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THE 

BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE 

AN  ORGANIZATION  ESTABLISHED  IN  1863  FOB  THE  ENCOUBAQE. 
KENT  OF  PHABlfACEUTICAL  BESEARCH,  AND  THE  PBOMOTION  OF 
FRIENDLY  INTEBCOUBSE  AND  UNION  AMONGST  PHABMA0I8TS. 


The  most  important  ways  in  wHicH  a  member  can  aid  the  objects  of 
the  Conference  are  by  suggesting  subjects  for  investigation,  working 
npofn  subjects  suggested  by  himself  or  by  others,  contributing  infor- 
mation tending  to  throw  Hght  on  questions  relating  to  adulterations 
and  impurities,  or  collecting  and  forwarding  specimens  whose  exa- 
mination would  afford  similar  information.  Personal  attendance  at 
the^^early  gatherings,  or  the  mere  payment  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion, wiU  aho  greatly  strengthen  the  nands  of  the  execatiye. 

A  list  of  subjects  suggested  for  research,  is  sent  to  members  early 
in  the  year.  Resulting  papers  are  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
membm ;  but  new  faciM  that  are  discoyered  during  an  investigation 
may  be  at  once  published  by  an  author  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientifio 
society,  or  in  a  scientific  journal,  or  in  any  other  way  he  may  desire ; 
in  that  case,  he  is  expected  to  send  a  short  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Conference. 

The  annual  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the  provinces,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association;  that  for 
1876  will  be  held  in  Glasgow. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  join  the  Conference,  can  be  nominated  at 
any  time  on  applying  to  either  of  the  secretaries  or  any  other  officer 
or  member.  The  yearly  subscription  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
payable  in  advance,  on  July  1st.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tamed  from  the  secretaries — 

Professor  Attfield,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 
F.  Badeit  Bbnger,  F.C.S.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Conference  annually  presents  to  members  a  volume  of  500  to 
600  pages,  containing  the  proceedings  at  the  yearly  meeting,  and  an 
Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  or  Y ear-Book,  which 
inclndes  notices  of  all  pharmaceutical  papers,  new  processes,  prepa- 
rations, and  formulflo  published  throughout  the  world.  The  neces- 
sary fands  for  accomplishing  this  object  consist  solely  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members.  The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  call 
on  every  pharmacist — principal,  assistant,  or  pupil — to  offer  his 
name  for  election,  and  on  every  member  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
more  members.  The  price  of  the  Tear-Book  to  non-members  is 
ten  shillings.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
convenient  form  of  nomination,  will  be  found  at  page  407, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  scientific  literature  of  the  past  year  affords  eyidenoe  of  a 
healthy  activity  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  ranous  departments 
connected  with  Pharmacy.  Among  the  more  important  achieve- 
ments recorded  in  the  following  pages,  none  perhaps  has  attracted 
more  general  attention  than  the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  pro- 
perties of  salicylic  acid,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  invention  of  au 
economic  process  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance.  As  early 
as  1860,  Prof.  Kolbe  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lautemann  made  the 
interesting  observation  that  this  acid,  which  had  previously  been 
obtained  from  the  volatile  oils  of  SpircBa  TJlmaria  and  GauUheria 
proeumbenSy  could  be  artificially  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  heated  phenol  in  which  pieces  of  sodium  were  being 
dissolved.  Prof.  Kolbe  now  shows  that  this  process  can  be  simpli- 
fied and  rendered  more  economical  by  the  substitution  of  caustic 
8oda  for  metallic  sodium.  Phenol  is  carefully  saturated  with  the 
calculated  quantity  of  caustic  soda^  and  the  dry  carbolate  obtained 
by  evaporation  exposed  in  a  retort  to  the  action  of  dry  carbonic 
acid  gas  while  its  temperature  is  gradually  raised  from  100°  to 
220°  C.  Only  one  half  of  the  carbolic  acid  existing  in  the  sodium 
carbolate  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  salicylate,  the  other  half 
distilling  over  in  the  free  state. 

2C«H60Na  +  C03=CftH40NaCOONa  +  CeH6  0H. 
Sodium  Carbolate.  Disodic  Salicylate.  Phenol. 

The  basic  salicylate  remaaning  in  the  retort  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  salicylic  acid  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  readily 
purified,  as  Dr.  A.  Bautert  has  recently  shown,  by  distilling  it  in  a 
carrent  of  superheated  steam  at  a  temperature  of  170°  C.  Prof. 
Kolbe*s  statements  as  to  the  antiseptic  and  antifermentative  pro- 
perties of  salicylic  acid  are  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Neubauer,  Prof.  Thiersch,  Dr.  Qodeffroy,  Mr.  Benger,  and 
others,  the  results  of  which  go  to  show  the  extensive  practical 
uses  to  which  this  inodorous  and  non-poisonous  substance  may 
be  applied.  A  leas  favourable  account  of  its  properties  is  given 
by  Prof.  Salkowsky,  who  states  that  it  only  retards  but  does  not 
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2  INTBODUCTfON. 

entirely  prevent  pntrefaction,  that  it  possesses  no  deodorizing  pro- 
perties, and  that  it  is  inferior  as  an  antiseptic  to  benzoic  acid.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  salicylic 
acid  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  important  acquisition  to  pharmacy, 
medicine,  and  various  branches  of  industry,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  maintain  its  position.  The  influence  of  borax  on  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Schnetzler. 

Much  care  and  time  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  active 
principles  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  The  acknowledged  difficuliy 
attending  the  preparation  of  Nativelle's  crystallized  digitalin  has 
induced  its  discoverer  to  communicate  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris,  the  details  of  a  modified 
process  by  which  this  substance  can  be  obtained  economically  and 
in  a  very  pure  condition.  The  modification  consists  mainly  in  the 
separation  of  digitalin  from  digitin  by  means  of  chloroform,  and 
afterwards  removing  the  yellow  oily  substance,  which  accompanies 
|he  digitalin  and  retards  its  crystallization,  by  treatment  with 
ether.  M.  Kosmann  declines  to  regard  the  crystallised  digitalin  of 
MM.  Homolle  and  Nativelle  as  the  active  principle  of  foxglove, 
but  considers  it  as  a  product  of  change,  occupying  an  intermediate 
position  between  insoluble  digitalin  and  his  (Kosmann's)  digitalire- 
tin.  In  his  opinion  the  soluble  digitalin  is  the  principle  primarily 
elaborated  by  the  plant,  whereas  insoluble  digitalin,  Nativelle*s 
crystallized  digitalin  and  digitaliretin  are  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. Prof.  Schmiedeberg  applies  the  name  digitalin  to  a  well 
defined  substance  which  he  has  exti*aoted  from  commercial  digitalin 
by  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  ether  and  three  volumes  of  alcohol. 
This  preparation  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  commercial  digitalin 
obtained  from  the  seeds,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  action 
of  foxglove  on  the  heart ;  it  forms  soft  colourless  small  grains,  the 
composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  C5  Hg  Og,  and 
can  be  readily  split  up  into  glucose  and  digitaliresin.  It  is  ac- 
companied in  commercial  digitalin  by  two  other  principles,  which 
are  also  believed  to  pre-exist  in  the  seed,  viz.,  digitalein  and  digitonm^ 
the  latter  of  which  yields  by  decomposition  glucose  and  the  follow- 
ing derivatives  : — Digitoresin,  digitonein,  digitogenin,  and  para- 
digitogenin.  Digttoxin^  Cg^  Hgg  O7,  a  well  defined  crystallizable 
principle  isolated  from  foxglove  leaves  by  Prof.  Schmiedeberg,  is 
described  by  its  discoverer  as  so  highly  poisonous  a  substance  as  to 
be  hardly  fit  for  medicinal  use.  Mixed  with  paradigitogenin  it  is 
Raid  to  form  the .  principal  constitnent  of   Nativelle's  crystallized 
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digitalin.  In  the  ligbt  of  what  lias  already  been  accomplisbed,  and 
in  Tiew  of  the  much  larger  amonnt  of  work  which  still  remains  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  wonld  appear  that  the 
chemistry  of  digitalis  promises  to  be  as  wide  and  as  inexhaustible  a 
field  as  that  of  opium,  aconite,  or  the  cinchonas. 

Chemists  cannot  fail  to  be  much  interested  in  the  important  dis- 
coreiy  made  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Sonnenschein,  that  brucine  can  be 
converted  into  strychnine  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
process  appears  to  be  one  of  simple  oxidation,  as  it  can  also  be 
effected  by  potassium  chromate  and  other  oxidizing  agents. 

C<ttHa,N8O4  +  4iO  =  02iHaN8Oj|  +  2HaO  +  2COa. 
Brucine,  Stzychnme. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the  two  strychnos  bases  is  further 
elucidated  by  the .  obserration  that  strychnine,  when  heated  for 
some  time  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  baryta,  or  a  caustic  alkali,  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube,  placed  in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  substance 
which  resembles  brucine  in  its  behaviour  to  nitric  acid  and  other 
reagents.  Prof.  Sonnenschein's  experiments  in  this  direction  are 
not  yet  concluded. 

ftrof.  P.  A.  Pluckiger  and  Dr.  B.  Bari  give  an  account  of  their 
chemical  investigation  of  kosin,  a  pure  principle  isolated  from  koso 
(cusso)  flowers,  and  presented  to  them  by  Dr.  E.  Merck,  of  Darm- 
stadt. This  substance,  which  occurs  in  variable  quantities  in 
Dr.  Bedall's  kowsin,  forms  needles  or  short  prisms,  having  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  a  very  high  specific  gravity.  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  OjiHggOio.  The  authors  intend  to 
resume  and  complete  their  researches,  which  at  present  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  honn  is  an  ether  of  isobutyric  acid.  Though  un- 
questionably a  pure  principle  in  a  chemical  sense  of  the  term,  it 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  the  active  principle  of  cusso,  for 
experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  Buchheim  show  that  its  anthel- 
mintic action  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  BedalFs  houssirv,  thus 
proving  that  if  the  medicinal  effect  of  "kotissin  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  kosin,  the  action  must  be  due  to  the  form  and  con- 
dition in  which  the  latter  exists  in  koussin. 

The  readers  of  the  Year-Booh  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  0.  R. 
A.  Wright  continues  to  bring  his  energy  and  talent  to  bear  on  the 
investigation  of  substances  interesting  to  pharmacists,  and  to  find 
in  its  colomns  a  record  of  the  valuable  researches  on  the  opium 
alkaloids  and  their  derivatives,  and  on  Japanese  oil  of  peppermint, 
carried  out  by  him  jointly  with  Mr.  Q.  H.  Beckett,     Dr.  Wright's 
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farther  examination  of  Mr.  Groves'  aconite  bases  proves  that  '*  pseud- 
aconitine'*  is  not  isomeric,  either  with  "aconitine"  or  the  "bitter 
inert  base  "  described  by  Mr.  Groves  last  year ;  and  that  the  last 
named  substance  is  not  identical  with  Mr.  Broughton*s  "  atisin,** 
the  active  principle  of  Aconiium  heterophyllum.  The  great  tendency 
of  the  aconite  bases  to  undergo  changes  during  their  extraction  and 
purification  renders  their  chemical  study  an  extremely  difficult  task. 

Several  other  investigators  have  given  their  attention  to  the  vege- 
table alkaloids.  The  combinations  of  these  substances  with  iodine 
form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bauer,  contain- 
ing a  full  report  on  the  iodides  and  hydriodates  of  quinine,  cincho- 
nine,  morphine,  veratrine,  strychnine,  brucine,  and  coniine.  Neutral 
hydrobromate  of  quinine  is  described  and  strongly  recommended  by 
M.  Boille,  who  claims  for  it  a  decided  superiority,  from  a  medicinal 
point  of  view,  over  the  sulphate  and  other  quinine  compounds,  on 
account  of  its  great  solubility  in  water  and  its  richness  in  quinine. 
The  salicylate  and  carbolate  of  quinine  are  reported  upon  by  Mr.  J* 
Jobst,  who  obtained  both  salts  in  a  definite  crystalline  form.  Dr. 
H.  Weppen  finds  that  Schneider's  test  for  alkaloids  (see  Tear-Book 
of  Pharmacy,  1874,  212)  may  also  be  applied  to  veratrine,  with 
which  it  forms  a  characteristic  blue  tint,  distinctly  observable 
with  as  small  a  quantity  as  one  milligram  of  veratrine,  aud 
not  produced  by  any  other  alkaloid.  The  addition  of  solution  of 
chlorine  to  a  sulphuno  or  hydrochloric  solution  of  berberine  is  stated 
by  M.  Klunge  to  'produce  a  red  or  pink  coloration,  still  discernible 
with  a  solution  containing  ^g^^^^^  of  the  alkaloid.  MM.  Boiraux 
and  Seger  find  that  the  oils  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  are  good  solvents  of  a  great  number  of  alkaloids,  and  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  their  manufacture.  These  oils  possess  the 
advantage  over  alcohol  of  having  but  little  action  upon  the  extrac- 
tive, and  yielding  nearly  colourless  solutions,  thus  rendering  repeated 
recrystallization  and  treatment  with  charcoal  unnecessary. 

Some  further  researches  have  been  published  in  connection  with 
aloes  and  the  aloins.  Dr.  W.  Craig  asserts  that  the  so-called  resin 
of  aloes,  when  thoroughly  exhausted  of  aloin,  is  a  perfectly  inert  and 
harmless  substance,  while  aloin  is  an  active  aperient,  and  probably 
the  only  active  principle  of  aloes  ;  also  that  aloin  may,  by  exposure 
to  air,  undergo  considerable  chemical  change  without  losing  its 
medicinal  properties.  Dr.  Bochleder's  supposition  that  the  aloins  of 
Barbadoes  aloes.  Natal  aloes,  and  Socotrine  aloes  form  the  members 
of  a  homologous  series,  is  contradicted  by  Dr.  Tilden,  who,  in  an 
important  communication  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference, 
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arrires  at  the  conclasion  that  barbaloin  and  zanaloin  are  isomeric 
(in  the  anh jdrous  state),  that  socaloin  is  identical  with  zanaloiD,and 
that  nataloin  is  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  these  crystalline 
principles,  as  it  yields  neither  chrysammio  acid  nor  definite  chloro- 
or  bromo-  substitution  compounds.  For  barbaloin  and  zanaloin  in 
the  anhydrous  state  Dr.  Tilden  proposes  the  formula  Cjo  H^g  O^, 
which  agrees  well  with  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  analyses  of  the 
bromo-,  chloro-,  and  acetyl-  derivatives,  C^g  HjgBrg  O7,  C^  H^g  Cls  O7, 
and  C„H35(CjHs  0)307. 

Messrs.  A.  Faust  and  J.  Homeyer  have  resumed  their  chemical 
examination  of  encalyptol,  the  principle  oonstitaent  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  Eucalyj^tus  globulus.  They  find  that  this  oil  contains  a  ter- 
pene  boiling  at  150°  to  151°,  another  terpene  having  a  higher  boil- 
ing point  (172°-175°),  cymol  (cymene),  and  a  substance  containing 
oxygen,  closely  allied  to  cymol.  Cymol  and  the  terpene  boiling  at 
172°  to  175°  form  the  principal  constituents,  amounting  to  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  oil.  The  same  chemists  report  the  results  of  their 
analyses  of  eynenej  a  body  obtained  by  Mr.  Yolkel,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Giaebe,  by  the  action  of  either  phosphorio  anhydride  or 
phosphorus  sulphide  on  oil  of  wormseed.  They  show  that  this 
substance,  to  which  Messrs.  Kraut  and  Wahlforss  had  assigned  the 
formula  G^oHi^,  is  identical  with  cymol  (cymene)  C^q  H^^,  and 
confirm  this  statement  by  analyses  of  the  corresponding  su]pho*acid 
and  its  barium  salt. 

The  essential  oil  of  cherry*laurel  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  submitted  to  a  systematic  examination.  Dr.  Tilden  sup- 
plies experimental  proof  that  the  main  constituent  of  this  oil  is 
benxoic  aldehyde,  accompanied  by  a  variable  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  about  one  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  (possibly  benzoic  alcohol), 
and  traces  of  an  odorous  resin.  Like  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  this 
oil  does  not  seem  to  exist  ready  formed,  but  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  water,  though  little  is  known  of  the  principles  which  are 
concerned  in  this  instantaneous  reaction.  The  so-called  amorphous 
amygdalin  of  cherry-laurel  leaves  is  much  slower  in  its  action  upon 
an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  than  crystallized  amygdalin,  from 
which,  moreover,  as  M.  E.  Lehmann  has  recently  shown,  it  differs 
80  much  both  physically  and  chemically  that  it  cannot  bo  said  to 
deserve  its  name. 

In  a  valuable  paper  read  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Sangzett  calls  attention  to  the  researches  on  the  limited 
oxidation  of  essential  oils.     His  own  observations  prove  that  no 
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ozone  is  prodaoed  bj  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of  tnrpentine,  and 
that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does  not  result  as  a  direct  product ;  but 
that  an  organic  peroxide  is  formed,  which,  on  treatment  with  water, 
yields  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  production  of  HgOg,  and  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  camphoric  acid  is  explained  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  water  on  camphoric  peroxide. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  appears  to  be  thus  prod  need  by  all  terpenes 
represented  by  the  formula  Cjo  H^^,  and  also  by  cymene  from  all 
sources,  but  not  by  the  terpenes  of  the  formula  C|5  "H.^.  Mr. 
Kingzetfc  regards  this  as  a  further  proof  fchat  cymene  constitutes  the 
nucleus  form  of  matter  in  the  terpenes  of  the  formula  CjoH^e*  ^^^ 
thinks  that  in  those  of  the  formula  €^5  H^^  the  carbon  exists  in  an 
allotropic  condition.  The  terpenes  represented  by  the  formula 
CgQ  H32  he  has  not  yet  examined.  The  formation  of  hydric  peroxide 
from  cymene  throws  further  light  upon  the  connection  between 
the  terpenes  and  the  benzene  series,  and  affords  an  excellent  means 
of  distinguishing  the  terpenes  which  contain  the  cymene  nucleus 
from  those  which  do  not. 

The  therapeutic  application  of  monobromated  camphor  by  Dr. 
Boumeville  has  induced  M.  Ghiult  to  work  out  an  improved  process 
for  its  preparation,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  58  ot 
this  volume.  Dr.  Yalenti  y  Vivo  reports  on  the  antagonism  between 
this  substance  and  strychnine,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  an  antidote  to  that  poison,  in  quantities  varying  from 
four  to  six  grains,  given  in  small  doses. 

Dr.  Liebreich's  theory,  that  chloral  hydrate  in  passing  through 
the  organism  splits  up  into  chloroform  and  a  formate  under  the 
influence  of  the  alkali  of  the  blood,  appears  to  be  losing  ground. 
MM.  Y.  Mering  and  Musculus  show  that  the  breath  of  chloraliced 
animals  gives  no  indication  of  chloroform,  and  that  the  urine  of 
persons  taking  five  grams  of  chloral  hydrate  per  night  for  some 
time,  contains  neither  chloroform  nor  formic  acid,  but  always  a 
trace  of  undecomposed  chloral.  They  also  find  that  such  urine 
contains  a  peculiar  crystallizable  acid,  which  reduces  Fehling*s 
solution,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  The 
analysis  of  this  substance,  to  which  the  provisional  name^uro- 
chloralic  acid  "  is  given,  leads  to  the  formula  Cy  H^g  Clg  Og.  M.  Tanret 
finds  that  though  chloral  is  split  up  by  an  alkali  into  chloroform 
and  a  formate,  it  suffers  a  very  different  decomposition  when  treated 
with  an  alkali  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  such  as 
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potassium  permanganate,  the  action  resulting  in  that  caae  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide  and  the  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate 
of  the  alkali.  He  believes  that  the  same  change  occurs  in  the  blood 
under  the  influence  of  the  alkali  and  ihe  oxygen  of  the  oxjhamo* 
globin,  and  that  the  hypnotic  effect  of  chloral  is  due  to  the  carbonic 
oxide  erolred.  Some  further  information  reiipecting  tiie  preparation 
and  the  chemical,  physiological,  and  therapeatio  properties  of  croton 
chloral  is  supplied  by  Dr.  B.  Engel. 

The  preeence  of  cqiper  in  the  human  organism  has  bton  re- 
peatedly maintained  and  disputed,  and  is  now  reasserted  by  MM. 
Bergeron  and  Hdte,  who  haye  conducted  iheir  experiments  with 
such  care  and  precaution  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
normal  oceurrence  of  traces  of  this  metal  in  the  secretory  organs, 
a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  those  engaged  in  forensic 
investigations. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  chlorinated  lime  still  continues  to 
engage  the  attention  of  scientific  ehoinists.  Mr.  W.  Welters  en- 
deavours to  throw  light  upon  this  subject  by  distilling  bleaching 
powder  with  an  add,  by  distilling  it  alone,  and  by  determining  the 
amount  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  by  shaking  with  mercury 
after  treatment  with  carbonic  acid.  Mr.  Kingzett  shows  that 
crystals  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  a  substance  never  before  isolated, 
can  be  readily  obtained  by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime  to  a  freezing  mixture,  or  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  and  potash.  As  the  assun^ption 
that  bleaching  powder  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride  of 
calcium  is  not  supported  by  other  considerations,  he  expresses  him- 

iCl 
Qpj  and  argues  that 

this  combination  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  destroyed  by  water. 

In  an  interestiDg  contribution  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical  Conference,  entitled  "Pharmaceutical  Experiments  on 
iho  Bristol  Bocks,"  Mr.  Stoddart  mentions  the  remarkable  f&ct  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  separating  silver  from  a  carboniferous  limestone, 
a  formation  in  which  it  has  never  been  found  before.  It  occurs 
with  ferric  oxide  in  the  proportion  of  97  to  300  grains  per  ton,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  either  lead,  quartz,  or  sulphur.  Minute 
quantities  of  gold  are  found^with  the  silver. 

Mr.  Umney  criticizes  the  B.P.  process  for  the  preparation  of 
citrate  of  lithium,  and  proves  by  an  examination  of  a  number  of 
trade  specimens,  that  manufacturers  do  not  supply  the  anhydrous 
oitiate  required  by  the  Pharmacoposia,  but  send  out  preparations 
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containing  not  more  than  73  to  84  per  cent,  of  that  substance.  In 
place  of  the  anhydrons  preparation  he  recommends  the  crystals, 
L3  Cg  Hg  O7  4  H2  O,  as  thoroQghlj  definite  and  reliable,  or  the  mono- 
hydrated  salt,  Lj  C^  Hg  O7  Hg  O,  obtained  by  drying  the  crystals  at 
100°  C.  A  report  on  the  parity  of  commercial  carbonates  of  mag- 
nesium by  Mr.  J.  C.  Thresh  shows  that  the  heavy  carbonates  are 
as  a  rale  satisfactory,  but  that  appreciable  qaantities  of  iron,  lime, 
and  solable  salts  occar  in  the  light  carbonates. 

Analytical  Chemistry  never  fails  to  sapply  new  and  valaable  in- 
formation on  sabjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  phar- 
macy, and  has  again  proved  very  prodactive  in  this  respect  daring 
the  past  year.     M.  Person ne  publishes  a  yolumetric  process  for  the 
estimation  of  potassium  iodide,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
mercuric  chloride  does  not  form  a  permanent  precipitate  with  a 
solntion  of  K I  untQ  one  half  of  the  latter  has  been  used  up  in  the 
formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt.     Copper  is  estimated  by  M. 
Lagrange  by  converting  it  into  the  double  tartate  of  copper  and 
sodium,  and  titrating  with  a  standard  solution  of  glucose.     M.  C. 
Fahlberg  shows  that  zinc  may  be  determined  in  the  presence  of 
manganese  and  aluminium  by-  precipitating  it  from  a  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  a  uranium  salt  being  used  as  an  indicator.     Mr.  J. 
Macaguo  estimates  phosphoric   acid   by   dissolving  the  phospho- 
molybdic  precipitate  in  an  alkali,  acidifying  with  H  CI  or  Hj  S  O^, 
reducing  the  molybdic  acid  to  sesquioxide  by  metallic  sine,  and 
reoxidizing  the  sesquioxide  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  uf 
potassium  permanganate.     Prof.  H.  H.  Croft  confirms  an  observation 
made  by  Mr.  L.  Dolme,  that  dilate  phosphoric  acid  containing  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
adds,  that  metaphosphoric  acid  has  a  similar  action.     A  solution  of 
glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  cold  water  forms  white  precipitates  with 
ferric  chloride  and  albumen  ;  when  heated  for  a  short  time,  it  loses 
the  power  of  precipitating  albumen,  but  continues  to  act  on  the  ferric 
salt ;  when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  ceases  to  precipitate  either. 
Hence  ferric  chloride  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  distin- 
guishing the  phosphoric  acids.     Messrs.  Russell  and  West  describe  a 
method   for    the   determination    of  urea  based  on    the  observa- 
tion that,  when  treated  with  sodium  hypobromite  and  sodium  hydrate 
under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  a  given  quantity 
of  urea  always  yields  the  same  Tolume  of  nitrogen.     With  the  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  Apjohn,  the  pro- 
cess is  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  well   deserving   the  attention 
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of  medical  men  and  pharmacists.  Among  other  analytical  contribn- 
tions  poBsessing  pharmaceutical  interest  which  have  fonnd  a  place  in 
thisTolame,  the  following  may  here  be  mentioned.  The  reactions  of 
chlorinated  alkalies  with  morphine  and  other  proximate  principles, 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Wellcome  ;  hoematoxylin  as  an  acidimetric  indicator, 
by  Mr.  O.  Maschke ;  the  analysis  of  sngar,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Milne ;  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  organic  and  inoi^nic  matter  by  MM. 
Mayen^on  and  Bergeret ;  the  determination  and  assay  of  sulphuric 
acid,  by  M.  A.  G.  Pouchet ;  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  sublimed  sulphur, 
by  Dr.  H.  Hager;  the  determination  of  boracic  acid,  by  M.  A. 
Ditte;  the  detection  and  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  in  potable 
waters,  by  MM.  Gratana  and  Plngge ;  the  reactions  of  codeine,  by 
Mr.  K.  Calmberg ;  the  determination  of  chlorine  and  the  alkalies 
in  regetable  and  animal  substances  by  Mr.  H.  B.  von  Adlerskron ; 
the  separation  and  estimation  of  metiJs  by  means  of  hydrogen,  by 
Mr.  W.  Mtiller ;  the  determination  of  tannin,  by  MM.  Muntz  and 
Bamspaoher ;  the  determination  of  acetates  and  of  acetic  acid  in 
presence  of  mineral  acids,  by  M.  G.  Witz ;  and  the  estimation  of 
nitric  acid  by  indigo,  by  Mr.  F.  Fischer. 

Among  the  new  remedies  of  the  year  the  first  place  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  jabora/ndi.  This  Brazilian  drug  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession  as  a  very  powerM  diaphoretic  and 
nalogogue  by  Dr.  S.  Goutinho,  of  Pernambuco,  who  induced  Prof. 
Onbler  to  test  its  efficacy  at  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  Paris.  Ex- 
periments in  the  same  direction  have  since  been  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Ringer  and  others  in  this  country,  and  the  results  of  all  confirm 
Dr.  Coutinho*8  account  of  this  marvellous  medicine  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Prof.  Baillon's  supposition  that  jaborandi  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  ButacecB  and  probably  to  the  genus  Pilocarpus,  is  proved 
to  be  correct  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  examined  fruit-bearing 
specimens  of  the  plant,  a  description  of  which,  accompanied  by  an 
illastration,  is  reprinted  in  this  volume  from,  the  PharmacetUical 
Society's  Journal,  But  though  the  genus  is  thus  definitely  ascer- 
tained, the  species  to  which  this  drug  belongs  must  remain  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  until  fiowering  specimens  of  the  plant  can  be 
obtained.  M.  Planchon  also  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  plant, 
and  states  that  experiments  he  has  recently  made  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  stem  bark  possesses  the  same  medicinal 
properties  as  the  leaves. 

The  physiological  and  botanical  study  of  jaborandi  has  been 
promptly  followed  by  its  chemical  investigation.  M.  Byasson  claims 
to  have  isolated  its  active  principle,  which  he  describes  as  a  liquid. 
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viscid,  aromatic  alkaloid,  having^  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  oajiable 
like  nicotine  of  being  carried  oyer  with  water  by  distillation.  This 
somewhat  ill-defined  substance  he  proposes  to  call  '*  jaborandine," 
thus  leaving  oat  of  sight  the  prior  appropriation  of  this  name  to  an 
alkaloid  extracted  by  M.  Parodi  from  a  jaborandi  of  piperaceous 
origin  used  by  the  natives  of  Paraguay.  Mr.  A.  W.  Gerrard 
has  sQoceeded  in  separating  from  the  leaves  and  bark  of  true 
jaborandi  a  pale  soft  amorphous  alkaloidal  principle,  possessing  the 
physiological  characteristics  of  the  drug,  having  marked  chemical 
reactions,  and  yielding  crystalline  compounds  with  nitric  and  hy* 
drochloric  acids.  This  substance,  to  which,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Holmes'  suggestion,  he  gives  the  name  "  pilocarpine,"  appears  to 
be  identical  with  a  principle  subsequently  isolated  from  jaborandi 
by  Mr.  E.  Hardy ;  its  thorough  chemical  investigation,  however,  is 
deferred  until  a  larger  quantity  of  it  has  been  produced.  In  addition 
to  pilocarpine,  the  presence  in  jaborandi  of  an  aromatic  essential 
oil  solid  at  ordinary  temperature,  tannin,  a  peculiar  volatile  acid, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  .the  probable  presence  of  a  second 
alkaloid  forming  acid  salts,  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Gerrard*s 
investigation. 

BoldOf  the  leaves  of  a  monimiaceous  tree  growing  in  the  ChiUan 
Andes,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  on 
account  of  its  reputed  value  as  a  stomachic  tonic  and  as  a  remedy 
for  liver  complaints.  From  an  elaborate  report  on  the  botany, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy  of  this  drug,  by  M.  Claude  Verne,  an 
abstract  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  200  of  this  volume,  its 
action  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  its  aromatic  Constituents 
and  an  essential  oil.  Though  the  latter  amounts  to  no  less  than 
two  per  cent,  in  the  fresh  herb  of  the  American  plant,  attempts 
to  produce  it  from  plants  grown  in  Paris  have  yielded  but  a  mere 
trace.  The  existence  in  boldo  of  small  quantities  of  an  alkaloid 
(boldine)  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Verne  and  Bourgoin  in  a  previous 
report  (see  Tear-Book  of  Pharm,^  1873,  p.  97). 

Owrjun  oUy  gurjun  hcdsam^  or  wood  oil,  the  oleo-resin  from  several 
species  of  Dipterocarpus,  whidi  was  hitherto  known  merely  as  a 
substitute  for  and  an  adulterant  of  copaiba,  promises  to  rise  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  list  of  reoogniEed  medicines.  Dr.  Dougall,  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service,  speaks  of  it  as  an  invaluable  remedy 
for  leprosy;  and  Prof.  Erasmus  Wilson. bears  testimony  to  its 
value  in  cases  of  painful  eczema,  lupus,  cancer,  and  skin  diseases 
of  various  kinds.  Mixed  with  lime  water  it  is  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  liniment,  and  in  cases  of  leprosy  it  is  administered  in 
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this  form  both  eztemally  and  intemallj.  So  favoarable  are  the 
reports  of  its  action,  that  the  Indian  Ooyernment  has  called  par- 
ticolar  attention  to  this  mode  of  treating  leprosy,  inviting  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  administrations  towards  the  extension  of  its 
nse,  with  the  request  that  reports  on  the  results  be  submitted  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Yet  another  important  remedy  for  skin  diseases  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Fayrer,  of  Calcutta,  states 
in  a  communication  to  the  Medioal  Time$  and  Oazette,  that  he  has 
found  no  remedy  so  rapidly  effective  and  so  reliable  in  the  treatment 
of  herpes  drcinnatus,  chloasma,  and  intertrigo,  as  a  secret  prepara- 
tion sold  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  under  the  name  of  Ooa  powder, 
and  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  He  also  speaks  of  a  similar 
preparation  known  as  BdKia  powder  as  equally  efficacious.  Dr.  J. 
F.  da  Silva  Lima  endeavours  to  prove  the  identity  of  both  Qoa  and 
B<M4i  powder  with  arardba  powder,  a  popular  remedy  employed  for 
many  years  in  several  provinces  of  the  Brazilian  empire  for  the  cure 
of  various  cutaneous  affections,  by  tracing  the  three  prepara- 
tions to  the  same  botanical  source,  a  leguminous  plant  growing  in 
Bahia.  Mr.  D.  S.  Kemp,  of  Bombay,  believes  it  to  be  the  pith, 
and  suggests  for  it  the  new  name  "  ohrysarobine,"  indicating  its 
yellow  colour.  How  happily  this  name  has  been  chosen  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  araroba  recently  made  by 
Prof.  Attfield,  which  prove  it  to  consist  mainly  of  crysophanic  acid, 
with  small  quantities  of  a  glucoside,  a  bitter  principle,  gum, 
resinous  bodies,  woody  fibre,  and  mineral  matter.  Making  use  of 
Dr.  Attfield's  results,  Mr.  Holmes  supplies  some  further  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  Goa  powder  and  araroba  by  proving  the  presence 
of  ciysophanic  add  in  both  preparations. 

Several  other  new  remedies  have  been  described.  Dr.  C.  Symes 
gives  a  description  of  Carncmba  root,  the  root  of  Corypha  cerifera, 
which  is  said  to  possess  considerable  alterative  and  diuretic  pro- 
perties. Its  chemical  examination  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Cleaver  shows  the 
presence  of  an  acrid  resinous  body,  a  red  colouring  matter,  tannic 
acid,  a  Tolatile  oil,  and  minute  traces  of  an  alkaloid.  The  juice  of 
Agave  Anvericana  is  spoken  of  as  a  valuable  antiscorbutic,  and  the 
oil  of  AlefttrUes  Triloha  as  a  good  substitute  for  castor  oil.  Prof. 
Haisch  supplies  an  interesting  report  on  the  constituents  and  pro- 
perties of  the  genus  Potentilla,  and  a  similar  service  is  performed 
in  reference  to  the  genus  Eupatorium  by  Dr.  Bigelow. 

The  cinchona  baarks  have  again  attracted  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention,  and  notably  an  the  part  of  those  whose  names  are 
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familiar  to  every  pharmacist  in  connection  with  this  subject.  An 
animated  discussion  has  been  going  on  between  Dr.  0.  Hesse  and 
Dr.  de  Vrij  in  reference  to  the  plant  grown  in  Java  for  many  years 
as  Gincliona  Oalisaya.  The  relative  proportion  of  its  alkaloids,  and 
especially  the  large  amount  of  conchinine  (Pasteur's  qainidine) 
yielded  by  its  bark,  lead  Dr.  Hesse  to  the  conclusion  that  this  plant 
is  not  the  true  G.  Calisaya,  Weddell,  but  a  distinct  species.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  is  disputed  by  Dr.  de  Vrij,  who  asserts  that 
Dr.  Weddell  himself  regarded  the  plant  in  question  as  the  true  O. 
Calisaya,  though  an  inferior  variety;  and  that  the  large  per- 
centage of  conchinine  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  characteristic 
feature.  In  reply  to  the  latter  statement,  Dr.  Hesse  believes  that 
Dr.  d0  Yri j  has  relied  on  analytical  results  obtedned  by  unsatisfac- 
tory methods,  and  quotes  experiments  of  his  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion. He  also  publishes  a  new  method  for  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  sulphate  of  conchinine.  In  an  article  on  '*  Cinchona  Hasskar- 
liana  of  Java"  Dr.  de  Vrij  objects  to  this  name  given  by  the  late 
M.  Migael  to  a  species  of  cinchona  mentioned  by  M.  Jobst,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  seen  this  plant  grow  as  a  hybrid  prod  need  by 
the  fecundation  of  the  flowers  of  a  weak  Calisaya  by  the  pollen  of 
vigorous  G.  Pahudianas  growing  very  near.  He  suggests  for  it  the 
name  C.  hyhrida,  Mr.  Howard  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a 
hybrid  between  G.  Calisaya  and  O,  succimhra,  the  bark  of  which 
presents,  not  merely  the  external  characteristics,  but  also  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  both  its  progenitors.  Some  recent  importations  of 
cinchona  barks  have  afforded  Mr.  Howard  an  opportunity  of  con- 
firming an  observation  made  by  Dr.  de  Vrij  of  the  presence  of 
quinidine  in  the  renewed  bark  of  G.  suceirubra. 

In  commenting  on  the  botanical  source  of  medicinal  rhubarb, 
M.  Maximo wicz  admits  that  the  Bheum  officinale  of  Baillon  yields 
a  valuable  commercial  rhubarb,  but  shows  that  the  drug  known  as 
Turkey  rhubarb,  which  used  to  come  to  England  through  Siberia 
by  way  of  Kiachta  before  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Russian 
government  shut  it  out  from  the  British  and  other  European 
markets,  is  the  produce  of  Bheum  palmatum. 

Professor  Bentley  draws  attention  to  a  spurious  chiretta,  which  in 
colour  and  general  appearance  closely  resembles  the  officinal  drug, 
but  when  carefully  examined,  presents  several  marked  distinctive 
characters.  He  gives  a  minute  description  of  this  substitute,  which 
he  believes  to  be  derived  from  Ophelia  angustifoUa,  A  spurious 
senna,  devoid  of  purgative  properties  and  differing  considerably 
from  the  true  article,  is  described  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  shown  to  be 
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the  produce  of  Cassia  hrevipesy  D.O.,  a  native  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  golden 
seal  in  serpentaria,  is  pointed  ont  bj  Mr.  F.  L.  Milleman. 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  research  has  been  extended  to  a 
considerable  number  of  vegetable  drugs  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to.  Kamala  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  C.  Schneider . 
bakam  of  tola  by  M.  Carles ;  the  oil  of  Benzoin  odoriferum  by  Mr.  P. 
M.  Gleim  ;  the  bark  of  Ohionanthus  Virginica  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Justice ; 
the  root  of  Sanguinaria  Ganadensis  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopp ;  the  herb 
of  HeUanthefnum  corymhosum  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Kraell ;  and  gum  tra- 
gacanth  by  M.  Giraud.  Mr.  E.  B.  Shuttleworth  has  examined  the 
leaves  of  Erythroxylon  Coca;  Mr.  Northam  Bryan,  the  rhizome  and 
rootlets  of  Cypripedium  acaule  ;  Mr.  W.  Dilmore,  those  oiAdcBa  alha ; 
Mr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  the  officinal  veratmms ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Cotton,  the 
leaves  of  Rhus  venenata;  Professor  Maisch,  the  leaves  of  Ericaceas  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Marquis,  the  different  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  in  reference 
to  their  therapeutic  values.  The  microscope  too  has  done  its  work 
in  connection  with  pharmaceutical  research,  and  notably  so  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  Pocklington,  who  has  extended  his  valuable  in« 
vestigations  to  the  woods  and  leaves  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
M.  Cazeneuve  reports  the  results  of  his  examination  of  angostura 
hark  and  the  bark  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  showing  that  cells  con- 
taining oxalate  of  lime  are  numerous  in  the  true  but  absent  in  the 
false  bark  ;  that  the  red  coloration  by  nitric  acid  is  localized  in  the 
former  and  general  in  the  latter ;  and  that  the  epiphleum  of  the 
true  bark  is  not  coloured  by  nitiic  acid,  while  that  of  the  false  is 
tamed  emerald  green. 

The  distinctive  microscopical  characters  of  Natal  arrowroot,  which 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  error  in 
the  diagnosis  of  maranta  starches,  are  ably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Greenish  in  a  communication  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Greenish  considers  this  arrowroot  to  be  the  produce  of 
Maranta  arundiimeea,  but  confesses  himself  unable  to  explain  the 
cause  of  its  marked  difference  from  the  products  of  the  same  plant 
grown  in  other  localities. 

As  other  important  contributions  to  materia  medica  published 
during  the  past  year,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Porter 
Smith's  report  on  the  oils  of  Chinese  pharmacy  and  commerce,  and 
Mr.  Holmes*  notes  on  Brazilian  drugs. 

The  pharmacy  of  guarana  forms  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  dis- 
course by  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  whose  remarks  on  this  subject  will  no 
doubt  prove  very  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers ;  the  more  so 
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as  they  are  conpled  with  valuable  snggeetions  in  reference  to  peroo- 
lation  and  the  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts.  Professor  Flnckiger 
publishes  the  details  of  his  analyses  of  twelve  samples  of  opinm  from 
different  sources,  in  which  thenarcotine  and  morphine  were  estimated 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the  Pharmacographia, 
The  results  show  how  very  g^at  and  variable  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  of  crude  and  of  purified  morphine  may  be,  and  that  a 
reliable  and  practical  method  for  the  estimation  of  this  alkaloid  in 
opium  is  still  a  desideratum.  Mr.  C.  Homer  calls  attention  to  the 
fluorescence  in  castor  oil  of  a  number  of  substances  which  are  not 
fluorescent  when  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  or  alkaline  solutions. 
Dr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichbome  points  to  the  presence  of  turmeric  in  adul- 
terated mustard  as  an  instance  showing  how  well  the  fluorescence 
of  a  substance  may  be  used  for  its  detection  in  the  presence  of  anon- 
flnorescent  one,  and  recommends  Mr.  Homer's  suggestion  of  the 
use  of  castor  oil  for  intensifying  the  fluorescence  of  bodies  which  in 
alcoholic  and  other  solutions  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a  less 
degree.  Miss  Kate  Crane  reports  favourably  on  the  cohesion 
figures  of  oils  as  tests  for  their  identity  and  purity,  and  quotes 
the  results  of  her  experiments  with  a  number  of  volatile  and 
fatty  oils.  The  difficult  subject  of  the  testing  of  fatty  oils  also 
receives  a  further  contribution  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman.  In  the 
course  of  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  prepara- 
tions of  sarsaparilla,  Mr.  J.  F.  Jndge  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  dmg  is  not  injured  medicinally  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 
The  researches  on  pepsine  by  Scheffer,  Symes,  and  others  have  led 
medical  men  and  pharmacists  to  assume  that  this  substance  cannot 
exist  in  an  active  condition  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  that 
wines  and  elixirs  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  vefaicka 
for  its  administration.  This  view  is  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
C.  Phillips,  who  states  that  pepsine  exists  in  the  preeenoe  of  alcohol 
in  a  latent  state,  and  that  it  resumes  its  activity  upon  the  dilution 
of  the  alcohol  by  water  or  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

A  new  and  ingenious  thermometric  scale  has  been  constructed 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  by  dividing  the  interval  between  the  freee- 
ing  and  boiling  points  of  mercury  into  1000  degrees.  The  fk^eaing 
point  of  water  would  thus  be  100°,  and  its  boiling  point  850**,  and 
^ve  milligrade  degrees  would  be  equal  to  two  degrees  G.  The  ob- 
vious advantage  of  this  milligrade  scale  consists  in  the  fact  that  its 
low  zero  point  and  the  small  size  of  its  divisions  would  render  the 
frequent  use  of  minus  signs  and  of  fractional  numbers  unnecessary. 
The  readers  of  the  Year-Book  will  find  many  intoresting  particulars 
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in  cxnmection  with  thia  Bnbject  in  the  admirable  address  delivered 
W  the  President  of  the  British  Pharmacentioal  Conference  at  the 
Bristol  meeting. 

The  literature  of  adulteration  has  again  produced  a  number  of 
valaable  contributions,  among  which  Mr.  Wanklyn^s  book  on  Tea, 
Cofiee,  and  Cocoa,  and  Mr.  Allen's  communications  to  the  Chemical 
NeicB  on  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  tea,  coffee,  and  mustard, 
take  a  prominent  place.     Mr.  Wanklyn  also  pnblishes  an  improved 
process  for  the  estimation  of  alum  in  bread  and  flour,  which  will  be 
Tery  acceptable  to  those  engaged  in  this  tedious  and  troublesome 
operation.     The  ash  is  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
silica^  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess. 
The  mixture  containing  the  precipitated  phosphates  is  now  boiled 
with   acetic    acid,    which    dissolves   the    phosphates    of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  leaving  the    phosphates  of  aluminium  and  iron 
behind  ;  the  latter  are  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  ignited,  and 
weighed.      The  iron  contained  in  the  precipitate  is,  after  reduction 
to  the  ferrous  state,  titrated  with  permanganate,  and  the  quantity 
thus  found  calculated  for  phosphate,  and  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  mixed  phosphates.     The  number  of  milligrams  of  phosphate 
of  aluminium  obtained  from  100  grams  of  bread  represent,  as  Mr. 
ABen  shows,  the  number  of  grains  of  alum  contained  in  a  four- 
poimd  loaf.    Unadulterated  bread  yields,  according  to  Mr.  Wanklyn, 
ft  quantity  of  phosphate  of  aluminium  equivalent  to  six  grains  of 
alum  per  four-pound  loaf.     The  difficult  subject  of  butter  analysis 
has  been  much  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Angell  and 
Hehner,  who  find  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  &>t  in  a  sample  of 
butter  may  be  deduced  with  fair  accuracy  from  the  quantity  of 
insoluble  and  non  volatile  &tty  acids  yielded  by  the  sample,  as  these 
acids  do  not  amoont  to  more  than  85*4  to  86*2  per  cent,  in  pure 
butter  fat,  whereas  other  fats  which  can  be  used  for  the  adulteiution 
of  butter  contain  95  to  96  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a  diflerence  of 
nearly  10  per  cent.     The  details  of  the  process,  which  deserves  to 
be  strongly  recommended,  will  be  found  on  page  135.     Mineral 
acids  in  vinegar  may  be  readily  detected,  as  M.  Strohl  shows,  by 
adding  a  minute  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  calcium  oxalate, 
which  will  be  dissolved  if  mineral  acids  be  present.     The  chemistry 
of  the  peppers  receives  able  treatment  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wynter 
Bljth,  and  the  detection  of  adulterants  in  beer  forms  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  investigation  by  Dr.  G-.  C.  Wittstein.     As  other 
useful  contributions  of  this  kind,  may  be  mentioned  the  detection  of 
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methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  by  MM.  A.  Biche  and  C.  Bardy ; 
the  estimation  of  chicory  in  coffee,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Leebody ;  the  de- 
tection of  adulterations  in  wines,  by  Prof.  Nessler ;  another  article 
on  the  same  subject  by  M.  Mellies ;  the  adulteration  of  beeswax, 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller;   the  adulteration  and  impurities  of  tartaric 
and  citric  acids,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen ;  the  adulterations  of  opium, 
by  Dr.  A.  Ohristison ;  and  Mr,  A.  P.  Haseldon's  report  on  scammony 
Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  Pharmacopoeia 
form  an  important  element  in  pharmaceutical  literature,  and  to  no 
one  are  pharmacists  more  indebted  for  valuable  contributions   of 
this  kind  than  to  Mr.  Umney.     Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
his  suggestions  in  reference  to  citrate  of  lithium.     In  a  paper 
entitled   "  Bhamnus    Frangula    versus    Bhamniis    GatharticOy**   Mr. 
Umney  shows  that  the  ripe  buckthorn  berries  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  that  the  juice  supplied  by  the  simplers  and  others  who  collect 
the  berries  is  generally  very  grossly  adulterated,  water  being  added 
to  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     As  a  remedy  for  this  unsatis* 
factory  state  of  things  he  proposes  the  rejection  of  Bhamnus  cathar' 
ticay  and  recommends   suitable    formulsB  for    a  fluid  extract  and 
a  syrup  of  the  bark  of  Bhamnus  frcungula.     In  criticizing  the  waste- 
ful process  of  the   B.P.   for  the  preparation  of  belladonna  lini- 
ment, he  points  out  that  at  the  stage  at  which  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs   the  percolation  to  be  stopped,  the  root,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  not  half  exhausted,  and  suggests  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna  in  ten 
parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  the  substitution  of  ten  ounces  of  floely- 
powdered  root  for  the  present  twenty  ounces  of  coarse  powder. 
Mr.  Umney's  statement  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  litharge  in  the 
officinal  lead  plaster,  and  his  recommendation  to  use  litharge  and  oil 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  very  generally 
endorsed  by  those  engaged  in  its  preparation.     Mr.  Symons'  sugges- 
tion to  use  castor  oil  in  the  preparation  of  linimentum  terebinthin» 
aceticum,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  turpentine  with 
the  spirit  and  acetic  acid,  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one, 
and  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  revision  of  the  B.P.     There  is 
still  much  room,  however,  for  useful  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  much  larger  number  of  those  capable  of  rendering 
such  valuable  services  to  pharmacy  will  devote  some  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to 
suggestions  for  its  further  improvement. 
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PART  I. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

KoailL  F.  A.  Fhickiger  and  E.  Btiri.  (Archiv  der  Pharmacia, 
Sept.,  1874,  1^.)  In  1840,  Wifctstein  discovered  in  the  koao 
(cosso)  flowers  an  acrid  resin,  which  Martin  in  the  same  year 
appears  to  have  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  In  1857,  Haarens 
attribnted  to  it  acid  properties;  in  1858,  Paresi  stated  that  he 
obtained  it  by  means  of  alcohol  and  calcinm:  hydrate.  The  same 
method  was  employed  by  Dr.  Bedall,  of  Manich,  in  1862.  From 
the  aqneoos  residue  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  the  konssin  of  Bedall, 
existing^  as  a  caleinm  compound,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  as  a 
more  or  less  crystalline  whitish  powder,  having  the  composition 
Cgg  H44  O5.  Of  this  snbstance  the  flowers  yield  at  the  most  three 
per  cent.  In  1867,  Bedall  recognized  it  as  the  anthelmintic  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  and  introduced  it  into  the  materia  medioa. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  Merck,  of  Darmstadt,  the  authors 
were  put  in  possession  of  some  beautifnlly  crystallized  kosin  pre- 
pared by  him.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  needles  some  millimetres 
in  length,  or  of  short  thick  prisms,  which  Prof.  Gboth  showed 
to  belong  to  the  rhombic  system.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  15°  C.  be  saturated  with  kosin,  the 
kosin  is  deposited,  in  the  cold,  in  simple  rhombic  forms  or  in 
stellate  groups;  most  frequently,  however,  in  twin  crystals  with 
interlacing  aaigles.  The  speoiflc  gravity  of  kosin  is  so  considerable 
that  in  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*842  at  15°,  it  quickly  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  The  colour  of  the  crystalline  needles  is  similar  to  that  of 
sulphur ;  the  larger  prisms  are  oi  a  somewhat  darker  yellow ;  while 
in  the  very  fine  ramifications,  the  kosin  appears  to  be  white.  It 
possesses  neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  when  moistened  with  water  or 
alcohol  does  not  change  litmus  paper.  Kosin  bears  being  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  at  100^  C,  with  as  little  loss  of  weight  as  over 
snlphuiic  acid  or  by  fusing.      Heated  to  about  140^  C.  in  a  narrow 
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tube,  it  begins  to  soften ;  and  at  142°  G.  it  foses  without  decompo- 
sition. After  cooling,  it  remains  perfectly  transparent ;  but  if  this 
amorphons  kosin  be  brongbt  in  contact  with  a  single  drop  of 
alcohol,  tnfts  of  radiating  crystals  are  immediately  developed  at 
nnmerons  points,  a  process  which  is  most  r^ily  deserved 
nnder  the  microscope,  and  which  may  be  repeated  with  the 
smallest  particle  of  this  snbstance.  This  change  of  form  is  not 
produced  by  water.  The  application  of  stronger  heat  developes  the 
odour  of  butyric  acid,  and  produces  a  reddish  brown  tar,  which 
imparts  a  brown  coloration  to  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
Heated  in  a  current,  of  ^carbonic  acid  gas,  kosin  does  not  sublime, 
but  extends  itself  iar  along  l^e  sides  of  the  tube. 

Water  Isioiled  'with  kosin  acquires  a  slight  opalescence,  without, 
however,  any  sensible  quantity  entering  into  solution.  On  the 
^other  hand,  it  is  very  freely  taken  up  by  ether,  ben£ol,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  chloroform;  less  freely  by  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol.  1000  parts  of  i^he  latter  (sp.  gr.  *818)  at  12''  C.  is  capable 
of  dissolving  2*3  parts  of  kosin;  but  boiling  aloohol  dissolves  it 
readily.  By  slowly  cooling  such  ;a  solution,  the  kosin  is  obtained 
well  crystallized,  but  not  by  evaporation.  Crystals  are  equally  well 
obtained  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  glacial  acetic  add  upon 
cooling.  The  alcoholic  or  acetic  mother  liquor  is  subsequently  ren- 
dered but  slightly  opalescent  by  water. 

The  solution  of  kosin  in  20  parts  of  chloroform  exercises  no  rotary 
infuenee  in  a  tube  25  millimetres  long ;  while  in  a  50  millimetre 
tube  the  solution  is  not  transparent  enough  for  this  examination. 

In  two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  15°  C,  one  part 
of  kosin  forms  a  yellowish  solution  wherein  no  change  is  produced 
by  strong  nitric  acid.  The  solution  quickly  becomes  of  a  clear 
yellow ;  and  after  longer  standing  in  the  cold,  a  brownish  and  then  a 
scarlet  colour;  the  latter  colour  may  be  produced  at  once  by 
warming  gently,  so  that  snlphnrotis  acid  is  not  developed.  In  this 
case  especially  the  smell  of  butyric  acid  is  developed.  This  is  also 
the  case  when  kosin  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2.  From 
the  yellow  solution  kosin  is  precipitated  as  a  whitish  turbidity  on 
the  addition  of  water ;  but  when  the  solution  has  become  red  by 
time  or  by  heat,  it  deposits  scarlet-coloured  flakes. 

A  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  kosin  is  at  first  scarcely 
altered  by  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  after  a  short 
tinie  the  mixture  assumes  a  &ne  and  permanent  red  colour.  The 
same  solution  gradually  acquires  a  similar  colour  in  contact  with 
reduced  iron. 
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Pare  solutions  of  kosin  are  reddened  along  the  sides  of  tbe  dish 
daring  slow  evaporation. 

An  alcohoUo  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  csauses  no  precipi- 
tation from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  kosin.  Dissolved  in^  chloroform, 
kosin  is  not  perceptibly  changed  by  bromine. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  the  oaostic  and  carbonated  alkcJies,  but  not 
of  borax,  readily  dissolve  kosin,  especially  if  gently  heated;  the 
yellow  colour  of  these  solutions  also  is  changed  to  red  by  heating  or 
long  standing. 

Upon  neutialiidng  these  alkaline  solutions,  either  a  white  amor- 
pboos  or  pale  yellowish  microcrystalline  precipitate  is  formed 
(according  to  the  temperature  and  concentradon),  which,  when 
well  washed,  is  tasteless  and  indifferent  to  litmus  paper.  Bapid 
eisiocation  lessens  its  volnone ;  but  when  dried  by  ezposare  to  air  at 
ordinary  temperature,  it  nmy  be  heated  to  100^  without  loss  of 
weight.  The  same  behaviour  is  shown  by  kosin,  which  after  pre- 
cipitation from  alkaline  solation  is  immediately  taken  up  by  ether  or 
chloroform. 

The  colourless  appearance  of  the  amorphous  precipitate  is  caused 
solely  by  its  minute  state  of  division,  for  its  alcoholic  solution  yields- 
af2;ain  the  former  yeUow  crystals  ;  and  a  white  amorphous  substance, 
when  carefully  dried  and  fused,  forme  beautiful  yellow  needles  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  alcohoL 

Heated  in  closed  tubes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  during  a  con- 
siderable time,  kosin  suffers  no  perceptible  change. 

If  kosin  be  fused  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  mass  dissolved  in 
water,  no  precipitation  takes  place  upon  supersaturation  with 
sulphuric  add  ;  but  the  mixture  smells  of  formic  and  butyric  acids, 
and  contains  oxalic  acid. 

The  combustion  of  kosin  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  which  lef^ 
scarcely  a  trace  of  ash  in  the  platinum  boat,  gave  the  following  per- 
centage composition : — 

I.  n.  nr.  iv. 

e    6606    .        .    64*92    .        .    64*25    .         .    64-23 
H     6-73    .        .      6-81     .        .      6-61    .  6-62 

From  these  results  the  formula  Og^  Hj^  Ojo  is  calculated,  which 
requires : — 

SIC  .  .  .  372  .  .  .  .  65-26. 
38H  ...  38  ...  .  6-66. 
10  0      .        .        .      160      .        .        .        .      28-0» 

570  10000 
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Having  ihas  stated  the  composition  and  the  chemical  and  ph;^ca1 
properties  of  kosin,  the  anthors  give  an  account  of  their  experiments 
in  reference  to  the  action  of  concentrated  snlphnric  acid,  of  sodium 
amalgam,  and  of  acetic  anhydride  npon  this  sabstance.  They  intend 
to  resnme  and  complete  these  researches,  which  at  present  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  kosin  is  an  ether  of  isobntyric  acid.  As  to  the 
relation  between  their  kosin  and  Bedall's  koossio,  they  suppose  that 
variable  quantities  of  the  former  are  present  in  the  latter.  The 
kosin  they  have  examined  is  a  chemically  pure  substance,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  Bedall's  preparation.  Prof.  Buchheim,  who  hfis 
tested  the  medicinal  efifeot  of  the  pure  preparation,  states  that  its 
anthelmintic  action  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Bedall*8  koussin. 
From  this  it  follows  that  even  if  the  action  of  koussin  should  be 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  kosin,  the  latter  would  require  to  be 
in  the  same  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  former  in  order  to  produce 
its  full  anthelmintic  effect. 

Pure  kosin  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  in  the  list  of 
recognized  medicines. 

Conversion  of  Brucine  into  Strychnine.  F.  S.  Sonnenschein. 
(Ber.  deiUsch.  Ohem.  Oes.,  1875,  212.)  In  comparing  the  formula 
of  bracine  with  that  of  strychnine  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former 
may  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  four  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  HjO  and  C  O2. 

Brucine  .  C^g  £[2^^*204 

+  40     .        .         .  O4 

f  TT  n  ^  ^a  ^26  ^2  Og 

Strychnine         .         .         CS1H22N2O2 

The  actual  conversion  of  the  one  alkaloid  into  the  other  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Brucine  is  gently  heated  with  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  flask ;  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  gases  containing  C  O2.  The  red  solution  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation  on  a  water  i)ath,  and  then  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  shaken  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  reddish  yellow  residue,  consisting  of  a  yel- 
lowish resin,  some  red  colouring  matter,  and  an  alkaloid.  The  latter 
when  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallization,  pos- 
sesses all  the  chemical  properties  of  strychnine.    Its  hydrochlorate 
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forms  fine  silky,  needle-shaped  crystals,  containing  9'20of  chlorine; 
the  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  Oji  Hgj  Nj  O3,  H  CI,  requires  958 
per  cent. 

The  convertibility  of  bracine  into  strychnine  is  not  only  of 
general  scientific  interest,  but  also  important  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  case : — 

A  student  in  the  author's  laboratory  received  a  mixture  contain- 
ing brucine  and  nitrate  of  lead  for  examination.  By  Stass  Otto's 
method  he  separated  the  base,  which,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
did  not  show  the  reactions  of  brucine,  but  those  of  strychnine.  The 
brucine  used  for  this  mixture  was  quite  £ree  from  strychnine. 

Creatine.  M.  Engel.  (Jowm,  de  Fharm,  et  de  Chim,,  4th  series,  xx., 
103.)  It  is  well  known  that  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  produce  no  effect  on  a  solution  of  creatine.  But  if  a  saturated 
solution  of  creatine  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  with  a  little  potash,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  potash.  After  a  short  time  the  liquid 
chaoges  to  a  gelatinous,  transparent  mass,  which  becomes  reduced 
immediately  on  heating,  and  after  several  hours  in  the  cold. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
the  presence  of  the  potash  would  cause  the  production  of  an  olive 
precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver. 

Five  or  six  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  mixed  with  two 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  creatine  ;  potash  is 
then  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  re-dissolved. 

This  test  is  characteristic  of  creatine.  It  is  evidently  based  on 
the  formation  of  a  compound  of  creatine  with  oxide  of  silver. 

A  combination  of  creatine  with  oxide  of  mercury  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  corrosive  sublimate,  and  subsequently  potash,  to  a  solu- 
tion of  creatine  in  excess,  and  shaking  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds ; 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash,  and  is  not  blackened  by  it.  Beduction  takes  place 
in  the  cold  after  some  time,  but  more  rapidly  on  the  application  of 
heat.  If  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of 
creatine  containing  an  excess  of  potash,  the  same  white  precipitate 
is  obtained  ;  but  a  yellow  coloration  due  to  mercuric  oxide  is  pro- 
duced by  a  slight  excess  of  sublimate  after  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  creatine.  This  reaction  may  probably  lead  to  a  method 
for  the  volumetric  determination  of  creatine. 

Hote  on  Veratrine.  M.  Lepage.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ghim., 
1874!,  300.)  The  author  finds  that  the  light  and  pulverulent  vera- 
trine, as  generally  met  with  in  commerce,  is  not  the  preparation 
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crystalHaed  from  pare  ether  prescribed  by  the  French  Codex,  but  is 
merely  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  on  another  alkali 
from  the  snlphuric  solution  of  the  alkaloid  decolourised  by  chiarcoal. 
When  treated  with  ether  of  65^  B.,  this  commercial  preparation 
always  leaves  a  brown  residue  (veratrine  of  Conerbe),  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent. ; 
whereas  veratrine  prepared  in  strict  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  Codex,  is  a  colourless  resinoid  substance,  entirely  soluble  in 
ether.  The  pharmacist  who  does  not  prepare  his  own  veratrine, 
should  not  neglect  to  test  the  purchased  article,  with  regard  to  its 
solubility  in  ether  of  66^  B. ;  should  a  residue  be  left,  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
weight  of  ether,  decanting  the  clear  solution  from  the  insoluble 
matter,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  The  following  two 
tests  are  characteristic  of  veratrine : — A  particle  placed  in  con- 
tact with  10  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  tint, 
which  soon  changes  to  a  deep  and  persistent  blood-red.  A  few 
centigrams  of  the  alkaloid  when  boiled  with  ten  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  produce  a  fine  purplish  red  coloration  in  the  liquid. 

Some  authors  state  that  veratrine  imparts  a  scarlet  colour  to  nitric 
acid.  M.  Lepage  has  not  been  able  to  ol)tain  this  reaction ;  he  has 
never  observed  more  than  a  light  yellow  coloration  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 

EsBmatoxylin  as  an  Acidimetric  Indicator.  0.  Maschke. 
{Archiv  der  Fharmacie^  1875,  iii.,  34.)  A  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  hsBmatoxylin,  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  in  a  platinum 
dish  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  ammonia,  assumes  a  brownish  or 
brownish  yellow  colour.  If  the  same  experiment  be  performed  in 
a  test  tube,  instead  of  a  platinum  vessel,  a  purplish  red  colora- 
tion is  produced  in  a  few  seconds,  even  before  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  reaches  the  boiling  point.  This  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  trace  of  alkali  dissolved  from  the  glass  by  hot  water,  and  shows 
the  great  delicacy  of  the  reaction  of  hsBmatoxylin  with  alkalies, 
which  may  also  be  judged  from  the  following  experiment : — 2  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  containing  half  a  millig^m  per 
litre,  were  heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  one  drop  of  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  heematoxylin.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  liquid 
showed  a  distinct  red  coloration,  which  rapidly  increased  in  intensity. 

The  behaviour  of  haematoxylin  to  acids  is  less  striking.  To 
highly  diluted  acids  it  imparts  a  brown,  brownish  yellow,  or  yellow, 
and  to  less  diluted  adds,  a  pink  colour.  The  latter  changes  on 
standing,  or  especially  on  heating,  to  brown  or  yellow. 
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The  foregoing  staiemenia  show  tlie  applicability  of  hsomatozylin 
as  an  indicator  in  aeidimetrio  determinations.  The  acid  is  largely 
dilated  with  water,  mixed  with  one  drop  of  solution  of  lUBmatozytin, 
and  heated  in  a  beaker ;  when  hot,  the  standard  solution  of  alkali  is 
added  drop  by  drop  from  a  barette.  It  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
mixture,  as  carbonic  acid  interferes  with  ihe  reaction.  The  great 
adrantage  of  the  use  of  heematoxylin  as  an  indicator  consists  in  this, 
that  non-Tolatile  acids  may  be  titrated  directly  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate.  The  author  employs  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodinm  containing  one  half  of  an  equivalent  in  one  litre.  The 
saturated  solution  of  h»matoxylin  can  be  preserved  by  keeping  it 
under  benzol,  and  protecting  it  from  the  light.  The  accuracy  of  the 
methods  is  shown  by  the  following  results : — 


Oxalic  acid  lued. 

Bolationof  NaHOO.. 

Calcnlated  quantity 

of  solution  of 
NaH CO,  required. 

1.    O-TSTl  gram. 

24*95  O.C. 

24-98  O.C. 

2.    0-6149      „ 

1630    „ 

16-36    „ 

8.    0-6669      ,, 

2106    „ 

21-17     ,. 

4.    0-6206      „ 

19-65    „ 

19-70    „ 

CryBtallized  BigitaUn.  M.  Nativelle.  {Joum,  dePharm,  et  de 
Chim.y  4th  series,  xx.,  81 ;  Phcmn.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  208.)  The 
process  described  by  the  author  in  his  former  paper  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  crystallized  dig^talin,  is  one  that  presents  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, and  in  unpractised  hands  has  frequently  only  yielded  ne- 
gative results.  Sensible  of  this,  M.  Nativelle  has  duriog  the  past 
two  years  sought  to  discover  a  satisfactory  modification  of  it,  and  he 
has  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the 
Society  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris  the  details  of  a  process  by  which  he 
states  the  new  substance  can  be  obtained  inexpensively  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  absolutely  pure.  The  modification  consists 
chiefly  in  the  separation  of  digitalin  from  the  digitin  by  means  of 
chloroform,  and  afterwards  removing  the  yellow  oily  substance, 
which  accompanies  the  digitalin  and  retards  its  crystallization,  by 
treatment  with  ether. 

Before  describing  the  process,  the  author  gives  some  details  as  to 
tbe  comparative  value,  for  the  purpose,  of  digitalis  in  its  difierent 
stages  of  growth.  The  plant  of  the  first  year,  especially  that  which 
is  collected  too  young,  is  not  rich  in  crystallizable  digitalin ;  fleshy 
and  full  of  juice,  it  abounds  in  digitalein  and  extractive  matter. 
Digitin,  a  crystallizable  but  inert  substance,  which  muQt  not  be  con- 
founded with  ihe  active  principle,  is  present  in  it  as  in  the  older 
plant.    The  plant  of  the  second  year's  growth,  collected  just  when 
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the  first  flowers  appear,  using  only  the  leaves  from  which  the 
petioles  have  been  removed,  is  what  ike  author  has  found  most  suit- 
able, both  for  the  preparation  of  digitalin  and  for  use  in  the  natnral 
state. 

M.  Nativelle's  experiments  confirm  the  observations  of  previous 
authors  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  parts  of  the  plant. 
He  has  found  that  the  root,  stems,  petioles,  and  veins,  contain  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  active  crystallizable  principle,  and  in 
operating  upon  equal  quantities  of  the  petioles  and  of  the  green 
portion  of  the  same  leaves  from  which  the  petioles  had  been  removed, 
he  obtained  five  times  as  much  crystallized  digitalin  from  the  latter 
as  from  the  former.  Thus  selected,  the  ordinary  yield  of  digitalin 
is  one  part  in  one  thousand ;  but  from  the  mature  plant  collected  in 
the  Yosges,  he  has  obtained  12  centigrams  to  the  100  grams. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process : — 

Digitalis  Leaves  (Yosges) ,  in  moderately  fine  powder      1000  grams. 

Neutral  Plumbic  Acetate 250      ,, 

Distilled  Water 1000     „ 

The  lead  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  cold  water,  the  powder  added  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  passed  through  a  sieve  and  left  in  contact 
during  twenty-four  hours,  taking  care  to  stir  it  together  from  time 
to  time.  The  mixture  is  next  exhausted  in  a  displacement  ap- 
paratus, with  50°  alcohol,  until  it  ceases  to  impart  any  bitterness. 
To  this  liquor  is  added  40  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  to 
saturation  in  cold  water.  The  effervescence  having  terminated,  the 
spirit  is  distilled  off,  and  the  remaining  liquor  evaporated  in  a  water 
bath  to  about  2000  grams ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  diluted 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards 
the  clear  liquor  is  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate drained  and  pressed. 

The  extractive  liquor  being  thus  removed,  the  precipitate  weighs 
about  100  grams.  This  is  suspended  in  about  1000  grams  of  80^ 
alcohol,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a  fine  metallic  or  silken  sieve. 
The  resulting  turbid  liquor  is  then  heated  to  ebullition,  and  ten 
grams  of  neutral  plumbic  acetate  added  to  it ;  the  heat  is  continued 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper.  Upon 
the  deposit  in  the  filter  alcohol  is  poured,  to  remove  any  liquor  it 
may  retain,  and  it  is  then  pressed.  To  the  liquor  is  added  50 
grams  of  quite  neutral  vegetable  charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  and  it 
is  then  distilled.  The  charcoal  remaining  is  heated  for  some  time 
in  a  water  bath  to  drive  off  any  alcohol  it  may  retain,  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  put  to  drain  upon  the  sieve  used  for  the  separation  of 
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the  precipitate,  and  thus  separated  from  the  coloured  liqaor.  This 
charcoal  is  dried  in  a  stove,  and  exhausted  hj  displacement  with . 
chloroform,  until  the  latter  passes  through  colourless.  This  liquor 
is  distilled  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  crude  digitalin,  mixed  with 
a  pitchj  substance  and  oil.  It  is  dissolved  by  heat  in  100  grams 
of  90°  alcohol,  one  gram  of  neutral  plumbic  acid  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  is  added,  and  ten  grams  of  washed  animal  charcoal  in 
fine  grains  without  powder;  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes  it  is 
allowed  to  cool.  After  the  liquor  has  settled,  it  is  filtered  through 
a  gb&ss  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  tight  cotton  plug ;  it  passes 
quickly  and  clear,  and  to  the  residue  the  deposit  is  added,  and  the 
whole  exhausted  of  all  bitterness  by  alcohol,  which  is  afterwards 
distilled.  The  digitalin  appears  in  a  crystalline  grumous  mass, 
contaminated  by  the  coloured  oil.  It  is  separated  from  the  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  liquor  in  which  it  is  found,  then  dissolved  by 
heat  in  10  grams  of  90""  alcohol,  five  grams  of  rectified  sulphuric 
ether,  and  15  grams  of  distilled  water  added,  and  the  whole 
shaken  together  in  a  stoppered  vessel.  Two  layers  are  formed : 
the  upper  is  coloured,  and  consists  of  ether  which  has  taken  up  the 
tat  oil ;  the  lower  is  colourless  and  contains  the  digitalin,  which, 
being  set  free,  quickly  crystallizes.  Two  days  afterwards  the  whole 
is  poured  into  a  small  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  tight  cotton  plug, 
the  mother  liquor  passes  through,  and  then  the  coloured  layer,  whac 
remains  of  the  latter  adhering  to  the  crystals  being  washed  off  by  a 
little  ether. 

This  first  crystallization  of  digitalin  is  slightly  coloured.  To 
obtain  it  perfectly  white,  two  purifications  are  necessary ;  but  pre- 
viously a  treatment  with  chloroform  is  indispensable  to  separate 
about  one-tenth  its  weight  of  digitin,  which  it  still  retains.  The 
digitalin,  well  dried,  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
dissolved  in  20  parts  of  chloroform,  and  the  solution  filtered 
through  a  tight  plug  of  cotton.  The  dear  liquor  which  passes  is 
distilled  to  dryness,  and  a  little  alcohol  then  added  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  by  evaporation  the  last  traces  of  chloroform. 

This  digitalin  is  dissolved  in  30  grams  of  90"^  alcohol,  five 
'^rams  of  washed  animal  charcoal  in  granules  added,  the  liquor 
boiled  during  ten  minutes  and  filtered,  the  charcoal  exhausted  as 
before,  and  finally  the  product  is  distilled ;  the  digitalin  crystallizes 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  it  is  still  coloured.  To  obtain  it 
white,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  heat  in  eight  grams  of  90^  alcohol, 
four  grams  of  ether,  and  eight  grams  of  water  added,  and  the  whole 
shaken  together  in  a  close  vessel.     Afler  being  exposed  during  a 
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night,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  digitalin  is  depoBited  in  small  white 
acicniar  gronps ;  that  which  still  retains  oolonring  matter  (aboat 
one-fifth)  remains  in  the  mother  liquor,  from  which,  however,  it 
can  be  purified  with  very  little  loss.  The  whole  is  poured  into 
a  cylinder,  as  before  described,  and  the  crystals  washed  with 
ether. 

The  digitalin,  so  obtained,  is  white  and  pure ;  but^  by  a  further 
treatment,  it  may  be  obtained  still  more  beautifully  and  perfectly 
crystallized.  For  that,  it  is  dissolved  in  25  parts  of  93°  alcohol, 
and  treated  with  five  parts  of  animal  black  as  before.  The  colourless 
liquor  obtained  is  distilled  until  reduced  to  10  parts;  the  heat  is 
then  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  to  dissolve  a  little  digitalin  that 
is  deposited,  and  the  solution  poured  upon  a  slightly  heated  glass, 
supported  under  a  bell-glass,  and  covered  with  a  disk.  The  crystals 
then  form  slowly  in  groups  or  bundles  of  very  white  slender  brilliant 
needles.  When  they  no  longer  appear  to  augment,  the  disk  is  re- 
moved, and  the  alcohol  being  nearly  evaporated,  the  crystals  are 
dried  in  the  air  upon  folds  of  paper. 

The  Chemical  Natoxe  of  Digitalin.  C.  Kosmann.  (Abstract  of 
a  paper  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  4th  series,  xx.,  427 ; 
Pharm.  Joum.y  3rd  series,  v.,  545.) 

Di^talts  jpurpurea  contains  an  immediate  principle  which  has 
been  named  successively  digitalin,  digitasolin,  and  digitaletin.  This 
substance  is  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  readily 
altered  by  the  action  of  water,  acids,  and  alkalies.  By  the  action  of 
dilute  Kg  SO4  or  HCl,  it  splits  up  into  glucose  and  insoluble  digi- 
talin ;  the  latter  by  the  farther  action  of  the  acid  forms  glucose 
digitaliretin  (paradigitaletin),  and  this,  under  the  same  infiuenoe,  is 
ultimately  decomposed  into  dehydrated  digitaliretin  and  water. 

Soluble  digitalin  is  the  immediate  principle  existing  in  the  plant, 
the  other  substances  named  being  merely  derivatives  produced  from 
it  by  the  action  of  heat,  water,  acids,  and  other  agents.  The  ease 
with  which  it  suffers  chemical  changes  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  always  obtained  from  the  plant  together  with  the  insoluble.  Both 
digitalins  are  glucosides ;  they  are  very  bitter  and  energetic  in  their 
physiological  action.  The  soluble  is  principally  manufactured  in 
Germany,  the  insoluble  in  France.  The  yield  obtained  according  to 
the  Gterman  process  is : — 

Soluble  Digitalin  (very  pnre  and  active)  0*623  per  cent. 
Insoluble    „  „  0-167        ,r 

Total  .    0*790 
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Solable  digitalizi  was  analyzed  with  the  following  resalts : — 
(C  =  6;  0-8)    Cg^H^aOgy. 

Beqaired  for  formula. 
C    .        .        .        .    56-96    ....    55-69 
H  .        .        .        .      7-89     ....      7-26 
O    .        .        .        .    86-85     ....    87-06 

10000  100-00 

Solable  digitalin  attracts  water  with  avidity,  and  some  which  the 
aathor  analyzed  in  1859  corresponded  with  the  formula  C^  H^^  0^ 
+  3H0.  On  the  other  hand,  insoluble  digilatin,  called  abo,  in 
Germany,  digitaletin,  gives  npon  analysis : — 

C 68  741 

H 7-692 

0 83-567 

Its  formula  is : — 

C43  H53  O18  =  C54  H45  Ogo  -  C12  H12  O12 

Insolnble        Hydrated  solnble 

digitalin.  digitalin.  01aco«e. 

Insoluble  digitalin,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  up 
another  molecule  of  glucose,  and  is  converted  into  digitalireiin. 

^43  ^88  ^18  +  4  H  0  =  Cgo  Hjg  Oio  +  C12  H12  0^2 

Insoluble  digitalin.  Digitaliretin. 

Digitaliretin  yielded  upon  analysis : — 

Bequired  for  abore  f omnia. 
C  .         ...    68-225  ....    63-60 
H  .        .        .  8-4U  ....       8-77 

O   .        .        .        .     28-361   ....    27-73 

100-000  100-00 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  digi- 
taliretin loses  four  molecules  of  water,  and  becomes  dehydrated 
digitaliretin,  which  gives : — 

C 72-289 

H 8-484 

O 19-277 

100-000 
This  is  the  last  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  digitalin.     Its  for- 
mula is :— ' 

CaoHft  Ofi  =  C80H25  Oio-  4  H  0. 
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It  approaches  closely  the  true  resins  in  its  large  proportion  of 
carbon.  It  melts  at  60^  C,  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  insolnble  in  water, 
and  solnble  in  ammonia,  ether,  and  alcohol;  whilst  digitaliretin 
(CgQ  Hgg  0|o)  commences  to  melt  at  169°  C,  is  insolable  in  water, 
anmionia,  and  canstic  soda,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  soluble  in 
warm  alcohol,  and  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  occurs  as  a 
glistening  crystalline  powder,  or  in  nacreous  scales.  The  Germans 
also  call  it  paradigitaletin. 

If  soluble  digitalin  be  compared  with  salicin,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  bodies :  one  molecnle 
of  soluble  salicin  by  the  loss  of  two  molecules  of  glucose  being  con- 
verted into  saligenin,  much  less  soluble ;  and  this  by  the  loss  of  two 
molecules  of  water  becomes  insoluble  saliretin.  Moreover,  salicin 
combines  with  bases,  and  the  author  has  obtained  a  digitalinate  of 
soda  perfectly  crystallized  in  a  radiate  form. 

If  the  composition  of  the  crystallized  digitalin  of  MM.  Homolle 
and  Nativelle,  be  compared  with  that  of  digitaliretin,  it  vrill  be 
seen  that  they  have  nearly  the  same  centesimal  composition. 

C.  KoBman*B  digitaliretin. 
.    68-226 

.    28-361 


c  . 

Homolle  and  Nativelle's 
crystallizod  digitalin. 

.    62-08   . 

H  . 

.      8-23  . 

0   . 

.    29-69   . 

10000  100000 

In  fact,  it  is  intermediate  between  insoluble  digitalin  and  digitali- 
retin. For  instance,  if  one  molecule  of  insoluble  digitalin  and  two 
molecules  of  digitaliretin  be  taken  (  =  C^g  H33  Ojg  +  2  CgQ  H25  O^q),  a 
mixture  is  obtained  which  has  the  centesimal  composition : — 

C 61-261 

H 8-308 

O 30-431 

100000 

closely  approaching  that  of  the  crystallized  digitalin  of  MM. 
Homolle  and  Nativelle.  If  one  molecule  of  the  former  and  three  of 
the  latter  be  taken,  the  mixture  will  contain  in  100  parts : — 

C 61-682 

H 8-411 

0 29-907 

100000 
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The  aathor  therefore  oonsiders  it  possible  that  the  crystallized 
digitalin  of  MM.  Homolle  and  Nativelle  is  a  product  which  has 
already  undergone  partial  alteration  by  the  mnltiplicity  of  the 
manipulations.  He  fhrther  thinks  it  important  that  in  medicine  the 
soluble  or  insolnble  digitalin,  as  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
should  be  adhered  to,  that  product  being  very  efficacious. 

As  to  tlie  digitalin  of  M.  NatiTelle,  the  author  is  induced  to 
believe  that  it  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  pure  for  an  ultimate 
analysis.     It  gives  for  100  parts : — 

C 54-72 

H 9-22 

O 86-06 

These  figures  indicate  no  rational  formula ;  divided  by  their  equi- 
valents they  give  C^g  H^g  Og.     If  the  centesimal  figures  were  : — 

C 66-26 

H 7-89 

O 86-85 

it  would  follow  that  this  body  was  identical  with  the  before  men- 
tioned soluble  digitalin,  but  the  analysis  of  M.  Nativelle  gives  con- 
siderably too  much  hydrogen. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  considers  himself  justified  in  asserting 
that  it  is  the  soluble  digitalin  which  is  primarily  elaborated  by  the 
plant,  and  which  yields  by  decomposition  the  other  above  named 
productB. 

Active  Principles  of  Foxglove.  Prof.  Schmiedeberg.  (Abstract 
of  a  paper  in  the  Archiv  fur  eoBperimerU.  Pathol,  und  Pharrndkol.  ,- 
Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  741.)  The  author  has  prepared  a 
new,  well-defined,  crystallizable  principle,  digitoxiny  from  the  leaves 
of  Digitalis  purpurea,  and  exactly  investigated  the  constituents  of 
commercial  "  digitalin,"  as  obtained  from  seeds  of  the  same  plant. 

As  to  digitoonnj  Schmiedeberg  completely  exhausted  with  water 
the  leaves,  previously  dried  and  powdered,  and  then  extracted  them 
repeatedly  with  dilute  alcohol,  of  50  per  cent. ;  the  tincture  thus  ob- 
tained was  then  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  as  long  as  it  pro- 
duced a  precipitate.  The  latter  being  separated,  the  filtered  liquid 
was  concentrated,  and  the  deposit  now  formed,  after  some  days, 
removed  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  It  was  then  washed  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  by  which  a  yellow  matter  (chry- 
icpkan  /)  was  partly  removed.  The  substance  was  then  dried,  and 
yielded  to  chloroform  a  brownish  mass,  which,  after  the  chloroform 
had  been  driven  ofiT,  was  purified  by  benzin.     This  liquid  dissolved 
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the  remainder  of  the  yellow  or  orange  matter  and  a  little  fat,  leav- 
ing cmde  digitozin,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  reciystallization  from 
warm  alcohol,  80  per  cent.,  adding  a  little  charcoal.  This  pnri- 
fication  still  yields  yellowish  crystals,  which  ought  to  be  washed 
again  with  carbonate  of  sodinm,  ether,  or  benzin,  and  then  recrys- 
talUzed  from  warm  absolute  alcohol,  containing  a  little  chloroform. 
This  pi*ocess,  however,  will  only  afiford  colourless  crystals  provided 
it  be  so  performed  as  to  cause  the  separation  of  digitozin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  not  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent.  If  the  liquid  is  instead  allowed  to  evaporate,  it  will  soon 
assume  a  darker  coloration.  In  the  way  just  pointed  out,  perfectly 
colourless  scales  or  needle-shaped  crystals  of  pure  digitoxin  are  at 
length  formed,  the  yield  being  not  more  than  about  one  part  from 
10,000  of  dried  leaves. 

Digitoxin  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  it  does  not  even  impart 
its  intensely  bitter  taste  as  displayed  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is 
likewise  insoluble  in  benzin  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  more  abundantly  so  in  chloroform,  the  latter  liquid 
however  acting  but  very  slowly  on  digitoxin.  Its  best  solvent  is 
alcohol,  either  cold  or  warm.  The  composition  of  digitoxin  answers 
to  the  formula  C31H33O7. 

Digitoxin  warmed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  assumes  a 
yellow  or  greenish  hue,  the  same  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
commercial  "  digitalin."  Digitoxin  is  not  a.sacoharogenous  matter ; 
in  alcoholic  solution  it  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  and  then 
affords  toxiresin^  an  unorystallizable,  yellowish  substance,  which 
may  easily  be  separated  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility  in  ether ; 
it  appears  to  be  produced  also  if  digitoxin  is  maintained  for  some 
time  in  the  state  of  fasion  at  about  240°  C.  Toxiresin  proved  to  be 
a  very  powerful  poison,  acting  energetically  on  the  heart  and 
muscles  of  frogs.  The  very  specific  action  of  foxglove  is  due — not 
exclusively — ^to  digitoxin ;  it  is  so  highly  poisonous  that  Schmiede- 
berg  thinks  it  not  at  all  fit  for  medicinal  use  which  might  rather  be 
confined  to  other  constituents  of  foxglove,  as,  for  instance,  to  those 
described  further  on  under  the  names  of  digitalin  and  digitalein. 
The  latter,  however,  are  of  more  difficult  extraction  than  digitoxin. 

The  preparation  of  digitoxin  is  similar  to  that  of  Nativelle's  crys- 
tallized ^'digitalin;"  the  former  as  weU  as  paradigitogenin  (of 
Schmiedeberg),  is  largely  found  in  Nativelle's  digitalin. 

Foxglove  growing  abundantly  in  Alsace,  there  is  at  Stzussbui^  a 
firm,  Messrs.  Henn  db  XitUer,  making  digitalin  from  seeds  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale.    They  exhaust  the  seeds  with  alcohol,  50 
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per  cent.,  distil  off  the  alcohol  in  a  vacanm  apparatus,  pnrif  j  the 
liquid  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  add  tannic  add.  From  the 
precipitate  now  formed  and  immediately  dried,  "  digitalin  "  is  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  a  whitish  powder,  almost 
completely  soluble  in  water,  and  acting  very  energetically. 

This  conunercial  digitalin  chiefly  furnished  the  materials  of 
Schmiedeberg's  researches  on  the  principles  afforded  by  the  seeds  of 
foxglove.  Among  them  three  substances  are  directly  obtainable, 
being  no  doubt  contained  in  the  seed  itself ;  whereas,  five  other  sub- 
stances are  artificially  derived  from  the  former,  viz. : — 

I. — Digitonin,  an  amorphous  body,  soluble  in  water ;  not  in  cold 
alcohol,  nor  in  ether,  benzol,  or  chloroform.  It  yields  by  decomposi- 
tion sugar,  and  gradually  the  following  derivativeB  : — 

1.  Digitoresin. 

2.  Digitonein. 

3.  Digitogenin. 

4.  Fkradigitogenin. 

11, — Digitalin ;  it  forms  roundish,  not  crystalline,  tofts ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  ether,  or  chloroform;  abundantly  in  alcohol, 
or  in  alcohol  containing  chloroform.  Digitalin  is  likewise  dissolved 
by  even  dilute  acetic  acid  as  well  as  by  boiling  water ;  it  may  be 
split  up  into  sugar,  and — 

1.  Digitaliresin,  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  substances  not 
jet  more  exactly  examined. 

in. — Digitalein,  a  yellowish  substance,  affording  with  water  froth- 
ing solutions  like  digitonin,  yet  differing  from  it  by  being  soluble  in 
chloroform.  The  product  it  yields  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
appears  to  agree  with  digitaliresin. 

I.  Digitonin. 

Commercial  digitalin,  as  alluded  to,  is  moistened  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  treated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  which  will  dissolve  the  greater  part  of  the  digitalin. 
The  filtered  liquid,  on  addition  of  ether,  yields  digitonin,  which  is  to 
be  subsequently  dissolved  by  warm  alcohol,  purified  by  charcoal,  and 
again  precipitated  by  ether.  Digitonin  may  also  be  prepared  by 
mixing  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  "  digitalin  "  with  baryta, 
when  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  from  which  carbonate  of  barium 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  Digitonin  then  re- 
mains in  the  liquid,  which  is  to  be  cautiously  concentrated,  diluted 
by  alcohol,  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  ether  in  order  to  precipitate 
first  some  impure  digitonin.    This  being  removed,  and  more  ether 
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•added,  nearly  pure  digitonin  makes  its  appearance ;  it  is  perfectly 
purified  by  repeating  this  treatment,  which,  however,  will  unayoid- 
M.f  canse  a  considerable  loss  of  digitonin.  Its  aqueous  solution 
part(Jces  of  the  frothing  quality  of  solutions  of  saponin  ;  and,  in  fact, 
digitonin  and  saponin  are  very  closely  allied.  Schmiedeberg  assigns 
to  digitonin  the  formula  C31  H^g  0^7,  Bocbleder's  formula  of  saponin 
being  CgjHg^Oig. 

Digitonin  turns  red  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  not  so 
saponin.  The  former  then  yields  a  flocculent  matter,  consisting  of 
digiioresin  and  digttonevn;  digitoresin  may  easily  be  removed  by 
means  of  ether.  Digitonein  is  insoluble  in  boiling  acohol,  or  in 
alcohol  containing  chloroform,  and  is  separated  from  these  solutions 
by  ether  in  form  of  white  tufts,  devoid  of  crystalline  structure. 
Digitoresin,  as  well  as  digitonein,  is  further  resolvable  into  sugar 
and  substances  which  remain  to  be  examined.  The  product  thus 
afforded  by  digitonein  yields,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
brown  liquid,  displaying  in  sunshine  a  magnificent  green  fluores- 
cence. Lastly,  digitoresin  and  digitonein  have  also  been  observed  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  digitonin,  mixed  with  an  aqueous  infusion  of 
foxglove  leaves,  the  whole  liquid  being  kept  for  some  months  at  a 
temperature  of  35^,  when  a  slow  fermentation  took  place. 

A  crystallized  substance,  digitogenin^  is  afibrded  if  either  digi- 
toresin or  digitonein  in  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  for  a  day  or  two 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alcohol  is  removed 
by  distillation,  the  yellow  residue  washed  with  water,  and  crystallized 
from  hot  alcohol.  The  long,  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
digitogenin  are  abundantly  soluble  in  chloroform,  but  little  in  ether. 
They  are  not  coloured  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  turn 
yellow  by  warming,  and  then  display  the  same  green  flnorescence  as 
the  above-mentioned  derivative  of  digitonein. 

On  exposing  a  solution  of  digitonin  to  slow  fermentation  there  is 
found  a  considerable  deposit,  from  which  pa/radigitogenin  may  be 
extracted  by  chloroform ;  it  is  likewise  crystallizable,  and  very  closely 
allied  to  digitogenin.  Yet  paradigitogenin,  when  moistened  with 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  assumes  a  reddish  brown  hue ; 
that  substance  is  also  readily  formed  by  heating  commercial  "  dig'- 
talin  "  with  water  to  about  210"^  or  220°  C.  Paradigitogenin  has 
been  proved  to  be  present  to  some  extent  in  Nativelle's  digitalin ;  it 
agrees,  perhaps,  with  the  *'  digitalose  "  of  Homolle  and  Quevenne. 

II.  Digitalin. 
This  appellation  has  been  applied  by  Schmiedeberg  to  a  very 
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well  defined  subBtance,  'which,  he  remoyed  from  commercial  digitolin 
by  a  mixture  of  1  yolnme  of  ether  and  3  yolnmes  of  alcohol.  The 
liquid  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  small  quantities  of  water,  which 
wOl  difisolye  both  di^talin  and  digitalein ;  although  pure  digitalin, 
if  not  accompanied  by  other  constituents  of  fozgloye,  would  not  dis- 
Bolye  in  water.  From  the  above  liquid  the  ether  is  distilled  off, 
and  water  is  added,  and  then  if  the  liquid  be  concentrated  by  gently 
warming  it,  a  flocculent  whitish  or  yellowish  mass  of  Schmiedeberg's 
digitalin  is  obtained.  The  same  may  also  be  got  from  the  ethereal 
solutions,  which  had  furnished  digitonin,  as  above  said.  Crude 
digitalin  is  contaminated  with  a  yellow  matter,  probably  ckrysophcm. 
This  is  removed  by  using  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ; 
the  digitalin  is  then  washed  with  chloroform,  dissolved  in  warm 
dilute  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  evaporate  the  solution  of  digitalin,  because  it 
would  qnicklj  darken,  even  in  presence  of  charcoal.  Digitalin 
forms  soft,  colourless,  small  grains,  agreeing  in  composition  with 
tbefonnula  CgHgOj;  the  solvents  for  this  substance  are  alcohol, 
alcohol  containing  chloroform,  and  dilate  acetic  acid;  whereas  it  is 
but  sparingly  dissolved  by  ether  or  chloroform,  still  less  bj  water, 
even  when  boiling.  This  well  dofined  digitalin  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  action  of  foxglove  on  the  heart ;  it  is  the  prominent  con- 
stituent of  several  kinds  of  commercial  digitalin,  especially  that  of 
Homolle  and  Quevenne. 

Scbmiedeberg's  digitalin  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  without  assuming  anj  coloration  ;  it  strikes  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  when  warmed,  and  beautifully  red  if  a  little  bromide  of  po- 
tassium be  added.  At  the  same  time  sugar  and  digitaliresin  are 
produced ;  the  latter  is,  like  its  mother  substance,  a  very  powerful 
poison.  Yet  digitaliresin  itself  is  further  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  sugar  and  another  derivative,  which  is  devoid  of  any  active 
virtue.  Digitaliresin  is,  on  the  whole,  nearly  allied  to  digito- 
resin. 

ni.  Digitalein. 

In  order  to  get  this  substance,  the  liquid,  which  had  already 
yielded  digitalin,  is  evaporated  in  vacuo^  the  residue  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  addition  of  a  little 
ether,  impure  digitale'in  separates,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  be- 
oomes  perfectly  clear.  On  further  addition  of  ether,  purer  digitale'in 
is  precipitated.  The  resolution  and  precipitation  is  to  be  repeated 
until   the  digitalein    turns  no  longer  red  with    boiling  concen- 
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trated  hydrochloric  acid,  hat  only  yellowish.  It  has  nevertheless, 
not  yet  heen  possible  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  a  yellowish  hue.  In 
other  respects  digitalein  agrees  with  digitalin,  bat  the  former  is 
abundantly  solnble  in  water,  and  this  solution  froths  like  that  of 
digitonin.  Digitalein  is,  on  the  other  hand,  also  readily  dissolyed 
by  absolute  alcohol,  while  digitonin  is  not  so. 

The  Alkaloid  of  Hops.  Y.  Griessmayer.  (Pharmadstj  Dec., 
1874,  355 ;  from  Dingier' s  FolyL  Journal,)  In  order  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  whether  an  alkaloid  really  exists  in  hops,  the  anthor 
undertook  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  finom  which  the 
following  details  are  quoted : — 

Ten  pounds  of  hops  were  boiled  for  three  hours  in  about  three 
hectolitres  of  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  again  for  seven  hours  and 
the  decoction  concentrated  to  70  litres.  One-half  of  this  was  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  potash,  the  other  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  about 
25  litres  of  distillate  obtained.  Both  distillates  had  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  a  strong  odour,  due,  no  .doubt,  to  triroethylamin,  besides 
a  slight  ammoniacal  smell ;  with  acetic  acid  they  gave  a  slight  cloud, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  a  strong  one.  With  nitrate  of  cobalt  both 
distillates  gave  precipitates ;  the  supernatant  liquid  was  green  in 
the  potash  distillate,  but  rose-red  in  the  magnesia  distillate.  The 
supposition  that  there  was  no  ammonia  in  the  latter  was  found  to  be 
incorrect ;  but  the  quantity  was  less.  In  other  respects,  both  dis- 
tillates were  so  similar  that  the  author  did  not  treat  them  separately. 
The  mixed  distillates  were  distributed  in  different  dishes,  some  being 
neutralized  with  oxalic,  some  with  sulphuric,  and  some  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath.  As 
they  showed  no  considerable  difference,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
only  that  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  described  below.  It 
was  observed  that  all  these  solutions  became  acid  on  evaporation, 
which  was  due  to  the  dissociation  of  the  ammonia  salt,  and  probably 
also  of  the  trimethylamin.  The  solutions  were  at  first  almost  colonr- 
lesB,  but  on  long  evaporation  became  brown,  and  an  apparently  amor- 
phous substance  separated,  which  collected  together  in  flakes,  and 
under  the  microscope  looked  like  spherical  bacteria,  of  a  slightly 
reddish  colour,  and  a  reed-like  structure.  The  dry  residue  from  eva- 
poration was  digested  with  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  the  greater  part 
remained  nndissolved,  and  proved  to  be  sal  ammoniac  by  its  reaction 
with  potash  and  lime,  the  odour,  the  cloud,  the  platinum  salt,  and 
Nessler*s  test.  The  alcoholic  ^liquid  was  heated  to  boiling,  and  after 
boiling  a  short  time  allowed  to  cool ;  a  voluminous  precipitate  crys- 
tallized out,  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  trimethylamin.     When 
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this  salt  was  heated  with  canstio  soda,  a  sharp,  characteristic  odonr 
of  herring  brine  was  given  off;  the  vapour,  when  condaoted  into  a 
colourless  flame,  imparted  to  it  an  intense  yellow  colour.  On  treating 
the  salt  with  cold  soda,  and  holding  over  it  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
acetic  acid,  scarcely  any  reaction  was  observed,  bat  a  rod  dipped  in 
hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  thick  cloud.  When  chloride  of  platinum 
is  added  to  the  salt,  in  a  short  time  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  octa- 
hedral precipitate  forms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  salt  with  hydrochlorate  of  methylamin  also  present,  but  attempts 
to  separate  it  failed.  The  remainder  of  the  alcoholic  liquid,  from 
which  the  g^reater  part  of  the  trimethylin  had  ciystallized  out,  was 
evaporated  on  a  water  bath  until  it  began  to  sputter ;  then  the  al- 
cohol was  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  mass  was  taken  up  with  water, 
and  shaken  in  a  narrow  cylinder  with  potash  and  ether.  A  strong 
odour  of  trimethylamin  was  again  given  off.  After  standing  a  long 
time,  the  ethereal  stratum  was  carefully  taken  off  with  a  pipette,  placod 
in  a  glass  capsule,  and  lefb  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  result 
was  a  brownish  yellow,  alkaline  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  resem- 
bling coniin,  with  a  cooling  but  not  bitter  taste.  A  drop  placed 
under  the  microscope  showed,  beside  the  above-mentioned  reeds  and 
sickles,  also  four-sided  plates,  and  similar  forms.  When  moistened 
with  water  the  filtrate  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  With  chloride  of 
platinum  it  gave  at  first  no  precipitate  ;  on  adding  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  some  time,  it  gave  an  amorphous,  greenish 
yellow  precipitate ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  a  violet  colour.  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  at  first  a  yellow 
colour;  in  half  a  minute  it  turned  green,  then  a  very  dark  green,  with 
a  bluish  colour  at  the  edge ;  in  half  a  minute  more  it  was  colourless. 
With  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  Fehling's  solution,  and  chloride 
of  mercury,  white  precipitates.  With  chloride  of  gold,  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  a  one-tenth 
normal  iodine  solution,  a  brown  precipitate.  With  iodine  vapours,  at 
first  white,  then  yellow ;  with  bromine  itself,  a  sulphur-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  became  orange  and  brown.  With  phospho-tungstic 
acid,  a  voluminous  yellowish  white  precipitate.  With  Nessler's 
solution,  the  ammonia  reaction.  With  hydrochloric  acid  no  reaction. 
Attempts  to  crystallize  it  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid 
failed.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  described,  and  to  which  the 
author  gave  the  old  name  of  lupulin,  was  too  small  to  allow  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  nitrogen  determination  to  be  made.  The  alkaloid 
is  volatile,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  exists  only  as  liquid  and  vapour, 
and  that  the  crystals  observed  were  unessential  companions  that 
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aooompany  it.  Its  analogy  to  coniin  and  nicotin,  which  act  similarly 
toward  fuming  nitric  acid,  favoars  this  sapposition. 

Other  ezperiments  proved  that  some  kinds  of  hops  'contain  no 
trimethylamin,  and  finally,  also,  that  the  substanoes  present  in  hops 
go  into  beer. 

The  Preparation  of  Salicylic  Aeid  and  its  Physiological  AotioiL 
Professor  Kolbe.  (Archiv  der  Pharm.,  3rd  series,  t.,  44b ;  Pharm, 
Joum,^  3rd  series,  t.,  421.)  Artificial  oil  of  ganltheria,  in  which  the 
percentage  of  salicylic  methyl  ether  is  very  yariable,  is  too  costly  for 
the  preparation  from  it  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  salicylic  acid. 
Professor  Kolbe  experimented,  therefore,  whether  a  method  formerly 
described  by  Saatemann,  and  himself,  for  the  preparation  of  artificial 
salicylic  acid  (0^  H^  O^)  from  carbolic  acid  by  the  joint  action  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  sodium  could  be  simplified  and  improved  so  as 
to  allow  of  salicylio  acid  being  obtained  at  a  more  reasonable  cost. 
This  object  he  has  succeeded  in  attaining.  After  numerous  experi- 
ments. Professor  Kolbe  finally  adopted  the  following  method : — In  a 
strong  crude  soda  liquor  of  known  strength,  is  dissolved  a  sufficiency 
of  previously  melted  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  to  saturate  the  caustic 
soda.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  capsule,  and  by 
means  of  stirring  brought  to  a  dry  powder.  The  sodium  carbolate 
so  obtained  is  gradually  heated  in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  of  from 
220^  to  250°G.,  in  a  continuous  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  reaction  is  ended  when  at  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  no 
more  carbolic  acid  passes  over.  It  might  have  been  expected  that, 
the  reaction  going  forward  in  this  maimer,  a  molecule  of  carbonic 
anhydride  would  be  introduced  into  the  molecule  of  sodium  car- 
bolate, and  thus  a  molecule  of  sodium  salicylate  be  formed  :— 

C«H60Na  +  C02=CeH60COONa. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  only  half  the  sodium  carbolate  being 
converted  into  salicylate.  The  reaction  proceeds  ^according  to  the 
following  equation :  — 

Q^J^Q^^  +  COa^CeH^ONaCOONa  +  CeHBOH. 

In  two  molecules  of  sodium  carbolate  under  the  influence  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  an  interchange  of  H  and  Na  takes  place ;  so  that  on  the 
one  hand  carbolic  acid,  and  on  the  other  side  disodic  carbolate 
result ;  which  latter  then  combines  with  the  carbonic  anhydride  to 
form  disodic  salicylate. 

CeHj  O  Na  +  Cg  Hg  ONa=  Cg  H^NaO  Na-i-  Cg  Fg  0  H. 
CgH^NaONa  +  COg^C^H^ONaCOONa. 
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From  this  salt  the  salicylic  add  is  separated  by  zoeans  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  special  physical  and  chemical  propertiesof  salicylicacid  are  well 
known,  bat  its  physiological  action  almost  not  at  all  The  knowledge 
thai  saHcjlio  acid  coald  be  so  easily  prepared  from  carbolic  acid  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  that  it  coald  be  again  decomposed  by  heat 
into  the  same  bodies,  led  Prof.  Kolbe  to  think  that,  similarly  to  car^ 
bolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  might  stop  or  entirely  prevent  fermentative 
and  patre&totive  processes,  and  operate  generally  as  an  antiseptic. 
This  expectation  has  been  confirmed.  Mostard  meal,  which  in  a  few 
mumtes  after  being  mixed  with  warm  water  gave  off  a  strong  smell 
of  mostard  oil,  formed  with  water  a  scentless  mixtnie  when  a  little- 
salicylic  acid  had  been  previonsly  added.  No  fermentation  was  set 
up  by  yeast  in  a  solution  of  grape  sagaor  to  which  salicylic  acid  had^ 
been  added ;  whilst  in  a  sagar  solntion  already  in  fermentation  the 
action  stopped  after  the  addition  of  some  saHoylio  add.  The  pre- 
servative influence  of  this  acid  upon  fresh  meat  is  referred  to  on* 
another  page. 

The  following,  among  other  experiments,  in  their  resolts  illastrate 
the  physiological  action  of  salicylic  add  :•— 

Solation  of  amygdalin  mixed  with  emnlsion  of  sweet  admonda 
developed  no  smell  of  bitter  almonds  if  some  salicylic  add  were 
added. 

Beer,  to  which  salicylic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000  was 
added,  was  thereby  prevented  from  being  spoiled  by  fungoid 
growth. 

Fresh  pare  cow*s  milk,  mixed  with'  0'04  per  cent,  of  salicylic  add, 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  18^  C, 
cnrdled  thirty-six  hears  later  than  a  similar  quantity  of  milk  stand- 
ing by  tbe  side  of  it,  hot  eontaining  no  salicylic  acid.  The  milk 
remained  of  a  good  flavour,  the  small  quantity  ol  salicylic  acid  pre>- 
sent  not  being  pieceptible  to  the  palate. 

Some  fresh  urine  was  divided  into  two"  portions,  and  placed  in 
separate  vessels,  after  some  salicylic  add  had  been  added  to  one  por* 
tion.  The  urine  containing  tbe  acid  was  on  the  third  day  still  dear 
and  free  from  ammoniacal  odour,  whilst  the  other  portion  was  far 
advanced  in  putrefaction. 

P^f.  Thiersch  has  investigated  the  antiseptic  action  of  this  add 
specially  in  relation  to  surgery.  He  has  found  that  as  a  powder, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch,  it  destroys  for  a  long  time  the 
fetid  odour  of  cancerous  surfaces  or  undeansed  wounds,  without 
setting  up  any  inflammatory  symptoms.     A  solution  of  1  part  of 
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salicylic  acid  and  3  parts  of  sodiam  phosphate  in  50  parts  of  water, 
promotes  the  healing  of  granulating  surfaces. 

Action  of  Hydrogen  on  Nitrate  of  Silver.  M.  H.  Pellet. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim,,  4th  series,  xx.,  110.)  The  oontradio* 
tory  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters  on  this  subject 
are  shown  by  the  author  to  have  arisen  from  the  more  or  less  perfect 
neutrality  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  used. 

1.  Action  of  pure  hydrogen  on  a  8oluHo7h  of  neutral  nitrate  of  stiver 
in  the  cold.  The  hydrogen  was  obtained  from  distilled  sine  and  per- 
fectly pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passed  through  two  washbottles, 
one  of  which  contained  soda,  the  other  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to 
abstract  the  least  traces  of  acid  and  of  arsenic.  Thus  prepared, 
the  gas  has  no  action  on  nitrate  of  silver  (30  grams  per  litre),  even 
after  prolonged  contact  in  the  cold.  At  80°  C.  a  slight  yellowish 
grey  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  only  formed  during  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  experiment,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

This  fact,  which  seems  to  confirm  one  of  the  assertions  of  M. 
Russell,  can  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  neutral  nitrate  of 
silver  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver,  which  is  reduced 
by  the  action  of  pure  hydrogen.  Indeed,  the  solution  separated  from 
the  precipitate  by  filtration  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  hydrogen. 

2.  Alkaline  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver 
always  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  dissolved  oxide  of  silver,  which  can  be  reduced  by  pure 
hydrogen,  both  in  the  cold  and  by  heat.  If  the  liquid  is  acidified 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  this  reaction  does  not  occur.  As  to 
the  formation  of  nitrate  of  silver  assumed  by  M.  Russell,  the  author 
shows  that  such  an  unstable  body  could  not  exist  in  presence  of 
nitric  acid,  especiaUy  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

M.  Dumas  remarks  that  M.  Stas,  in  making  his  researches  on  the 
atomic  weights,  had  found  that  at  the  moment  when  the  dried  ni- 
trate of  silver  reaches  the  melting  point  some  traces  of  acid  are  dis- 
engaged, and  the  salt  passes  from  the  neutral  to  the  alkaline  state ; 
but  the  loss  being  only  equal  to  Tf-fT^th  of  the  total  weight,  it  does 
not  effect  the  ratio  between  the  nitric  acid  and  the  oxide  of  silver, 
or  between  the  nitrogen  and  the  silver,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject M.  Stas  wished  to  prove. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  M.  Pellet's  observations,  there  is  nothing 
to  rectify  in  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Stas  as  to  the  weight 
of  dried  or  fused  nitrate  of  silver  which  a  given  weight  of  silver 
can  produce. 
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Fote  on  the  Analygii  of  Sugar.  Dr.  J.  M.  Milne.  (Ghem. 
Kewsj  xzx.,  104.)  The  determination  of  the  fruit  sugar  in  samples 
of  raw  sngars  is  a  matter  of  no  difficnltj  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
manipnlator ;  but  there  are  a  few  points  in  detail  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  The  usual  plan,  still  in  use  in  some  laboratories, 
of  taking  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample,  dissolring  in  water, 
and  making  up  to  a  given  bulk,  and  using  the  liquid  so  obtained 
for  the  determination  of  the  fruit  sugar,  is  by  no  means  always  to 
be  relied  upon.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  many  dark-coloured 
Rugars  Contain  other  substances  (probably  albuminous)  besides  the 
fruit  sugar  capable  of  reducing  copper  solution,  and  which  must 
first  be  separated  before  correct  results  can  be  obtained.  The 
metliod  recommended  by  Fresenins,  of  adding  lead  acetate  to  the 
sugar  solution  till  no  farther  precipitate  is  formed,  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  this  purpose.  While  in  some  samples  the 
eame  amount  of  fruit  sugar  is  found  in  the  solution  before  precipita- 
tion with  lead  as  that  obtained  after  the  addition  of  that  reagent,  in 
otbers  the  difference  is  very  marked.  The  following  results,  ob- 
tained from  a  sample  recently  submitted  to  me  for  analysis,  will  il- 
lustrate this : — The  sugar  solution,  without  treatment,  gave  4*90  per 
cent,  of  fruit  sugar,  while  in  a  measured  quantity  of  the  same 
solution,  after  precipitation  by  lead  acetate,  the  amount  found  was 
3-27  per  cent. 

The  following  method  of  procedure  answers  very  well,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  me  for  aU  sugar  samples  in  which  fruit  sugar  is  to  be  deter- 
mined i—b  grams  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  insoluble  matter  allowed  to  subside.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  then  carefully  poured  into  a  100-o.c.  flask,  the 
insoluble  treated  with  more  hot  water,  and  finally  collected  on  a 
small  weighed  filter,  and  the  washing  continued  till  the  flask  is  about 
three  quarters  full.  To  the  sugar  solution  a  little  solution  of  triba- 
ftic  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  the  whole  well  shaken,  and  the  precipi- 
tate allowed  to  subside.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  tested  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  acetate,  and  if  no  further  precipitate  is  prodaced,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
finally  made  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
mixed.  When  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  the  liquid  is  passed 
throui^h  a  dry  filter  into  a  clean  dry  glass,  and  when  suflBcient  has 
passed  through,  is  ready  for  the  fruit  sugar  determination.  If  it  is 
desired  to  determine  the  extractive  matters  directly ^  the  precipitate 
in  the  flask  is  washed  several  times  by  decantation,  and  then  placed 
on  the  filter  (previously  weighed),  and  the  washing  continued  till  a 
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drop  of  the  filtrate  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  H^  S ;  the 
filter  and  contents  are  then  dried  as  nsnal.  By  the  above  method  of 
treatment,  a  clear  colonrless  Bolntion  is  always  obiained,  which  ren- 
ders the  farther  operations  with  the  copper  liquor  mnch  easier. 

Bismnth  Bromide.  B.  W.  Emerson  Macivor.  (Ghem,  Neios, 
XXX.,  190.)  The  combination  of  metallic  bismuth  with  bromine  to 
form  Bi  Brg,  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  at- 
tended with  the  emission  of  light.  The  compound  is  prepared  by 
heating  finely  powdered  bismuth  with  dry  bromine  in  a  hard  glass 
tabe  closed  at  the  end. 

Bismuth  bromide,  as  obtained  by  this  process,  is  a  solid  substance 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  fusing  at  a  temperature  of  198°  to  202°  C.  to 
a  dark  red  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolyes  it.  By  heating  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  decomposed.  It  absorbs  dry  ammonia  gas,  with  formation  of  a 
black  non-crystalline  solid  body,  possessed  of  an  extremely  irritating 
smell.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  becomes  of 
Rulphur-yellow  colour.  Upon  treatment  with  water  it  is  decomposed, 
the  products  of  the  action  being  a  white  amorphous  oxybromide  and 
free  hydrobromic  acid.  The  oxybromide  is  insoluble  in  a  solution 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  on  subjection  to  a  long-continued 
process  of  washing  with  water,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid 
and  bismuth  oxide  (Bi^  Og  +  x  Aq.). 

The  Preparation  and  Character  of  ElateriiL  Frederick  B. 
Power.  (Am^r.  Joum.  Pharm,,  Jan.,  1875.)  A  handsome  speci- 
men of  elaterium  was  obtained,  which  a  preliminary  examination 
showed  to  be  free  from  the  adulterations  sometimes  present,  and 
to  contain  no  substances  foreign  to  the  drug  itself.  Fifty  grains 
were  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  resulting  solution  thrown 
upon  a  filter,  the  filter  washed  with  a  little  boiling  alcohol,  and.  the 
filtrate  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat ;  while  still  warm,  it  was  poured 
into  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  whereby  most  of 
the  resin  was  retained  in  solution,  whilst  the  elaterin  gradually  pre- 
cipitated, upon  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  crusts  or  grains. 

The  amount  of  elaterium  dissolved  by  the  boiling  alcohol  was 
60  per  cent.,  and  seven  grains  of  elaterin  were  obtained,  which 
still  required  to  be  purified  from  the  adhering  green  resin  that 
clings  to  it  with  considerable  pertinacity,  and  interferes,  both  by 
retarding  crystallisation  and  diminishing  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
the  product. 

The  impure  elaterin  was  collected,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.    The  solution  still 
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poaaeflsed  a  greenisli  hue,  and  was  agitated  with  petroleam  benEin, 
which  absorbed  the  resin,  and  upon  the  separation  and  evaporation 
of  the  liquids,  the  elaterin,  in  beantifnl  oolonrless  needle-shaped 
ciystals,  and  the  remainder  of  the  resin  were  obtained  separately. 

The  advantage  of  benzin  for  the  removal  of  this  resin  is  very 
apparent,  since  the  use  of  ether,  which  has  been  previously  suggested 
and  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  is  much  less 
preferable  in  point  of  economy ;  it  also  dissolves  a  portion  of  the 
elaterin,  and  thereby  canses  a  considerable  loss,  while  by  the  use  of 
benzin  no  appreciable  amount  of  elaterin  is  dissolved.  It  is  believed 
that,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  £Mst,  treating  the  elaterium  first 
with  water  to  remove  the  inert  substances  soluble  therein,  treating 
the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  subsequently  with  benzin,  the 
gteen  resin  may  be  completely  removed  without  resorting  to  the 
Tiae  of  the  alkaline  solution,  thereby  considerably  modifying  the  usual 
process  and  rendering  the  preparation  much  more  expeditious.  The 
amount  of  material  at  the  writer*s  disposal  would  not  admit  of  any 
extended  experiments  in  this  direction. 

A  small  portion  of  elaterium  was  boiled  for  two  hours  with  dilute 
solphuric  acid  (one  part  of  add  to  ten  of  water),  which  almost 
entirely  dissolved  it,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  solution,  and 
frothing  quite  strongly  upon  agitation,  while  a  few  resinous  flocks 
remained  insoluble,  which,  upon  separation,  were  soluble  in  alcohol, 
with  a  yellowish  red  coloration. 

The  filtered  acid  solution,  in  behaviour  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
capric  oxide  and  caustic  potash,  gave  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
glaoose,  although  the  fioilure  to  obtain  this  result  with  elaterin 
iiMiuoes  the  writer  to  believe  that  ^re  elaterin  is  not  a  glncoside, 
and  that  in  instances  where  a  reduction  of  the  cupric  oxide  takes 
place,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  impurities  which  may  be  present. 

According  to  Zwenger  (vide  Gmelin's  '' ELandbook  of  Chemistry," 
xriL,  365),  ''Elaterin  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  although 
aqneons  solutions  of  metallic  salts  precipitate  elaterin  from  its 
•Icoliolie  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  vrater.  It  dissolves  in  oil 
of  vitriol  with  dark  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
as  a  brown  substanoe  by  water." 

The  writer  observed  the  following  behaviour  toward  reagents : — 
If  a  crystal  of  elaterin  be  placed  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  a  drop  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  red  colour  is  instantly  produced, 
which  is  one  of  its  most  delicate  tests;  if  a  small  fragment  of 
potaasiam  bichromate  be  then  added,  it  changes  to  a  deep  brown, 
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and  ultimately  to  a  light  green.  As  salicin  and  other  substances, 
however,  produce  a  red  coloration  with  sulphnric  acid,  this  test 
alone  cannot  be  relied  upon,  nnless  attended  by  other  and  confirma- 
tory  results.  Its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  becomes 
carbonized  upon  the  application  of  heat.  With  hydrochloric  acid 
no  change  of  colour  takes  place,  either  in  the  cold  or  upon  heating, 
and  it  is  apparently  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

If  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  be  added  to  elaterin  upon  a 
porcelain  plat-e,  no  change  of  colour  takes  place,  except  after 
standing  for  several  hours,  when  a  pinkish  tinge  is  observed ;  but 
upon  heating  it  with  that  liquid  a  red  coloration  is  soon  produced, 
with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  vapours,  and  upon  the  addition 
of  water  white  flocks  separate. 

Elaterin  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  with  chlorinated  alkalies- 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  elaterin  is  not  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  tannic  acid  or  barium  chloride.  When  heated,  it  melts, 
giving  off  white  fumes,  which  are  neutral  in  their  action  upon 
litmus,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  garnet-coloured, 
resinous  ash. 

Chemical  Studies  of  the  Peppers  of  Commerce.  A.  Wynter 
Blyth.  (Chem,  News.,  xxx.,  170.)  The  peppers  examined  by  the 
author  were  obtained  from  the  importers  in  the  berry,  and  ground 
by  himself.  The  following  are  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
examination. 

The  ash  was  burnt  at  a  very  low  temperature  in  a  platinum  dish, 
supporting  a  chimney  to  increase  the  draught ;  the  soluble  ash  was 
obtained  by  boiling  the  ash  with  water,  filtering,  evaporating  the 
soluble  ash  down  in  a  platinum  dish,  heating  to  dull  redness,  and 
weighing ;  the  aqueous  extract  by  putting  4  grams  of  pepper  in 
a  large  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  water,  distilling  over  200  cc,  returning 
these  into  the  flask,  when  cool,  filtering,  weighing,  and  evaporating 
-^th ;  the  ammonia,  by  taking  5  c.c.  of  the  last  liquid  and  distilling 
it  with  50  c.c.  of  alkaline  permanganate  by  Wanklyn's  method ;  and 
the  alcoholic  extract,  by  treating  about  1  gram  of  the  dry  pepper 
with  repeated  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  boiling  for  some  time  in  a 
flask  connected  with  a  reversed  Liebig's  condenser. 

The  author  has  not  yet  estimated  the  piperine  in  the  peppers ; 
indeed,  although  it  can  be  extracted  with  comparative  ease,  the 
crystallization  of  the  alkaloid  and  the  separation  of  the  resin  takes 
up  so  much  time  that  the  process,  however  satisfactory,  cannot  be 
very  attractive  to  analysts,  who  have  to  examine  a  great  number 
of  samples  in  a  short  time. 
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Ash, 

Total  Ash. 


Soluble  Aah.  ^ffiS*S^i^'  ^3S"S/^ 

Dry  State.  conditio^. 

Per  cent.  Per  oent  Per  cent. 

2-2120  4189  3-8480 

3-3800  5770  6*8460 

2-6260  4-316  3-8d40 

3-4680  5195  4-6740 

2-6880  4-775  42110 


Penang 
Tellicheny 
StmiAtra 
MaUbar 
Trang. 

A    White    Pepper, 
gronnd    by    theU.553^  M20 


0-7889 


anthor,  bought  at  | 
a  retail  shop 
Long  Pepper       .     '  4-4720  8-308  71543 

The  first  five  peppers  give,  as  the  mean  of  the  soluble  ash  2*84 
per  cent  of  the  dried  substance,  the  two  extremes  being  respectively 
3  453  and  2*212.  The  mean  of  the  total  ash  of  the  five  peppers  is 
4-845  per  cent.,  the  two  extremes  being  4189  and  5770. 

Hygroscopic  Moisture, 

Per  cent. 

Penang 9*531 

Tellicherry 12-908 

Sumatra    ' 10-103 

Trang 11-664 

Long  Pepper 10*778 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  the  peppers  were  finely  powdered 
and  kept  on  the  water  bath  for  many  honrs,  besides  water,  the 
volatile  oil  wonld  to  a  considerable  degree  be  dissipated. 

The  total  loss  of  weight  may  be  stated  generally  at  11  per  cent. 

Alcoholic  Extract, 

Orme.  per  oent.  of 
Dry  Pepper. 

Penang 7*660 

Tellicherry 7-836 

Snmatra 6*450 

Malabar 6*875 

Trang 6*300 

The  White  Pepper  before-mentioned  .  7*650 

Long  Pepper 2*600 

The  extract  was  thoroughly  dried  before  weighing;  it  may  be 
said  to  be  never  less  than  6  per  cent,  in  black  and  white  peppers. 
The  small  amount  of  extract  yielded  by  long  pepper  is  noteworthy. 
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Aqueous  Extract. 


The  Dry  Bnhstanca 

yields  to  Water. 

Per  cent. 


Fenang 
Tellicherry 
Snmatra    . 
Malabar 
Trang 
Long  Pepper 


18-336 
16-500 
17-600 
20-375 
18-176 
16-826 


The  total  ammonia  yielded  in  the  manner  before  mentioned, 


expressed  in  percentage : — 
100  grms.  of — 


Penang  Pepper  yield  to  water 

Tellicherry  „ 

Sumatra  ,, 

Malabar  „ 

Trang 

Long 


NHi. 
0-450 
0-460 
0-376 
0-296 
0-326 
0176 


Nitrogen. 
0-370 
0-370 
0-310 
0-243 
0-800 
0-144 


As  100  parts  of  piperine  contain  4*9  of  nitrogen,  if  the  nitrogen  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  dissolved  piperine,  the  mean  of  the  piperine 
boiling  water  takes  up,  and  when  cold  retains,  from  the  first  five 
peppers  is  0'017.  The  small  yield  from  long  pepper  is  a  great  dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

Detection  of  Mineral  Acids  in  Vinegar.  M.  Strohl.  (Jbum.  de 
Pharm,  et  de  Ghim,,  xx.,  172.)  The  method  proposed  by  the  author 
is  based  on  the  insolnbility  of  oxalate  of  calcium  in  dilute  acetic  and 
its  solubility  in  dilute  mineral  acids.  Standard  solutions  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  containing  one-fifth  of  an 
equivalent  of  the  salt  per  litre,  are  employed,  half  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  each  solution  being  added  to  50  c.c.  of  vinegar.  A  turbidity  of 
the  mixture,  after  agitation,  shows  either  the  absence  of  mineral 
acids  or  the  presence  of  less  than  2*85  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
4*40  grams  of  nitric  acid,  or  1'70  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre 
of  vinegar.  A  clear  mixture,  however,  indicates  that  the  vinegar 
contains  at  least  the  quantity  of  mineral  acid  represented  by  these 
figures. 

Beaction  of  Chloral  with  Permanganate  and  Hydrate  of  Potae- 
slum.  M.  Tanret.  (Ber.  der  dent.  Ghem,  Oes.,  1874,  1544.)  By 
the  action  of  permanganate  of  potassium  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloral  in  the  presence  of  hydrate  of  potassium  carbonic  oxide  is 
evolved,  and  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate  of  potassium  are 
formed.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  in  dilute  solutions,  and  even 
if  borax  be  used  in  place  of  caustic  potash.    In  the  author's  opinion 
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■  chloral  suffers  a  similar  decomposition  in  the  blood  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  alkali  and  the  oxjgen  of  the  ozyhfemoglobin,  in  which 
case  the  hypnotic  effect  of  chloral  would  be  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
produced. 

Oo&TeiBion  of  Alcohol  into  Acetate  of  Ethyl  by  the  Agency  of  Cryp- 
togamic  Life.  F.  M.  Bimmington.  (Fharm.  Joum,^  3rd  series,  v., 
201.)  The  author's  attention  was  drawn  to  a  bottle  of  concentrated 
infusion  of  quassia  made  by  himself  some  months  previously,  which 
smelt  very  strongly  of  acetate  of  ethyl.  The  fluid  was  quite  clear 
and  bright,  without  any  sign  of  fermentation  or  other  change  going 
on.  On  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor,  a  very  thin  stratum  of  sedi- 
ment appeEired  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  looking  like  mud.  This, 
when  examined  microscopically,  proved  to  consist  entirely  of  uni- 
oellnlar  organisms,  of  a  somewhat  irregular  roundish  form,  about 
one-third  the  size  of  a  yeast  cell,  and  having,  like  that,  one  or  more 
nuclei.  Besides  these  cells  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
bacteria,  or  vibrios.  The  author  attributes  the  fusty  smell  and 
taste  frequently  noticed  in  quassia  wood  to  the  presence  of  some 
form  of  fungoid  growth  (probably  a  penicillium),  and  thinks  that 
some  of  the  spores  may  have  got  into  the  fluid,  and  thus  effected  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetate  of  ethyl. 

Detection  of  AmyUc  Alcohol  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  C.  Betells. 
{Ber,  der  deut  Ghem.  (?e«.,viii.,  72;  from  Oazzet.  Chim,  J/aZ.,iv.,  vol. 
10.)  Five  c.c.  of  the  suspected  alcohol  are  diluted  with  six  or  seven 
volumes  of  water,  and  well  shaken  with  15  to  20  drops  of  chlo- 
roform. The  chloroform,  when  separated  and  allowed  to  eva- 
porate spontaneously,  leaves  the  amy  lie  alcohol,  which  can  be  recog- 
nized by  its  odour,  or  by  its  reaction  with  H^  S  O4,  and  in  alkaline 
acetate.  One  part  of  fousel  oil  may  then  be  detected  in  two  thou- 
sand parts  of  alcohol. 

Detection  of  Teratrine  and  Morphine.  Dr.  H.  We p pen. 
{Archiv  der  Fharm,^  August,  1874s  112.)  While  experimenting 
vith  Schneider's  test  for'  alkaloids  (see  Tear-Book  of  Pharmacy 
1874,  212)  the  author  discovered  a  very  delicate  and  highly  cha- 
racteristic test  for  veratrine.  He  found  that  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  mixture  of  a  minute  particle  of  veratrine  with 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  cane  sugar,  a  pale  yellow  coloration 
is  produced  upon  stirring,  which,  ailber  a  short  time,  changes  to  dark 
green,  and  finally  to  a  beautiful  blue.  One  milligram  of  the  alkaloid 
is  amply  sufficient  for  the  production  of  this  blue  tint,  which  lasts 
for  about  two  hours,  and  then  changes  slowly  through  red  to  brown. 
As  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  air 
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bj  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  breathing  upon  the 
mixture,  or  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  minute  drop  of  water.  No 
other  alkaloid  produces  a  similar  reaction. 

The  delicacy  of  Schneider's  test  for  morphia  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bromine  water  to  the  mixture 
of  alkaloid,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way  0*00001  gram  of 
morphia  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  The  author  considers  this 
test  as  equal  in  importance,  if  not  superior,  to  the  reaction  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  to  Froehde's  test  (molybdate  of  sodium  dis- 
solved in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid).  The  success  depends  much 
less  on  the  purity  of  the  morphia  and  the  skill  of  the  manipulator 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ferric  chloride  test.  Froehde's  test,  though 
very  delicate,  is  troublesome,  as  the  test  solution  loses  its  effect  on 
keeping,  and  must  therefore  be  freshly  prepared  when  required. 

On  Karcotine,  CotamiiLe,  and  Hydrocotamine.  G.  H.  Beckett 
and  C.  R.  A.  Wright.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Chem. 
Soc,  April  15,  1875  ;  Chem,  News,  xxxi.,  81.)  The  cotamine  em- 
ployed in  the  authors'  experiments  was  prepared  from  narcotine  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  opianic  acid  precipitating  it  by  strong  soda 
solution.  It  may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  benzene,  when 
it  has  the  composition  0^3  H^g  N  O3,  Hg  0.  The  platinum  salt  is 
(C12  Hi3  N  O3  H  01)2  Pt  CI4.  The  cotarnine  was  converted  into 
hydrocotamine  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treating  it  with  granulated  zinc.  In  order  to  extract  the  base  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  solution  agitated  with  ether; 
this  takes  up  the  hydrocotamine,  and  deposits  it  on  evaporation  in 
fine  prisms  an  inch  in  length.  These  crystals  have  the  composi- 
tion 2  (C12  H|5  N  O3,  Hg  0).  It  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride, 
C12  Hi5  N  Os  H  CI,  Hj,  0.  Hydrocotamine  is  always  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  cotarnine  from  narcotine  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
hydrocotamine  converts  it  into  cotarnine,  but  much  tarry  matter  is 
formed  at  the  same  time;  narcotine  does  not  take  up  hydrogen 
when  treated  with  reducing  agents,  and  when  boiled  with  baryta 
water  it  yields  meconin,  but  no  opianic  acid  ;  heated  with  water  to 
150°  it  is  decomposed,  meconin  and  hydrocotamine  being  fonnd 
amongst  the  products.  From  these  results  it  seems  probable  that 
in  the  preparation  of  cotarnine  from  narcotine  the  latter  first  splite 
up  into  opianic  acid  and  hydrocotamine,  thus : — 

Ca2H2sN07  +  H30  =  CioHio05  +  C„HiBNOs, 
and  that  the  hydrocotamine  is  then  oxidised  to  cotamine. 
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The  physiological  action  of  cotarnineand  hydrocotamine  has  been 
examined  by  Dr.  F.  Pierce,  who  finds  thafc  whilst  the  former,  in . 
doses  np  to  0*5  gram,  does  not  prodaoe  the  slightest  effect,  hydro- 
cotamine prodnces  severe  epileptiform  oonvnlsions,  great  moscolar 
prostration,  and  salivation. 

Determination  of  Glncose  in  presence  of  Sugar.  P.  Champion 
and  H.  Pellet.  (Powptes  Rendus,  January  18,  1875  ;  Oh&m,.  News, 
zxxi.,  84)  To  determine  glncose  in  presence  of  excess  of  sngar, 
the  authors  add  an  excess  of  Possoa's  liquid  (a  modification  of 
Fehling's,  in  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead  of  caustic), 
and  keep  it  at  70°  in  the  water  bath  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
CoUect  on  a  filter  the  suboxide  formed  and  wash  it ;  then  place  the 
filter,  still  damp,  in  a  capsule,  and  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  converts  the  suboxide  of  copper  into  subchloride.  The  liquid 
becomes  coloured,  and  the  copper  passes  into  the  state  of  bichloride 
of  copper  of  a  greenish  yellow,  when  it  is  titrated  with  chloride  of 
tin.  The  ebullition  is  maintained  till  all  the  chlorine  products  have 
been  expelled.  This  is  ascertained  by  fixing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
fiask  containing  the  solution  a  tnbe  bent  twice,  and  plunged  into 
water  coloured  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo.  In  this  manner  a  few 
milligrams  of  glucose  waj  be  deterndned  in  100  grams  of  sugar. 

(Ml  of  Wormseed  and  Cymene.  A.  Faust  and  J.  Homeyer. 
{Ber.  deutseh.  Ohem.  Ghe.,  1874,  1427.)  The  principal  constituent 
of  the  commercial  oil  of  wormseed  is  an  oil  boiling  at  173°  to  174° 
and  containing  75*5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  11*5  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen ;  its  sp.  gr.  at  20°  is  0*913.  Besides  this  the  raw  oil  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  resinoid  subistance. 

The  authors  prepared  cymene  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  sul- 
phide on  oil  of  wormseed,  as  recommended  by  Graepe.  The  product 
when  shaken  successively  with  solution  of  potash,  water,  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  repeatedly  rectified  from 
sodium,  was  found  to  boil  at  174°  to  176°,  to  possess  the  odour  of 
cymol,  and  to  yield  paratoluic  acid  upon  oxidation  by  dilute  nitric 
add.     The  combustion  gave  the  following  results : — 

Galealated  lor  Found.  Found  by  Yolkel. 

Cymene.  Cymol. 

Cio  =  88*28    Cio  =  89-55    0  =  89*49    0  =  88*70    88*79 

Hig  =  11-77    Hi4  =  10-45    H  =  11*09    H  =  1M4    11*13 

showing  that  Ydlkel's  analyses  also  agree  better  with  the  fosmula 
CjoHi^  than  with  CioH„. 
The  authors  have  also  prepared  and  examined  the  coiresponding 
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Bulpho-aoid  and  its  barium-salty  and  obtained  results,  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  oymene  with  eymol. 

Assay  of  Commercial  Sulphate  of  Soda.  L.  L.  de  Eoninck. 
(Bevue  Urdvertelle  dea  Mines^  Maroh  and  April,  1874 ;  Oh&m.  News, 
xzx.,  157.)  Commercial  sulphate  o£  soda  may  contain  besides  the 
normal  salt,  bisulphate  of  soda,  salts  of  potash,  sulphates  of  iron, 
slumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  oonunon  oJt,  water,  and  insoluble 
matters.  The  salts  of  potash  are  considered  as  salts  of  soda.  Free 
acid  includes  half  the  acid  of  the  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  all 
combined  with  alumina  and  iron,  the  whole  calculated  as  S  O3. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  is  determined  by  difference. 

Insoluble  MaUer, — ^W^h  50  grams  of  the  sample,  dissolve  in  600 
to  700  0.0.  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  into  a  flask  marked  at  one 
litre.  The  insoluble  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  is  washed  into 
the  flask,  dried,  and  weighed  after  inoineration.  We  do  not  in  this 
manner  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  insoluble  matters,  since  some 
of  them  are  combustible,  and  are  lost  during  ignition. 

Free  Acid. — ^The  filtrate  is  made  up  to  one  litre,  and  well  stirred  so 
as  to  be  homogeneous.  By  the  aid  of  a  pipette  300  c.c.  are  taken, 
placed  in  a  beaker,  and  titrated  with  standard  alkali  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Alumina  and  (hide  of  Iron. — 200  0.0.  of  the  filtrate  are  taken,  and 
mixed  with  bromine> water  to  peroxidise  the  iron.  Precipitate  with 
ammonia,  and  weigh  the  mixed  deposit  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide 
in  the  usual  manner. 

8ufy?iat0  of  Lime, — ^To  the  filtrate  from  the  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  ignited,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuiio  acid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  oi  water,  ignited  again,  and  weighed 
as  sulpbate. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. — ^To  the  liquid  freed  from  lime,  axnmo- 
nio»phosphate  of  soda  is  added.  The  precipitate  formed  is  con- 
verted by  ignition  into  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  one  part 
of  which  represents  1*08  of  sulphate.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  deter- 
mined by  titration  in  the  well-known  manner  with  nitrate  of  silver^ 
using  chromate  of  potash  as  indicator.  Water  cannot  be  determined 
directly,  for  before  the  water  is  expelled  the  bisulphate  of  soda 
reacts  upon  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  sample  is  thereforo  heated 
to  fusion,  and  the  known  amount  of  free  acid  deducted  from  the 
loss.  A  correction  is  still  roquired  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  For  every  117  parts  of  chloride  deoomposed  by 
fusion  we  must  add  to  the  loss  25  parts.    To  find  the  quantity  of 
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chloride  thus  deoompoeed,  we  diflsolve  the  sample  after  fusion,  and 
redetermine  the  chlorine. 

Ctaalitatiye  Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Organic  and  Inozgaaic 
Hatter.  MM.  Mayenfon  and  Bergeret.  (Oomptea  Bendu$; 
Chen.  New$y  xzz.,  104.)  The  authors  place  pure  aino  in  a  small 
flask  containing  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dose  its  neck  imperlectly  with  cotton- wodi,  to  prerent  drops  of 
the  liquid  being  thrown  upon  the  teet  paper,  which  is  simply  tissue 
pi^r,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury^  and  used 
before  it  dries.  If  this  paper  is  exposed  to  pure  hydrogen,  no 
change  appears;  but  if  any  arsenical  compound  is  placed  in  the 
flask,  a  lemon-yellow  spot  appears,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a 
pale  yellowish  brown.  Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  produces  a 
brownish  grey  spoti  quite  distinct  £rom  the  arsenical  coloration. 
The  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate. 

Proeessfor  DetemiBing  Tannin  in  Wines.    E.  J.  Manmeni. 

(Bulletin  de  la  Boc.  Ohim.  de  Parie^  July  5th,  1874;   Ohrnn.  New, 

XXX.,  188.)    A  known  yolnme  of  the  wine  is  SEieasnred  out,  and 

alcohol  is  added  in  moderate  quantity.    An  excess  of  solution  of 

caustic  baryta  is  added,  then  a  little  sal-ammoniao.    The  xnixture 

is  heated  for  some  minutes,  cooled,  and  the  precipitate  washed  first 

with  concentrated  alcohol  and  then  with  cold  water.     The  tannic 

precipitate  is  then  treated  with  dilute  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and 

the  tannin  in  the  solution  is  determined  by  permanganate  of  potash. 

Tolumetric  Estimation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.    M.  Personne. 

(Bepertaire  de  Pharmade^  uL,  737.)     The  author's  method,  which 

has  been  £ftYourably  received  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 

is  based  upon  the  fact  that  bichloride  of  mercury,  when  sbwly 

added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  causes  the  formation 

of  a  soluble  double  salt^  and  does  not  produce  a  permanent  pre* 

dpitate  of  red  iodide  of  mercury  until  one  half  of    the  iodide 

of  potassium  has  been  decomposed    by  the    bichloride.      Thus, 

if  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinm,  containing  two  tenths 

of  an  equivalent,  or  33*20  grams  per  litre,  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 

a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  containiug  one  tenth  of  an 

equivalent,  or  13'55  grams  per  litre  be  added,  a  clear  mixture  is 

obtained,  in  which  the  addition  of  one  further  drop  of  the  mercurial 

solution  produoes  a  red  precipitate. 

The  test  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolying  13*55  grams  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  8  or  10  grams  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in 
about  400  grams  of  water,  and  then  diluting  the  solution  to  the 
balk  of  one  litre.     Another  solution  is  made  containing  in  one  litre, 
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33'20  grams  of  the  iodide  of  potasBium  to  be  tested.  Of  this  last 
solution,  10  c.c.  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  a  mercnrial  solution  is 
added  drop  by  drop  from  a  barette,  nntil  the  red  precipitate  formed 
after  every  addition  ceases  to  disappear  npon  stirring. 

The  presence  of  carbonate,  chloride,  or  bromide  of  potassinm 
does  not  interfere  with  the  application  of  this  test. 

Nentral  Hydrobromate  of  Qtiinia.  M.  Boille.  (Jowm,  de 
Phoumi,  et  de  Ohim,,  xx.,  181;  Pharm.  Joum.,  8rd  series,  v.,  308.)  Two 
years  sinoe,  the  author  bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  an  acid  hydrobromate  of  qoinia.  Further 
investigation  of  its  properties  has  led  him  to  the  preparation  of  the 
neutral  hydrobromate,  which  he  considers  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
officinal  quinia  sulphate,  both  as  to  solubility  in  water  and  richness 
in  quinia.  The  neutral  hydrobromate  is  prepared  by  double  de- 
composition of  bromide  of  barium  and  neutral  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  is  thus  easily  obtained  pure  and  free  from  chloride  ;  the  great 
solubility  of  bromide  of  barium  in  alcohol  facilitating  the  removal 
of  any  chloride  which  is  insoluble.  The  two  salts  are  dissolved 
separately  in  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  filtered.  The  neutral  sulphate 
of  quinia  solution  is  gradually  added  in  slight  excess  to  the  bromide 
of  barium  solution,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form.^*  The  solu- 
tions, diluted  with  water,  are  distilled  to  recover  the  alcohol,  after- 
wards filtered,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  quinia  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  the  water,  and  then  concentrated  sufficiently  to  in- 
duce rapid  crystallization.  The  addition  of  water  is  indispensable 
for  the  concentration  and  crystallisation ;  the  hydrobromate,  being 
soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  redissolves  as  the  alcoholic 
liquor  is  concentrated. 

Neutral  hydrobromate  of  quinia  is  also  obtained  easily  by  dissolv- 
ing hydrate  of  quinia  in  weak  hydrobromic  acid.  Upon  cooling,  the 
salt  forms  beautiful  nacreous  crystals ;  redissolved  several  times  in 
water,  it  orystallisges  in  the  basic  state. 

Neutral  hydrobromate  of  quinia  has  for  its  formula : — 

C2Q  H^g4  Ng  Og,  a  Sr,  Sj  0. 


Theory, 

Water 

4-80 

4-26 

Bromine 

18-26 

18-91 

QniniA 

76-20 

76-69 

The  fbrmnla  for  acid  hydrobromate  of  qninia  is : — 
Cjo  Hj4  Nj  Oj,  2  (H  Br);8  Hj  0. 
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Theory. 

Bxperiment. 

Water 

10-00 

1000 

Bromine 

34-62 

28*84 

Qninia 

eo-00 

60-60 

The  crjstallizatioiL  of  the  acid  hydrobromate  of  qninia  in  well- 
defined  regular  facets  distingnishes  it  from  the  hjdrochlorates, 
which  crystallize  in  silky  filaments.  The  former  crystals  do  not 
become  resinous  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  are  prepared  by  dissolving  qninia  in  an  excess  of  hydrobromic 
acid ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  aloohol. 

The  solubility  of  neutral  hydrobromate  of  qninia  is  stated  by  the 
author  to  be  very  remarkable,  it  being  soluble  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  water.  This  solubility  of  the  neutral  salt  he  considers  to 
be  a  property  of  high  therapeutic  value,  as  it  should  be  better 
tolerated  than  the  neutral  sulphate,  and  more  active,  being  more 
quickly  absorbed.  More  soluble  and  more  rich  in  quinia  than  the 
acid  solphate,  he  thinks  it  might  replace  the  latter  advantageously 
in  various  liquid  preparations,  without  causing  the  least  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Further,  it  combines  the  properties  of 
bromine  and  the  salts  of  qninia,  whilst  its  easy  absorption  allows  of 
its  internal  administration.  On  the  whole,  M.  Boille  considers  that 
its  properties  give  it  a  great  superiority  over  all  other  compounds 
of  qninia. 

Konolnomated  Camphor.  M.  O  an  1 1.  (Ji  Umon  Fha/rmaceutiqney 
XV.,  266  \  Fharm,  Journ.^  3rd  series,  v.,  321.)  The  therapeutic  ap- 
plication of  monobromated  camphor  by  Dr.  Boumevillc,  has  in- 
duced the  author  to  work  out  an  improved  method  for  its  prepar- 
ation. 

The  operation  may  be  divided  into  four  stages :  (1)  Formation  of 
bibromated  camphor;  (2)  Beaetion,  giving  rise  to  monobromated 
camphor,  at  a  temperature  below  100^  C;  (3)  Purification  by 
washings  and  crystallizations ;  (4)  Utilisation  of  a  secondary  pro* 
dact  (Swarts's  hydrobromate  of  camphor  bromide). 

The  formation  of  bibromated  camphor  (Cj^,  H^g  OBrg)  presents 
no  difficulty;  it  is  effected  by  the  simple  addition  of  bromine  to 
camphor.  Maisch  uses  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  but  this  the 
author  thinks  unnecessary.  The  camphor,  previously  powdered,  is 
introduced  into  a  retort  about  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the  volume 
of  bibromated  camphor  to  be  formed,  and  upon  this  powder  the 
bromine  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  camphor  is  all  liquefied ;  under  these  conditions  approximately 
two  molecules  of  bromine  to  one  of  camphor  will  be  employed. 
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The  clearness  of  the  reaciioD,  which  is  indicated  by  the  lique- 
faction, dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  weighing,  whilst  a  slight 
excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  has  not  been  found  to 
influence  the  final  product.  The  conversion  of  the  bibromated 
camphor  into  monobromated  camphor  is  effected  in  the  same 
retort,  to  which  is  adapted  a  long  and  large  abductor  tube,  dipping 
into  an  alkaline  solution ;  this  has  for  its  object  the  absorption  of 
all  inconyenient  vapours.  The  retort  is  placed  in  a  water  bath, 
which  is  heated  to  ebullition.  The  reaction  quickly  manifests 
itself,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  torrents  of 
hydrobromic  add  gas,  and  some  vapours  of  undecomposed  camphor 
and  bromine.  The  dark  brown  liquid  acquires  an  amber  colour, 
and  the  evolution  of  gas  slackens  suddenly.  The  reaction,  due  to 
a  very  simple  substitution,  is  represented  by  the  formula : — 

Cio  Hie  0  Br,  =  Cio  ^u  BrO  +  H  Br. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  the  tumultuous  dis- 
engagement of  gas  did  not  permit  the  author  to  recognize  the  exact 
temperature  of  the  reaction ;  but  he  is  certain  that  it  was  between 
80**  and  90°  C,  and  did  not  reach  132°  C.  That  temperature,  there- 
fore, mentioned  by  Maisch,  he  considers  to  be  exaggerated.  He 
insists  upon  attention  to  this  latter  point,  because  he  is  convinced, 
by  comparison  with  other  processes,  that  the  quantity  of  oily  pro- 
duct is  thus  notably  diminished,  and  that  the  purification  of  the 
monobromated  camphor  is  rendered  more  easy.  The  amber  liquid 
which  remains  in  the  retort  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  friable 
and  slightly  citrine  mass.  If  the  contents  of  the  retort  be  thrown 
into  a  capsule,  the  disengagement  of  hydrobromic  acid  continues 
during  several  hours,  and  the  mass  presents  an  energetic  reaction. 
But  if  the  same  liquid  be  thrown  into  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
the  ebullition  be  continued  some  time  in  the  open  air,  the  hydro- 
bromic acid  gas  is  nearly  entirely  removed  from  the  mass,  and 
the  last  traces  of  bromine  vapour  by  which  it  might  be  contaminated 
are  driven  oflF.    The  product  is  then  nearly  white. 

In  connection  with  this  point  the  author  remarks  that  the 
volatilization  of  monobromated  camphor  by  the  intervention  of 
vapour  of  water,  alluded  to  by  Maisch,  is  not  so  notable  as  to 
counteract  the  advantage  of  this  first  stage  of  purification.  To 
obtain  the  product  colourless  and  crystalline,  decolorisation  by 
animal  black  or  repeated  crystallizations  may  be  adopted.  In  either 
case  the  citrine  mass  of  crude  monobromated  camphor  is  treated 
with  boiling  90®  to  95®  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  liquor  left  to  crystal- 
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lite.     The  antliar  prefers  the  method  of  repeated  orystallizatioxis. 
The  crystals  are  dried  in  the  open  air  upon  nnsised  paper. 

The  monobromated  camphor  so  obtained  consists  of  tnfts  of 
crystaUine  acicolar  colourless  prisms,  with  a  reciangnlar  base,  which 
attain  a  length  of  three  centimetres.  The  crystals  are  hard,  and 
crackle  between  the  teeth.  They  have  an  odour  both  of  camphor 
and  tnrpenfdne,  loss  penetrating  than  camphor,  bnt  also  less  fugitive. 
Their  slightly  bitter  taste  resembles  that  of  camf^or  or  Venice 
turpentine. 

Monobromated  camphor  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol,  fixed  and  yolatile  oils,  ethw,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform, 
etc  Its  melting  point,  according  to  Maisch,  is  67^  C. ;  according 
to  Wnrts,  between  7&'  and  7T*  0. ;  the  author  found  it  to  range 
between  69°  and  70°  C,  solidification  commencing  below  69^.  It 
boils  at  274''  C,  with  partial  decomposition.  Heated  to  lOO""  C, 
it  should  not  giro  a  sublimate  of  camphor ;  calcined  with  potafihj 
it  leaves  as  a  residua  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  carbonate  of 
potassium. 

In  Ihe  mother  liquor,  and  upon  the  crystals  of  the  second  and  third 
formation,  is  found  the  oily  substance  that  has  been  before  spoken 
of  as  Swarts's  hydrobromate  of  camphor  bromide ;  the  utilisation  of 
this  product  forms  the  fourth  stage  of  the  operation.  It  might  be 
almost  entirely  removed  by  pressing  the  crystals  between  filtering 
paper ;  but  this  method,  besides  being  imperfect,  would  cause  con- 
siderable loss.  With  the  same  object  the  author  tried  the  action  of 
alkalies,  in  the  hope  of  fixing  the  hydrobomic  acid  of  the  compound ; 
bat  the  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations^  He  prefers  to  follow 
the  indications  of  Swarts,  who  recommends  to  effect  the  dissociation 
of  the  hydrobromate  by  a  temperature  of  260°  C,  according  to  the 
following  equation  :— 

CioHi5BrOHBr=Cio  H^  BrO  +  HBr. 

In  order  to  avoid,  however,  the  carbonization  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  product,  the  author  operates  at  a  temperature  below 
260°  C,  for  between  200°  and  220°  0.  the  disengagement  of  hydro* 
bromic  add  is  abundant,  and  the  decomposition  according  to  the 
equation  is  nearly  complete. 

The  high  temperature  of  200°  0.  to  260°  C.  is  thus  only  used  by 
the  author  for  the  utihsation  of  a  secondary  product,  whilst  in 
Parkin's  process  all  the  bibromated  product  is  submitted  directly 
to  a  temperature  which  decomposes  a  considerable  proportion,  and 
to  a  succeeding  distillation  more  injurious  than  useful.     Tho  oily 
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body,  after  being  heated  to  between  200*  C.  and  220°  C,  forms  a 
black  yiscons  mass,  which  upon  cooliDg  becomes  solid  and  brittle. 
Treated  with  boiling  alcohol  this  mass  yields,  after  filtration,  fresh 
colourless  crystals  of  monobromated  camphor.  The  author  reports 
that,  operating  thus,  he  obtained  about  250  grains  of  perfectly 
pnre  monobromated  camphor  in  a  single  operation. 

Physiologicai  Action. — Dr.  Bonmeyille  has  communicated  to  tlie 
Soci^t^  de  Biologic  the  result  of  experiments  made  npon  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  cats  with  this  new  medicament.  He  attributes  to 
monobromated  camphor  the  following  physiological  properties : — 

(1.)  It  diminishes  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart,  and  deter- 
mines a  contraction  of  the  auricular  vessels. 
(2  )  It  diminishes  the  number  of  inspirations. 
(3.)  It  lowers  the  temperature  in  a  regular  manner.  In  mortal 
cases  this  abatement  augments  until  death.  When  recovery  takes 
place  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
initial  degree ;  but  this  recovery  requires  a  longer  time  than  that 
occupied  in  the  diminution. 

(4.)  It  possesses  incontestible  hypnotic  properties,  and  appearn 
to  act  principally  upon  the  cerebral  system. 

(^.)  The  system  does  not  appear  to  become  tolerant  of  this 
medicine,  and  its  prolonged  use  (at  least  with  guinea-pigs)  brings  on 
a  rapid  emaciation. 

Dr.  Boumeville,  therefore,  considers  the  use  of  monobromated 
camphor  is  indicated  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  an  energetic 
sedative  effect  upon  the  circulatory  system,  and  especially  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most  clearly- 
defined  antispasmodics. 

Administration. — According  to  Dr.  Boumeville,  monobromated 
camphor  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  with  conserve 
of  roses  as  an  excipient,  or  in  a  mixture  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  and  syrup.  The  dose  for  adults  varies  from  twelve  to  about 
thirty  centigrams  daily.  Dr.  Boumeville  uses  pills  containing  each 
ten  centigrams  of  monobromide,  and  of  these  he  gives  as  many  as 
twelve  a  day.  When  administration  hy  the  mouth  is  impracticable, 
he  employs  the  following  solution  in  subcutaneous  injection : — 

Monobromated  Camphor  .  8  grains. 

Alcohol 85      ,. 

Glycerin 22      ,, 

The  Employment  of  Coal  Oils  in  the  Preparation  of  Alkaloids, 
etc,     G.  Boiraux  and  E.  Seger.       {Bipertoire  de  Pharmacie,  iu, 
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377.)  The  heavj  duties  charged  upon  alcohol  in  France  almoet 
preclades  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alkaloids  in  that  country. 
This  fact  induced  the  authors  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  object  of  preparing  these  substances  without  the  interven- 
tion of  alcohol.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  they  found  that 
the  oils  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  are  good 
solvents  of  a  great  number  of  alkaloids,  and  that  they  have  the 
adrantage  over  alcohol  of  having  but  little  action  upon  the  extrac- 
tive, and  yielding  at  once  almost  colourless  solutions,  thus  rendering 
unneoessary  the  repeated  reciystallizations  and  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal. 

The  solvents  employed  in  the  investigations  were  : — (1)  The  oils 
hoiling  between  60°  and  100°  C,  and  known  in  commerce  as 
henzole;  (2)  that  portion  of  the  oil  which  passes  over  between 
b(f  and  120°;  (3)  the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  acid. 

In  a  full  report  of  their  labours,  the  authors  show  that  the 
following  alkaloids,  etc.,  may  be  profitably  obtained  by  their  pro- 
cesses: airopine^  aamioniny  veratriney  delphinine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
caniharidiny  quinine^  dnchonme,  narcotine^  aconitine,  and  coumarine. 
For  the  details  of  these  processes  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original  article,  of  which  a  translation  has  appeared  in  the  Fharm. 
JaurtL,  v.,  642,  643,  661,  662. 

(Ml  of  EncalyptUB.  A.  Faust  and  J.  Homeyer.  (Ber.  deuisch. 
Chem,  Qes.y  1874,  1429,  1430.)  In  a  previous  communication  the 
anthoTs  have  shown  that  the  so-called  eucalyptol  of  Cloez  consists 
mainly  of  a  terpine  and  cymol,  and  that  besides  these  it  contains 
two  other  fluid  substances,  boiling  at  about  156°  and  200°  respec- 
tively. They  have  now  subjected  these  two  substances  to  a  closer 
ezamination.  One,  which  is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  is  a 
terpine  boiling  at  150°  to  151° ;  the  other  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  boiling  at  216""  to  218''.  The  com- 
bustion of  this  substance  gave  the  following  figures,  which  leaves 
some  doubt  as  to  its  formula : — 

Required  for.  Fcund. 

0,0  =  80-00         Cio=78-9  0  =  79-56    79-15 

Hi4=   9-33        Hig  =  10-5  H=   995    1032 

O  O 

As  it  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  it  is  probably  not  an  ozycymol 
bat  a  camphor-like  substance.  On  heating  and  subsequent  distillation 
with  phosphorus  sulphide,  it  forms  cymol,  which,  after  further  purifi. 
cation,  boils  at  174°  to  175°,  and  has  the  following  composition : — 
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Required  for.  Foimd. 

Cio  =89-55  89-28 

Hi^  =  10-45  10-87 

The  foUowing,  therefore,  are  the  oonstitnents  of  the  essential  oil 
of  eucaljptiiB  globulna : — 

1.  A  terpine  boiling  at  150°  to  151**. 

2.  Another  terpine  having  a  higher  boiling  point. 

3.  Cymol. 

4.  A  Bubstance  containing  oxygen,  which  is  closelj  allied  to 
cymol.  The  terpine  boiling  at  172°  to  175®  and  the  cymol  form 
the  principal  constituents,  amounting  to  about  nine-tenths  of  th^ 
oil ;  the  relative  proportion  of  this  terpine  to  the  cymol  is  two  to 
one. 

Croton  ChloraL  Dr.  B.  En  gel.  («7bum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim., 
4th  series,  zx.,278;  Pharm,  Joum,^  3rd  series,  v.,  341.)  Notwithstand- 
ing that  since  Dr.  Liebreich  first  brought  croton  chloral  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  numerons 
physiological  experiments,  very  little  is  generally  known  of  it, 
especially  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  The  object  of  the  author 
in  this  paper,  therefore,  has  been  to  describe  the  preparation,  and 
the  chemical,  physiological,  and  therapeutic  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  Berlin. 

Gonstitvtion, — Ordinary  chloral  is  an  aldehyd ;  it  is  the  hydride 
of  trichloracetyl,  CgOljOH.  Croton  chloral  is  the  hydride  of 
trichlorocrotonyl,  C^HjClgOH,  or  the  aldehyd  of  crotonic  acid, 
C^  H5  0, 0  H,  in  the  radical  of  which  'three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
have  been  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Preparation. — Kramer  and  Pinner  were  the  first  to  obtain  croton 
chloral  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  into  aldehyd  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  action  is  very  energetic  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  vessel  con- 
taining  the  aldehyd  with  a  refrigerating  mixture,  and  it  is  only 
towards  the  end  that  the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°  0.  During 
all  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  aldehyd,  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  disengaged.  The  product 
obtained  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  and  a  liquid  is  thus 
isolated  passing  over  between  163°  and  165°  C,  which  is  croton 
chloral. 

Wurtz  had  previously  studied  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
aldehyd,  and  had  indicated  among  other  products  of  the  reaction, 
chloride  of  acetyl,  and  had  shown  that  ordinary  chloral  is  not  pro- 
duced;   but  the  formation  of  croton  chloral  escaped  him.      The 
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reason  was  that  Wnrtz  caused  chlorine  in  excess  to  act  upon 
aldehjd,  whUst  Kramer  and  Pinner  passed  a  cnrrent  of  chlorine 
into  the  aldebyd  until  it  was  no  longer  absorbed. 

The  prodaction  of  croton  chloral  under  these  conditions  is  easily 
understood,  since  Kekul^  has  shown  that  acetic  aldehyd,  under  the 
influence  of  various  saline  solutions,  and  more  easily  still  under  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  condensed,  with  the  elimination  of  water 
into  croton  aldehyd : — 

2CgH,0,H  =  C^HgCH  +  HjO 

Ald^jd.  Croton  Aldehyd.     Water. 

Farther,  aldehyd,  under  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  a  h'ttle 
hjdrochloric  acid,  may  even  be  combined  with  other  aldehyde,  with 
the  elimination  of  water,  and  new  compounds  be  thus  engendered, 
wMdi  are  tbemselYes  aldehyds. 

In  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic  aldehyd  a  substitution  is 
commeaoed  in  the  latter,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  acid  determines,  as  has  just  been  seen,  the 
formation  of  croton  aldehyd ;  upon  which  the  substitutive  action  of 
the  chlorine  then  goes  on.  The  formation  of  croton  chloral  is  thus 
readily  explained. 

Physical  and  Ghemicdl  Properties. — Anhydrous  croton  chloral  is  a 
colourless  oleaginous  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  recalling  that 
of  ordinary  chloral.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but,  like  ordinary 
chloral,  it  combines  with  water  to  form  a  crystallized  hydrate.  The 
hjdrate  of  croton-chloral  crystallizes  in  white  nacreous  spangles. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  soluble  in  warm 
water,  and  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol  (Kramer  and  Pinner).  It 
dissolves  more  readily  in  glycerin  than  in  water  (J.  Worms). 

It  is  known  that  ordinary  chloral  is  decomposed  under  the 
isfloence  of  caustic  potash  into  chloroform  and  formate  of 
potassium : — 

CjCl3  0,H  +  K,OH  =  CHO,OK  +  CHCl2,Cl 

> . ^ '        N ^ • 

CJ^o«>-  P?SS^.'  Chloroform. 

Under  the  same  influence  croton  chloral  breaks  up  into  alljU 
chloroform  and  formate  of  potassium : — 

C4H2CljjO,H+KOH  =  CHO,OK  +  C3H3Cl2,Cl. 

> , , ^     -. 

Croton  ChtonJ.  pSJ^^!  Allyl-Chloroform. 
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Bat  alljl-cbloroforin  is  excessively  unstable,  and  decomposes 
rapidly  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichlorallylene  : — 

C3  H3  Clg,  CI  =  H  CI  -t-  C3  Hg  Clg 

Allyl-Ghloroform.  Bichlorallylene. 

Physiological  and  Therapeutic  Properties. — According  to  Liebreich, 
croton  chloral,  administered  internally,  rapidly  produces  slumber 
similarly  to  ordinary  chloral,  but  without  its  use  being  followed,  as 
is  the  latter,  by  lowering  of  the  pulse  and  respiration.  Even  after 
the  administration  of  very  high  doses  of  croton  chloral  the  pulse  is 
not  reduced. 

The  author  thinks  that  it  is  not  to  the  first  product  of  decompo- 
sition (allyl-chloroform)  that  hypnotism  is  due.  Allyl-chloroform, 
being  very  unstable,  breaks  up  immediately,  and  he  thinks  therefore 
the  action  of  croton  chloral  should  be  attributed  to  bichlorallylene. 
Moreover,  Liebreich  has  found  that  bichlorallylene,  when  ad- 
ministered to  animals,  does  not  reduce  the  circulation  or  respiration. 
Comparing  the  eflPects  of  chloroform  and  chloral  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bichloride  of  ethylene  and  bichlorallylene  on  the  other,  he 
considers  himself  justified  in  asserting  that  whilst  the  trichlorinated 
substances  act  upon  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  heart,  the  chlorinated 
substances  act  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  none  of  his 
experiments  has  Liebreich  recognized  any  hurtful  effects  on  the 
stomach  or  any  other  organs ;  and  he  reports  that  he  has  employed 
it  very  successfully  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  the  pain  ceasing 
frequently  before  sleep  is  produced.  Jules  Worms,  however, 
asserts  that  croton  chloral  is  not  so  generally  tolerated  as  chloral ; 
and  Georges  Gay  says  that  its  narcotic  action  is  more  uncertain. 

Croton  chloral  is  hypnotic  in  doses  of  from  half  to  one  gram.  It 
may  be  administered  in  solution  in  water,  or  in  glycerin.  The 
following  is  the  formula  employed  by  Jules  Worms  : — 

Croton  Chloral 1  gram. 

Glycerin 60  grams. 

Water 60      „ 

Oil  of  Peppermint 3  drops. 

Simple  Symp 25  grams. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Bleaching  Powder.  W.  Wolters. 
(Joum.  Pract.  Chem,,  2nd  series,  x.,  128-148 ;  Joum,  Chem,  Soe,,  2nd 
series,  xiii.,  236.)  The  author  discovered  a  method  of  detecting  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  in  presence  of  chlorine,  which  Gopner  used  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  constitution  of  bleaching  powder.  The  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  metallic  mercury  gives  with  the  former  an 
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oxjcbloiide,  with  the  latter  mercnrions  chloride.  The  attacks  which 
were  made  on  Gopner's  res  alts  induced  the  author  to  make  farther 
experiments  on  the  products  of  decomposition  of  bleaching  powder, 
with  the  following  results.  The  constant  occurrence  of  chlorine 
Mnd  hjpochlorous  acid  in  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  bleaching  powder  is  due  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
products  first  obtained.  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  chlorine 
oa  calcium  sulphate,  carbonate,  etc.,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reaction  is  sufficiently  active  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
siderable quantities  of  hypochlorous  acid,  obtained  in  the  decom- 
position of  bleaching  powder.  Owing  to  this  reaction  of  chlorine 
on  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  together  with  that 
of  hypochlorous  acid  upon  the  hypochlorites,  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  cannot  be  discovered  from  its  decom- 
position by  acids.  Further  experiments  showed  a  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  bleaching  compound  of  lime,  and  those  of  the 
alkalies.  Alkaline  solutions  of  the  former  give  off  chlorine  when 
heated,  while  those  of  the  latter  do  not.  The  former  is  also  more 
strongly  acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.  If  the  alkali 
bleaching  compound  is  K  0  CI,  and  the  lime  compound,  Ca  O  CI3,  it 
is  probable  that  the  hypochlorous  acid  (which  can  expel  carbonic 
acid  from  its  compounds)  produces  chlorine  from  bleaching  powder, 
according  to  the  equation — 

Ca  0  CI3  +  CIjj  O  =  Ca  (O  Cl)^  +  CI,. 

I!  bleaching  powder  consisted  only  of  calcium  hypochlorite, 
cblorine  could  be  evolved  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  only, 
if  the  oxygen  went  to  the  formation  of  chlorous  acid  or  chloric 
acid.  When  hypochlorous  acid  and  chloride  of  lime  were  brought 
together  in  dilute  solution,  rise  of  temperature  being  guarded 
against^  calcium  chlorite  and  chlorate  were  slowly  produced,  and 
the  existence  of  the  componnd  Ca  0  Cl^  in  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

By  experiments  on  the  changes  which  a  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  nndergoes  in  presence  of  free  chlorine  and  carbonate, 
phosphate,  etc.,  of  calcium,  it  was  proved  that  a  compound  which 
was  attacked  by  carbonic  acid  with  difficulty,  was  gradually  formed 
in  the  solution  from  one  which  carbonic  acid  easily  acts  upon.  The 
rationale  of  the  change  is  as  follows : — Chlorine  is  set  free  from 
Ca  0  CI3  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  then  reacts  upon  the 
calcium  carbonate,  with  formation  of  calcium  chloride,  hypochlorous 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  and  these  last  two  again  react  upon  Ca  0  Cl^, 
thus:— 
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C  O3  +  CaOCl2  =  0  Os Ca+  CI9. 
Cl^  +  COsCa^CIaCa  +  COj  +  ClaO. 
Clg  O  +  Ca  0  Clg  =  Ca  (0  CI),  +  Clj. 

If  free  cblorine  and  sulphate,  phosphate,  etc.,  of  calcium  is  present, 
or  if  the  chlorine  is  set  free  by  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  etc., 
the  following  reaction  takes  place : — 

Cl4  +  S04Ca  +  OH3  =  S04H3  +  CaCl3  +  Cl9  0, 

and  then  again  the  hypochlorous  acid  reacts  upon  the  CaOClj. 
The  final  result  of  all  these  reactions  is  that  Ca  (0  Clji),  is  produced 
from  Ca  0  CI,.  The  chloride  of  calcium  so  constantly  present  in 
specimens  of  bleaching  powder  arises  especiallj  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  mixed  with  the  chlorine.  The  caustic  lime  is  due  to  the 
envelope  of  calcium  chloride,  as  suggested  by  Bolley,  and  also  of 
the  compound,  Ca  0  Cl„  both  of  which,  protect  partiolea  of  lime 
from  the  action  of  the  chlorine. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  (^Joum,  Ohem.  Soc.,2nd  series,  xiii., 
422)  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  elicit  the  constitution  of  bleach- 
ing powder  by  distilling  it  with  an  acid,  by  distilling  it  alone,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  by 
shaking  with  jnercury  after  treatment  with  carbonic  add.  No 
concordant  results  were  obtained  by  distilling  with  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  powder  is  distilled  alone, 
water  holding  chlorine  and  a  little  hypochlorous  acid  in  solution 
passes  over. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  potash  was  distilled,  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  being  passed  through  the  liquid  in  the 
retort,  the  distillate  consisted  of  hypochlorous  acid  and  chlorine. 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  the  same  strength  gave  a  distillate 
much  richer  in  those  substances.  If  the  difference  between  the 
distillates  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  chloride  of  soda 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  Na  CI  0,  while  chloride  of  lime  is 
Ca  CI,  0,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hypochlorous  acid  is  not  so  weak 
as  is  generally  supposed.  To  test  this,  some  hypochlorous  add  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  Carbonic  acid  was  evolved  copiously,  while  chlorine 
caused  only  a  few  bubbles.  The  author  assumes  that  as  hypochlor- 
ous acid  liberates  carbonic  add  from  its  salts,  and  as  carbonic  add 
liberates  chlorine  from  bleaching  powder,  the  action  of  hypochlorous 
acid  should  be  expressed  by  the  equation — 

Ca  0  CI2  +  CI2  0  =.  Ca  (0  C\).  +  Cl^. 
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If,  on  ihe  ottier  hand,  obloride  of  lime  contains  the  compound 
Ga(  001)9,  the  action  of  hypoohloroas  acid  should  give  rise  to 
potaBsiuni  chlorate. 

The  estimation  of  chlorine  and  hjpochlorons  acid  in  the  same 
solution  was  conducted  as  follows.  Mercuric  oxide  or  o;z7chloride 
is  traosformed  into  mercuric  oxalate  by  oxalic  acid,  but  mercuric 
chloride  is  not  attacked.  As  mercuric  oxalate  is  insoluble  in  water, 
it  can  be  separated  from  the  chloride  by  filtration,  and  the  oxalic 
acid  determined  with  potassium  permanganate  in  the  usual  manner. 
Every  molecule  of  oxalic  acid  represents  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 

On  shaking  30  c.c.  of  hypochlorous  add  and  15  c.c.  of  a  solution 
of  bleaching  powder  saturated  with  chlorine,  separately,  with 
mercury,  and  determining  their  strength,  and  then  shaking  them 
together  before  estimating  the  amount  of  hypochlorous  acid  and 
chlorine,  hardly  any  chloric  acid  was  formed,  and  nearly  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  demanded  by  the  equation  was  obtained.  This  shows 
OQadiuiTely  that  the  compound  Ca  Clg  0  really  exists  both  in  solid 
bleaching  powder  and  also  in  its  solution. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
gndnallj  decomposes  into  calcium  hypochlorite  and  chloride, 
carbonic  acid  was  passed  through  a  solution  after  it  had  been  treated 
with  carbonic  add,  calcium  sulphate,  and  phosphate,  and  with  free 
chlorine ;  it  was  found  that  on  standing,  and  also  after  it  had  been 
treated  with  these  substances,  a  compound  easily  decomposed  by 
carbonic  add  was  transformed  into  one  not  attacked  by  that  reagent. 
The  deoomposible  compound  appears  to  be  Ca  0  Cl^;  the  undecom- 
posibIe,Ca  (001)3. 

Action  of  Iodine  on  Arsenious  Add.  M.  W*egner.  (Ann. 
Chmn.^  dxxiy.,  129-133 ;  Joum.  Ohem.  iSfoc.,  2nd  series,  xiiL,  133.) 
According  to  Zinno,  an  iodarsenio  add  is  formed  by  adding  iodine 
to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  as  long  as  it  dissolves 
without  colour,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  crystallization.  The 
erystals  thus  obtained  are,  however,  nothing  but  arsenious  oxide 
containing  a  trace  of  hydriodic  add.  When  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
a  hot  solution  of  arsenious  add,  the  latter  is  oxidised,  and  arsenic 
add  and  hydriodic  acid  are  formed,  which  act  on  each  other  again 
when  the  solution  is  concentrated,  free  iodine  and  arsenious  acid 
being  regenerated. 

Tobunetric  Estimation  of  Copper.  P.  Lagrange.  (Comptea 
EenduBf  Ixxix.,  770.)  The  copper  is  precipitated  from  its  acid 
solution  by  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  the  precipitated  hydrate 
converted  into  the  double  tartrate  of  copper  and  sodium,  or  the 
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corresponding  potasBiam  compound.  A  standard  solution  of  glacose 
is  then  added  until  the  oopper  is  completely  precipitated  as  cuprous 
oxide. 

Chlorinated  Alkalies  as  a  Test  for  Morphia  and  other  Proximate 
Principles.  H.  S.  Wellcome.  (Amer,  Fharm,  Joum.^  4th  series, 
iv.,  305.)  The  reaction  of  chlorine  and  chlorinated  lime  with  mor* 
phia  has  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  (Duflos,  Braconnot,  and  others), 
but  seems  to  have  never  been  fully  investigated.  From  continaed 
experiments  the  author  has  become  convinced  that  the  subject 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

It  is  extremely  delicate  and  very  characteristic.  Solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  and  other  alkaline  solutions  of  chlorine  give  the 
flame  reaction.  As  a  reagent,  the  following  solution  has  been  found 
very  convenient ;  it  is  made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  fresh  chlorin- 
ated lime  to  a  pint  of  water,  and,  after  standing  a  few  hours,  decant- 
ing the  clear  solution. 

Morphia,  in  powder,  gives  a  deep  red  colour  with  a  drop  of  this 
solution. 

With  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  morphia  in  one  thousand  grains  of 
water,  it  gives  a  bright  red  colour ;  and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated on  a  porcelain  plate  leaves  a  deep  red  ring.  On  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  or  any  other  strong  alkali,  the  solution  becomes  dark- 
brown. 

It  gives  a  distmct  orange  colour  in  solution  of  one  grain  of  mor- 
phia in  five  thousand  of  water,  and  with  care  may  be  made  to  show 
plainly  in  solution  of  one  grain  in  ten  thousand.  Excess  of  the 
chlorine  decolourises  these  solutions,  and  the  orange  colour  cannot 
be  restored.  Excess  of  an  acid  decolourises  them,  but  the  colour 
reappears  on  adding  excess  of  an  alkali.  These  reactions  are  the 
same  in  the  presence  of  all  other  alkaloids  with  which  the  author  has 
experimented. 

When  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water  are  added  to  morphia  in 
powder,  and,  after  solution,  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  beautiful  red 
star-like  spangles  will  form.  This  test  is  best  performed  on  a  porce- 
lain plate  or  crucible  cover. 

Alkaline  solution  of  chlorine  also  gives  a  red  colour  with  phlorid- 
zin,  either  in  powder  or  solution,  and  this  too  is  decolourised  by 
excess  and  by  acids,  and  restored  by  excess  of  alkali ;  but  as  this 
substance  is  very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  the  reaction  seems  to  be 
of  very  little  importance.  In  powder,  it  is  coloured  brown-black 
by  strong  nitric  acid,  by  which  behaviour  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  morphia. 
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Colducine  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  the  chlorinated  lime  solution, 
bat  80  slight  that  it  is  of  little  importance. 

Aloin  gives  a  dark  red  colour,  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  alkali  ; 
the  colour  is  only  partiaJlj  destroyed  by  excess  of  an  acid. 

The  only  other  alkaloid  that  gives  a  similar  reaction  with  chlorine 
is  brucine. 

Any  solution  of  chlorine  added  to  an  add  solution  of  brucine  gives 
a  bright  red  colour.  Alkaline  solutions  of  chlorine  do  not  react  with 
the  powder ;  but  if  a  drop  of  an  acid  be  first  added,  a  deep  red  colour 
is  produced. 

Excess  of  chlorine  decolourises  both,  and  the  colour  cannot  be 
restored.  Strong  acids  and  alkalies  cause  no  changes ;  thereby  it  is. 
readily  distinguished  from  morphia,  and  the  reaction  becomes  a 
characteristic  and  delicate  test  for  brucine. 

While  conducting  these  experiments  the  author  has  had  access  to 
Prof.  Maiflch's  and  other  extensive  collections  of  alkaloids  and  proxt* 
mate  principles,  and  has  found  all  others,  besides  those  enumerated 
aboTe,  to  give  a  negative,  or  nearly  so,  reaction  with  the  alkaline 
solution  of  chlorine. 

In  testing  for  morphia,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  alkaline ; 
excess  of  chlorine  must  be  avoided,  and  no  substance  should  be  pre- 
sent which  will  give  a  red  colour  with  alkalies. 

Causes  of  Loss  in  Extracting  Sulphur.  F.  Sestini.  (Oazz. 
Chim.  Ital,j  iv.,  241-245  ;  Joum.  Ghem.  8oc,,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  335.) 
It  has  long  been  known  that  if  much  gyp3um  is  present  in  the 
sulphur  submitted  to  the  crude  distillation  practised  at  the  mine,  a 
loss  of  sulphur  takes  place.  The  following  experiments  show  why 
this  is  so.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  is  heated,  the 
latter  loses  water  as  soon  as  the  temperature  exceeds  130°.  At 
144°  the  foUowing  reaction  takes  place : — 

Ca  S  0^  +  2  S  =  2  S  O2  +  Ca  S. 

In  the  Italian  method  of  extraction,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  dis-^ 
tilled  from  one  earthen  jar  into  another,  both  these  phenomena  must 
occur  if  gypsum  be  present.  The  first  cause  of  loss,  viz.,  the  extra 
snlphur  required  to  dehydrate  the  gypsum,  was  pointed  out  by 
Parodi  {suU*  estraaione  dello  zolfo  in  Sicilia),  but  in  the  Sicilian 
method,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  simply  so  for  melted  that  it  will 
trickle  down  through  a  kind  of  rough  porous  filter  of  earthy  matter, 
the  deoxidation  of  the  gypsum  is  likely  to  take  place  only  in  some 
particular  parts  of  the  system.  Another  cause  of  loss,  suggested  by 
the  discovery  of  the  above,  is  the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  much 
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more  generally  mixed  with  the  snlphnr  than  is  gjpsam.  When  a 
mixture  of  Carrara  marhle  and  snlphnr  is  heated  at  the  distillation 
point  of  the  latter,  oarbon  dioxide  is  abundantly  eyolred,  and  thirty- 
three  times  as  mnch  calcinm  sulphide  is  formed  as  in  the  case  of 
gypsnm.  The  residues  of  the  sulphur  extraction  always  contain 
alkaline  and  earthy  sulphides.  It  has  been  proposed*  to  employ  these 
residues  in  agriculture,  and  the  author  gives  several  analyses  of 
different  specimens,  with  the  view  of  settling  their  value.  He  con- 
cludes that  many  of  the  residues  contain  enough  calcium  sulphate 
and  carbonate  to  render  useful  their  application  to  meadow  land, 
while  others  contain  enough  sulphur  to  render  them  fit  ^r  sulphur- 
ising vines. 

A  new  Beactiott  of  Berberiiie.  M.  Klunge.  (Joum,  de  Pharm. 
et  de  Chim,,  1875,  218.)  When  solution  of  chlorine  is  carefully 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  berberine  strongly  acidified  with 
Hjj  S  O4  or  H  CI,  a  fine  red  coloured  Bone  is  formed  where  the  two 
liquids  meet;  on  shaking,  the  colour  spreads  through  the  whole 
liquid.  This  reactioki  is  stated  to  be  very  delicate.  A  solution  con- 
taining ^ft^^^  of  berberine  produces  a  distinct  red  coloration,  and 
one  containing  as  little  as  s^^doo  ^^^^  develops  a  perceptible  pink. 
A  large  excess  of  chlorine  must  be  avoided.  Brucine  also  gives  a 
red  coloration  with  chlorine  water,  but  this  is  less  persistent  than 
that  produced  by  berberine.  Solutions  of  brucine,  moreover,  are 
colourless.  In  order  to  detect  berberine  in  vegetable  tissues,  the 
solution  of  chlorine  is  added  to  a  decoction  previously  acidified  with 
H0SO4. 

Preparation  of  Sulphovinic  Acid  and  its  Salts.  Dr.  T.  L. 
Phipson.  (Ohem.  News^  xxx.,  221.)  When  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  are  mixed  together  without  any  special  precautions,  the 
temperature  rises,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphovinio  acid  is 
formed  at  once ;  but,  as  in  the  formation  of  this  acid  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water  is  set  free,  and  prevents  the  continuation  of  the 
reaction,  it  is  never  completed,  even  after  the  mixture  has  been  kept 
for  some  hours  in  a  water  bath,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decom- 
position at  once  ensues.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  quite  possible  to 
obtain  a  sulphovinic  acid  tolerably  pure  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  alone  (instead  of  the  present  tedious  method  based  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  baryta  salt),  by  keeping  the  mixture  at  100"^ 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  not  acting  upon  too  large  a  quantity. 
The  author  intends  to  try  this  experiment  shortly. 

To  obtain  sulphovinate  (ethyl-sulphate)  of  lime,  it  is  best  to  mix 
equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol ;  they  may 
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be  mixed  without  any  speeial  preo^ntiana  wlien  small  qaaxititids  onl  j 
are  osed,  and  the  uncovered  vesael  eontainuig  the  mixtare  must  be 
transferred  to  a  water  bath,  and  kept  there  eight  or  tern  hours  at 
least,  doHng  t^e  whole  of  whioh  time  the  temperatoie  ahonld  be 
100°,  or  nearly.  The  liquid  will  then  ha^e  aoqoired  a  slight  degree 
of  fliorescence  and  a  decided  odour  of  ethetr  (not  an  odour  of  aweet 
oil  of  wine),  aad  shonld  be  only  very  slightly  coloured.  When  cool, 
it  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  about  twenty  times  its  volume  <^  oold 
distilled  water,  carefully  avoiding  any  rise  of  temperature,  and  keep- 
ing the  liquid  woll  stirred.  This  solution  is  saturated  with  pulver- 
ised chalk,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  effi3ffveeoeince 
ceases.  When  a  slight  excess  of  chalk  has  been  added,  filter  off  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  heat  the  filtrate  in  the  water  bath  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime  for  about  half  an  hour,  filter  while  warm,  and 
eyaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100°  till  a  permanent  ealine  layer 
forms  on  the  surface ;  then  place  the  capsule  in  a  modeorately  dry 
place.  In  about  twenty-four  houcs  the  crystals  are  formed;  the 
mother  liquor  will  give  another  crop  when  allowed  to  evapoxate  over 
sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium.  If  the  (^lalk  contains  iron  or 
manganese,  their  sulphovinates  remain  in  the  mother  liq«or,  and  are 
perfectly  separated  by  pressing  tihe  crystals. 

Sulphovinate  of  lime  crystallizes  rather  slowly,  even  in  very  con- 
centrated solutiona ;  it  forms  large,  brilliant  plates,  something  like 
chlorate  of  potash ;  its  composition  is  represented  by  G^  Hg  0, 8  O3 
+  CaOS08  +  2HO;itis  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol*  The 
impure  salt  can  easily  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 

Sniphovinate  of  baryta  has  a  similar  composition  aoad  similar  pro- 
perties ;  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  crystals 
are  pnre,  they  form  very  large  brilliant  plates,  obliqne  rectaogular 
prisms,  modified  in  certain  angles.  Both  this  salt  and  the  Hme  salt 
often  present  a  peculiar  pearly  aspect,  which  is  not  observed  on 
small  pure  crystals ;  these  are  perfectly  tratn^iarent,  and  this  pearly 
aspect  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  minute  quantities  of  carbonate 
or  sulphate  dispersed  through  the  larger  crystals.  The  sniphovinate 
of  soda  conld  be  obtained  pure  from  either  of  these  salts  without 
difficulty,  but,  for  the  preparation  of  the  pharmaceutical  product  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  more  economical  to  make  it  directly. 

The  Prepara4ion  of  Sulphovinate  ef  Sodium.  M.  Dubois, 
(/ottm.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.^  1875,  44)  The  two  methodsLsug- 
gested  by  the  author  are  based  on  the  solubility  of  sulj^ovinate  of 
sodiam,  and  the  insolubility  of  sulphate  of  sodium  in  strong 
alcohol. 
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I.  To  the  impure  snlphoTiziio  acid  prepared  in  the  nsnal  manner, 
a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  in  alcoliol  of  96  per 
cent  is  gradnally  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  mixture 
being  well  cooled  during  this  addition,  until  the  sulphovinic  and  sul- 
phuric acids  are  neutralized.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a 
retort  on  a  water  bath,  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  salt  will  be  obtained  in  pure  and  white 
crystals. 

n.  The  cold  impure  sulphovinic  acid  is  diluted  with  alcohol  of  96 
per  cent.,  and  then  neutralized  with  powdered  carbonate  of  sodinm. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to  crystallize  as  in  I., 
and  the  crystals  are  purified,  if  necessary,  by  recrystallization. 

Iron  reduced  by  Hydrogen.  P.  Carles.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de 
Ohim.,  Sept.  1874, 178-181;  Amer.  Joum,  Pharm,,  4th  series,  iv.,  560.) 
The  author  estimates  the  amount  of  metallic  iron  in  this  prepara- 
tion by  operating  upon  O'l  gram,  mixed  with  5  grams  of  hot  water 
in  a  flat-bottomed  dish,  with  a  solution  of  4*53  grams  of  iodine,  and 
5  grams  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  1  c.c.  of  this 
solution  combines  with  O'Ol  gram  of  iron.  If  the  iron  is  greasy, 
has  been  considerably  heated,  or  is  superficially  oxidized,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  the  mixture  may  have  to  be  repeated.  That  all  the 
iron  has  combined  with  the  iodine,  is  evidenced  by  the  residue 
which  remains  not  evolving  hydrogen  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
separate  portion  of  the  iron  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  gas  passed  through  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  sulphur  as  sulphide  of  lead.  The  undissolved  resi- 
due contains  sand,  carbou,  etc. 

The  author  gives  the  following  analytical  results  of  different  sam- 
ples:— 

1.  Silica  and  carbon,  0*90 ;  iron,  75*0  ;  oxide  of  iron,  240;  sul- 
phide of  iron,  a  trace. 

2.  Silica  and  carbon,  I'lO;  iron,  62'0;  oxide  of  iron,  46*50;  sul- 
phide of  iron,  020. 

3.  Carbon  and  sand,  6*30;  iron,  58*0;  oxide  of  iron,  84*50;  aul- 
phide  of  iron,  207. 

4.  Carbon  and  silica,  trace ;  iron,  99*0 ;  oxide  of  iron,  sulphur, 
sugar,  and  loss,  I'O. 

5.  Porphyrized  iron  of  unknown  origin,  is  with  difficulty  assayed 
by  the  proposed  method :  carbon  and  silica,  7*10 ;  iron,  700 ;  oxide, 
2010 ;  sulphide,  2*70  ;  phosphorus  and  loss,  010. 

6.  Carbon  and  silica,  0*80;  iron,  58*70;  oxide,  400;  sulphide, 
0*20. 
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7.  On  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolved  mach  gas 
of  a  disagreeable  odour,  containing  oarboretted  and  phosphoretted 
hydrogen.     Besidne,  0'40 ;  iron,  54*0 ;  oxide,  45*0 ;  snlphide,  0'40. 

8.  Carbon  and  silica,  002;  iron,  730;  oxide,  24*0;  snlphide, 
2-90. 

9.  Garbon  and  sand,  11'59 ;  iron,  32*0  ;  oxide,  55'20 ;  snlphide, 
1-20. 

The  author  condndes  that  the  reduced  iron  of  commerce  is  not 
carefully  prepared,  and  suggests  that  it  be  replaced  by  other  fer- 
ruginous preparations,  which  the  pharmacist  may  readily  obtain  in 
a  state  of  purity,  which  can  be  assayed  with  exactness,  and  whose 
absorption  is  quite  certain. 

Fernim  Sedactum.  M.  Crolas.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ghim.^ 
XX.,  30.)  The  author  finds  that  the  sulphide  of  iron,  invariably 
present  in  the  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  emanates  from  the  sodium 
sulphate  which  occurs  as  an  impurity  in  the  cauatic  soda  used  for 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferric  hydrate,  and  also  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  occurring  in  the  water  used  for  washing.  The  bulky  pre- 
cipitate carries  down  appreciable  quantities  of  these  sulphates, 
which,  during  the  process  of  reduction,  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  ferrons  sulphide. 

In  order  to  produce  a  pure  reduced  iron,  he  prepares  a  solution  of 
ferrous  chloride,  from  which  he  removes  any  sulphuric  acid  present 
by  barium  chloride.  The  Fe  Gl^  is  freed  fr^m  the  excess  of  barium 
chloride  by  crystallization ;  then  redissolved  in  water,  peroxidized 
by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate  by  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  need  not  be  washed,  as  any  ammonium  chloride  adhering 
to  it  is  completely  expelled  by  the  subsequent  ignition.  By  heating 
the  resulting  peroxide  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  (prepared  ac* 
cording  to  the  method  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault)  a  preparation 
is  obtained,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Oombmations  of  Alkaloids  with  Iodine.  Harry  B.  Bauer. 
(Abstract  of  a  paper,  Arokiv  der  Pharm,,  Oct.  1874,  289-309  ; 
Pharm.  Jaum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  402.)  The  following  are  the  compounds 
of  alkaloids  with  iodine,  which  are  described  by  the  author.  Full 
details  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  formule  are  ba£ed  are 
gi?en  in  the  original  paper. 

Compounds  of  Quinine  with  Iodine, 
lodoquinine, — i  (C^  H^  Nj  Oj)  3  Ig. — The  vapour  of  iodine  acting 
npon  quinine  colours  it  superficially  yellow.     Pelletier  stated  that 
by  triturating  together  one  part  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  quinine 
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with  the  addition  of  alcohol,  at  first  iodoqninine  is  formed,  and  after- 
wards hydroiodoqninine,  in  spongy  crystals ;  and  that  if  this  latter 
were  removed  by  hot  water,  the  iodoqninine  would  remain  as  a 
sa£&on*yellow  friable  mass,  softening  at  26°  C,  and  melting  at  80°  G. 
In  one  hundred  parts  he  found  69'69  quinine,  and  30*31  iodine,  from 
which  data  Oerhardt  oonstmcted  the  formula  2  C^  H^^  N^  O^,  I^. 
This  statement  by  Pelletier,  the  author  is  unable  to  confirm.  He 
rubbed  together  the  proportions  of  iodine  and  quinine  stated,  then 
poured  the  alcohol  upon  the  mass,  of  which  but  veiy  little  was 
dissolved.  The  mass  was  of  a  uniform  red*brown  colour ;  nothing 
was  removed  either  by  hot  or  cold  water.  The  small  portion  that 
was  soluble  in  alcohol  was  thrown  down  upon  the  further  dilution 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  After  the  precipitate  had  been 
dried,  it  lost  the  property  of  dissolving  in  alcohol ;  it  was,  however, 
easily  soluble  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  compound  had 
evidently  undergone  soma  change,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  had  lost  either  iodine  or  quinine,  tiie  filtrate  was  tested  with 
delicate  tests  for  iodine,  but  none  was  disoovored.  Upon  the  addition 
of  caustic  soda,  however,  quinine  was  immediately  precipitated.  The 
substance  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  was  amorphous, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow.  Analysis  indicated  the  formula,  4  (Cjq  H^^ 
Nj  O2)  3 13.  The  estimation  of  the  iodine  was  made  by  precipitating 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  the  reaction  very  readily  takes 
place. 

Very  accurate  results  were  obtained  in  estimating  the  alkaloid 
(after  the  removal  of  the  iodine)  with  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium. 
This  reagent  was  suggested  lor  the  qualitative  detection  of 
alkaloids  by  Winkler,  in  1820^  and  recommended  by  Planta- 
Beichenau  in  1846;  F.  F.  Mayer  employed  it  for  quantitative 
analysis.  The  solution  contains  13'456  grams  of  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  49*8  grams  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  litre.  The 
method  is  a  vety  delicate  one,  in  many  cases  excelling  even  the 
phosphomolybdic  acid  test.  Distinct  evidence  is  obtained  with  a 
solution  containing  1  part  in  2500  of  morphia,  1  in  2500  of  nicotine, 
1  in  7000  of  atropine,  1  in  8000  of  comine,  1  in  15,000  of  stiychnine, 
1  in  5000  of  narcotine,  1  in  50,000  of  bnicine,  1  in  50,000  of 
quinine,  1  in  75,000  of  cinchonine,  or  1  in  125,000  of  quinine. 

lodoquinine, — 4  (CgpHg^Nj  Og)  5  I. — The  residue  which  was  not 
dissolved  by  alcohol  in  the  preparation  of  the  above  iodoqninine 
was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  nearly  resinous  consistence,  and 
contained  isolated  dark  brown  adcular  crystals.  Analysis  showed 
it  had  the  composition  4  (CgoH^N^Oji)  51. 
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Quinine  Hydriodate, — C^  Hg^  N^  O2,  H  I. — Obtained  from  the  Spcid 
and  the  base.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  no  excess  of  hjdriodic 
acid  should  be  nsed,  otherwise  an  add  hydriodate  of  quinine  will 
result. 

The  hydriodate  of  quinine  crystallizes  in  slender,  brilliant  yellow 
needles,  hardly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Winkler  also  has  described  this  compound,  but  he  says  that 
it  is  not  crystalline.  He  prepared  it  by  mixing  24i0  parts  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  quinine  with  460  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  aqueous 
solution.  After  it  had  cooled,  a  colourless  turpentiny  mass  subsided, 
which  in  a  water  bath  melted  like  a  resin. 

Add  Quinine  Hydriodate.— C^  H|i4  Nj  Oj,  2  H  I  +  5  Hg  0.— Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  quinine  in  an  excess  of  hydriodic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  flakes.  This  salt  has  already  been 
described  by  Hesse. 

Qm$dne  and  Oinchndne  Iodide.— (O^U^^^Ot)  (CjoHg^Ng  0) 
2  I^. — ^Equal  parts  of  quinine,  cinohonine,  and  iodine  were  rubbed 
together.  The  mass  was  uniformly  coloured  red-brown,  the  iodine 
reacting  energetically.  Treated  with  alcohol,  only  a  iarace  of  iodine, 
together  with  quinine  and  cinchonine,  was  dissolved.  The  residue 
not  dissolved  by  the  alcohol  was  insoluble  in  water  also,  6lightly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  Under  the 
microscope  this  double  iodide  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  showed  a 
crystallind  structure.  The  compound  was  readily  decomposed  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  the  aid  of  which  reaction  the  above  formula 
was  constructed. 

Quinine  Biniodide. — Cgo  Hj^Nj  Oj  H  I3. — K  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  be  added  to  acid  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  voluminous 
kennes-brown  precipitate  is  produced,  having  the  above  composition. 
It  is  decomposed  by  long  washing  with  water.  Biniodide  of  quinine 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  iodide  of  potassium  solution ;  also  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  It  is  especially  soluble 
in  boiling  benzol.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  hot  ajcohol,  and  the 
alcohol  be  left  to  cool  spontaneously,  crystals  are  deposited,  having 
a  pretty  bnmze  lustre.  When  dissolved  in  nitno  acid  the  solution 
at  first  has  a  red  colour,  but  afterwards  becomes  colourless*  Is  this 
dne  to  an  oxidation  of  iodine  to  iodic  acid  ? 

By  a  slight  variation  of  the  process  the  author  obtained  a  body 
which  in  appearance  was  identical  with  the  above  quinine  biniodide, 
bat  in  relation  to  its  solubility  was  essentially  different  In  this  case 
the  quinine  salt  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  to  it  was  added  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.    No  precipitate  was  produced  at  first, 
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but  after  long  standing  it  threw  down  a  flaky  crystalline  body,  hav- 
ing a  bronzy  lustre.  In  form  of  the  crystals,  colour,  and  proportion 
of  iodine  it  resembled  the  biniodide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide; 
insoluble  in  benzol ;  difficultly  soluble  in  chloroform.  The  alcoholic 
solution,  heated  for  some  time  to  112^  C,  acquired  an  acid  reaction. 
(Decomposition  into  hydriodic  acid  and  some  compound  containing 
less  iodine.) 

Q^^nine  Peniiodide. — ^The  quinine  biniodide  was  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  thrown  into  an  excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. 
After  several  days  there  was  a  non-homogeneous  crystalline  form- 
ation. Red-brown,  almost  black,  prisms  were  surrounded  by  dark- 
coloured  substances  of  almost  pitchy  consistence,  from  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  crystals  were  separated  mechanically ;  but  attempts 
to  separate  the  two  bodies  by  different  solvents  entirely  failed,  both 
being  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  The  crystalline 
body  exhibited  interesting  properties  in  polarized  light. 

The  colour  of  quinine  pentiodide  in  alcoholic  solution  is  entirely 
changed  by  carbon  bisulphide  and  potassium  cyanide.  Analysis 
indicated  the  formula  C^  'H.^  Nj  O2,  H I5  (or  66  per  cent,  of  iodine). 
The  author,  however,  was  unable  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  the  pitchy  product,  and  therefore  looks  upon  the  foregoing 
estimation,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate,  as  very 
imperfect,  the  crystals  always  retaining  some  portion  of  the  impurity. 
But  he  considers  there  is  proof  that  quinine  can  form  a  compound 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  iodine,  and  he  suggests  that  the 
constitution  of  this  compound  may  be — 

+      /I-I 

Q-I    I     II 

\I-I 

Compounds  of  Oinchoniiie  with  Iodine, 

Ginchonine  Hydriodate, — C^q  H^^  Ng  O,  H  I  +  H2  O. — Two  parts 
of  cinchonine  were  triturated  with  one  part  of  iodine.  The  mass  • 
was  coloured  red-brown,  the  iodine  reacting  violently.  Treated  with 
93  per  cent,  alcohol,  a  portion  was  dissolved.  Evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  gave  pale  yellow  crystalline  needles,  which  were  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  traces  were  soluble  in  benzol  and  in 
chloroform.  Analysis  showed  that  the  body  so  obtained  was  the 
hydriodate  of  cinchonine,  already  described  by  Von  Kegnault,  v. 
Planta,  Winkler,  and  Hesse. 

Cinchmine  Biniodide.— C go  Hg^  Ng  0,  H  Tj  +  2  Eg  0.— When  the 
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mass  formed  by  nibbing  together  two  parts  of  cinclionine  and  one  of 
iodine  yields  nothing  farther  to  alcohol,  there  remains  a  safPron- 
jellow  body,  crystallizing  in  scales,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  water,  cold  and 
boiling  benzol,  and  yields  only  traces  to  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
solution  in  absolute  alcohol  upon  dilution  with  water  throws  down 
the  body  unchanged.  From  these  properties  the  author  considers 
this  compound  identical  with  Pelletier*s  cinchonine  iodide. 

Cinefionine  TrLiodlde. — Cg^  H34N3  0,  H I3. — Sulphate  of  cinchonine 
was  mixed  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  iodine  ; 
it  immediately  yielded  a  voluminous  red-brown  precipitate.  To  this 
as  much  alcohol  was  added  as  was  necessary  to  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate. Upon  evaporation  the  solution  deposited  red-brown  crystalline 
prisms,  which  by  exposure  to  light  became  brown-red.  Cinchonine 
tri-iodide  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  insoluble  in  cold  and  slightly  soluble  in  hot  benzol,  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and  only  yields  traces  to  carbon 
bisulphide.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with  a  red 
coloration.  It  is  readily  and  entirely  decomposed  in  the  cold  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  products  being  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
cinchonine ;  this  reaction  was  used  in  calculating  its  formula. 

Morphine  Hydriodaie. — Cjy  H^g  N  O3,  H I  +  3  Hg  0. — Morphine  dis- 
solved in  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  forms  after  some  time  a 
white  silky  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  chloroform.  Pelletier  first  des- 
cribed this  salt,  but  the  author  is  unable  to  confirm  his  statement 
that  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Winkler  obtained  it  in  four-sided 
prisms,  by  adding  two  parts  of  acetate  of  morphine  to  one  part  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Morphine  Sesquuiodtde. — 2  C|y  Hjg  N  03,  3 1. — Upon  rubbing  toge- 
ther two  parts  of  morphine  with  one  part  of  iodine  the  mass  is 
coloured  red-brown,  and  upon  being  heated  with  alcohol  is  entirely 
dissolved.  Upon  dilution  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  reddish  brown 
crystalline  plates  are  deposited,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform  ;  in  cold  acids  they  are  insoluble,  but  become  soluble 
upon  the  application  of  heat. 

Morphine  Tetra-iodlde. — Cjy  H^g  N  O3  H I^. — When  a  morphine  salt 
was  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  a  kermes-brown  precipitate  was 
immediately  formed,  which  was  separated  by  decantation,  and  dis- 
solred  in  alcohol.  Upon  dilution  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  dendritic 
crjstallization  was  deposited.  Finer  crystals  were  obtained  by  dis- 
solnng  the  precipitate  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
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Morphine  tetra-iodide  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzol, 
and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  ether  and  carbon  bisulphide 
dissolve  traces.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  with  a 
fine  red  colour. 

An  iodic  salt  of  morphine  cannot  be  prepared;  for  instance,  if 
morphine  be  brought  into  contact  with  iodic  acid,  iodine  is  set  free  by 
the  formation  of  morphine  sesqui-iodide.  The  reducing  action  of  salts 
of  morphine  upon  iodic  acid  is  very  characteristic.  After  dilution  of 
a  morphine  salt  to  one  part  in  10,000,  the  iodine  set  free  by  the 
decomposition  of  iodic  acid  may  be  detected  by  means  of  chloroform 
and  carbon  bisulphide.  According  to  Lefort,  the  reaction  is  ren- 
dered yet  more  delicate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  All  the  fore- 
going morphine  iodides  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  have  a  brown- 
yellow  colour,  and  are  changed  by  hyposulphurous  acid  and  hyposul- 
.phite  of  sodium. 

Compounds  of  Veratrine  tvith  Iodine, 

Veratrine  Periodale, — ^This  salt  is  formed  on  bringing  together 
alcoholic  solution  of  veratrine  and  periodic  acid  as  a  pitchy  mass,  in 
which,  under  the  microscope,  crystals  may  be  detected.  The  author 
reserves  further  particulars. 

Veratrine  Tri-iodide. — C32  H54  Ng  Og,  H I3. — If  a  veratrine  salt  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  iodine,  a  kermes-brown  precipitate  is  im- 
mediately  produced,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol.  Evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  red-brown  amorphous  mass 
is  obtained,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether;  in- 
soluble in  water  and  cold  and  hot  benzol.  Only  traces  are  soluble 
in  carbon  bisulphide.  If,  in  the  evaporation,  a  heat  above  60^  0.  be 
used,  a  tarry  mass  is  produced  which  cannot  be  evaporated  to  dry- 


The  estimation  of  the  iodine  was  made  by  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate ;  this,  however,  gave  too  high  a  result,  some  iodate  being 
mixed  with  the  iodide  of  silver  precipitate. 

As  this  compound  contained  hydriodic  acid  besides  two  atoms  of 
iodine,  the  author  treated  some  by  shaking  it  with  metallic  quick- 
silver. The  result  was  a  double  salt  in  which  only  two  atoms  of 
quicksilver  had  been  taken  up.  The  compound  might  therefore, 
perhaps,  possess  the  following  constitution  : — 

/I 

C3gH5,Na08,HI     II 

\I 
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Compound  of  Strychnine  wUh  Iodine. 

Stryehfdne  Tn-iodide, — C^  B.^  Ng  Og,  H I3. — This  iodide  appears  to 
hare  been  previously  obtained  by  Herapath,  wbo  prepared  it  by 
warmiDg  one  part  of  strychnine,  dissolved,  in  one  part  of  aloobol  and 
three  parta  of  water,  together  with  a  little  tinctnre  of  iodine.  Upon 
allowing  the  mixtnre  to  cool  spontaneonsly,  fine  six-sided  prisms 
were  deposited.  Herax)ath  attributed  to  this  componnd  the  formnla 
C^i  Hp^  N2  O9,  I3.  The  same  componnd  has  been  described  by  Tilden, 
who  gave  it  the  correct  formula,  but  calculated  it  from  different 
results. 

The  author  obtained  this  iodide  in  violet-coloured  prisms,  similar 
to  those  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  upon  mixing  together  sul- 
phate of  strychnine  and  solution  of  iodine,  dissolving  in  alcohol  the 
precipitate  produced,  and  evaporating.  Its  very  remarkable  optical 
properties  were  described  by  Herapath.  For  instance,  a  crystal 
pla^  under  the  micropolariscope  so  that  the  axis  is  vertical  to  the 
polarized  ray  appears  to  be  almost  white  ;  but  if  placed  so  that  the 
long  axis  is  parallel  to  the  polarized  ray  it  appears  nearly  black. 

Strychnine  tri-iodide  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  difficulty 
in  ether,  water,  chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
alcohotic  solution  is  very  unstable,  whilst  the  undissolved  compound 
can  withstand  a  temperature  of  186°  C.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
dissolve  this  iodide  with  a  red  coloration.  Strong  ammonia  de- 
composes it  in  the  cold,  as  also  does  nitrate  of  silver.  Alcoholic 
solution  of  the  strychnine  tri-iodide  heated  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  becomes  coloured,  but  upon  cooling  does  not 
deposit  strychnine  cyanide,  as  the  author  expected,  but  the  unaltered 
potassium  cyanide.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  tri-iodide  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  yielded  a  compound  crystallizing  in 
black  prisms,  which  upon  admitting  air  into  the  tube  was  decom- 
posed into  a  tarry  mass,  containing  much  free  iodine  beside  unaltered 
tri-iodide.     (The  residue  probably  of  a  higher  iodized  product  P) 

Compound  of  Brucine  with  Iodine, 

Bmcine  Tri-iodide, — Cjs  Hg^  N,  O4,  H  Ig. — This  oompound  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  brucine  with 
solution  of  iodine.  The  voluminous  red-brown  precipitate  is  washed 
by  decantation,  and  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol. 
After  slowly  cooling,  the  solution  gives  a  orystaliization  of  long 
bronze-ooloured  needles. 
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Bmcine  tri-iodide  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzol, 
and  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  It  dissolyes  in 
dilute  acids  upon  warming.  After  long  contact  with  the  acids  the 
compound  is  decomposed,  and  iodine  vapour  is  given  off. 

The  behaviour  of  this  compound  with  polarized  b'ght  is  very  re- 
markable, being  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  stiychnine  tri-iodide. 
Placed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  polarized  ray,  the  crystal  appears 
to  be  of  a  clear  yellow  colour ;  placed  vertically,  it  appears  to  be 
brown,  with  a  bluish  shade.  Its  behaviour  in  alcoholic  solution  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  strychnine  tri-iodide. 

Gonvpound  of  Ooniine  with  Iodine. 

Hydriodaied  Coniine  Tri-iodide, — 3  (Cg  H^lb  ^)  ^  ^>  ^8* — Geiger  has 
stated  that  when  iodine  is  triturated  with  anhydrous  coniine,  at  first 
a  blood  red,  and  afterwards  an  olive-green  mass  is  formed,  which  is 
partially  soluble  in  water.  Blyth  has  said  that  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine,  mixed  with  alcoholic  solution,  gives  a  yellow  turbidity,  which 
quickly  disappears,  and  that  upon  evaporating  this  solution  in  t;a^tio, 
there  remains  behind  a  brown  mother  liquor  and  crystals,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  author  sought  to 
obtain  this  substance  in  a  crystalline  form  by  addiug  coniine  dissolved 
in  alcohol  drop  by  drop  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  until  the 
whole  of  the  coniine  was  precipitated  without  any  excess  of  iodine 
solution  remaining.  There  resulted  at  first  a  turbidity,  which 
quickly  disappeared.  The  alcohol  was,  therefore,  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat,  when  there  remained  a  pale  yellow-coloured  mass,  smell- 
ing strongly  of  coniine,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform ;  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  benzol ;  only  yielding  traces 
to  carbon  bisulphide.  Dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to  stand 
during  a  week  over  chloride  of  calcium,  pale  yellow  perfectly  formed 
octahedra  were  deposited,  which  smelt  strongly  of  coniine.  From 
solution  in  ether  it  crystallized  in  stellate  groups. 

After  several  unsatisfactory  attempts  at  analysis  the  author 
obtained  concordant  results  by  adopting  Carius's  method  of  heating 
the  alkaloidal  compound  in  a  closed  tube  with  nitric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate.  Five  experiments  gave  a  mean  of  57*370  per  cent,  of  iodine, 
from  which  the  formula  8  (C8H|5N),B[I,  \  was  calculated,  which 
requires  57 '466  per  cent,  of  iodine.  It  was  suf&ciently  evident  that 
the  compound  contained  hydriodic  acid,  for  when  it  was  shaken  with 
metallic  quicksilver,  a  double  salt  was  formed,  in  which  three 
atoms  of  mercury  had  been  taken  up. 
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The  author's  ezperiments  were  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Wittstein,  at  Munich. 

Fote  on  the  Proziinate  AnalTiis  of  Chinchona  Bark«  Limited 
to  the  Separation  of  the  Four  Alkaloids^  QmrUne^  Quinidine,  Cinehonvnet 
and  Cinchonidiney  amd  the  Three  AddSy  QuiniCy  Quinairie^  and 
Quinoianmc.  Robert  M.  Cotton.  {Amer.  Joum,  Fharm.y  January, 
1875.)  The  process  g^ven  below  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a 
combination  of  methods  reported  by  different  authorities,  and  given 
in  Watts'  "Dictionary"  and  Gmelin's  "Handbook,"  modified  in 
some  particulars  after  trial.  The  writer  has  found  all  the  results 
of  this  process  to  be  satis&ctory. 

Any  desired  quantity,  say  half  a  pound,  of  the  powdered  bark 
is  macerated  with  warm  water  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  percolation.  The  percolate  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  mixed  with  caustic  soda  till  alkaline,  and 
the  mixture  set  aside  for  some  hours  till  the  precipitate  subsides. 
The  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed  with 
cold  water;  this  precipitate,  a,  contains  the  alkaloids,  and  the  filtrate, 
A,  contains  the  acids. 

The  washed  precipitate,  a,  when  exhausted  with  ether,  yields  a 
solution  (&),  containing  the  quinine  and  quinidine,  while  cinchonine 
and  cinchonidine  are  left  undissolved.  Precipitate  a  is  again  washed 
with  water,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  which 
dissolves  the  cinchonidine  with  a  little  cinchonine :  solution  c.  Pre- 
cipitate a,  washed  again  with  water,  remains  as  nearly  pure  cin- 
chonine. The  residue  of  solution  c  is  the  cinchonidine,  with  a  little 
cinchonine.  (Cinchonine  is  soluble  in  about  120  parts  of  90  per 
cent  alcohol ;  cinchonidine  in  about  12  parts  of  the  same  solvent.) 

The  quinine  and  quinidine  of  solution  6  are  separated  from  each 
oilier  by  the  different  solubility  of  their  oxalates,  as  follows : — ^A 
moderately  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  produce  an  acid 
leaction ;  the  ether  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  or  is  distilled  off;  and 
the  residue  treated  with  water.  The  solution  (c2)  contains  the 
quinidine  as  oxalate,  together  with  a  little  oxalate  of  quinine.  The 
residue  not  soluble  in  water,  is  dissolved  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
as  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  (solution  d).  By  precipitation  with  an 
alkali,  quinine  is  obtained  from  solution  e,  and  quinidine  from 
solution  d. 

Each  of  the  four  alkaloids  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution. 

In  separating  the  acids  the  quinovic  acid  is  precipitated  with  normal 
lead  acetate,  leaving  quinio  acid  in  solution.    Also,  if  the  lead  acetate 
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is  added  short  of  satnratioiL,  tke  qninotannic  acid  remains  in  solu- 
tion. To  accomplisli  this  result  two  thirds  of  solution  a  is  treated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  solution  just  to  complete  saturation,  and 
immediately  mixed  with  the  remaining  one  third.  The  precipitate 
of  quinovate  of  lead  is  filtered  out,  washed  with  water,  saspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  hy  dropping  in  yerj  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
until  the  precipitate  turns  white,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess  (which 
would  decompose  the  quinovic  acid).  The  liquid  is  decanted  from 
the  lead  sulphate  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  left 
some  time  to  crystallize  the  quinovic  acid. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead  is  concentrated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  set  aside  to  orystalltze.  It 
may  require  the  insertion  of  a  nucleus  for  crystalHjEation.  There 
should  now  form  a  crystalline  mass  (quinic  acid),  mixed  with 
yellowish  drops  of  oily  consistence  (qninotannic  acid).  The  mass  is 
washed  with  ether,  the  residue  being  qxdnic  acid,  and  veiy  deliques- 
cent. 

The  ether  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  uncrystallizable  qnino- 
tannic acid. 

Action  of  Snlphuric  Add  upon  Lead.  A.  A.  Mallard.  (Bul- 
letin de  la  8oc,  Chim,  de  Paris j  July  20th,  1874;  Ghem,  News,  xxx. 
197.)     The  lead  employed  in  these  expenmeofts  oonsisted  of — 

Lead 99'62 

Andmony 0-14 

Iron 0.03 

Matters  not  determined 0*21 

ioe-00 

The  acid  employed  was  of  an  ordinaiy  quality,  oontainiag  traces 
only  of  nitrous  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  was  not  present.  The  in- 
compatibility of  sulphuiDus  acid,  and  of  traces  of  nitrous  acid  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  absolute.  Both  have  been  found 
simultaneously  present.  Acids  below  61^  B.  were  gradually  con- 
centrated by  ebullition  until  they  reached  250°  C,  the  point  at  which 
acid  of  that  strength  boik.  They  then  attack  lead,  yielding  merely 
sulphurous  acid  and  sulphate  of  lead.  Acids  above  fiPB.,  and 
below  65-6°  B.,  were  concentrated  by  ebullition  up  to  820°  0.,  the 
point  at  which  acid  of  that  strength  boils.  They  then  attack  lead, 
producing, sulphurous  acid,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  little  sulphur. 
Acid  of  65'5°  B.  attacks  lead  at  250°  C,  yielding  solphuzouB  acid, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  sulphur. 

Preparation  of  Hypo-PliosphoroaB  Acid.  J.  Thomsen.   (Ber.der 
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^euisch.  Chem.  Oes.,  July  27th,  1874 ;  Ohem.  News,,  xxx.,  207.)  285 
grams  of  pure  hypo-phospliite  of  batyta  were  dissolved  in  five 
litres  of  water,  and  mixed  with  98  grams  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  three  to  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  liquid  is 
well  stirred,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  next  day,  so  that  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  may  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon,  and  evaporated  down  at  a  boiling  heat  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule. When  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one  tenth  of  its  original  bulk 
it  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  capsule,  and  a  thermometer  is  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid  (not  touching  the  bottom)  to  regulate  the 
temperature.  The  heat  is  kept  first  at  about  105^  C.  A  trace  of  a 
foreign  body  generally  separates.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  hot 
through  washed  paper,  and  returned  to  the  platinum  dish  without 
being  aUowed  to  boil.  After  being  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  140**,  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  130^,  still  avoiding 
ebullition.  When  it  has  been  kept  at  this  heat  for  about  ten 
minutes,  the  flame  is  withdrawn,  the  liquid  cooled,  and  poured  into 
a  stoppered  glass  bottle. 

On  the  Precipitation  of  Metals  by  Zinc.  J.  L.  Davies.  (Joum, 
Chem.  8oc.,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  311.)  The  author  failed  to  precipitate 
to  any  appreciable  extent  many  of  the  metals  which,  according  to 
some  metallurgical  books,  are  precipitated  by  zinc  from  acid  solu- 
tions. Copper  and  the  other  well-known  metals  reduced  by  zinc  go 
down  quickly  enough,  but  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  etc.,  scarcely  at  all 
imder  these  circumstances.  If,  however,  ammonia  be  added  to  solu- 
tions of  these  metals,  the  power  of  zinc  as  a  precipitant  is  greatly 
increased.  From  a  solution  of  nickel  chloride  rendered  ammoniacal, 
zinc  threw  down  the  nickel  perfectly,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  cobalt.  He  also  succeeded  in  precipitating  iron  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  of  course  in  this  case  the  solution  could  only 
contain  salts  of  ammonia. 

The  zinc  used  was  in  the  form  of  filings,  and  the  metals  pre- 
cipitated by  it  under  the  above  circumstances  present  a  beautiful 
metallic  appearance,  and  are  in  a  weighable  form. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  washing,  since  water  precipitates  zinc 
from  solutions  containing  but  the  barest  excess  of  ammonia, 
throwing  it  (the  zinc)  down  in  the  form  of  a  bulky,  gelatinous 
precipitate. 

CryBtallization  of  Sulphur.  0.  Silvestri.  {Oazz.  Chim.  Ital., 
iii.,  578-582;  Journ,  Chem,  Soc,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  335.)  The  sulphur 
mines  of  Sicily  are  sometimes  fired  by  accident  or  design,  and  they 
are  then  closed,  occasionally  for  a  long  time.      The  author  has  ex- 
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amined  the  salphnr  which  has  in  some  of  these  cases  been  fused 
and  slowly  cooled.  Not  only  does  it  appear  in  a  state  of  perfect 
pnrity,  bat  the  forms  of  the  crystals,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  sulphur  which  has  been  fused  in  a  crucible,  obliquely  prismatic 
or  monoclinic,  are  varieties  of  the  trimetric  system.  This  variety 
of  sulphur  (which  is  refused  in  commerce,  because  it  does  not  cor- 
respond in  appearance  with  that  usually  met  with)  agrees  most  ex- 
actly with  native  sulphur  in  angular  measurement,  specific  gravity, 
solubility  in  carbon  disulphide,  melting  and  solidifying  point,  and 
specific  heat.     Full  details  on  these  points  are  given  in  the  original. 

Dextrin.  L.  Boudonneau.  {DlngL  pohjL  Joum,,  ccxii.,  489- 
493 ;  Journ,  Chem.  8oc.,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  247.)  Dextrin  may  be 
prepared  free  from  glucose,  by  dissolving  the  purest  obtainable 
sample  in  water,  filtering  and  decolourising  with  bone-char,  then 
adding  cupric  chloride,  followed  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  which  at  first  forms,  boiling  for 
half  an  hour,  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  until  cold,  and  filtering. 
The  glucose  is  then  entirely  destroyed.  The  blue  liquid  is  then 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  means  of  alco- 
hol. This  precipitate  may  be  again  dissolved  and  reprecipitated ; 
pure  dextrin  is  thus  obtained. 

Pure  dextrin  is  a  white  substance,  easily  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it 
is  coloured  dark  red  by  iodine.  The  author  concludes  that  Mulder's 
dextrins  were  really  mixtures  of  pure  dextrin  with  varying 
amounts  of  glucose.  It  is  further  shown  that  a  very  small  trace  of 
acid  brings  about  the  conversion  of  a  cousiderable  amount  of  dex- 
trin into  glucose,  at  a  high  temperature. 

Sulphocarbolates.  G.  Brownen,  F.C.S.  (Pharm.  Joum,^  3rd 
series,  v.,  422.)  The  sulphocarbolates  having  come  pretty  extensively 
into  use,  a  notice  of  one  lately  examined  by  the  author,  and  found 
peculiarly  impure,  may  be  of  interest,  and  prevent  these  salts  from 
falling  into  unmerited  disrepute. 

The  specimen  was  labelled  '^  sulphocarbolate  of  soda ; "  it  had  a 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  pink  colour. 

It  precipitated  solutions  of  barium  nitrate  and  chloride,  and  the 
precipitate  from  a  hundred  grains  of  the  so-called  "sulphocarbo- 
late," after  washing,  etc.,  left  an  insoluble  residue  of  barium  sul- 
phate, equivalent  to  11*5  per  cent,  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate. 

That  carbolic  acid  (?)  in  a  somewhat  loose  state  of  combination 
existed  in  this  sample  wsa  proved  by  heating  a  strong  solution  of 
the  salt  and  condensing  the  vapour  in  nitric  acid ;  on  diluting  this 
acid,  picric  (carbazotic)  acid  was  precipitated. 
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OUier  tarry  compoands,  fixed  and  volatile — probablj  of  the 
phenyl  or  benzene  series — ^formed  the  remainder  of  the  impurities 
found  in  this  sample. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  salt  must  have  been  made  by  a  care- 
less operator  from  the  formula  given  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
for  January,  1869,  p.  429 ;  and  a  few  remarks  on  that  formula  may 
not  be  amiss,  especially  as  the  process  requires  some  skill  or  care  to 
be  sucoessfuL  Acids  of  known  strength  should  be  used,  and  heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  to  ensure  combination,  avoiding  on  the 
other  hand  an  excessive  heat,  which  would  decompose  the  acid  into 
tarry  matters  and  other  compounds  of  the  phenyl  series.  If  the 
carbolic  acid  was  pure  and  exactly  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  used  into  sulphocarbolic  acid,  then  any  salt  re- 
quired might  be  prepared  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  the  special 
base. 

If  free  sulphuric  acid  be  found  in  the  sulphocarbolic,  it  might  be 
combined  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  or  removed 
bj  the  cautious  addition  of  solution  of  barium  hydrate  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  occurred — an  excess  of  baryta  should 
be  avoided,  as  barium  sulphocarbolate  is  soluble ;  this,  however, 
would  not  matter  much  if  an  alkaline  salt  was  required,  for  an 
alkaline  carbonate  would  displace  barium  as  the  insoluble  barium  car- 
bonate. Pure  salts  might  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  barium 
or  lead  sulphocarbolates  with  sulphates,  as  noticed  in  previous 
journals. 

Volatile,  odorous,  and  tarry  compounds  should  be  avoided  or  re- 
moved, their  therapeutic  value  being  unknown,  and  their  presence 
in  a  definite  salt  objectionable. 

Sulphocarbolates  (at  least  the  sodium  salt)  are  pretty  stable  com- 
pounds ;  the  author  does  not  think  they  are  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

Action  of  Bromine  upon  some  Alcohols.  M.  Hardy.  {Compies 
BendiLSj  Ixxix.,  806 ;  Fhami.  Journ,^  8rd  series,  v.,  463.)  The  action 
of  bromine  upon  alcohol  has  been  long  studied.  In  1832,  Loowig 
recognized  that  bromaJ  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.  He 
prepared  it  by  pouring  gradually  three  or  four  parts  of  bromine 
into  one  part  of  absolute  alcohol,  kept  cool  with  ice ;  after  standing 
for  a  fortnight,  he  distilled  off  three  fourths  of  the  liquid,  and  then 
added  water  to  the  residue,  cmd  thus  obtained  crystals  of  hydrate 
of  bromal.  Schceffer  caused  bromine  vapour  to  pass  into  a  relatively 
^mall  quantity  of  alcohol,  and,  as  products  of  the  reaction,  obtained 
bromide  of  ethyl,  hydrobromio  acid  with  a  little  bromine,  a  small 
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quantity  of  acetic  ether,  bromal,  bromoform,  tetrabromide  of  carbon, 
and  a  substance  which  was  decomposed  by  water,  giving  bibromacetic 
acid. 

Scbcefier's  process,  like  that  of  Loewig,  caused  the  formation 
of  a  quantity  of  secondary  products,  and  did  not  manifest  clearly  the 
transformation  which  alcohol  undergoes  in  the  presence  of  bromine. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  dropping  into  a  long-necked  vessel 
containing  absolute  alcohol  a  suitable  quantity  of  bromine  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  elevation  of  temperature, 
sealing  the  vessel  in  a  lamp  flame.  When  the  reaction  has  termi- 
nated no  gas  is  evolved  upon  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
liquid,  perfectly  decolourised,  forms  two  layers,  which  may  be 
easily  separated.  The  upper  layer  contains  hydrobromic  acid  in 
solution  in  water ;  the  lower  contains  bromide  of  ethyl  and  bromal, 
a  portion  of  the  latter  being  free,  and  a  part  combined  with  a 
molecule  of  alcohol,  forming  a  compound  similar  to  the  alcoholate  of 
chloral  described  by  M.  Personne,  and  which  the  author  proposes  to 
caU  alcoholate  of  bromal. 

3(C3HeO)  +  8Br  = 
CsjHgBr  +  CgHBrsO,  C9HgO  +  4HBr  +  H20. 

^*Bthw.°^°       Alcoholate  Qf  Bromal. 

2(CgHflO)  +  8Br  =  CaHsBr  +  CgHBr8  0+4HBr-i-HaO. 

°^m^°^*'  Bromal. 

These  substances  separate  upon  distillation. 

Propylic  Alcohol, — Propylic  alcohol,  heated  to  100®  C,  with 
bromine  in  sealed  tubes,  separates  into  two  layers ;  the  one  consists 
of  water  holding  hydrobromic  acid  in  solution,  the  other  of  propyl 
hydrobromic  ether  and  propyl  alcoholate  of  propyl  bromal.  The 
propyl  alcoholate  of  propyl  bromal  is  a  slightly  yellow  liquid, 
giving  upon  analysis  figures  corresponding  to  the  formula : — 

CsHeCCsHgBrjO. 

Butylic  AUoliol, — Bntylic  alcohol  submitted  to  the  action  of 
bromine  under  the  same  conditions  gives  a  similar  reaction,  but  the 
separation  into  two  layers  takes  place  after  a  more  prolonged 
ebullition.  The  lower  layer  consists  of  water  and  bydrobromic 
acid;  the  upper  of  butyl  hydrobromic  ether,  butyl  alcoholate  of 
butyl  bromal,  and  a  non-volatile  residue  which  carbonizes  at  a  high 
,  temperature.    The  butyl  alcoholate  was  distilled  by  the  author  in  a 
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cnrrent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  g^ve  npon  analysis  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  formnla  :-^ 

C^HgBrjCC^HioO. 

In  this  distillation  bntjl  bromal  was  not  obtained,  and  in  rectify- 
ing nnder  a  pressure  of  40  centimetres  only  the  butyl  alcoholate 
separated. 

Amylie  Alcohol. — The  reaction  of  bromine  upon  amylic  alcohol 
likewise  yields  water  charged  with  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  denser 
liquid.  The  latter  consists  of  amyl  hydrobromic  ether,  easy  to 
separate  by  distillation,  and  a  liquid  which  separates  upon  cooling 
after  a  portion  of  the  ether  has  been  distilled  off.  This  liqaid, 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  submitted  by  the  author  to  distilla- 
tion under  diminished  pressure,  when  a  slightly  coloured  liquid 
passed  over,  which  gave  upon  analysis  figures  that  induced  him  to 
consider  it  to  be  a  molecule  of  amyl  bromal,  combined  with  one  or 
two  molecules  of  amylic  alcohol. 

Note  on  Salicylate  of  MethyL  John  Williams.  {Tharm. 
Joum.y  3rd  series,  v.,  624)  .The  author  used  salicylic  acid  prepared 
from  phenol  for  the  artificial  production  of  the  essential  oil  of 
winter  green  (OauUheria  proeumhefu)^  which  has  long  been  known 
to  consist  of  salicylate  of  methyl.  The  product  was  quite  identical 
in  flavour  with  the  natural  oil.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by 
mixing  salicylic  acid,  pure  wood  spirit  (or  methyl  alcohol),  and 
sulphnric  acid  together  in  a  retort,  and  distilling  in  an  oil  bath,  the 
temperature  required  being  about  208''  G. 

Mr.  WiUiams  points  out  the  curious  fact  that  a  product  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  a  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  combine  together  to  form  a  natural  product. 

fiasearches  on  the  Decomposition  of  some  Salts  by  Water. 
M.  Ditto.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ohim,^  December,  1874, 
448-450;  Amer,  Joum,  Pharm,^  4th  series,  v.,  ^7,)  In  a  first  note, 
the  author  has  examined  the  action  of  water  on  mercuric  sulphate, 
HgO,  SOj.  In  contact  with  water  and  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tare,  the  mercuric  sulphate  becomes  immediately  coloured;  the 
sabsnlphate,  8HgO,  SO3  precipitates,  and  the  water  becomes 
strongly  acid.  This  reaction  continues  on  the  further  addition  of 
the  neutral  salt,  antil  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  set  free,  when  the  sulphate  will  be  simply  dissolved  until  the 
liquid  is  entirely  saturated. 

According  to  the  experience  of  M.  Ditto,  water  containing  less 
than  67  grams  of  free  sulphuric  acid  to  the  litre  will,  at  12°  C, 
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decompose  the  sa]t  Hg  O,  S  Og ;  but  as  soon  as  it  contains  more 
than  Q7  grams  of  aoid,  it  loses  all  its  chemical  action  on  the  nentral 
salt,  and  dissolves  it  withont  decomposition.  In  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  snbsalphate,  some  nentral  salt  will  even  be  reproduced,  so 
that,  whatever  the  starting  point  was,  a  liqnid  will  always  be 
obtained  containing  &?  grains  of  acid,  provided  the  temperature 
remains  the  same.  The  liqnid,  which  ceases  to  decompose  the 
nentral  salt  at  12^  C,  will  again  decompose  it  and  colour  it  yellow 
on  raising  the  temperature.  The  presence  of  another  acid  in  the 
liquid  makes  no  change  in  the  reaction. 

The  author's  second  note  treats  of  the  action  of  water  on  nitrate 
and  snbnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  chloride  of  antimony. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  bismuth* 
Bi  Os,  3  N  O5, 3  H  O,  are  immediately  decomposed  by  water,  which 
becomes  strongly  acid ;  at  the  same  time  a  white  precipitate,  always 
crystalline,  appears.  The  crystals  have  the  formula  Bi  Os  N  O5  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  equivalents  of  water,  according  to  the 
temperature.  The  decomposition  ceases  as  soon  as  the  proportion 
of  free  acid  is  83  grams  to  the  litre,  and  then  the  nitrate  simply 
dissolves.  On  the  addition  of  either  water  or  nitric  acid,  the  oom- 
position  of  the  mixture  is  modified,  until  it  again  reaches  that 
quantity  of  free  acid,  which,  if  in  excess,  combines  with  the  sub- 
nitrate  to  reconstruct  the  neutral  salt,  or,  if  insufficient,  decomposes 
the  neutral  nitrate  previously  dissolved.  Successive  additions  of 
water  to  an  acid  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  determine  the  precipita- 
tion of  snbnitrate,  and  the  liquid  returns  always  to  its  limit  of 
acidity  until  the  neutral  salt  has  entirely  disappeared. 

On  heating  a  clear  solution  of  neutral  nitrate,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  snbnitrate  will  be  observed,  which  disappears  on  cooling. 
In  raising  the  temperature  the  limit  of  free  acid  is  augmented, 
which  the  solution  must  have  to  avoid  decomposition  of  the  neutral 
salt ;  this  is  then  decomposed,  but,  on  cooliug,  the  free  nitric  acid 
and  snbnitrate  again  combine,  and  the  precipitate  disappears.  The 
snbnitrate  of  bismuth,  Bi  O3,  N  O5,  H  0,  is  also  decomposed  by 
water  into  free  acid  and  an  amorphous  more  basic  salt.  The 
decomposition  is  slow  in  the  cold,  but  at  100°  C.  the  water  decom- 
poses it  until  it  contains  about  four  to  five  grams  of  free  acid  per  litre, 
finally  forming  the  basic  nitrate  2  Bi  Og,  N  O5.  Water  at  100°  C, 
containing  less  than  four  to  five  grams  of  acid  per  litre,  becomes 
turbid,  and  immediately  decomposes  the  snbnitrate ;  the  liquid  be- 
comes clear  with  from  four  to  five  grams ;  while  the  free  acid  in  excess 
cumbines  with  the  sub-salt,  2  Bi  0^,  N  O5,  formed,  and  the  nitrate. 
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Bi  O3,  N  O5,  appears  again,  with  its  crystaUine  form  and  its  silvery 
lustre.  In  tlie  same  manner  the  nentral  salt,  treated  with  water, 
yields  at  first  the  crystalline  subnittate,  Bi  O3,  N  O5,  which,  when 
washed  with  cold  or  warm  water,  is  transformed  into  a  white 
powder, — a  mixture  of  the  basic  salts,  2  Bi  O3,  N  0^  and  Bi  O,,  N  Oq. 
Afber  a  prolonged  washing,  the  nniform  product  2  Bi  O^jNO^ 
is  obtained.  What  has  been  said  above  on  the  subject  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  applies  likewise  to  chloride  of  antimony,  Sbg  GI5; 
it  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  white  precipitate  of  ozychloride 
Sb^OfCl,  and  into  free  chlorhydric  acid  until  the  liquid  con* 
tains  about  159  grams  to  the  litre,  then  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition.  Every  liquid  which  contains  less  acid,  decomposes 
the  chloride  into  oxychloride  and  free  acid  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
an  excess  of  free  acid  reproduces  the  chloride.  Oxychloride  of 
aatknony,  like  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  is  decomposed  by  water, 
eepecialiy  at  the  temperature  of  100^  0. 

On  ICaltose.  £.  Schulze.  (Ber.  der  deiU,  Ohem.  Oea,,  1874, 1047.) 
The  author  confirms  O'Sullivan's  observation  that  the  substanee 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  infusion  of  malt  upon  starch  is  not 
ghicose  but  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  the  composition  of  which  is 
represented,  by  the  formula  CigHsgOi^.  This  substance,  called 
maUo$e^  has  a  greater  rotatory  power  than  grape  sugar  (a  =  149'5°), 
and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  in  a  smaller  proportion,  65  to  66  parts 
of  the  latter  reducing  as  much  oxide  of  copper  as  100  parts  of  the 
former. 

From  its  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  maltose  can  be  obtained  in 
ihe  shape  of  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  (C19  Hgj  O^  +  H^  O),  which 
part  with  their  water  when  heated  to  100°  G.  in  a  current  of  air. 
When  boiled  in  aqueous  solution  with  dilnte  H^  S  O4  it  becomes  con* 
verted  into  glucose,  but  no  such  change  occurs  under  the  continued 
action  of  diastase.  Dubmnfaut  states  that  starch  paste  when  boiled 
with  dilute  H3  S  O^  is  first  converted  into  dextrine,  then  into  maltose, 
aad  finally  into  glucose. 

The  results  of  the  author's  chemical  and  optical  examination  of 
this  substance  agree  very  well  with  those  previously  obtained 
hj  O'SulHvan  and  Dubmnfaut. 

Hote  on  Diluted  Fliosphoric  Add.  Prof.  H.  H.  Croft  (Oanadian 
PWm.  Jarnn,)  The  author  confirms  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
L.  Dolme  that  dilute  phosphoric  add  containing  pyrophosphoric  add 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  He  also 
finds  that  metaphoe^horic  add  has  a  similar  action.  A  solution  of 
glacial  phosphoric  add  in  cold  water  forms  white  predpitates  with 
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ferric  chloride  and  with  albumen.  Heated  for  some  time  it  loses 
its  power  of  precipitating  albumen,  but  continues  to  act  upon  ferric 
salt.  Boiled  for  a  long  time  it  precipitates  neither.  Pjrophosphoric 
acid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead  salt  bj  Hg  S,  exhibits 
the  same  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  but  when  boiled  for  some 
time  it  loses  this  power,  being  converted  into  the  tribasic  acid. 
Hence  ferric  chloride  may  be  employed  as  a  good  test  for  distinguish- 
ing the  phosphoric  acids. 

In  using  glacial  phosphoric  acid  for  the  preparation  of  acidnm 
phosphoricum  dilutum,  the  solution  should  be  boiled  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  it  ceases  to  be  precipitated  by  perchloride  of  iron. 

Preparation  of  the  Pure  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potash.  J.  L. 
Smith.  (Ohem,  News^  xxz.,  234.)  The  author  recommends  the 
following  processes  as  yielding  preparations  of  very  great  purity. 

Fure  Carbonate  of  Soda,  For  many  years  all  the  carbonate  of  soda 
used  by  me  in  mineral  analysis  has  been  prepared  in  the  following 
way,  viz.,  by  making  oxalate  of  soda,  and  then  decomposing  it  by 
heat.  It  can  be  described  in  the  shortest  possible  manner  by  giving 
the  figures  and  method  employed  for  obtaining  a  given  result.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  commonly  used  has  been  the  crystals  of  ordinary 
sal  soda,  washed  with  a  little  water  to  detach  the  adhering  dust,  or 
if  one  has  pure  soda  at  his  command  it  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  oxalic  acid  used  is  the  ordinary  oxalic  acid  of  the  shops  once 
recrystallized,  of  which  recrystallized  acid  I  always  have  a  supply  of 
several  pounds  in  my  laboratory. 

63  grams  of  oxalic  acid  and  143  grams  of  sal  soda  are  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  200  c.o.  of  distilled  water.  Filter  the  solution  if 
necessary ;  to  the  solution  of  soda,  when  cold,  add  the  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  just  hot  enough  to  keep  from  crystallizing ;  add  it  by 
degrees,  stirring  well.  After  the  mixture  is  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  the  solution  will  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  to  keep  any  trace  of 
soda  in  solution.  The  oxalate  of  soda  will  be  precipitated  in  great 
part  shortly  after  the  operation  is  completed.  Let  stand  for  a  short 
while  to  cool  completely,  decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  add  a  little 
distilled  water,  break  up  with  a  stirrer  the  lumps  of  crystals  that 
may  have  formed,  throw  on  a  filter  over  a  Bunsen  aspirator,  using  a 
six-inch  filter,  wash  with  about  a  half  litre  of  distilled  water,  and  let 
dry.  This  may  be  placed  aside  in  a  glass  bottle  if  not  needed  at 
once  for  fomung  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  quantity  of  dry  oxalate  pro- 
duced is  30  grams.  To  convert  into  carbonate  project  the  oxalate 
little  by  little  into  a  platinum  capsule  over  a  good  sized  Bunsen 
burner;  after  being  strongly  heated,  the  oxalate  is  decomposed  into 
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the  carbonate,  and,  if  heated  high  enough  to  be  f ased,  will  famish 
aboat  23  grama  of  f  osed  carbonate  of  soda ;  f  ased  or  not  dissolre 
in  water,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dehydrate  over  a  naked  flame, 
and  granolate  it  by  stirring  when  hot. 

Doable  or  qnadrnple  the  quantities  above  given  may  be  operated 
upon  at  onoe  with  similar  results.  The  carbonate  of  soda  thus 
made  is  perfectly  free  from  ohlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  or  other 
imparity  that  will  interfere  with  its  use  in  analysis. 

Pure  OarhofuUe  of  Potash,  The  starting  point  is  pure  nitre,  which 
is  a  cheap  potash  salt,  and  can  be  readily  purified  by  repeated  crys* 
tallization ;  the  other  is  oxalic  acid,  the  commercial  acid  recrystallized 
once  or  twice ;  50  grams  of  pure  nitre  and  100  grams  of  oxalic 
add  are  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule;  to  this  is  added  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  heated  over  a  gas-burner ;  before  the  mixture 
is  entirely  dry  a  second  portion  of  water  is  added,  and  the  heat  con- 
tinued until  the  mass  is  brought  to  dryness,  at  which  time  nearly  all 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  expelled ;  the  heat  is  no  w  continued, 
and  the  whole  mass  brought  to  redness,  breaking  up  the  lumps  with 
an  iron  rod,  when  the  oxalate  of  potash  formed  will  be  decomposed 
into  the  carbonate ;  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  filtered,  dried, 
and  granulated  over  the  flame;  this  i^mishes  about  31  grams  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  may  contain  a  trace  of  nitrate,  but 
is  otherwise  very  pure. 

Determination  and  Assay  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  A.  G.  Pouchet. 
{Moniteur  Scieniifiqtie,  October,  1874;  Chem.  Newsy  xxx.,  p.  228.) 
To  determine  the  nitrous  compounds  in  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
we  take  100  o.c.  of  the  sample,  and  add  to  it  by  means  of  a  burette 
normal  permanganate  (1  c.c.  =  0*005  gram  pure  iron)  until  a  fisdnt 
permanent  rose  colour  is  produced.  This  operation  converta  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  if  pre- 
sent, into  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  put  in  a  flask  of 
^00  c.a  capacity,  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron> 
containing  O'l  gram  of  iron.  Add  the  100  c.c.  of  the  acid  previously 
treated  with  manganese,  and  rinse  the  vessel  which  had  contained  it 
into  the  flask.  Boil,  when  the  nitric  acid  peroxides  a  part  of  the- 
iron,  and  is  reduced  to  N  Og,  which  escapes.  After  boiling  for  half 
an  hour  pour  into  the  flask  water,  previously  boiled,  enough  to  fill  it 
tbree  qnarters  full,  stopper,  and  let  cool.  When  perfectly  oold^ 
titrate  with  normal  permanganate  till  the  faint  permanent  rose  tint 
appears,  noting  the  quantity  of  permanganate  required,  whence  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  in  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  readily  calculated'. 
Eolb  recommends  the  following  process  to  detennine  the  nitrous  acid 
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in  the  Gay-Lussac  column : — 1  gram  of  pure  dry  permanganate  cor- 
responds to  0*6  gram  NO3,  and  converts  it  into  0"85  gramNO^. 
The  permanganate  mast  not  be  dropped  into  the  add,  but  the  acid 
under  examination  must  be  dropped  into  a  known  Tolome  of  per- 
Inanganate  until  the  latter  is  decolourised.  Gold  dilute  nitric  acid 
has  no  action  upon  permanganate.  Kolb  operates  upon  0*5  gram 
of  permanganate  in  solution,  and  the  Tolume  of  acid  employed  to 
decolourise  it  shows  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  contained.  To  the 
liquid  is  now  added  a  known  volume  of  the  normal  solution  of  iron, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled  to  expel  N  Og.  Dilute  with  boiled  water, 
stopper  the  flask,  and  when  completely  cool  titrate  with  normal  per- 
manganate. We  obtain  thus  an  amount  of  nitric  acid,  from  which 
it  is  necessary  to  deduct  that  furnished  by  the  former  operation,  and 
which  has  been  calculated  into  nitric  acid.  The  difference  shows 
the  real  quantity  of  nitric  acid  existing  in  the  volume  of  liquid  used 
in  the  first  place  to  decolourise  the  0*5  gram  of  permanganate. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  was  needful  to  use  10  c.c.  of  the  sample 
of  acid  to  decolourise  the  0*5  gram  of  permanganate.  These  10  c.c. 
contain  0*300  gram  of  N  O3.  If,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  found  by 
means  of  the  normal  solution  of  iron  that  the  same  10  c.c.  of  acid 
contain  0  572  of  N  O5,  from  this  quantity  we  must  deduct  0*425 
the  equivalent  in  N  O5  of  the  0*300  of  N  Oj.  There  remains  0-147 
of  N  Og  for  the  10  c.c.  of  acid  operated  upon,  or  in  100  parts — 

Nitrous  Acid  8-00 

Nitric  Acid 147 

'  Essential  Oil  of  Cherry-LanreL  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.  (Abstract 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Pharm.  Assoc.,  January  22, 1875.) 
This  oil  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  has  never,  it  would  seem,  been  submitted 
to  a  systematic  examination.  The  author  having  obtained  a  large 
quantity  (two  and  a  half  fluid  ounces)  of  this  oil,  from  Mr.  Umney, 
undertook  its  investigation.  The  quantity  mentioned  had  been 
obtained  as  a  byproduct  in  the  distillation  of  cherry-laorel  water 
from  300  pounds  of  the  leaves. 

The  oil  had  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  held  in  suspension  a  few 
crystals,  probably  consisting  of  bensoio  add.  The  specific  gravity 
was  found  to  be  1*0615.  It  contained  pmssic  acid  (less  than  2  per 
cent,  according  to  Umney),  and  had  an  odour  much  resembling  that 
of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When  shaken  wi^  an  excess  of  strong  sola- 
tion  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  all  the  aldehydio  constituents  of  the 
oil  were  dissolved,  leaving  only  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  an  oily  substance 
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oontainiDg  some  brown  resin.  The  sulphite  when  crystallized  out 
from  the  solution,  and  distilled  with  sodinm  carbonate,  yielded  an 
essential  oil,  which,  after  drying  by  chloride  of  calcium,  presented  all 
the  characteristics  of  pure  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  distilled  without 
residue  between  174t°  and  IZd""  C,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  17°  C. 
was  found  to  be  1*0492.  This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison of  its  '^  cohesion  figure  "  upon  distilled  water  with  that  of 
pnre  benzoic  aldehyde  from  almonds. 

The  small  amount  of  yiscid  oil  left  by  the  bisulphite,  when  dis- 
tilled with  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  no 
volatile  product;  and  the  crystalline  deposit  obtained  after  this 
treatment  proved  on  examination  to  be  benzoic  acid.  The  quantity 
of  the  oil  from  which  this  acid  was  obtained,  being  too  small  for 
farther  investigation,  its  nature  could  not  be  determined.      It  is 

H    ) 
probable,  however,  that  this  oil  is  benzyl  alcohol,  Cg  Hj  C  r,^  >  0;  the 

more  so  as  this  alcohol  and  some  of  its  compound  ethers  have  been 
recognized  in  several  other  products  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  author's  experiments,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  essential  oil 
of  cherry-laurel  leaves,  consists  mainly  of  benzoic  aldehyde  accom- 
puued  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  (possi- 
bly benzoic  alcohol),  and  minute  quantities  of  an  odorous  resin. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  like  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  this 
oil  does  not  exist  ready  formed,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
^*%ter.  The  principles  contained  in  the  leaves,  which  are  the  cause 
of  this  reaction  (which,  as  Mr.  Umney  points  out  is  instantaneous), 
we  yet  unknown,  and  merit  investigation. 

OnaNew  yolnmetric  Methodfor  determining  Zinc.  C.  Fahlberg. 
{Zeitschr.f.  Anal.  Chem.,  1874,  379-^83;  Journ.  Chem,  Soc.,  2nd 
series,  xiiL,  QQh.)  The  author  holds  that  none  of  the  numerous 
rolametrical  methods  for  estimating  zinc  in  presence  of  the  metals 
of  the  iron  and  alumina  groups  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  deserve 
general  application.  8chaffner*s  sodium  sulphide  method,  modified 
by  Kuozel,  mostly  in  use  in  Belgian  zinc- works,  becomes  useless  in 
presence  of  manganese  and  alumina.  Carl  Mohr's  potassic  ferri- 
cyaoide  and  potassic  iodide  method  is  too  expensive  for  technical  pur- 
poses, and  is  likeivise  useless  in  presence  of  manganese.  Fahlberg 
now  proposes  to  titrate  the  zinc,  when  in  presence  of  manganese  and 
alumna,  in  a  hydrochlorio  acid  solution,  by  means  of  potassic 
'erRM^anide.  Zinc  ferrooyanide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
|°*>^gft&ese  ferrocyanide  being  soluble,  and  the  alumina  is  without 
i&flaence  upon  the  ferrocyanide  solution.    An  excess  of  the  latter 
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(or  of  the  soluble  manganese  salt),  is  readily  indicated  by  a  uranium 
salt.  The  author  has  established,  moreover,  that  manganese  ferro- 
cyanide  dissolyed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  invariably  forms,  in  preeenoe 
of  a  soluble  zinc  salt,  insoluble  zinc  ferrocyanide. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  likewise  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  by  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  the  method,  therefore, 
becomes  useless  if  more  than  mere  traces  of  these  metals  are  present 
in  zinc  ores.  The  strength  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  pure  zinc  (1  c.  c.  =  '010  gram  Zn),  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  five  times  its  weight  of  ammo- 
nium chloride.  The  zinc  ferrocyanide  readily  falls  out  in  fine  flakes, 
and  is  free  from  alkaline  ferrocyanide.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is 
determined  by  the  brown  colour  produced  by  a  drop  of  uranium 
nitrate  on  a  porcelain  slab. 

Ores  containing  galeua  or  copper  pyrites,  besides  blende,  are 
treated  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  boiled  with  a 
little  more  hydrochloric  acid,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitated  heavy  metallic  sulphides  are  filtered 
off;  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  perozidized  with  nitric  add;  and  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  before  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
iron  is  separated  as  ferric  hydrate,  and  the  solution  now  contains 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  zinc.  The  precipitation  is  repeated  till  no 
more  zinc  is  retained  by  the  iron.  The  several  ammoniacal  solutions 
are  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid;  10  to  15  c.c.  of  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*12  are  superadded  to  the  zinc  titrated  with  potassic  ferrocy- 
anide, regardless  of  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Galenif erous  blende  from  the  Harz,  containing  22*5  per  cent,  of  sine, 
as  well  as  samples  of  poor  blende,  containing  copper  pyrites  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  gave  very  good  results.  The  method  was  foiind 
both  accurate  and  expeditions. 

A  New  Impurity  in  Commercial  Ammonia.  G.  C.  Wittstein. 
(DingL  polyt,  Joum.,  ccxiii.,  612-514;  Joum,  Ohsm.  8oc.,  2nd  series, 
xiii.,  485.)  In  a  red  liquid,  produced  by  neutralizing  colourless  nitrio 
acid  with  ammonia,  the  author  detected  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  red  aniline  colours.  This  colouring  matter  had  evidently  been 
produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  nitrio  acid  upon  die  aniline, 
toluidine,  or  other  base  present  in  the  ammonia,  and  derived  from 
the  gas-liquor  from  which  the  ammonia  was  made. 

Bhatanin.  Dr.  B.  Kreitmair.  (Armal,  der  OKeniie^  cbcxvi., 
64-70 ;  Arrv&r,  Joum.  PJiarm.,  4th  series,  v.,  266.)  Dr.  Wittstein 
discovered  (1854)  in  South  American  extract  of  rhatany  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound,  which  he   stated  to  be  identical  with  tyrosin. 
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E.  Bage  obtained  (1862)  the  same  componnd,  which  he  fonnd  to  be 
homologous  with  tjrosin,  and  named  rhatanin.  Dr.  Giutl  (see 
Amer,  Joum,  Pharm,  1869,  300)  obtained  the  same. 

The  anthor  recently  (1874)  investigated  this  subject,  and  obtained 
that  compound  from  an  old  sample  of  extract  of  rhatany  by  the 
foUowing  process.  The  extract  was  treated  with  mnch  water,  the 
solution  precipitated  with  snbacetate  of  lead,  the  lead  removed  by 
snlphnretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  The  crystals 
now  obtained  were  freed  from  the  mother  liquor,  dissolved  in 
ammonia  containing  some  ammonium  carbonate,  filtered  from  the 
calcium  carbonate,  and  again  crystallised ;  they  were  obtained  pure 
by  disaolying  them  in  hot  water,  adding  some  subacetate  of  lead, 
treating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filtering  while  boiling  hot. 
Its  composition  is  C^q  ^is  ^  ^8* 

To  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  this  body,  the  author  examined 
numerous  samples  of  extract  of  rhatany,  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  Gkrmany,  one,  at  least,  having  been  imported  ^m  Pern, 
but  rhatanin  could  not  be  obtained  from  them  or  from  the  root,  nor 
could  it  be  found  in  catechu  or  kino.  It  is  possible,  but  not  proved, 
that  the  extract  of  rhatany  exported  from  Peru  is  adulterated  there. 
Subacetate  of  lead  produced  with  the  extracts  of  rhatany  dark  red 
precipitates,  except  with  those  imported  from  Peru,  with  which  the 
precipitates  were  pale  purplish  red. 

Detection  of  Hitrous  Acid  in  Potable  Waters.  W.  D.  Grataina. 
{Zeitschr.  fur  AnalyL  Ghem.,  1875,  72.)  H.  Kammerer  has 
stated  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  testing  water  for  nitrites  by  means 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  starch,  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  reliable  in 
the  presence  of  nitrates,  as  the  nitric  acid  liberated  from  the  latter 
may  become  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  under  the  influence  of  organic 
iDstter  (see  Yea/r-Booh  of  Pharmacy^  1874,  p.  198).  For  this  reason 
be  prefers  acetic  acid  to  sulphuric  acid.  Presenius,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  application  of  acetic  in  the  place  of  sulphuric  acid, 
greatly  diminishes  the  delicacy  of  this  test.  To  detect  small  traces 
of  nitrites,  he  therefore  distils  about  800  c.o.  of  the  water,  with  a 
little  acetic  acid,  and  testing  the  first  20  c.o.  which  pass  over,  by 
loeans  of  starch,  K  I,  and  dilute  H2  S  O4. 

The  anthor  of  the  present  essay  shows  that  the  above  statement 
by  Kammerer  is  incorrect,  and  quotes  a  number  of  experiments 
proving  clearly  that  a  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to  nitrous  acid  by  the 
action  of  organic  matter  does  not  take  place,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
lafe  therefore  to  apply  dilute  H^  S  O4  in  this  test»  without  resorting 
to  the  distillation  with  acetic  acid.    He  further  shows  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  donbts  expressed  by  Aebj  and  Fischer  (Zeitschr.  fiir 
Analyt  Chein.,  1873,  370,  and  JDingl  polyt  Joum.,  212,  204) 
Trommsdorfifs  colorimetric  method  for  estimating  nitrons  acid  in 
water,  is  perfectly  reliable. 

The  Detection  and  Sstimation  of  Nitrons  Add  in  Potable 
Waters,  and  other  very  dilute  Solutions.  P.  G.  Plngge.  (Zeitschr. 
fur  Analyt.  Ghem.^  1875,  130.)  About  three  years  ago,  the  author 
found  that  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate,  remains  colourless,  but  assumes  a  red  colour  upon 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid  {ZeUschr.fur  Analyt. 
Chem.,  1872,  173).  He  now  suggests  the  application  of  this  reaction 
as  a  test  for  nitrous  acid.  As  such  it  is  far  less  delicate  than  the 
test  with  K  I,  starch,  and  H^  S  O^,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  affected  by  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc.  It  is 
best  performed  in  the  following  manner : — Mix  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with  5  c.c.  of  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(1*100)  and  15  c.c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask ;  boil  the  mixture, 
and  add  to  it  125  to  150  c.a  of  the  solution  to  be  tested.  A  distinct 
red  tint  will  be  produced  if  the  nitrous  acid  present  in  the  solution 
does  not  amount  to  less  than  1  in  500,000.  The  author's  experiments 
further  show  that  this  test  may  be  applied  for  a  colorimetric  estima- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  in  all  cases  in  which  approximate  results  suffice. 
In  a  second^series  of  experiments  the  author  subjects  the  statements 
made  by  Kubel  and  Fischer,  in  reference  to  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  nitrous  acid,  to  a  critical  examination.  Kabel  estimates 
H  N  O2  by  acidifying  the  solution  with  Hj  S  O4,  and  titrating  with 
permanganate  of  potassium.  Fischer  points  out  the  well-known 
fact  that  this  method  is  inapplicable  in  the  presence  of  oxidizable 
organic  substances ;  and  states  that  the  distillation  with  acetic  acid, 
as  recommended  by  Fresenius,  for  the  detection  of  nitrous  acid,  may 
also  be  employed  for  its  quantitative  determination.  This  statement 
is  completely  disproved  by  the  author's  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  are  summarized  in  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  connect  a  quantitative  method  with  Fresenius* 
mode  of  separating  and  detecting  nitrous  acid  by  distillation  with 
acetic  acid. 

2.  Commercially  pure  acetic  acid  always  contains  substances 
passing  over  during  the  distillation  which  reduce  permanganate,  and 
is  therefore  not  applicable  for  the  separation  of  nitrous  acid,  in 
case  the  latter  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  distillate  by  KubeFs 
method. 

8.  £ammerer*s  assumed  reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites,  affords  no 
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leason  why  acetic  acid  should  be  used  instead  of  sniphnric  acid  in 
the  distillation  of  nitrons  acid  from  weak  solutions  of  nitrites. 

4.  That  portion  of  nitrous  acid  which  does  not  pass  over  during 
the  distillation  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid. 

AetioxL  of  Baryta  on  Oil  of  CloYes.  Prof.  A.  H.  Church.  (Ab- 
stract of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohem.  Soc,  Nov.  4,  1874 ;  Ohem, 
Xeuv,  XXX.,  224.)  The  author  prepared  the  pure  eugenol  from 
English  oil  of  cloves,  and  found  that  the  terpene  accompanying  it 
boiled  at  253*9^  C.  (cor.).  After  having  been  treated  with  sodium, 
an  oily  substance  of  high  boiling  point,  and  possessing  a  strong 
cieosotic  odour,  was  also  observed.  The  pure  eugenol,  when  mixed 
with  basic  oxide  and  powdered  zinc,  and  destructively  distilled,  yields 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  an  oil  which,  after  purification,  boiled  at 
263-5°  C.  (cor.).  It  has  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula 
^11  ^u  ^2>  ^^  ^^^  ^^  methyl-eugenol.  This  compoand,  however,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodinm-eugenol  on  methyl-iodide,  boils  at 
237^  C,  so  that  the  new  compound  would  appear  to  be  isomeric  with 
methyl-eugenoL  By  oxidation  it  yields  dimethoxy benzoic  acid, 
CjHio  O4,  melting  at  179-5°  C. 

B^viour  of  Ozone  with  Water  and  Nitrogen.  L.  Carius. 
{Annal.  der  Chem,  und  Pharm.,  Sept.  19,  1874;  Chem.  Neivs,  xxx., 
242.)  The  author  refers  to  the  contradictory  results  obtained  by 
previous  observers  and  to  his  own  papers  (Berichte^  v.,  520),  showing 
that  ozone  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  water  without  any  change ; 
that  even  in  presence  of  nitrogen  no  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
formed,  and  that  nitrogen  is  not  oxidized  in  presence  of  water. 
The  proof  that  ozone  can  be  absorbed  in  water  is  easily  furnished  by 
passing  at  low  temperatures  into  water  ozonized  oxygen  gas,  con- 
taining not  less  than  0'5  per  cent.  The  water  quickly  assumes  the 
smell  of  ozone,  and  displays  its  characteristic  reactions.  Ozone,  as 
generally  obtained,  is  contaminated  not  merely  with  oxygen,  but 
with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  its  oxides.  Hydrogen  is  indifferent. 
Free  nitrogen,  the  author  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  common 
view,  to  be  likewise  without  influence.  If  the  oxides  of  nitrpgen 
meet  with  ozone  in  presence  of  water  they  they  are  quickly  oxidized 
to  nitric  acid,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  solution,  or  in 
some  cases  making  it  disappear  altogether.  Schoene's  recent  observ- 
ation that  in  presence  of  water  ozone  is  converted  into  common 
oxygen,  is  also  of  importance.  A  variety  of  experiments  confirmed 
the  author's  earlier  result  that,  in  presence  of  water  and  at  medium 
temperatures,  nitrogen  is  not  oxidized  by  ozone,  and  water  is  not* 
converted  into  peroxide  of  nitrogen.   The  author  holds  that  solutiops 
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of  ozone  containing  not  more  than  5  volumes  in  1000,  have  bo  charac- 
terifltic  an  odour  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  by  any  experienced 
chemist  with  solutions  of  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  chlorous,  or  hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  Sensitive  litmus-paper  is  quickly  bleached  by  concen- 
trated ozone  water.  Dilute  solutions  produce  before  complete 
decolourisation,  a  peculiar  shade  resembling  imperfect  reddening  by 
an  acid.  Concentrated  ozone  water  bleaches  indigo,  colours  tincture 
of  guaiacum  deep  blue,  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  converts  it  into  iodic  acid.  Solution  of  thallous  oxide  produces 
a  brown  precipitate,  readily  in  strong  solutions,  slowly  in  weak  ones. 
The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  peroxide  of  silver,  even 
with  the  most  concentrated  ozone  water. 

Neutral  Tannate  of  Qninine.  M.  Bozsnyay.  (Pkamuicetit. 
Cenircdhallej  xvi.,  106.)  A  perfectly  neutral  tannate  of  quinine  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  sulphate  in  boiling  water  without  the 
addition  of  acid,  and  mixing  this  solution  with  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid  previously  neutralized  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  One 
part  of  sulphate  of  quinine  will  produce  2*5  parts  of  the  tannate. 
The  precipitate  is  quite  tasteless,  and  more  soluble  in  the  gastric 
juice  than  the  tannate  of  quinine  generally  met  with.  It  js  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  neutral  preparation  from  an  acid  solution  of  the 
sulphate. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Sublimed  StQphur.  H.  Eager.  (Pharm 
CerdralhalUy  xv.,  149.)  According  to  the  German  Pharmacopoeia, 
sublimed  sulphur  should  be  tested  for  arsenic  by  treating  it  with 
ammonia,  filtering,  and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  turbidity  produced  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  presence. 
This  test  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  arsenic  is  present  as  a 
sulphide ;  which,  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  incorrect,  as 
arsenious  acid  occurs  more  frequently  in  sublimed  sulphur  than  the 
sulphide.  Arsenious  acid,  when  treated  with  anmionia  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphur,  is  dissolved  as  arsenite  of  ammonium,  but  is  not 
converted  into  a  sulphide ;  and  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  filtrate  cannot  therefore  produce  a  precipitate  or  a  turbidity. 
The  precipitation  of  arsenious  sulphide,  however,  takes  place  immedi- 
ately on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Kote  on  Aricine.  D.  Howard.  (Joum.  Chem,  Soc,  April,  1875.) 
As  some  uncertainty  appears  still  to  prevail  about  the  existence  of 
aricine  as  a  distinct  alkaloid,  the  author  prepared  this  substance 
from  a  small  quantity  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  Pelhtieria^ia  (Wedd.) 
obtained  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard's  collection.  His  examination  of 
this  alkaloid  proved  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other  of  the 
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cinchoiiA  bases,  thongh  the  small  yield  did  not  permit  a  determina- 
tion of  its  composition. 

The  bark  yields  a  large  quantity  of  qninic  add,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  that  of  the  other  cinchones ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
qmnoyine,  nndistingnishable  from  that  already  known,  bat  not  a 
Imoe  of  cincho-tannio  acid  or  cinchona  red.  It  also  contains  an 
intensely  yellow  colouring  matter,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
80  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence. 

The  study  of  the  alkaloid  presents  special  difficulties.  Solutions 
of  the  crude  alkaloid  change  yery  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  colour  speedily  deepening  from  pale  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and 
the  quantity  of  material  at  my  disposal  did  not  enable  me  to  com- 
plete the  purification.  But  when  the  alkaloid  was  obtained  approxi- 
mately pure,  all  the  distinguishing  reagents  for  the  well-known 
cinchona  alkaloids  were  carefully  applied,  and  proved  it  to  be  different 
from  any  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  impurity  should 
have  so  masked  their  properties  as  to  prevent  their  being  recognized 
if  present.  The  alkaloid  is  freely  soluble  in  ether  ;*  solutions  of  its 
salts  give  no  sign  of  crystalline  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  sodio- 
potassic  tartrate.  The  iodide  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and 
will  not  crystallize  either  from  aqueous  or  from  spirituous  solutions. 
The  Bulphocyanate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
does  not  yield  any  alkaloid  crystcdlizable  from  ether ;  the  platinum 
nit  also  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  We  may  therefore  pretty 
confidently  assert  that  neither  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine, 
emchonine,  nor  quinamine,  is  present ;  while  the  constitution  of  the 
platinum  salt  mentioned  below,  and  the  property  possessed  by  the 
pnre  alkaloid  of  crystallizing  from  ether,  sufficiently  distingrnish  it 
from  quinicine  or  cinohonicine,  and  the  amorphous  alkaloid  usually 
contained  in  cinchona  bark. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gelatinization  of  the  solution  of  the 
STilphate,  described  by  Pelletier,  is  very  well  marked,  even  in  dilute 
solntions,  but  the  author  failed  to  obtain  the  sulphate  crystallized 
from  spirit  that  Pelletier  describes.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or 
of  a  nitrate,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  from  solutions  of 
these  salts ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  paricine. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  pure  alkaloid,  prepared  by  the  author's 
imcle  in  1847,  which  he  had  preserved,  gave  an  opportunity  of 
adding  an  observation  of  the  optical  properties  which  are  also  dis- 
tinctive. A  solution  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  showed  a  specific 
fotatory  power  of  63°  for  the  yellow  ray. 
A  portion  of  this  alkaloid  gave  a  platinum  salt,  which  lost  463 
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per  cent,  of  water  afc  105^  it  then  gave  on  ignition  13*88  per  cent, 
of  platinum,  some  of  the  author's  own  preparation  precipitated  cold 
by  platini^m  chloride  from  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a 
salt  which,  when  dried  at  100°,  gave  13-93  per  cent,  of  platinum; 
to  another  portion  the  platinum  chloride  was  added  when  the  solu- 
tion was  boiling ;  it  showed  signs  of  decomposition,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  a  resinous  precipitate  separated,  and  after  filtration 
a  salt  was  deposited  on  cooling,  which  gave,  dried  at  100°,  1616  per 
cent,  of  platinum.  This  last  number  most  nearly  agrees  with  the 
percentage  16*31  given  by  Manzini  for  the  platinum  salt  of  cincho- 
vatine. 

The  wide  divergence  of  these  results  from  those  given  by  the 
platinum  salts  of  quinine  and  its  congeners  is  very  remarkable,  and 
points  to  an  altogether  different  constitution  of  the  salt,  strongly 
confirming  the  opinion  that  the  alkaloid  is  distinct.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  the  authors  who  have  already  described  this  body 
are  right  in  taking  this  view. 

The  properties  of  the  alkaloid,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
platinum  salt,  tend  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  interesting  but 
comparatively  little  known  group  of  alkaloids  comprising  paricine 
and  berberine,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  more  than  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  aricine  barks. 

Pnre  Albumen.  B.  Aronstein.  {Zeitschr.  fwr  AnalyL  Chem,^ 
1874,  71.)  The  author  corroborates  Gknham's  statement,  that  by 
dialysis  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  an  albumen  may  be  ob- 
tained, which  does  not  leave  a  trace  of  ash  upon  incineration.  He 
states  that  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  parchment  paper  of  very 
good  quality,  and  that  most  of  the  Q-erman  parchment  papers  give 
unsatisfactory  results.     The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Pure  albumen  is  completely  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution  in 
the  animal  liquids  is  not  effected  by  either  the  soluble  or  .insoluble 
salts. 

2.  Pnre  albumen  is  neither  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  by  alcohol ; 
in  both  cases  coagulation  depends  upon  the  presence  of  salts  in  its 
natural  solutions. 

3.  The  insoluble  salts,  dissolved  in  the  animal  liquids,  form  no 
compound  with  albumen ;  their  solution  in  the  blood  serum,  as  well 
as  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  is  effected  by  an  organic  body  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  albuminous  compounds. 

4.  The  two  liquids  mentioned  contain,  besides  albumen,  paraglo- 
bulin,  which  albuminous  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  here  dis- 
solved by  the  salts. 
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6.  Pare  serum  albmnen  is  precipitated  by  ether,  but  not  pnre  egg 
albumen ;  in  the  presence  of  salts  the  action  of  ether  is  reversed. 

Hentral  Hydrobromate  of  Eserine.  M.  Daquesnel.  (Reper- 
toire de  Pharmctcie,  [N.S.],  iiL,  105  ;  Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
v.,  847.)  Eserine,  the  active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean,  is  an 
alkaloid  discovered  by  Y^e,  which  combines  readily  with  acids. 
The  salts  it  forms  are  generally  nncrystallizable  and  very  hygro- 
scopic. An  exception  to  this  role,  however,  has  been  met  with 
in  the  hydrobromate  of  eserine,  which  has  been  recently  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  by  the 
author. 

The  best  known  of  the  salts  of  eserine  is  the  neutral  sulphate 
irequently  employed  by  oculists.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish,  sometimes  red,  mass ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  colourless 
by  preventing  completely  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  which 
conTerts  the  eserine  into  a  red  crystaUizable,  but  inert^  substance. 
In  the  amorphous  state  the  sulphate  appears  to  be  present  as  a 
sapersaturated  solution ;  for  if  left  to  itself,  stellate  groups  of 
Bcicular  crystals  are  sometimes  formed  by  the  absorption  firom  the 
atmosphere  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture. 

After  employing  several  adds, — ^hydrochloric,  oxalic,  etc., — with- 
out  obtaining  any  better  results  than  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
aathor  employed  hydrobromic  acid,  which  yielded  slowly,  but  regu- 
larly, stellate  groups  of  crystals  and  a  fibrous  crystalline  crust. 
The  product  was  slightly  coloured,  but  M.  Daquesnel  hopes  in 
further  experiments  to  obtain  the  salt  nearly  white.  Meanwhile 
the  present  product  yields  almost  colourless  solutions,  especially  if 
boiling  distilled  water  be  used,  with  a  slight  addition  of  glycerin, 
which  ensures  the  preservation  of  the  solution. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  author  for  the  new  salt  are  its 
crystallizability,  its  perfect  solubility  in  water,  in  which  it  forms  a 
neutral  solution,  and  that  it  can  be  preserved  perfectly  even  in  a 
hnmid  atmosphere.  It  contracts  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  other 
salts  of  eserine. 

The  Salicylate  and  Carbolate  of  Quinine.  Julius  Jobst. 
(Neues  Bepertoriitm  fur  Pharmacie,  xxiv.,  193;  Pharm.  Joum.^ 
3rd  series,  v.,  986.)  In  a  communication  to  the  PharmaceiUische 
Zeiiung  (No.  11,  1875),  Schering  states  that  salicylic  acid  forms 
with  quinine  a  salt  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
is  not  ciystallizable.  The  author  of  this  paper,  on  thd  contrary, 
stat^  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  gives  in 
the  cold  with  salicylate  of  ammonia  (prepared  from  Kolbe's  salicylic 
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acid)  a  oheesj  precipitate  of  saJicjlate  of  qnixiiiie,  which  can  after- 
wards be  obtained  crystallized  from  alcohol  in  wonderfully  fine 
perfect  prisms  in  concentric  groups.  The  same  compound  is  formed 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  salicylic  acid,  to  complete  saturation,  and  the  alcohol  is 
afterwards  slowly  evaporated. 

The  salicylate  of  quinine  is  anhydrous.  A  determination  of  the 
quinine  by  the  author  gaye  the  formula  CgoH|{4NgOj|,  C^H^  Oj. 
The  salicylate  of  quinine  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
upon  the  addition  of  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia.  The  resulting  precipitate  of  quinine  wan 
collected  upon  a  filter,  and  the  quinine  dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal 
filtrate  extracted  by  means  of  ether.  The  above  mentioned  formula 
required  70*12  per  cent,  of  quinine.  The  first  experiment  gave 
69'66  per  cent.,  the  second,  70*17  per  cent. 

Salicylate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  225  parts  of  water  at  16^  C,  in 
20  parts  of  90  per  cent,  (by  volume)  alcohol  at  13^  C,  and  in  120 
parts  of  ether  at  16°  C. 

Since  the  crystallized  salicylate  of  quinine  could  be  so  easily 
obtained,  the  author  turned  his  attention  to  the  carbolate,  which  has 
abeady  for  some  time  been  in  no  inconsiderable  demand  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  but  which  hitherto  has  only  been  met  with  in 
pharmacy  in  a  pulverulent  fonn,  and  of  varying  composition  and 
properties.  He  reports  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the 
carbolate  of  quinine,  both  from  water  and  from  alcohol  in  slender 
acicular  crystals.  Dried  at  130°  the  carbolate  gave  the  formula 
Cgo  H34  Ng  Oj,  Cg  Hg  O.  This  formula  requires  77'61  per  cent,  of 
quinine.  Three  analyses  gave  respectively,  77'52,  77*32,  and  77*88 
per  cent. 

Carbolate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  400  parts  of  water  at  16°  C,  iu 
80  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  at  13°  C,  and  slightly  in  ether. 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  quinine  salts  of  salicylic  and  car- 
bolate acids  have  a  similar  therapeutic  action,  then  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  salicylate  would  give  for  it  the  preference.  In  any 
case  the  author  considers  that  henceforth  for  the  carbolate  only  the 
definite  crystallized  compound  should  be  used  in  medicine. 

Estimatiou  of  Quinine  in  Cinchona  Barks.  M.  Ferret.  (Ber. 
deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.,  1874,  735.)  The  author's  method  is  based 
upon  the  £etct  that  soluble  glass  (silicate  of  sodium)  extracts  the 
alkaloids  without  altering  them.  The  following  directions  are 
given : — 

Heat  10  grams  bark  for  ten  minutes  with  50  grams  alcohol  and  5 
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grama  silicate  of  sodium  (40*  B.),  filter,  repeat  the  heating  twice, 
first  with  30  grams  alcohol  and  2'5  grams  silicate  of  sodium,  then 
with  20  grams  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  filtrates  to  syrupy  con- 
sistence, treat  the  mass  with  first  80  grams,  then  with  20  grams, 
and  at  last  with  10  grams  ether.  Eraporate  the  ethereal  filtrates, 
acidulate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimate  quinia  as  sulphate. 
This  quinia  contains  only  traces  of  quinidia  and  cinchonidia. 

Detection  of  Ordinary  Alcohol  mixed  with  Wood  Spirit  M. 
Berthelot.  (Camptes  BendttSj  April  26,  1875;  Chem,  News, 
zixi.,  238.)  The  two  problems  to  be  solved  are :  To  detect  the 
presence  of  common  alcohol  in  wood  spirit,  and  that  of  wood  spirit 
in  common  alcohol.  The  latter  seems  solved  by  the  elegant  method 
which  MM.  Kiche  and  Bardy  have  this  day  presented  to  the 
Academy,  but  M.  Berthelot  thinks  it  usefnl  to  give  here  the 
practical  solution  of  the  former.  The  process  consists  in  mixing 
the  suspected  liquid  with  double  its  volume  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  these  conditions  methylic  alcohol  yields  gaseous 
methylic  ether,  entirely  absorbable  by  water  or  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  whilst  ordinary  alcohol  produces  ethylene,  a  gas  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  which  may 
be  recognized  and  determined  by  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  in 
bromine.  On  operating  with  the  precautions  customary  in  gaseous 
analysis,  the  presence  of  common  alcohol  may  be  detected  in  wood 
spirit,  even  when  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent. 
Aceton  and  the  normal  impurities  of  wood  spirit  may  yield,  under 
these  circumstances,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  but  not 
ethylene. 

The  Action  of  Bromine  on  Protocatechnic  Acid,  Gallic  Acid,  and 
Tannin.  J.  Stenhonse.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Chem. 
Soc.,  November,  1874;  Ohem,  News,  xxx.,  246.)  The  anthor  finds 
that,  although  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  action  of  excess  of 
bromine  on  protocatechnic  acid  only  produces  mono-bromo-proto- 
catechuic  acid,  C7H5Br03,  yet  at  100°  carbonic  anhydride  is 
eliminated,  and  tetra-bromo-pyrocatechin,  Cg  Hg  Br^  Og,  is  formed. 
Similarly,  the  action  of  bromine  on  gallic  acid  gives  rise  to  dibromo- 
gallic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  whilst  at  100°,  with  excess 
of  bromine,  this  is  decomposed,  and  tribromo-pyrogallol,  Cg  Hj  Brj 
Oj,  is  formed,  with  elimination  of  carbonic  anhydride.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  neither  proto-catechuic  acid  nor  gallic  acid  is 
decomposed  when  heated  alone  to  100°.  Commercial  bromine  and 
ordinary  tannin,  when  heated  to  100°  with  excess  of  bromine, 
likewise  yield  bromo-pyrogallol ;  the  small  amount  of  water  naturally 
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present  in  the  materials  being  sofficient  to  convert  the  tannin  into 
gaUio  acid,  which  is  then  fiirther  acted  on  by  the  bromine.  The 
paper  contains  details  of  the  best  process  for  preparing  proto- 
catechuic  acid. 

Volnmetric  Determination  of  Copper.  P.  Lagrange.  (XJomptes 
Bendnis,  October  5th,  1874 ;  Chem.  News^  xxx.,  241.)  The  author 
states  that  the  volumetric  processes  for  the  determination  of  copper 
are  few  in  number,  and  generally  little  employed.  His  method  is 
based  npon  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  from  its  nitric  or  sulphuric 
solution  by  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda;  the  conversion  of  the 
hydrate  of  cupric  oxide  thus  obtained  into  cupro-potassic  (or  sodic) 
tartrate;  and  the  rednction  of  this  salt  to  the  red  anhydrous 
suboxide  by  a  standard  solution  of  pure  glucose. 

Action  of  Sunlight  upon  Iodide  of  FotassiunL  M.  Vidau. 
(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Soci6t6  de  Pharmacia ; 
Ohem,  cmd  Drug.,  1874,  408.)  The  author  gives  details  of  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  action  of  sxmlight  on  potassium  iodide. 
Attention  was  accidentally  directed  to  the  subject  whilst  preparing 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  by  pouring  rain  water  over  the  salt 
contained  in  a  funnel.  As  the  solution  ran  through  into  a  flask, 
the  more  highly  charged  liquid  formed  a  heavy  layer  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  dilnte  solution  floating  above  it.  It  chanced  that  the  flask 
received  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  through  an  open  window, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  strong  solution  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  flask  (about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  contents)  was  noticed  to  be 
coloured  yellow,  the  supernatant  liquid  being  quite  colourless.  By 
agitation  a  colourless  solution  was  obtained  without  action  on  starch 
water. 

Experiments  suggested  by  this  observation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  action  of  sunlight  on  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (enclosed 
m  white  glass  flasks  filled  with  the  liquid,  and  sealed)  is  more  ener- 
getic, (1)  as  the  solutions  are  more  concentrated ;  (2)  as  they  are  less 
alkaline.  Iodine  is  liberated  even  in  slightly  alkaline  solutions  if 
the  weight  of  salt  equals  the  weight  of  solvent.  If  the  solutions 
be  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  separation  of  iodine  readily 
occurs  when  10  per  cent,  only  of  salt  is  present,  whilst  a  similar 
solution,  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  conditions,  with  the  exception 
that  sunlight  is  excluded  by  a  triple  shield  of  coloured  paper, 
gives  scarcely  any  indication  of  free  iodine. 

Starch  paper  was  imbued  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
enclosed  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  flasks  previously  rinsed  with 
distilled  water,  and  the  flasks  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.     At  the 
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end  of  an  bonr  the  starch  paper  in  a  wliite  flask  was  coloured  violet; 
in  a  blue  flask,  and  also  in  a  white  one  enveloped  in  two  coloured 
papers,  the  one  yellow  and  the  other  blue,  the  starch  paper  was 
unaffected.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with  starch  paper 
dipped  in  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  In  an  unprotected  white  flask 
exposed  to  difiuse  daylight  the  effect  was  less  decided. 

Preparation  of  Colourless  Crystallized  Carbolic  Acid.  Dr.  H. 
Schitzler.  {Joum,  of  Applied  Oheinistry,  from  Dingler's  polyt, 
Joum,)  The  following  description  is  given  by  the  author  of  the 
method  employed  by  him  in  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid.  Black  and  muddy  carbolate  of  soda,  as  it  is  called, 
is  heated  in  a  copper  still,  over  a  hot  fire,  until  the  distillate  which 
goes  over  begins  to  look  milky ;  15  kilos,  require  about  ten  hours. 
The  distillate  contains  water,  naphthalin,  tar  oils,  and  some  carbolic 
acid.  The  principal  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  however,  is  combined 
with  the  soda,  and  remains  in  the  retort,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes 
BoUd.  The  maximum  temperature  of  the  vapour  was  338°  P.,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  was  not  measured,  but  must  have  been 
considerably  higher.  The  mass  was  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted 
to  about  three  times  its  original  volume.  In  a  few  days  a  sediment 
bad  been  deposited,  and  a  sample  of  the  clear  solution  was  rendered 
milky  by  water.  The  acid  was  liberated  from  the  soda  in  the 
solution  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  off  in  a  glass  retort. 
After  putting  aside  the  water  which  went  over  first,  a  colourless 
liquid  carbolic  acid  was  obtained,  having  the  odour  of  honey.  It 
solidified  in  a  few  minutes,  on  dropping  into  it  a  fragment  of  chloride 
of  calcium  or  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  and  the  crystalline  mass 
seemed  only  moist.  The  portion  which  went  over  last  was  more 
liquid,  and  slightly  yellow.  The  crystals  were  dried  without 
bss  by  a  Bunsen  (SprengelP)  pump,  the  air  being  dried  and 
purified  by  passing  through  chloride  of  calcium  and  cotton  wool. 
The  dry  crystals  were  pressed  between  paper,  and  remained  white 
for  months  in  a  well-closed  glass  vessel,  exposed  to  diffused  sun- 
light. In  open  glasses  the  crystals  soon  acquire  a  pink  colour,  and 
finally  dissolve  to  a  yellowish  red  liquid.  This  indicates  that  the 
change  is  produced  by  the  particles  of  dust  in  the  air.  Placed 
upon  paper  in  the  sun,  the  crystals  soon  disappear  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind,  showing  that  they  evaporate  readily  in  dry  weather. 
On  a  large  scale  this  distillation  could  be  performed  in  a  wrought- 
iron  still,  with  tin,  or  perhaps  lead  or  copper,  worm.  In  neutral- 
izing the  soda  with  hydrochlorio  acid,  great  care  must  be  taken ;  for, 
if  any  iron  or  copper  goes  into  solution,  it  would  change  the  colour 
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of  the  add.     When  the  carbolate  of  soda  is  not  sufficiently  heated, 
the  aoid  has  an  nnpleasant  odonr  and  a  yellow  colour. 

Even  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  higher  liquid  phenols 
present,  a  large  part  of  the  crystallizahle  phenol  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  either  with  or  without  previous  partial  precipitation. 
The  supposition  that  small  quantities  of  the  liquid  phenols  can  per- 
manently prevent  crystallization  seems  to  be  mere  guess-work; 
they  only  keep  liquid  the  portion  that  they  are  able  to  dissolve. 

The  essential  portion  of  this  method  consists  in  removing,  by 
rendering  insoluble  or  by  carbonizing,  those  impurities  that  could 
afterwards  produce  discoloration. 

An  experiment  with  carbolate  of  lime,  containing  an  excess  of 
lime,  yielded  an  unfavourable  result,  for  the  mass  became  spongy, 
and  hence  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  upper  portion  held 
back  tarry  constituents  and  was  full  of  naphthalin  crystals.  Per- 
haps this  was  due  to  the  excess  of  lime. 

Saccharate  of  Iron.  E.  Hoffmann.  (Archiv  der  Pharmacie, 
2nd  series,  ii.,  134;  Amer,  Joum,  Pharm.,  4th  series,  iv.,  559.)  The 
author  recommends  the  following  process  as  an  improvement 
on  the  one  officinal  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia : — 

Take  10  parts  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  sp.  gr.,  1*48,  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  metallic  iron;  4i  parts  of  powdered  sugar, 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water;  12  parts  of  pure  carbonate 
of  sodium,  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  water ;  5  parts  of  caustic  soda  or 
6  of  potafih  solution,  sp.  gr.  1*33  ;  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  12 
parts  of  powdered  sugar. 

The  ferric  chloride  and  sugar  solution  are  mixed  in  a  large 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  rapidly  added  in  four 
or  five  portions,  permitting  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  after  each 
addition ;  the  caustic  alkali  is  now  added,  when  the  precipitate  will 
completely  dissolve,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  solution  is  poured 
into  the  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  formed  settles  readily,  is 
washed  six  times  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  collected  upon  a 
filter,  or  upon  muslin  covered  with  filtering  paper,  drained  and 
slightly  pressed.  After  the  addition  of  the  powdered  sugar  to  the 
precipitate,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  by  means 
of  a  steam  bath,  and  when  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  poured  upon 
flat  plates  and  exsiccated  in  the  drying  closet.  Enough  sugar  is 
now  added  to  make  the  whole  weigh  fifty  parts,  triturated  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  again  dried. 

If,  in  the  above  formula,  glycerin  is  substituted  for  the  sugar, 
a  glycerite  is  obtained,  which,  in  the  author's  hands,  has  kept 
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entirely  nnclianged  for  two  years.  Made  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of 
iron,  it  has  a  liandsome  brown-red  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  extract ;  if  representing  8  per  cent,  of  iron,  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  glycerin. 

This  glycerite  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  grape  sugar.  Suitably 
diluted  and  heated  with  a  trace  of  the  latter,  ferrous  chloride  is 
formed,  which  is  recognized,  after  supersaturation  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  by  the  blue  colour  produced  with  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium.    Cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  does  not  show*  this  reaction. 

Betectioii  of  Methylic  Alcohol  in  Ethylic  AlcohoL  A.  Kiche  and 
C.  Bardy.  (Oompiea  Bendtu,  rxx.,  1076  ;  Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
▼.,  1006.)  The  authors  find  that  the  method  described  by  Dumas 
and  Peligot  for  detecting  the  presence  of  wood  spirit  by  converting 
it  into  oxalate  of  methyl,  is  not  applicable  when  the  wood  spirit  is 
accompanied  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  ethylic  alcohol. 
Although  the  crystals  of  oxalate  are  easily  obtained  when  operating 
upon  even  traces  of  methylic  alcohol  alone,  yet  in  the  presence  of 
ethylic  alcohol  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  methyl  are  dissolved  in  the 
oxalate  of  ethyl,  or  the  two  ethers  nnite  to  form  mixed  compouuds 
that  affect  the  liquid  state.  They  consider,  however,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  means  of  the  coloured  pro- 
ducts, differing  in  shade  and  stability,  which  are  yielded  by  the 
careful  oxidation  of  ethyl  aniline  and  methyl  aniline.  The  following 
is  the  method,  which  must  be  rigorously  followed  : — 

Ten  cc.  of  the  alcohol  are  introduoed  into  a  small  flask,  together 
with  15  grams  of  iodine  and  2  grams  of  red  phosphorus,  and  imme- 
diately distilled,  the  product  being  collected  in  about  30  or  40  cc.  of 
water.  The  alcoholic  iodide  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor 
is  separated  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  collected  in  a  flask  containing 
6  cc.  of  aniline.  The  mixture  becomes  heated,  the  reaction  being 
aided  by  keeping  the  vessel  during  some  minutes  in  warm  water,  or 
moderated,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  cold  water  if  it  should  enter 
into  a  vigorous  ebullition.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  vexy  hot  water  is 
poured  into  the  flask  to  dissolve  the  crystals  formed,  and  the  liquor 
is  heated  to  boiling  for  two  or  three  minutes  until  it  is  quite  clear. 
An  alkaline  solution  is  then  added,  which  sets  f^ee  the  bases  in 
the  form  of  an  oil,  which  is  brought  level  with  the  neck  of  the  flask 
by  the  addition  of  sufficient  water. 

The  oxidation  of  the  base  may  be  accomplished  by  bichloride  of 
tin,  iodine,  chlorate  of  potash,  or,  better  still,  by  a  mixture  indicated 
by  Hofmann,  which  is  formed  of  100  grams  of  quartz  sand,  2  g^ms 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  grams  of  nitrate  of  copper.     One  cc. 
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of  the  oily  liqud  is  poured  upon  10  grams  of  this  mixture,  and  care- 
fully incorporated  with  it  by  means  of  a  glass  rod ;  it  is  then  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  tube  2  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  G.  in  a  water  bath  during  eight  or  ten  hours. 
The  mixture  is  then  exhausted  in  the  same  tube  by  three  treatments 
with  warm  alcohol,  which  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  made  up  to 
100  cc. 

Pure  alcohol  gives  a  liquor  of  a  reddish  tint.  Alcohol  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  methylic  alcohol  gives  a  liquor  manifestly  violet  by  the 
side  of  the  preceding.  With  2'5  per  cent,  of  methylic  alcohol  the 
shade  is  a  very  distinct  violet,  and  with  5  per  cent,  it  is  considerably 
darker.  By  comparison  in  tubes  of  the  same  calibre  with  mixtures 
containing  known  quantities  of  the  alcohols,  a  fair  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  amount  of  wood  spirit  in  any  given  specimens. 

The  ordinary  colorimetric  methods  give  good  results,  but  greater 
precision  may  be  attained  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  the  liquid  to  95  c.c.  of 
water,  and  pouring  5  cc.  of  this  new  solution  into  ^0  c.c.  of  water, 
contained  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  heating  it  in  a  water  bath. 
Small  fragments  of  white  merino,  free  from  sulphur,  are  then 
placed  in  the  solution,  and  kept  there  half  an  hour,  after  which  time 
they  are  removed,  washed,  and  dried.  If  there  has  been  no  methylic 
alcohol  present  the  stuff  remains  white ;  but  1  per  cent,  gives  a  violet 
tint  which  perceptibly  increases  in  depth  with  the  proportion  of 
methylic  alcohol. 

The  Examinatiou  of  Beer  for  Adulterants,  G.  C.  Witts tein. 
(Archiv  der  Pharmacies  January,  1875 ;  Pharm,  Journ^  3rd  series,  t-, 
1027.)  The  author  first  refers  to  the  addition  of  potash  or  soda  to 
sour  or  stale  beer.  The  presence  of  either  can  be  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  ash  yielded,  which  from  Bavarian  beer  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  per  cent.  In  a  foot  note  the  author  observes  that  this 
percentage  applies  only  to  German  beers,  and  especially  Bavarian, 
since  according  to  the  experiments  of  T.  Dickson,  English  beers  are 
much  richer  in  ash.  Simply  testing*  the  ash  for  the  presence  of 
potash  or  soda  would  be  insufficient^  since  both  the  raw  materials  of 
beer  (malt  and  hops)  oontcun  these  alkalies.  The  author  states 
that  some  experimenters  have  been  betrayed  into  this  error,  and 
having  found  these  alkaHes  have  declared  beer  to  be  adulterated. 

The  author  divides  the  other  possible  adulterants  into  two  classes, 
''sweet"  and  "bitter."  In  the  "sweet"  class  he  mentions  only 
glucose  and  glycerin. 

The  use  of  glucose  would  lead  to  an  economy  of  malt^  but  of 
course  it  can  only  compensate  for  the  malt  sugar.     As,  however,  in 
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the  oonrse  of  fermeniation  throngli  ihe  formation  of  aloobol  all  or 
almost  all  the  gluooee  would  disappear,  suoh  beer  would  be  ab- 
normally poor  in  extractive.  Glycerin  not  being  capable  of  under- 
going fermentation,  Dr.  Wittstein  thinks  that  its  addition  does  not 
allow  of  any  reasonable  explanation,  and  that  the  brewer  who  would 
add  a  sweet  syrupy  solution  to  his  manufacture  would  prove  himself 
to  be  wanting  in  prudence. 

The  substances  employed  in  the  "  bitter  '*  class  are — aloes,  buck 
beaa  (menyanthin),  gentian  root  (gentipicrin),  colchicum  root, 
flowers,  and  seeds  (colchicine),  colocynth  (colocynthin),  cooculus 
mdicQS  (picrotoxin),  nux  vomica  (brucine  fmd  strychnine),  picric  acid, 
quassia  (quassiin),  and  wormwood  (absinthin).  All  of  these  snb- 
Btances  are  or  contain  bitter  principles  of  so  permeating  and  decided 
a  natore,  that  smaller  quantities  of  them  than  are  usually  used  of 
liops  impart  great  bittemess.  They  lack,  however,  the  aroma  and 
other  important  constituents  of  hops.  Moreover,  the  majority  of 
them  possess  poisonous  properties. 

As  innocuous  amongst  these  bitter  substances  may  be  reckoned 
buck  bean,  gentian,  and  wormwood,  and  perhaps  also  quassia ;  more 
doubtful,  because  in  small  quantities  violently  purgative,  are  aloes 
and  colocynth.  The  remaining  four — colchicum,  cocculus  indicus, 
nux  vomica,  and  picric  acid — are  decidedly  dangerous,  and  especially 
tbe  active  principles  of  the  first  three— colchicine,  picrotoxin,  bracine, 
and  BtryGhnine.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  in  the  testing  of 
l^eer  generally  the  whole  of  the  bitter  substances  mentioned  should 
i^?e  attention,  the  latter  are  the  more  important  because  of  their 
peenliar  virulence.  But  the  author  adds  that  up  to  the  present  time 
lie  has  no  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  having  been  positively 
and  with  certainty  referred  to  any  beer ;  either  because  the  beers 
actnally  examined  did  not  contain  them,  or  because  in  former  years 
the  detection  of  most  of  them  was  especially  difGicult.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  he  considers  has  now  been  overcome  through  the  pro- 
gress made  in  organic  chemistry. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  think  that  the  use  of  these  bitter 
snhstanoes  in  beer  prevails  to  any  great  extent  in  Bavaria,  and  he 
oooaders  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  price,  hope  are  still 
the  cheapest  bitter  for  beer.  He  refers  to  the  prevalent  suspicion 
that  cocculus  indicus  is  added  to  beer  by  the  brewer,  not  only  to  in- 
^ff^ee  its  bittemess,  but  also  to  increase  its  stupefying  power.  He 
mnarks  that  the  notorious  fact  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
coccolns  indicus  is  imported  than  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  has 
led,  as  in  this  country,  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  largest  portion 
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finds  its  waj  into  the  beer  breweries.  This  inference,  however,  Dr. 
Wittstein  considers  to  be  a  rery  hasty  one,  since  the  greater  part  is 
nsed  in  the  extirpation  of  yermin  and  the  stupefying  of  fish. 

The  anthor  recommends  the  following  processs  of  testing  for  the 
above-mentioned  bitter  substances  in  beer  as  one  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly proved : — 

One  litre  of  the  suspected  beer  is  evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  This  is  poured  into  a  tared  glass 
cylinder,  capable  of  containing  ten  times  its  volume,  and  weighed ; 
five  times  its  weight  of  93**  to  95°  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole 
frequently  stirred  by  means  of  a  thick  glass  rod  during  twenty-four 
hours.  By  this  means  all  the  gum,  dextrin,  sulphates,  phosphates, 
and  chlorides  are  separated,  and  a  comparatively  small  portion  is 
obtained  in  solution.  After  clearing,  this  solution  is  decanted,  the 
residue  is  again  treated  with  fresh  alcohol,  the  two  products  mixed, 
filtered,  and  the  alcohol  driven  ofi*  by  a  gentle  heat. 

(a)  Of  the  syrupy  residue  left  after  this  evaporation,  a  small 
portion  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water;  a  strip  of 
white  woollen  material  is  then  allowed  to  lie  in  the  solution  daring 
an  hour,  after  which  it  is  removed,  and  washed  repeatedly  with  pure 
water.  If  after  this  treatment  the  wool  remains  white  the  absence  of 
picric  acid  is  demonstrated ;  but  if  picric  acid  be  present  the  wool  . 
will  have  acquired  a  yellow  colour  that  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

(6)  The  remaining  largest  portion  of  the  syrup  is  agitated  for 
some  time  with  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  colourless  beneol 
(boiling  point  80°  C.)  ;  this  is  decanted  off,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated with  fresh  benzol,  and  the  two  liquors — the  first  of  which  has 
become  yellow,  the  second  having  scarcely  changed  colour — ^are 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  pale  yellow  resinous  residue 
thus  obtained  may  possibly  contain  brucine,  strychnine,  colchiciiie, 
or  colocynthin.  To  ascertain  this,  three  portions  of  the  resin  are 
placed  on  a  porcelain  capsule,  one  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1*83  to  1*40),  another  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  third,  after  a  few  morsels  of  red  chromate  of  potash  have  been 
added,  also  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  red  colour  produced  by  the 
nitric  acid  indicates  brucine  with  certainty,  and  a  violet  oolonr, 
colchicine.  A  red  colour  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  indicates 
colocynthin,  and  a  purple  violet  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash  reveals  strychnine.  Besin  in  which  one 
or  other  of  these  colorations  is  produced,  possesses  an  extremely 
bitter  taste ;  that  in  which  the  coloration  does  not  take  place  is  also 
bitter,  but  the  bitterness  recalls  the  well-known  hop  flavour. 
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(c)  The  sjrap  which  has  been  treated  with  benzol  is  freed,  by 
geotlj  heating,  from  the  small  qaantitj  of  benzol  remaining,  and 
agitated  twice  with  pare  colourless  amjHc  alcohol  (boiling  point 
132°  C).  The  first  portion  of  the  alcohol  acquires  a  more  or  less 
wine  or  golden  yellow  colour.  It  would  take  up  any  picrotoxin  or 
aloes  if  present,  and  thereby  acquire  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  If 
neither  of  these  two  substances  be  present,  the  amylic  alcohol  does 
not  become  bitter,  because  neither  the  hop  bitter,  nor  the  remaining 
fonr  bitter  principles — absinthin,  gentipicrin,  menyanthin,  and 
qaassiin — ^are  soluble  in  it. 

In  order  to  distinguish  picrotoxin  from  aloes,  a  portion  of  the  first 
obtained  amylic  alcohol  solution  is  poured  upon  glass  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  If  a  fine  white  crystallization  be  formed 
picrotoxin  is  present ;  if  not  aloes  is  present,  and  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  its  peculiar  saffron- like  odour. 

(d)  The  sjrup  which  has  been  treated  with  benzol  and  amylic 
alcohol  is  freed  by  means  of  blotting  paper  from  the  small  quantity 
of  amylic  alcohol  adhering  to  it — evaporation  by  heat  being  imprac- 
ticable in  consequence  of  the  high  boiling  point  of  the  alcohol — and 
shaken  with  anhydrous  ether.  This  takes  up  the  hop  bitter  yet 
present  and  absinthin.  After  evaporation  the  latter  is  easily  recog- 
nized through  its  wormwood-like  aroma;  it  also  gives  a  reddish- 
jellow  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes 
qnickly  to  an  indigo  blue  colour. 

{e)  After  treating  with  ether,  the  syrup  has  yet  to  be  tested  for 
g^tipicrin,  menyanthin,  and  quassiin.  As  it  is  now  free  from  the 
hop  bitter,  a  decidedly  bitter  taste  points  to  one  of  these  three  sub- 
stances. Any  remaining  ether  is  removed  and  the  syrup  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  filtered ;  to  one  portion  is  added  strong  ammoniacal 
sulntion  of  silver,  and  it  is  then  heated.  If  it  remain  clear  quassiin 
a  present ;  if  a  silver  mirror  be  formed  it  originates  either  with 
gentipicrin  or  menyanthin.  Another  portion  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  porcelain,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added.  If  while 
cold  no  change  of  colour  take  place,  but  on  heating  it  become 
canmne  red,  gentipicrin  is  present ;  menyanthin  would  give  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  gradually  changing  to  violet. 

Volumetric  Determination  of  Acetates,  and  of  Acetic  Acid,  in 
Presence  of  Mineral  Acids.  M.  C.  Witz.  (Bull  de  la  Soc.  Chim.  de 
Parii,  Jan.  20,  1875 ;  Chen.  N&ws,  xxxi.,  173.)  The  changes  of 
colour  which  methyl  aniline  violet  undergoes  in  contact  with  acids, 
°uiy  be  applied  both  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Thus, 
acetic  acid«  while   it   reddejis  litmus,  has  no  action  upon  methyl 
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aniline  violet,  wliilat  the  latter  is  tnrned  a  greenish  bine  by  the 
smallest  traces  of  mineral  acids.  Hence,  vinegars  adulterated 
with  mineral  acids  may  be  easily  detected,  and  the  extent  of  the 
sophistication  determined.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
find,  with  a  standard  acidimetrical  liquid,  first,  the  point  of 
neutrality  for  litmus,  which  shows  the  total  amount  of  acids; 
and  secondly,  the  point  of  neutrality  for  methyl  aniline  violet,  which 
corresponds  to  the  mineral  acids  present.  If  the  second  result  is 
deducted  from  the  first,  the  remainder  shows  the  amount  of  acetic 
acid.  Acetates  may  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  alkaJimetrical 
process,  using  methyl  aniline  violet  as  indicator,  the  liquid  turning 
blue  as  soon  as  there  is  a  trace  of  free  mineral  acid.  The  solution 
of  the  violet  is  made  of  the  strength  of  1  part  in  1000. 

Estimation  of  Chicory  in  Coffee.  J.  B.  Leebody.  (Ohem,  News, 
XXX.,  243.)  The  author  has  found  the  following  method  of  apply- 
ing the  colorimetric  process  for  estimating  the  relative  proportions 
of  chicory  and  coflee  in  a  mixture  very  convenient. 

Take  one  gram  of  the  unknown  mixture,  and  one  gram  of  a  stan- 
dard mixture  of  equal  parts  chicory  and  coffee,  and  remove  all  the 
colouring  matter  from  each  sample  by  repeated  extraction  with 
boiling  water.  Make  the  cooled  extract  from  each  up  to  the  same 
volume  (actual  volume  of  no  consequence,  about  700  c.c.  a  con- 
venient amount),  and  filter  off  a  portion  for  the  assay.  Put  50  c.c. 
of  the  filtered  extract  from  the  imhnoum  mixtu/re  in  a  Nessler 
cylinder,  and  determine  by  trial  how  many  c.c.  of  the  extract  fro^i 
the  8ta/ndard  mixture^  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  np  to 
60  c.c.  will  give  the  same  colour.  Let  A  c.c.  be  required,  then,  as- 
suming the  tinctorial  power  of  chicory  to  be  m  times  that  of  coffee, 
the  percentage  (a?)  of  chicory  in  the  sample  is  given  by  the 
formula — 

,  m  + 1      100 

a;  =  A- 


m-1     m-1 

If  m  were  an  absolute  constant,  and  definitely  determinable 
(which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case)  this  formula  would  give  re- 
sults of  perfect  accuracy.  Closely  accurate  results  are,  however, 
obtained  in  practice  by  taking  w  =  8,  when  the  above  formula  is 
written— ' 

a;  =  2A-60. 

Modifications  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the  standard 
mixture,  and  in  the  formula  employed,  will,  of  course,  be  required 
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for  the  ezamiziation  of  samples  contaimng  more  than  50  x)er  oent.  of 
chiooiy. 

The  Formula  of  the  Alvnu.  S .  Lnpton.  (Abstract  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Chem.  Soc,  Deo.  3,  1874 ;  Ohem,  News,  zxx.,  272.) 
The  anthor  finds  that  ammonio-iron  alnm  (N  H4)s  'Ee^  4  S  O^,  24  0  Hj, 
loses  23  O  Hg  at  a  tezaperatnre  of  150°  C,  and  becomes  anhydrons 
at  about  230°  C.  The  alums  Kg  Al,  4  S  0^,  24  0  Hj  and  (N  H^)^  Alg 
4S  0^,  24  O  Hg  both  lose  23  molecules  of  water  at  temperatures  of 
180^  C.  and  190*  C,  respectively.  These  results  prove  that  the 
formulas  of  the  alums  given  above  cannot  be  halved,  unless  the  im- 
probable assumption  be  made  that  two  molecules  of  alum  coalesce 
in  the  formation  of  the  mono-hydrated  salts  described  by  the 
author. 

The  Testing  of  CblorofomL  O.  S.  Ulex.  (Zeitsekr.  fur  analyU 
Chem.,  1875,  220.)  The  author  points  out  in  the  Archiv  der 
Tharmade,  that  chloroform  occurs  in  commerce  which  possesses  all 
the  qualities  required  in  the  Oerman  Pharmacopooia,  and  is  yet  un* 
fit  for  medicinal  use.  On  evaporating  the  greater  part  of  a  sample 
of  such  chloroform,  the  residue  develops  an  empyreumatic  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  wood-spirit.  A  mixture  of  this  chloroform  with 
an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  brown 
colour,  whereas  pure  chloroform  yields  a  colourless  mixture. 

The  Beactions  of  Ck)deine.  K  Galmberg.  (Ghem,  cmd  Druggist, 
1875, 115.)  The  author  has  examined  the  reactions  of  codeine.  Con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  the  Oerman  Pharmacopoeia,  he  finds  that 
codeine  when  triturated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a 
bright  roB^-red  colour,  which,  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride  in  frag- 
ments, changes  to  blue,  or  more  correctly  violet,  only  after  a  long 
time.  If  liq.  ferri  sesqnichlor.  be  used  in  place  of  solid  ferric 
chloride,  a  dirty  olive  green  colour  is  produced,  which  passes  to 
violet  after  several  hours.  After  longer  standing,  a  bluish  precipi- 
tate 18  deposited  in  both  cases ;  whilst  the  clear  liquid,  held  against 
the  light,  shows  violet.  If  a  fragment  of  codeine  be  introduced  into 
a  test  tube  containing  the  acid,  solution  takes  place  in  half  a  day. 
This  solution  is  dear,  and  of  a  faint  brown  colour.  An  absolutely 
colourless  solution  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  Freparatioii  of  CrystaUine  Formic  Acid.  M.  Berthelot 
(Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ghim.f  1875,  115;  Chem,  and  Drug,,  1875, 
78.)  The  author  has  succeeded  by  a  simple  method  in  preparing 
C3H3O4,  so  as  to  render  it  completely  free  from  the  sulphurous 
product  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  more  or  less  contaminated. 
The  general  process  now  in  use  is  to  decompose  formate  of  lead  by 
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means  of  snlpharetted  hydrogen ;  the  salt  being  placed  in  a  long 
tube  heated  with  charcoal.  M.  Berthelot  proceeds  by  completely 
desiccating  the  formate  of  lead,  and  then  decomposing  it  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  oil  bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 130°.  The  salt  is  placed  in  a  large  \J  tube,  the  exit  end  of 
-which  is  drawn  out  and  bent  to  an  angle ;  once  isolated,  it  is  rectified, 
fractionated,  and  then  crystallized  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  acid 
purified  by  repeated  crystallizations,  melts  at  +  8*6,  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  any  hitherto  remarked. 

Determination  of  Albumen  by  Tannin.  (BuU.  de  la  8oc,  Chim.  de 
Paris^  Jan.  5,  1875  ;  Ohem,  News,  xxx.,  141.)  The  determination 
of  albumen  by  a  standard  solution  of  tannin,  does  not  giye  correct 
results,  since  all  kinds  of  albumen  do  not  combine  with  the  same 
proportion  of  the  reagent.  Thus,  that  found  in  Bright's  disease  re- 
tains 37  per  cent,  of  tannin,  but  that  met  with  in  accidental  cases  of 
albuminuria,  only  28.  To  determine  albumen  by  means  of  tannin, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  albuminous  liquid,  half  its  volume  of  a 
solution  containing  26  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  Solution  of 
tannin  is  added  till  all  the  albumen  is  thrown  down.  The  whole  is 
filtered,  washed  with  water  till  free  from  salt,  the  tannin  removed 
by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  residue  dried  and  weighed. 

Determination  of  Tannin.  A.  Carpeni.  (Les  Mondesj  May  6, 
1875 ;  Chem.  News,  xxxi.,  282.)  The  reagent  proposed  is  am- 
moniacal  acetate  of  zinc,  with  a  great  excess  of  ammonia.  It  forms 
a  tannate  of  zinc,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  is  heated  almost  to  a  boil,  and  after 
cooling,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 
It  is  then  redissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  determined  by 
means  of  permanganate  of  potash,  1*^00076  gram  of  tannic 
acid. 

Volumetric  Process  for  the  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 
J.  Macaguo.  (Oazzetta  CMmica  Italiaiui,  Feb.  10,  1874;  Chem. 
News,  xxxi.,  197.)  The  author  proposes  to  determine  the  molybdic 
acid  in  the  phospho-molybdic  precipitate,  and  calculate  from  it  the 
phosphoric  acid.  He  acidulates  the  alkaline  solution  of  the 
molybdic  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  adds 
zinc.  The  molybdic  acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  with  an  intense 
brown  colour.  On  treating  this  with  a  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate, the  sesquioxide  returns  to  the  state  of  molybdic  acid, 
and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  The  phospho-molybdic  pre- 
cipitate, dried  at  100°,  has  the  following  composition : — 
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MolybdieAcid 90*744 

Phosphoiio  Acid 3*142 

Ammonia 3*570 

Water 2*644 

100-000 

Detection  of  Adulterated  Wines.  Prof.  J.  Nessler.  (Central- 
hlaU  fur  Agrikultur  Ohemie^  March,  1875 ;  Chem.  NewSy  xxxi.,  281.) 
The  anthor  points  out  that  genuine  wines  contain  chiefly  malic  acid. 
Free  tartaric  acid  is  very  rarely  found,  except  in  spurious  con- 
coctions. As  a  test  the  author  uses  a  solution  of  5  grams  alcohol, 
and  25  grams  water.  If  an  appreciable  amount  of  tartaric  acid  is 
present,  tiiis  test  produces  a  crystalline  deposit  of  tartar  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  whilst,  in  genuine  wines,  even  if  they  contain  a  trace  of 
tartaric  add,  no  precipitate  appears  until  some  hoars  have  elapsed. 
Gennine  wine  contains  no  citric  acid.  For  its  detection  in  small 
quantities,  the  wine  is  rendered  alkaline  and  filtered,  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid,  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  filtered,  and  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate  until  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
If,  on  the  addition  of  baryta  water,  a  white  precipitate  appears, 
citric  acid  is  present.  Oxalic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  if  lime 
water  is  added  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  liquid  has  still  an 
acid  reaction.  Sulphuric  acid  in  genuine  wines  is  found  only  to  the 
extent  of  003  to  005  per  cent. 

A  new  Alkaloid  firom  Morphine.  G.  Nadler.  (Oh  em,  Oentr.^ 
1874,  675;  Joum,  Chem,  Soc)  The  author,  by  the  action  of 
ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  on  morphine,  has  obtained 
an  alkaloid,  the  chlorine  compound  of  which  is  dazzling  white, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ammonia 
a  dense  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  does  not  alter  in  the  air 
while  moist,  but  dries  up,  like  aluminium  hydrate.  Ferric  chloride 
produces  in  the  aqueous  solution  an  amethyst-red  colour,  which 
rapidly  darkens.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  alkaloid  on 
warming,  forming  a  dark  green  solution,  which  does  not  alter  when 
heated  sufficiently  to  volatilize  the  acid.  Blue  ammoniacal  copper 
solution  assumes  a  splendid  green  colour.  Potash,  like  ammonia, 
produces  in  the  aqueous  solution  a  curdy  precipitate,  which,  how- 
ever, dissolves  in  excess  in  the  cold.  In  this  respect  the  alkaloid 
resemUes  morphine.  The  potash  solution,  when  heated  to  boiling, 
deposits  the  alkaloid  in  silvery  scales.  The  alkaloid  rapidly  re- 
daces  silver  nitrate,  and  gives  with  platiuic  chloride  a  pale  yellow 
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platinum  salt.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  from  the  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  a  white  amorphous  sulphate.  The  new  alka- 
loid is  distinguished  from  morphine  by  being  precipitated  in  the 
amorphous  state  by  ammonia,  by  its  behaviour  with  ferric  chloride, 
ammoniacal  copper  solution,  potash,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  sulphate ;  and  from  apomorphine  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  moist  state  it  does  not  become  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  remains  perfectly  unaltered. 

Beactions  of  Metallic  Sodium  on  Chloroform.  Sergins  Kern. 
(jOhem.  News,  xxxi.,  121.)  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  author's 
researches  on  some  interesting  reactions  of  sodium  and  chloro- 
form. 

1.  In  a  strong  test  tube  1  gram  of  chloroform  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water  were  poured,  whereupon  8  grams  of  metallic  sodium  were 
then  added.  A  strong  reaction  with  sparks  and  fire  was  the  result, 
and  all  the  interior  part  of  the  tube  was  coyered  with  finely  divided 
carbon;  in  the  lower  part,  meanwhile,  a  white  substance  was  de- 
posited, which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  (Na  CI), 
and  caustic  soda  (HNaO).  The  reaction  which  took  place  was 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  hydric  chloride  (H  Gl),  and  may  be 
represented : — 

CHCls  +  3Na  +  H20  =  2NaCl  +  NaHO  +  HCl  +  C  +  H. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  this  experiment  must  be  made  veiy 
carefully,  because  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  reaction  the  tube 
often  breaks. 

2.  Some  chloroform  and  metallic  sodium  were  left  for  six  or  seven 
days  in  a  loosely  corked  test-tube.  A  light  brown  precipitate  was 
deposited,  which  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  glass  bell. 
The  brown  semi-crystalline  powder  obtained  is  whitened  on  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  air.  Its  analysis  proved  it  to  be  a  sodium 
salt  of  formic  acid  (Na  0  H  0^),  which  gave  with  sulphuric  acid 
free  formic  acid  (H  C  H  Oj). 

The  reaction  is  a  very  complicated  one  which  requires  further 
study.  The  author  presumes  that  the  metallic  sodium  is  first  con- 
verted into  a  caustic  soda  by  the  oxygon  of  the  air,  and  that  it  acts 
in  this  state  on  the  chloroform.  The  final  reaction  must  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation : — 

CHCls  +  4Na  +  03  =  ONaHOa  +  3NaCl. 

On  Gentisin  (Oentianin).  H.  Hlasiwitz  and  J.  Habermann. 
{Ann.  der  Chem,  nnd  Fhcurm,^  vol.  176,  i.,  ii.,  p.  62  ;  Ghem,  Nem^  xxxi., 
1 10.)    This  body  was  discovered  by  Henry  and  Caventou  in  the  root 
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of  Geniiana  lutea,  where  it  is  present  in  small  quantity.  On  ultimate 
analysis^  the  authors  found  that  it  contained^ — carbon,  64*85,  and 
hjdrogen,  4  per  cent. ;  results  which  a^ee  yery  closely  with  those 
formerly  obtained  by  Baumert,  and  are  compatible  with  his  formula, 
^u  ^10  ^6*  ^^ey  succeeded  in  procuriug  a  gentisic  acid,  which 
fuses  at  197*^,  and  crystallizes  without  water.  Its  analysis  leads  to 
the  formula  C^  H^  O^,  identical  with  those  of  proto-catechuio  acid, 
diozybenzoic  acid,  oxysalioylio  acid,  and  hypogallic  acid ;  with  none 
of  which,  however,  it  is  identical,  as  the  authors  show  by  a  compara- 
tive table  of  its  reactions. 

Preparation  of  lodates  and  of  Iodic  Acid.  Prof.  E.  Richards. 
{Archiv  der  Pharmacies  2nd  series,  ii.,  109.)  The  author  recommends 
to  treat  a  filtered  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  with  iodine  or  an  iodide. 
By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  mixture,  boiling  with  water,  fil- 
tering, and  evaporating  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  iodate  of 
calcium  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  fine  shining  prisms,  having  the 
composition  Oa  I9  O^,  5  Hj  O. 

By  employing  chlorinated  soda  or  ohlorinated  baryta  instead  of 
the  lime  salt,  the  sodium  or  barium  iodate  can  be  obtained.  From 
the  iodate  of  calcium,  iodic  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  decompo- 
sition with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  separating  the 
sulphate,  concentrating  the  clear  solution  by  evaporation,  and 
allowing  to  crystallize. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine  in  Urine.  F.  A.  Falck.  (Ber.  deuUch. 
Chem,  Oea.j  1875,  12.)  The  author  applies  Yolhard's  volumetric 
process  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  by  means  of  sulphooyanide  of 
ammouinm  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmaey,  1874,  253),  to  the 
determination  of  chlorides  in  urine.  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  urine, 
mixed  with  a  little  pure  potassinm  nitrate  and  pure  sodium  carbon- 
ate, are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  incinerated.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  ash  is  acidified  by  H  N  O3,  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
solution  of  iron-alum,  and  reddened  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  titrated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphooyanide.  Stand- 
ard solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  then  added,  until  the  colour  has  just 
disappeared.  The  number  of  c.c.  used,  does  not  correspond  quite 
iiocnrately  with  the  amount  of  chlorine  present,  as  during  the 
incineration  with  potassium  nitrate,  some  nitrite  is  formed,  and  the 
nitrons  add  liberated  from  this  by  the  H  N  O3  interferes  with  the 
cad  reaction.  The  exact  amount  of  chlorine  is  now  determined  by  a 
second  experiment. 

lOcc.  of  the  urine  are  acidified  with  H  N  0^,  and  at  once  mixed 
with  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess.   After  the  mixture 
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has  been  heated  on  &  water  bath  to  expel  all  the  nitrous  acid,  the  ex- 
cess of  silver  is  determined  bj  mixing  with  5  c.c.  of  solution  of  iron 
alum,  and  then  adding  standard  solution  of  ammonium  sulpho-cjan- 
ide  drop  by  drop  until  the  red  colour  ceases  to  disappear  on  stirring. 

Creasote  from  Beechwood.  A.  W.  Hoffmann.  (Ber,  deuUch. 
Ghem,  Qes.y  1875,  66-68 ;  Joum,  Ohem.  Soc,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  568.) 
In  a  former  communication  it  was  shown  that  the  high  boiling  portion 
of  creasote  from  beechwood  contains  a  liquid  boiling  at  270°.  On 
treating  it  with  potassium  dichromate  it  yielded  cosrolignone  and  a 
compound  crystallizing  in  long  yellow  needles.  The  latter  body  is 
the  oxidation  product  of  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  285**,  which  was 
obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation  and  repeated  recrystallization 
of  its  sodium  salts.  It  has  the  '-  composition  Cn  H^g  O3,  and  the 
yellow  body  is  a  quinone  consisting  of  Cg  Hg  O4.  Reducing  s^nts 
convert  it  into  the  phenol,  Cg  H^q  O4,  crystallizing  in  white  needles. 
Bromine  changes  the  quinone  into  CgH^Br^O^,  forming  brilliant 
red  crystals,  melting  at  175°. 

Liebermann's  coerolignone  is  identical  with  Beichenbach's  cedriret. 

Lebermann  (t5uZ.,  616)  has  also  found  that  these  bodies  are 
identical,  and  explains  the  reasons  why  he  formerly  believed  them 
to  be  different  bodies. 

The  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Camphor  and  Phorone.  C.  T. 
Blanshard.  {Chevi.  News y  Txxi,^  111,)  Berthelot's  supposition  that 
camphor  is  an  aldehyd,  was  fully  disproved  by  Fittig  and  ToUens 
{Ann.  der  Ghem.  und  Vharm.^  cxxix.,  371),  who  have  shown  that  it 
has  none  of  the  properties  of  the  latter. 

Jast  as  camphor  was  regarded  as  an  aldehyd,  without  sufficient 
reason,  so,  from  a  solitary  reaction,  that  of  its  formation,  has  phorone 
been  called  a  ketone.  The  dibasic  acids  have  no  ketones.  Suberone, 
the  only  other  body  derived  from  a  dibasic  acid  that  has  been 
classified  with  the  acetones,  has  none  of  their  properties,  being 
oxidised  to  suberic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  formation 
of  camphorone  (phorone)  according  to  the  following  equation : — 

Cio  Hi4  Ca  O4  =  Ca  C  O3  +  C9  H^^  O, 

there  is  no  condensation  of  the  carbon  by  the  union  of  two  alcohol 
radicals  with  (C  0),  as  in  the  case  of  the  ketones. 

The  reactions  of  camphor  and  phorone,  which,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  studied,  are  exactly  similar,  show  that  these  bodies  are  allied 
to  the  phenols. 

(1)  With  P  CI5,  they  react  to  form,  respectively,  the  chlorides 
C|o  H^5  CI  and  Gg  H^g  Gl,  the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water  and 
soluble  in  alcohol. 
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(2)  The  body  C9  H^j  01,  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  the  hydro- 
ehlorate  of  C9  Hjj  Hg  N,  the  amide. 

(3)  PotasBiam  acts  on  both  camphor  and  phorone,  like  phenols, 
replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  each. 

The  sodinm  compound  of  camphor,  CjoHigNaO  (sodinm  camphate), 
reacts  wth  etbyl  iodide  to  form  the  ether  C^o  H^g  (Cg  Hg)  0 
(Banbigny). 

(4)  They  behave,  when  dehydrated  by  zinc  chloride  (Gerbardt), 
like  ordinary  alcohol,  yielding  the  hydrocarbons  less  by  H^  than  those 
from  which  they  are  derived  thus : — 

I.  C9Hi4  0  =  H2  0  +  C9Hi2. 

Phorone.  Cnmone. 

II.  Cio  Hjg  O  =  H3  0  +  Cio  Hj^. 

Camphor.  Cymena 

Thus,  all  tbe  reactions  of  camphor  and  phorone  show  that  they 
are  phenols,  and  not  aldehyds  or  ketones. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  bodies,  camphor  is  cymene 
(methyl-propyUbenzene)  +  the  elements  of  water,  and  phorone  is 
cnmene  (propyUbenzene)  +  the  elements  of  water.  They  are  not 
alcohols,  but  phenols,  as  their  reactions  with  metallic  potassium  and 
sodium  sbow,  conpled  with  the  formation,  in  the  case  of  phorone,  of 
chloride  and  amide,  and  in  the  case  of  camphor,  of  the  ether.  They 
are  therefore  analogous  to  the  complex  pbenols,  e.^.,  picric  acids. 
They  may  be  classed  as  aromatic  bodies,  i,e.,  bodies  allied  to  and 
derived  from  benzene  ;  for — 

(1)  Camphor  is  readily  and  largely  soluble  in  aniline,  according 
to  Schiff  (Anndim,  Supp.  3,  361). 

(2)  By  dehydration  they  yield  homologues  of  benzene. 

They  may,  therefore,  be  thus  represented,  according  to  Kekule*s 
graphical  formul® : — 

CjHy  C3H7 

I  I 

0  C 

/  W  /  1\ 

Ha  =  0    C— H  a|  =  C    C-CHs 

11  I      i 

HO— C    C  =  H«  HO— C    C  =  H8 

W  /  11  / 

c  c 

1  I 

H  H 

Phorone.  Camphor. 
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The  positions  of  the  (C  H3)  in  camphor,  and  the  (O  H)  in  both 
camphor  and  phorone,  have  yet  to  be  determined  for  their  yarious 
isomeric  modifications.  There  shonld  be  six  modifications  of  each, 
the  grouping  (Cs  Hy)  being  either  propyl  or  isopropyl.  The  two 
bodies  are  thus  represented  as  being  exactly  analogous,  camphor 
(meth^l-phorone)  being  the  homologae  of  phorone. 

When  dehydrating  agents  act  on  either  of  these  bodies,  a  hydrogen 
atom  out  of  each  of  the  (G  Hj^)  groupings  unites  with  the  oxygen 
atom  to  form  water,  just  as  phenol  is  reduced  to  benzene  by  means 
of  zinc  dust;  the  carbon  atoms  then  unite  together,  as  repre- 
sented in  Kekul6's  nucleus,  to  form  in  each  case  a  homologne  of 
benzene. 

Determination  of  Boracic  Acid.  A.  Ditte.  (Oomptes  Bendtu, 
February  22, 1875  ;  Ohem.  News,  xxxi.,  160.)  If  it  be  required  to 
determine  boracic  acid  contained  in  a  solution  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  alkaline  oxides,  a  little  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
liquid  in  order  to  neutralize  any  free  acid,  and  then  an  excess  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  calcium.  All  the  boracic  acid 
is  then  found  as  borate  of  lime,  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble 
by  heat,  in  chloride  of  calcium  in  excess.  The  mass  introduced 
into  a  platinum  capsule  may  be  then  evaporated  to  dryness  without 
the  least  trace  of  boracic  acid  being  volatilized.  When  dry,  the 
crucible  is  filled  with  a  mixture  in  equal  equivalents  of  pure  crystal- 
line chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  heated  moderately  at 
first,  and  then  to  fusion.  The  borate  of  lime,  much  less  fusible, 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a  spongy  form,  more  or 
less  agglomerated,  and  dissolves  partially  in  the  melting  saline 
mass.  If  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  temperature  is  maintained 
higher  than  in  the  upper  part,  the  dissolved  borate  of  lime  crystal- 
lizes on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  forms  a  ring,  which  rises 
along  the  side  of  the  crucible,  just  above  the  surface.  Soon  all  the 
borax  is  conveyed  into  this  ring,  and  nothing  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.  The  composition  of  the  cr3rstals  is  BO3,  CaO. 
They  are  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water.  A  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  alkaline  chlorides  does  not  afiect  them ;  if  hot,  it  dissolves 
a  very  small  quantity.  The  matter,  when  cold,  is  separated  from 
the  crucible,  and  treated  with  cold  water,  when  the  chlorides  dissolve. 
The  crystals  are  washed  on  the  filter,  dried,  detached  from  the  filter, 
and  weighed.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fuse  the  amorphous  borate 
of  lime  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  operation.  The  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible  short  of  such  fusion.    The  crucible 
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cannot  be  heated  with  a  Bansen  burner,  bnt  with  a  gas  blast-lamp. 
Oa  approaching  the  point  at  which  the  borate  of  lime  is  fused,  the 
volatilisation  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  becomes  visible.  There  should 
be  one  part  of  pure  dried  chloride  of  calcium  for  three  parts  of  the 
mixture  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

A  Few  Beaction  of  Essence  of  Kint.  Br.  G.  Boucher. 
(Jown,  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.^  xx.,  854.)  If  essence  of  mint  be 
shaken  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  acetic  acid  of  10®,  a  feeble 
blae  coloration  will  be  observed  after  some  time  (half  an  hour  to  one 
hotir),  which  gradually  increases  in  intensity.  The  colour  appears 
bhe  in  transmitted,  and  vermilion  in  reflected  light;  but  changes 
soon  to  green  and  then  tp  yellow. 

Camphor,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  lemon  do  not  produce  any 
similar  reaction  with  acetic  acid. 

Coloration  of  Chloral  Hydrate  by  Oil  of  Peppermint.  Dr.  0. 
Jehn.  (Arehiv  der  Pharm,^  2nd  series,  iv.,  326.)  The  author 
has  previously  stated  that  chloral  hydrate  in  contact  with  oil  of 
peppermint  assumes  a  red  colour  (Eepertor,  der  Pharm.,  1873,  434 ; 
Year-Booh  of  Pharm,,  1874,  205).  As  this  statement  has  since 
been  disputed  by  Prof.  Fliickiger  and  Dr.  Hager,  he  has  repeated 
the  experiment  with  samples  of  oil  of  peppermint  obtained  from 
different  sources,  and  finds  that  the  reaction  differs  materially  with 
different  samples  of  oil.  The  French  oil  shows  the  reaction  very 
distinctly  ;  the  German  oil  only  produces  a  pale  brownish  coloration ; 
and  the  English  (Mitcham)  oil  imparts  hardly  any  colour.  The  re- 
action may  therefore  serve  for  the  distinction  of  the  three  oils.  The 
author  also  examined  the  three  oils  by  Hager's  test  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  (Hager's  Comm,  Pharm,  Joum,,  iL,  451),  and  here, 
too,  he  observed  a  difference  in  the  results. 

The  Adulteration  and  Impurities  of  Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids. 
A.  H.  Allen.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts;  Ohem,  News,  xxxi.,  277.)  The  principal  accidental 
impurities  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  are  salts  of  potassium  and 
calcium,  together  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  derived  from  the 
yessels  used  in  the  nuinufacture  of  the  acids.  These  impurities  are 
leadily  found  by  incinerating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a  porcelain 
croeible,  and  examining  the  ash.  A  very  fidr  approximative  estima- 
tion of  the  lead  or  copper  present  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
solution  of  the  ash  in  a  taU  glass  cylinder,  and  comparing  the  depth 
of  tint  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  tint  produced 
^  treating  an  equal  bulk  of  very  weak  solutions  of  lead  or  copper 
of  known  strength  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Many  samples  of  citric  acid  contaiiL  free  sulphuric  acid,  which 
renders  the  crystals  very  deliquescent.  This  impurity  is  at  ouoe 
detected  by  strongly  acidifying  the  solution  with  K  CI,  and  testing 
with  Ba  Clg. 

The  most  common  adulterant  of  citric  acid,  and  almost  the  only 
substance  purposely  mixed  with  it,  is  tartaric  acid.  The  author 
finds  that  the  most  reliable  mode  of  detecting  a  moderate  per- 
centage of  this  adulterant  consists  in  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
potassium  and  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  the  acid.  He  also  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  rendering  this  test 
quantitative  (the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  original  article) ; 
the  results  obtained  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  process., 
which,  while  readily  detecting  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  tartaric 
acid,  allows  of  the  estimation  of  larger  proportions  with  very  fair 
accuracy : — 

Dissolve  2  grams  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  45  c.c.  of 
proof  spirit,  filter  from  any  undissolved  calcium  or  potassium 
tartrate,  add  5  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  acetate 
in  proof  spirit,  stir,  and  allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Filter 
off  the  precipitate  produced,  and  wash  it  with  proof  spirit.  Rinse 
off  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
acid  potassium  tartrate,  digest  in  the  cold  for  a  few  hours  with 
occasional  stirring,  then  filter,  wash  once  with  proof  spirit,  rinse  oft 
the  precipitate  into  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  boiling  water, 
evaporate  at  100°  C,  and  weigh  the  acid  potassium  tartrate  obtained. 
The  weight  multiplied  by  0*798  gives  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid 
in  two  grams  of  the  sample  examined.  As  a  check,  the  dry  precipi- 
tate may  be  ignited,  and  the  solution  of  the.  ash  titrated  with 
standard  acids  ;  or  the  same  method  (substituting  standard  alkali 
for  acid)  may  be  applied  to  the  purified  precipitate  on  tbe  filter,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  the  subsequent  evaporation  at  a  steam 
heat. 

OxaHc  acid  is  said  to  be  sometimes  employed  as  an  adulterant 
of  citric  acid.  This  dangerous  admixture  would  of  course  be 
leadily  detected  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  filtering  from,  any 
precipitated  acid  ammonium  tartrate,  and  testing  the  filtrate  with 
calcium  sulphate. 

Detenuinatioii  of  Chlorine  and  the  Alkalies  in  Yegetahle  and 
Animal  Substances.  H.  Behagel  von  Adlerskron.  (Zeitschr. 
a/nal.  Ohem.,  1873,  390*424;  Joum,  Chem.  Soc.<,  2nd  series,  xiii., 
186.)     This  research  was  undertaken  to  decide  the  two  following 
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qaestiona : — (1)  Is  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  baryta  to  the  sub- 
stance to  be  incinerated  capable  of  entirely  preventing  a  loss  of 
chlorine  ?  and  (2)  Will  hot  water  extract  from  the  ash  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  and  alkahes  ?  On  the  affirmative  answer  to  the 
first  qnestion  depends  the  possibility  of  determining  chlorine  and 
alkalies  in  the  same  portion  of  substance  (often  a  matter  of  import- 
ance), afi  the  only  other  available  method  of  retaining  the  chlorine 
consists  in  the  addition  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate, 
which  would  inevitably  introduce  errors  into  the  determination  of 
the  alkalies. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  loss  of  chlorine  when  no  alkali  is  added 
is  shown  by  experiments  in  which  50  gprams  of  sugar  were  incine- 
rated after  the  addition  of  0*2  to  0'3  gram  of  sodium  chloride.  The 
loss  of  chlorine  was  in  two  cases  40  and  60  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  vapours  escaping  during  the  carbonization  reacted  strongly 
acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  strongly  alkaline.  In 
both  cases  the  whole  of  the  sodium  was  recovered. 

A  series  of  experiments  in  which  similar  mixtures  of  sugar  with 
sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  were  mixed  with  varying  quantities 
of  baryta  or  sodium  carbonate,  showed  that  either  of  these  additions 
diminished  the  loss  of  chlorine,  and  more  effectively  the  larger  the 
qoantity  added.  Sodium  carbonate  is,  however,  superior  in  this 
respect  to  baryta,  3  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  being  respectively  the  minimum  quantities  capable  of  prevent- 
ing an  appreciable  loss  of  chlorine.  With  a  lower  proportion  of 
organic  matter  the  amount  of  baryta  may  be  diminished.  Experi- 
ments with  yolk  of  egg  completely  confirmed  the  above  results. 
The  addition  of  baryta  after  the  substance  has  been  partially  charred 
is  of  little  service,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  volatile  organic  acids, 
which,  by  virtue  of  their  relatively  large  mass,  are  able  to  de- 
compose the  chloride. 

The  second  point  was  investigated  by  igniting  mixtures  of  tricalcio 
oiihophosphate  with  potassium  or  sodium  chloride,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  single  chlorides,  the  residue 
insoluble  in  hot  water  retained  a  portion  of  the  chloride,  but 
when  the  mixed  <shloridea  were  employed  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions, the  chlorine  retained  was  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  alkali-metals,  and  moreover  the  sodium  was  held  much  more 
energetically  than  the  potassium.  In  three  experiments  with  the 
muced  chlorides  and  one  with  sodium  chloride  the  amount  of 
chlorine  rendered  insoluble  varied  only  from  8'19  to  3*3  parts  in 
100  of  calcium  phosphate  employed. 
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The  antbor  gives  the  following  eqtiation  as  expressing  his  views 
on  the  character  of  the  reaction : — 

luBolable  double  piiini^nA  iLnA.tifA 

Phosphate  of  H.  Rose.  Chlonno  apaUte. 

4Ca3P208  +  2j^.  I  Cl  =  2Ca,^*P04  +  3Ca3P2  08.CaCV 

Either  Rose's  donble  salt  or  the  apatite  combines  further  with  three 
moleeales  of  calcium  phosphate;  the  amount  of  chlorine  retained 
Would  thus  correspond  very  closely  with  the  proportion  actually 
found,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alkali-metal  would  also  be 
present.  The  fusion  of  Bose's  salt  with  an  excess  of  mixed  alkaline 
chlorides  would  tend  to  the  formation  of  the  soluble  double  phos- 
phate, Ca  (Na,  K)4  Pg  Og,  together  with  calcium  chloride,  which 
latter  would  combine  with  fresh  calcium  phosphate  to  form  apatite, 
and  thus  the  alkali  in  the  insoluble  residue  would  diminish  without 
loss  of  chlorine.  Experiments  in  which  a  mixture  of  sodium  phos- 
phate and  alkaline  chloride  was  precipitated  with  an  excess  of 
baryta,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  and  ignited,  confirmed  the 
retention  of  both  chlorine  and  alkali  in  the  residue ;  the  proportions, 
however,  were  very  variable. 

The  general  result  of  the  research  is  that  by  adding  sufficient 
baryta  before  beginning  to  carbonize,  and  by  dissolving  the  ash  in 
cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  both  chlorine  and  alkalies  may  be  determined 
in  the  same  portion ;  but  since  the  requisite  proportion  of  baryta  is 
so  large  as  seriously  to  hinder  the  incineration,  it  is  highly  advis- 
able, where  possible,  to  determine  chlorine  and  alkalies  in  separate 
portions,  using  for  the  chlorine  determination  sodium  carbonate, 
while  by  careful  incineration  of  the  other  portion  the  whole  of  the 
alkali-metals  may  be  retained  without  the  use  of  baryta. 

These  experiments  throw  doubt  on  the  results  of  many  old  deter- 
minations of  chlorine  and  alkalies  in  the  ashes  of  organic  bodies. 

Detection  of  Alcohol  in  Ether.  P.  Stefanelli.  (Ber,  deuUch, 
Chem.  Oes.j  1876,  439 ;  Lo  Sperimentale,  xxvi.)  Pure  ether,  when 
shaken  with  aniline  violet  remains  colourless,  but  in  the  presence 
of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  it  is  distinctly  coloured.  According  to 
Bratesi,  aniline  red  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  ether 
contains  water  or  acetic  acid,  it  should  be  shaken  with  anhydrous 
potassium  carbonate  before  applying  the  test.  Jalap-resin  is  not  a 
reliable  indicator  of  alcohol  in  ether,  as  in  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  alcohol  it  is  as  insoluble  as  it  is  in  pure  ether.  Less  than 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol  cannot  be  detected  by  means  of  this 
resin. 
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Notes  on  Potassiam  Pennangaiiate.  G.  Bammelsberg.  (Ber, 
deuisch.  Chem,  Ges.y  1875,  232-233.)  Potassinm  permasganate 
when  heated  gives  off  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  brownish  black  residue. 
It  18  first  converted  into  manganate  and  afterwards  into  a  substance 
having  the  composition  K^  Mn^  O5  (Kj  0  +  2  Mn  O^). 

2  K  Mn  O4  =  Kg  Mng  Og  +  3  0. 

This  residue,  which  amounts  to  84' 8  per  cent.,  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  K,  O  and  K,  Mug  0^  (Kg  0  +  6  Mn  O3). 

The  author  corroborates  Mitscherlich's  observation,  that  potassium 
permanganate  is  not  altered  by  diluted  alkalies,  but  that  by  boiling 
with  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  it  is  converted 
into  manganate : — 

2KMn04  +  2KHO  =  2K2Mn04  +  H30  +  0. 

By  the  gradual  addition  of  water  to  a  mixture  of  permanganate 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  black  hydrate  separates  out,  the 
oomposition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  3  Mn  Og  + 
2H3O. 

Calcic  Hypochlorite  from  Bleaching  Powder.  C.  T.  Kingzett. 
(Jcmm,  Chem.  Soc,  May,  1875,  404.)  Abstract  of  a  paper  read 
Wore  the  Chemical  Society.  After  giving  a  brief  review  of  the 
literature  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  bleaching  powder,  the 
author  states  that  he  observed  the  formation  of  needle-shaped 
crystals  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  which  had 
been  exposed  during  a  frosty  night.  On  exposing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt, 
the  whole  froze  to  a  solid  mass,  which,  when  broken  up  by  agitation 
and  thrown  upon  a  filter,  gradually  thawed,  leaving  on  the  'filter 
feather-like  crystals,  some  of  which  were  nearly  an  inch  long. 
Similar  crystals  were  formed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution 
in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  and  potash.  The  analyses  of  these 
crystals  show  that  they  are  composed  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  a 
snbstance  never  before  isolated.  The  author  regards  his  results  as 
affording  confirmatory  evidence   in  support  of   Odling's  formula 

Ca  >  Q  ^.  which  represents  bleaching  powder  as  a  chemical  combina- 
tion and  not  as  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium. 
Water  breaks  up  this  feeble  combination  into  its  two  main  con- 
stitneuts. 

The  Actum  of  Organic  Acids  and  their  Anhydrides  on  the 
latual  Alkaloids.  G.  H.  Beckett  and  0.  B.  A.  Wright,  D.Sc. 
(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Ghem.  Soc.,  January  14th,  1875 ; 
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Chem,  Netos,  xxxi.,  37.)  The  anthers  find  that  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  dicodeine  and  tetracodeine  yields  tetracetyldicodeine, 
Cyg  HgQ  (Cg  Hg  0)4  N4  Oisj,  and  octacetyl-tetracodeine,  C^^  Hy^jo  (Cg 
H3  0)3  Ng  O34.  These  bases  are  both  amorphous,  bnt  the  hydro- 
chloride of  the  former  is  crystalline,  whilst  the  basic  character  of  the 
latter  is  very  feeble.  Tetramorphine  yields,  with  acetic  anhydride, 
a  product  resembling  that  obtained  with  tetracodeine.  The  action 
of  acetic  acid  on  anhydrons  morphine  gives  rise  to  three  isomeric 
diacetyl-morphines,  a,  Py  and  y.  The  first  and  last  are  crystalline, 
and  form  crystalline  hydrochlorides,  whilst  the  fi  compound  doea 
not.  The  a  diacetyl-morphine  is  formed  only  in  very  small  quantity. 
The  authors  have  submitted  the  various  diacetyl,  butyryl,  and  ben- 
zoyl derivations  of  codeine  and  morphine  which  they  have  dis- 
covered to  the  action  of  ethyUiodide,  and  find  that  in  each  case 
they  unite  with  2  C2  H5 1,  forming  compounds  which  in  many- in- 
stances are  crystalline.  The  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  diacetyl- 
codeine,  does  not  give  rise  to  ethylated  codeine,  but  codeine  is  re- 
produced and  more  or  less  polymerised  to  tetracodeine.  A  similar 
result  was  obtained  with  tetracetyl-morphine. 

Tozicological  Detection  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium  in  Presence  of 
Double  Kon-Poisonous  Cyanides.  E.  Jacquemin.  (Commies 
EenduSf  December  21st,  1874.)  The  author  describes  a  method  for 
detecting  cyanide  of  potassium  accompanied  by  prussiates.  He 
dilutes  with  water,  filters  after  maceration,  neutralizes  the  filtrate 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  heats  a  part  to  ebullition  with  two  or 
three  grams  of  hyposulphite,  then  afler  cooling,  acidulates  slightly 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adds  perchloride  of  iron,  which  gives 
the  characteristic  reaction  of  sulphocyanides. 

Detection  of  Alum  in  Bread.  J.  A.  Wanklyn.  (Chem.  News, 
xxxi.,  66.)  In  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  February  5th,  1875,  the  author  recommends  the  following 
process,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  method  proposed  by  Pr^ 
Dapr6,  and  described  in  the  Ghem.  News  (xxix.,  233). 

100  grams  of  bread  are  incinerated  in  a  large  platinum  disb, 
capable  of  holding  the  whole  quantity  at  once.  The  incineration  is 
managed  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  takes  some  fonr 
or  five  honrs ;  the  platinum  dish  being  heated  by  means  of  &  laige 
Bunsen  burner,  abundantly  supplied  with  air.  It  is  well  to  oon- 
tinne  the  ignition  until  the  bread-ash  is  nearly  completely  banit, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  weigh  the  dish  containing  the  ash.  The 
weight  of  the  ash  should  not  sensibly  exceed  two  grams.  The  ash 
having  been  obtained,  is  then  moistened  with  8  c.c.  of  pure  strong 
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hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  some  20  to  30  c.o.  of  distilled  water  is 
added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled,  filtered,  aiid  the  precipitate  washed 
seyeral  times  with  hoiUng  water.  In  this  manner  a  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  silioa,  together  with  some  nnbamt  carbon,  is  left  on  the 
filter,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains  the  phosphates.  The  precipitate 
which,  after  being  burnt  consists  of  silica,  is  weighed.  The  filtrate 
b  mixed  with  5  c.c.  of  liq.  ammoni&e  (sp.  gr.  0*880),  whereby  it  is 
rendered  powerf ally  alkaline  and  opaqne,  owing  to  the  precipitation 
of  the  phosphates.  It  is  finally  mixed  gradually  with  some  20  c.c. 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  as  the  acid  is  being  poured  in,  it  is 
to  be  obserred  that  the  liquid  is  alkaline  and  opaque  until  some 
oc.G.  of  acid  have  been  added;  that  when  about  10  c.c.  have  been 
added  the  liquid  is  acid  and  much  clearer,  and  that  at  least  10  c.c. 
of  strong  acetic  acid  are  added  after  the  establishment  of  a  distinctly 
»iid  reaction.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron,  well  washed 
with  boiling  water,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  last  step  is  the 
determination  of  the  iron  in  the  weighed  precipitate,  and  this  is 
accomplished  either  by  reduction  and  titration  with  standard  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  in  the  well  known  manner,  or  else  by  a  colour- 
process  :  viz.,  by  titration  with  ferrocyauide  of  potassium.  Having 
^ascertained  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  of  mixed  phos- 
phates, it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  it  into  phosphate  of  iron, 
and  to  subtract  the  weight  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  mixed  phosphates,  and  the  difference  is  the  phosphate 
')f  alumina  yielded  by  100  grams  of  the  bread.  The  following 
resolts  have  been  obtained  by  applying  the  above-described  process 
to  samples  of  bread  presumed  to  be  free  from  alum  : — 

From  100  Qrams  of  Bread, 


Bread-aah. 

eii«««             Precipitate  IiMOluble 
^*"^*-                        ACULlC  Aold. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

A. 

V40B 

0-010 

B. 

1-378 

0-006 

C. 

1-730 

0-018 

0-010 

D. 

1-620 

0032 

0-OU 

E. 

0012 

(I.)F. 

1-383 

0-030 

0012 

(n.)F. 

1-824 

0-025 

0-014 

The  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  contained  in  every  in- 
stance a  large  proportion  of  iron,  but  in  some  oases,  at  leasts  did 
&ot  consist  wholly  of  phosphate  of  iron.    On  deducting  the  quantity 
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of  phosphate  of  iron  from  the  total  phosphates  insolable  in  acetic 
acid,  there  remains  a  residue  of  some  five  or  six  milligrams.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  nnalumed  bread  is  liable  to  contain  a 
minnte  trace  of  alumina,  which  expressed  as  phosphate  of 
alumina  (Al^  O3  P  Og),  equals  five  or  six  milligrams  per  100  grams 
of  bread,  or  0'005  per  cent.  If  the  alum  corresponding  to  this 
phosphate  be  calculated,  it  will  be  seen  that  100  grams  of  nnalumed 
bread  may  appear  to  contain  0  022  gram  of  alum ;  or  expressed  on 
the  four  lb.  loaf,  there  may  appear  to  be  six  g^rains  of  alum  in  it. 
This  agrees  very  fairly  with  Dr.  Dupr^'s  observation  recorded  in 
the  Chenti<ial  News. 

The  author  has  likewise  made  some  experiments  on  bread  arti- 
ficially alumed  in  the  laboratory.  The  sample  F  waa  taken  and 
dosed  with  a  solution  of  ammonia-alum  of  known  strength,  and  the 
foUowing  results  were  obtained:  as  in  the  former  experiments, 
100  grams  of  bread  were  burnt  up. 

Bread.Mh.        SiO..       I^ZwX      ^j^^     ^of  AiSS?^.*" 
Acetic  Acid,         ^^^        of  Almmnft. 

Gram.  Gram.  Gr&m.  Gram.  Gram. 

I.        1-481  0-034  0026  0010  0-024 

n.        1-538  0-029  0-041  0020  0-048 

ni.         1-496  0-030  0110  0040  0095 

The  quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  yielded  by  100  grams  of  Y 
before  alum  was  added  was  about  eight  milligrams.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  alum  and  ignition,  there  appeared  to  be  a  diminution  of  phos- 
phate of  iron.  Possibly  this  diminution  was  owing  to  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  derived  from  the  alum  and  common  salt  in  the  bread 
acting  on  the  phosphate  of  iron  at  a  red- heat,  and  forming  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  would  volatilize.  From  the  above  it  is  manifest, 
that  although  there  is  a  little  irregularity  in  the  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  alumina  obtained  from  alumed  bread,  still  the  differ- 
ence between  alumed  and  non-alumed  bread  is  quite  distinct.  In 
investigating  some  samples  of  bread  suspected  of  being  alumed, 
Mr.  Wanklyn  found  0*039  gram  of  insoluble  phosphate  in  one 
case,  and  0049  gram,  and  0'059  gram  in  other  cases.  The  iron 
present  in  every  instance  was  ascertained  to  bo  very  small  in 
quantity. 

A  New  Kethod  of  Detecting  and  Estimating  Alum  in  Bread  and 
Flour.  J.  C.  Thresh.  (Pliarm,  J<mm.,  3rd  series,  v.,  885.)  The 
author  states  that  this  process  requires  only  a  few  hours,  and  quot^ 
experiments  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

Take  1250  grains  of  bread  (from  middle  of  loaf)  or  flour,  and  char 
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thoroughly  in  a  platinum  dish  or  on  foil  over  a  gas  lamp.     Powder 
the  char  and  mix  it  with  sufficient  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
to  make  a  thin  cream.     Boil  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add 
100  ac.  of  water,  and  continue  the  ebullition  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Dilute  to  160  o.c,  stir  well,  and  filter  off  120  cc,  which  will 
contain  the  alumina  from  1000  grs.  of  the  bread  or  flour.      To 
^  filtrate,  add  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  boil  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  decant  the  super- 
natant fluid.     Add  boiling  water  to  the  sediment,  and  again  set  aside 
to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  fluid.     Pass  the  flaids  through  a  small 
filter  to  collect  any  particles  of  the  precipitate  which  may  have  been 
suspended  therein,  and  throw  the  filtrate  away.     Now  add  to  the 
partially  washed  precipitate  about  a  gram  of  pure  caustic  potash 
(or  soda),  warm,  and   pass  the  solution  through  the  same  filter 
employed  for  the  previously  decanted  fluids.     Wash  the  filter  with 
hot  water,  to  which  a  little  K  H  O  may  be  added,  and  proceed  to 
precipitate  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
dilate  phosphoric  acid  and  excess  of  pure  acetic  acid.     Heat  the 
solution  and  precipitate  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  wash  the 
l&tter  by  decantation  and  filtration.     Finally  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
The  weight  of  the  resulting  Al  P  O4  in  grams,  multiplied  by  400, 
will  give  the  amount  of  ammonia  alum  in  grains  present  in  one 
ponnd  of  the  bread  or  flour. 

The  Detection  and  Distinction  of  Artificial  Colonring  Hatters  in 
Bed  Wines.  M.  Mellies.  {Zeitschr.  fur  Anah/t  Ghem,,  1875, 
212;  Pharm,  OentralhaUe,  xvi.,  34.)  Mix  5  to  6  cc.  of  the  wine 
to  be  tested,  with  three  fourths  of  its  volume  of  ether  in  a  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  capable  of  holding  aboat  20  cc,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  ether  has  completely  separated. 
If  the  ethereal  stratum  appears  yeUow,  and  assumes  a  red  colour  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia,  the  wine  con- 
Wna  the  colour  of  logwood.  If  the  ether  appears  red  or  violet,  and 
retaioa  its  colour  on  the  addition  of  much  ammonia,  dyer's  moss  is 
indicated.  If  the  red-coloured  ether  loses  its  colour  on  the  addition 
0!  ammonia,  without  changing  to  violet,  the  wine  contains  none  but 
its  natural  colour.  If  the  red-coloured  ether  loses  its  colour  on  the 
addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  without  imparting  any  colour  to  the 
i^tter,  fachsin  is  present.  Should  the  ethereal  stratum  appear 
colourless,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  wine  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water  and  half  its  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia ;  a  brownish  red 
coloration  indicates  cochineal,  whereas  a  green  coloration  points  to 
^he  absence  of  all  the  substances  mentioned. 
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Detection  of  Artificial  Colouring  Katter  in  Claret.  E.  Dietrich. 
(Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  1874,  2nd  series,  463.)  A  mixtnre  of 
j^enuine  claret  with  50  volumes  of  water  shows  a  pale  red  colour: 
an  artificially  colonred  wine,  when  similarly  diluted,  appears  dis- 
tinctly blood  red.  The  author  has  tried  the  effect  of  varions 
reagents  on  genuine  and  sophisticated  wines,  and  obtained  the 
following  results : — 


Reaj^enta. 


Solution    of    Ace- 
tate of  Lead,  1  in  10. 


Solution  of  Snl- 
phate  of  Copper,  1  in 
10. 

Solutionof  Baryta, 
1  in  10. 


Gennme  Wise  diluted  with  20 
vols,  of  water. 


The  colour  disappears ; 
the  mixture  is  turbid,  and 
deposits  on  heating  silver 
grey  or  pinkish  grey  flakes. 

The  colour  almost  dis- 
appears, and  the  mixture 
remains  clear. 

The  colour  almost  dis- 
appears, and  the  mixture  is 
slightly  turbid. 


Sophisticated  Wine  diluted  with 
ao  yols.  of  water. 


A  separation  of  large  no- 
let-blue  flakes  takes  place, 
more  especially  on  heating. 

Violet-blue  coloration, 
and  slight  turbidity. 

Violet-blue  or  bluish 
green  coloration  and  slight 
turbidity. 


No  mention  is  made  of  the  kind  of  colouring  matter  present  in  the 
sophisticated  wine. 

Detection  of  Adulteration  in  Coffee  and  Tea.  A.  E.  Allen.  (Chem. 
News,  xxix.,  123, 167, 189,  221,  and  xxx.,  2.) 

Coffee. 

A  preliminary  examination  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  coffee  by 
straining  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  cold  water.  Coffee  floats, 
while  chicory  quickly  sinks.  On  stirring,  coffee  very  slightly  colours 
the  liquid,  chicory  imparts  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  amount  of  asli 
in  genuine  coffee  does  not  exceed  4*5  per  cent ;  chicory  yields  5  per 
cent.  The  silica  in  coffee- ash  never  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  while  in 
chicory  it  varies  from  10-36  per  cent.  The  average  soluble  ash  in 
coffee  is  3*24,  while  in  chicory  it  is  1*74  per  cent.  By  determin- 
ing the  soluble  ash,  S,  the  percentage  of  pure  coffee,  C,  may  be 
calculated  thus  : — 


^^^^loos-my 


The  density  of  coffee-infusion  is  determined  by  heating  the  powder 
with  10  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  filtering,  and  taking  the  gravity  at  15*5°  C.     Taking  the 
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density  of  pure  coffee  infnsioii  at  1008'6  and  tliat  of  chicory  at 
1020*6,  the  percentage  of  pure  coffee,  C,  in  the  sample  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  equation   C= ^ — -  where  D  represents 

the  density  of  the  infased  sample.     The  relative  tinctorial  power  of 

an  infusion  of  a  sample  of  coffee  is  determined  by  boiling  a  given 

weight  with  20  c.c.  of  water  fot  a  few  minntes,  filtering,  and  again 

boiling  the  residue  nntil  thoroughly  exhausted.     An  equal  weight  of 

a  standard  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  coffee  and  chicory  is 

treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.     The  standard  solution  is  I 

made  up  to  200  cc,  that  of  the  sample  to  100  c.c. ;  10  c.c.  of  the 

latter  are  put  into  a  narrow  burette,  and  some  of  the  standard  into  a 

test  tube  of  exactly  equal  bore.     If  the  tints  are  exactly  the  same, 

the  sample  consisted  of  pure  coffee ;    if  chicory  is  present,  water 

most  be  added  to  the  sample  until  the  tints  are  the  same.     Each 

ccof  water  represents  5  per  cent,  of  chicory.     The  presence  of 

legnminous  seeds  or  cereals  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  sample 

with  animal  charcoal  and  water,  filtering,  and  testing  for  starch  in 

the  cold  liquid  with  iodine.     Neither  coffee  nor  chicory  contains 

btarch. 

Tea.  I 

The  adulterations  of  tea  are  arranged  by  the  author  under  four 
heads. — 

h  Mineral  Additions  far  increcLsing  Weight  or  Bulk,  (a)  Magnetic 
natter.  Detected  by  drawing  a  magnet  under  a  weighed  portion  of 
the  tea  spread  upon  paper,  whereby  the  magnetic  matter  is  separated 
from  the  tea,  and  may  be  weighed. 

(h)  Siliceous  matter.  The  ash  must  "be  estimated  by  igniting  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  tea.     The  ash  of  genuine  tea  varies  from  5*24  I 

to  6*0  per  cent.  The  ash  is  then  boiled  with  water,  the  insoluble 
part  again  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silica  collected 
and  weighed.  Genuine  tea  does  not  contain  on  an  average  more 
than  0*30  per  cent,  of  ash  insoluble  in  acid ;  adulterated  teas  some- 
times contain  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  | 

2.  Organic  AduUeratiqjis  for  increasing  Weight  or  Bulk,  (a)  Ex- 
hansted  tea-leaves.  Best  detected  by  estimating  the  tannin,  gum, 
soluble  ash,  insoluble  matter,  etc. 

a.  Tannin.  5  grams  of  lead-acetate  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of 
^ter,  and  the  solution  filtered  after  standing;  5  mgms.  of  pure 
potassium  ferricyanide  are  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water,  and  an  equal 
^Ik  of  strong  ammonia  solution  is  added.  The  lead  solution  is 
^ndardized  by  diluting  10  c.c.  to  100  c.c.  with  boiling  water,  and 
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adding  to  it  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  0.1  pure  tannin  in  100  c.c. 
of  water,  until  a  few  drops  when  allowed  to  fall  through  a  filter  on 
to  a  drop  of  the  ferricjanide  solution  spotted  on  a  slab,  produce  a 
pink  colour.  A  solution  of  the  tea  is  made  by  repeatedly  boiling 
about  2  gprams  of  the  finely-powdered  sample  with  80  c.c.  of  water, 
until  it  is  completely  exhausted.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  made 
up  to  250  c.c,  and  used  as  already  described.  The  amount  of  taxmin 
in  genuine  black  tea  averages  about  10  per  cent.  A  small  quantity 
of  tannin,  about  2  per  cent,  remains  in  the  exhausted  leaves.  The 
percentage  of  exhausted  leaves,  E,  in  a  sample  may  be  estimated 
when  the  per  cent,  of  tannin,  T,  is  known,  by  the  equation, — 

E-QQ— T)  100- 
8 

^.  Insoluble  matter  is  best  estimated  by  boiling  the  pounded  sample 
repeatedly  with  water,  and  drying  the  residue  at  120^  C.  until  the 
weight  is  constant.  The  insoluble  matter  in  black  tea  varies  from 
46*7  to  53*6  per  cent. ;  while  in  previously  infused  leaves  it  varies 
between  72  and  75  per  cent. 

y.  Gum.  The  aqueous  decoction  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
the  residue  treated  with  methylated  spirit,  filtered,  washed  with 
spirit,  rinsed  ofi*  the  filter  with  hot  water,  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a 
steam  heat,  weighed,  ignited,  and  weighed  again.  The  loss  represents 
gum. 

d.  Soluble  ash.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  is  evaporated, 
gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  Genuine  tea  contains  not  less  than  3*0 
per  cent,  of  soluble  ash,  while  in  exhausted  leaves  this  item  falls  as 
low  as  0*52  per  cent.  If  8  represents  the  percentage  of  solable 
ash,  the  percentage  of  exhausted  leaves,  E,  may  be  approximately 
found  in  the  absence  of  foreign  leaves  by  the  equation, — 

E  =  (6— 2S)  20. 

(h)  Foreign  leaves.  The  presence  of  leaves  other  thaa  those  of 
the  tea  plant  may  be  detected  with  some  accuracy  by  estimating  the 
insoluble  matter,  tanniB,  gum,  and  ash ;  but  the  microscope  must 
decide  this  question. 

3.  Adulterants  for  impa/rtmg  a  Fictitiovs  S^ength,  (a)  Extraneous 
tannin  matters,  such  as  catechu,  etc.,  are  detected  by  an  unusually 
high  percentage  of  tannin,  as  indicated  by  the  lead  process.  Tea 
adulterated  with  catechu  gives  an  infusion  which  quickly  becomes 
muddy  on  cooling.  1  gram  of  the  sample  and  1  gram  of  a  pure  tea  are 
each  infused  in  100  c.c.  of  water ;  and  the  solutions  poured  off*  from  the 
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leayes  are  precipitated  while  boiling  with  a  slight  excess  of  nentral 
lead  acetate,  filtered,  and  tested  as  foUows : — Abont  20  c.c.  of  the 
pure  tea  infnsion  when  gently  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  ni- 
trate, gives  a  slight  clondiness  only;  while  tea  containing  catechu  gives 
a  copions  brownish  precipitate,  and  the  liqnid  acquires  a  distinct 
yellow  tinge.  One  drop  of  ferric-chloride  gives  a  light  green  colour 
if  catechu  is  present,  and  a  greyish  green  precipitate  on  standing ; 
the  solution  from  pure  tea  gives  a  reddish  colour  with  ferric  chlor- 
ide, due  to  acetate,  and  no  precipitate  on  standing.  These  tests  are 
applicable  only  when  catechu  is  present  in  tolerably  large  quantities. 

(6)  Lie  tea,  when  thrown  into  hot  water,  falls  to  powder,  because 
the  gum  or  starch  used  to  keep  it  in  a  compact  form  is  dissolved. 
The  liquid  may  be  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  decolourised  bj  per- 
manganate, and  tested  for  starch.  The  ash  of  lie  tea  is  often  as  high 
as  80  or  40  per  cent. 

(e)  Caper  tea  is  made  up  into  little  glossy  masses  by  the  aid  of 
gam  or  starch ;  it  is  usually  much  adulterated.  The  insoluble  matter 
is  usually  much  less  than  in  genuine  tea ;  the  gum  amounts  to  15  or 
20  per  cent.     The  soluble  ash  often  falls  below  2  per  cent. 

(d)  Soluble  iron  salts  are  added  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength 
hj  the  formation  of  tannate  of  iron.  They  are  detected  by  shaking 
the  powdered  leaves  with  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  filtering,  and  testing 
for  iron  in  the  filtrate. 

(«)  Alkaline  carbonates  are  sometimes  added  to  tea.  The  soluble 
ash  gives  the  yellow  sodium  flame  if  sodium  salts  have  been  added ; 
the  alkalinity  may  also  be  determined  in  the  soluble  ash.  The  ave* 
rage  amount  of  potash  (K9O)  in  tea  is  about  1*62  per  cent. 

4.  Facing  and  GolouriThg  Materials,  These  may  be  detected  under 
the  microscope,  or  the  leaves  may  be  washed  with  warm  water,  the 
oolouring  matter  collected  and  examined.  Indigo  is  best  detected  by 
the  microscope ;  Prussian  blue  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,  filtering, 
and  testing  for  ferrocyanide  by  ferric  chloride.  The  residue  insoluble 
in  alkali,  is  fused  with  alkaline  carbonate,  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue  tested  for  silica,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  for  lime  and  magnesia. 

Moisture  varies  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

Detectioii  of  Adulteration  in  Kustard.  A.  H:  Allen.  (Ghem. 
Kews^  XXX.,  116.)  Genuine  mustard  consists  of  the  mixed  flour  of 
black  and  white  mustard  seeds,  without  any  addition  of  farina  or 
colouring  matter.  The  black  and  white  mustard  exhibit  essential 
differences  in  their  domposition,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  recent 
analyses  by  Dr.  Hassall : — 
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Brown  Mustard.  White  Mustard. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Moistore      ....        4-84  6*86 

Fixed  OU     .        .        .        .      85.70  .  86*78 

Myronio  Aoid                                4*64  None 

Myrosin  and  Albumen .        .      29*64  27*48 

Sinapine  Hydro-sulpbooyauate    3-59  10*98 

CeUulose      ....      16-76  16-29 

Ash 4-73  4*11 


100-00  100-00 

The  nsaal  additions  to  mustard  are  foreign  farinas  (wheat  flonr  is 
the  most  common)  for  increasing  the  weight  and  bulk,  tarmerio  an 
a  colorant,  and  cayenne  for  imparting  a  fictitious  strength.  The 
detection  of  wheat  or  other  foreign  farina  in  mustard  presents  no 
diflBculty,  as  mustard  contains  no  starch  naturally,  and  therefore  the 
production  of  a  blue  colour  on  adding  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cold 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  sample,  infallibly  indicates  adulteration.  The 
kind  of  starch  present  is  of  course  ascertained  by  the  microscope,  which 
also  gives  a  rough  idea  of  its  relative  amount. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  by  Hassall,  that  both  brown 
and  white  mustard  fitrinas  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil, 
and  the  amount  is  practically  the  same  in  both  varieties.  It  varies 
between  33*9  and  367  per  cent.  The  average  amount  according  to 
the  author  is  35*1  per  cent. 

The  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  any  sample  of  mustard  can  there- 
fore be  very  fairly  ascertained  by  estimation  of  the  percentage  of 
oil.  This  is  done  by  exhaustion  with  benzol  or  ether.  2  grams  of 
the  sample  are  treated  in  a  flask  with  about  80  c.c.  of  commercial 
benzol,  the  flask  attached  to  a  reversed  Liebig's  condenser,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  gently,  and  filtered  into  a  flask  after  cooling.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  till  the  mustard  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  when  the 
benzol  holding  the  oil  in  solution  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
heated  to  130°  G.  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  when  the  remaioinf^ 
fixed  oil  is  weighed.  If  the  proportion  of  oil  in  genuine  mustard  is 
taken  at  35  per  cent.,  the  percentflge  of  oil  in  the  sample,  multiplied 
by  2*857,  will  be  the  percentage  of  real  mustard  present. 

Some  chemists  determine  the  amount  of  admixture  in  mustard  by 
estimating  the  sugar  produced  by  boiling  the  sample  with  dilute  acid. 
This  method  involves  the  assumption  that  the  flour  added  is  constant 
in  composition ;  and  the  fact  that  glucose  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  myronic  acid  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

Turmeric  is  readily  recognized  under  the  microscope  by  it« 
characteristic  structure,  and  its  yellow  colour,  changed  to  blue  by 
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iodine.  It  may  alao  be  detected  with  great  readiness  by  tbe  follow- 
ing test : — About  one  gram  of  the  sample  is  boiled  with  methylated 
spirit,  and  filtered.  The  yellow  tincture  is  evaporated  in  a  capsale 
at  a  steam  heat,  and,  when  concentrated,  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper 
(the  size  of  a  penny)  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  evaporation  of 
which  is  carried  to  dryness.  The  paper  is  then  moistened  with  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid,  when,  after  re-evaporating, 
the  paper  will  acquire  a  reddish  colour  if  turmeric  be  present.  As 
a  farther  proof,  caustic  potassa  or  soda  should  be  dropped  on  it, 
when  a  very  beautiful  series  of  colours  will  be  produced,  green  and 
parple  being  the  most  promiilent.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  a 
red  colour  is  produced,  which  is  again  turned  green  and  blue  on 
addition  of  excess  of  alkali.  The  colours  are  very  vivid  and 
characteristic,  pure  mustard  giving  no  such  result. 

The  fluorescence  of  the  tincture  also  serves  for  the  detection  of 
tarmeric.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  turmeric  is  ever 
Diixed  with  mustard  in  sufficient  quantity  appreciably  to  afiect  the 
weight  or  bulk  of  the  article  ;  but  its  recognition  is  sometimes  im- 
portant, as  it  is  not  added  to  genuine  mustard,  and  therefore 
adalteration  of  some  sort  may  be  inferred  from  its  presence. 

Gamboge  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  for  colouring  mustard.  It 
does  not  give  the  turmeric  reaction,  but  is  turned  red  by  alkali, 
and  restored  to  yellow  by  addition  of  acid.  The  purgative  proper- 
ties of  gamboge  render  its  employment  as  a  colouring  matter  very 
andesirable. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  or  Capsicum,  is  often  added  to  adulterated 
mustard  to  increase  its  pungency.  It  is  recognizable  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  also  very  readily  in  the  following  manner : — The  mustard 
ij)  treated  with  spirit  as  in  testing  for  turmeric,  the  tincture  is 
e^porated,  and  the  extract  tasted,  when  the  pungent  biting  finvour 
of  cayenne  will  be  readily  perceived.  A  still  more  striking  test  is  to 
heat  the  dry  alcoholic  extract,  and  smell  the  fumes,  when  if  cayenne 
i«  present,  an  overpowering  heat  in  the  lungs,  irresistibly  compel- 
ling coughing,  will  be  perceived.  The  fumes  from  pure  mustard 
are  not  irritating,  but  ginger  produces  a  somewhat  similar  effect. 

"  Terra  Alba,**  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  was  at  one  time  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  adulterating  mustard.  Its  presence  would  be 
detected  on  estimating  the  ash,  which  is  always  below  5  per  cent. 
in  mustard  free  from  mineral  adulterations.  CJialk  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  as  an  adulterant  of  mustard,  and  chrome-yellow  for 
colouring. 

''Charlock,**  or  wild  mustard  seeds,  are  sometimes  used.     Their 
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etnplojment  can  scarcely  be  called  an  adnlteraiaon,  and  tbeir  detec- 
tion is  extremely  difficult  even  with  the  microscope. 

A  New  Kethod  of  Determining  the  Fusing  Point  of  Fats.  A. 
Angell  and  0.  Hehner.  (From  the  authors*  pamphlet  on  Butter, 
ite  Analysis  and  Adulter ations,)  The  deficiencies  of  the  methods 
hitherto  used  for  estimating  the  fusing  points  of  fats,  render  them 
of  little  value  if  employed  for  the  detection  of  foreign  fats  in  butter. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  chemists  can  agree  always  to  take  the 
same  point  as  the  fusing  point,  something  like  constancy  may  be 
obtained.    The  authors  showed  that  such  a  point  can  be  easily  fixed. 

If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  cold  fat,  the  fusing  point 
of  which  is  to  be  estimated,  it  will  sink  as  soon  as  the  fat  is  so  far 
liquefied  as  to  present  less  resistance  than  the  weight  can  overcome. 

If  this  sinking  be  found  constant,  and  a  given  weight  be  nnivers- 
ally  used,  reference  tables  of  relative  sinking  or  fusing  points  maybe 
constructed  for  all  fats ;  and  if  mixtures  of  fats  be  found  to  behave  in 
accordance  with  the  figures  set  down  in  these  tables,  then  the 
qualitative  and  percentage  composition  of  a  given  mixture  may  be 
approximately  estimated. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  weight  is  that  of  a  glass  bulb  con- 
taining mercury,  the  gravity  of  which  is  of  course  arbitrary:  all 
our  figures  are,  however,  based  upon  one  weight,  and  of  course,  if 
our  tables  are  to  be  of  any  nse,  that  same  weight  must  be  adopted. 

The  bulb  is  made  by  blowing  a  small  globe  on  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  of  i  inch  outside  diameter,  and  drawing  it  ofiT  with  a 
tapering  neck,  very  near  the  bulb.  By  this  means  a  pear-shaped 
float  is  obtained.  Sufficient  mercury  should  be  introduced  to  cause 
the  bulb  to  weigh  3*4  grams,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  bulb  used 
in  our  experiments. 

The  bulb  should  displace,  as  near  as  possible,  1  c.c.  of  water,  when 
immersed  in  a  burette.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not  necessary,  since 
it  was  found  that  a  slight  difference — say  from  5  to  10  milligrams 
— in  weight,  or  a  little  variation  in  shape,  does  not  materially  affect 
the  results. 

Butter  and  mixtures  of  it  with  other  fats  are  the  fatty  substances 
with  which  food  analysts  will  have  mostly  to  deal :  the  authors' 
researches  have,  therefore,  been  pushed  in  that  particular  direction, 
and  only  those  fats  have  been  tested  which  are  likely  to  be  ased 
as  adulterants  of  butter. 

By  using  such  a  weight  as  that  described  above,  the  sinking  point 
of  all  butters  comes  within  the  limits  of  three  degres,  and  any  num- 
ber of  observers  witnessing  an  experiment  would  agree  when  to  read 
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the  thermometer.  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  other  fate,  are  also 
equally  constant,  provided  that  they  are  taken  from  the  same  part  of 
the  animal. 

To  take  the  sinking  point  of  a  batter,  place  20  or  30  grams  in  a 
dish  or  beaker,  and  melt  in  the  water  bath ;  when  quite  fluid  pour 
into  a  test  tube,  of  i  inch  interior  diameter  and  about  six  inches 
long,  until  filled  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top.  Keep  the 
tube  warm  until  the  whole  of  the  water,  casein,  and  salt  has  sunk, 
md  left  2k  perfectly  dear  fat;  now  solidify,  by  immersing  the  tube 
in  water  of  15^  C.  temperature.  Immerse  the  tube  containing  the 
sample  in  cold  water,  contained  in  a  beaker  of  the  capacity  of  1  litre : 
the  top  of  the  fat  must  be  about  1|  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  convenient  method  of  fixing  the  tubes  in  position  is  to 
pass  it  through  a  hole  drilled  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  across 
the  top  of  the  beaker ;  by  this  means  two  or  more  sinking  points 
may  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Having  fixed  the  tube  in  an 
upright  position,  drop  the  bulb  on  to  the  surface  of  the  fat.  The 
arrangement  is  now  complete,  and  heat  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  Bonsen  burner,  raised  so  as  to  jast  touch  the  sand  bath.  The 
water  should  now  be  stirred  at  intervals,  and  the  thermometer 
read  off  just  as  the  wbole  of  the  globular  part  of  the  bulb  has  sunk 
beneath  the  fat. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  this  method  previous 
to  the  month  of  August  last  year,  and  many  other  samples  of  pare 
butter  have  since  been  tested,  with  a  like  result :  the  numbers  are 
placed  without  selection,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  obtained : — 


Sinking  Point  with 

Batter  from  town-fed  oows 
Hertfordshire 
St.  Lawrence 
Chale    . 
Newport 
Yentnor 

„        No.  2 

Farm  butter  from  Niton  . 

Fresh  „        Ventnor 

Farm  batter  from  Chale  . 


Qenuine  Butters, 


Bandd  batter 
Farm  batter  from  Chale  . 
„  „         Ventnor 


Saeaex  batter  . 
Normandy  batter 


35-8° 

361 

34-8 

36-3 

35-8 

36-3 

35-5 

34-8 

351 

35-6 

36-3 

35-8 

36-3 

36-5 

34-3 

36-5 

86-7 
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Binking  Point  with  Genuine  Butters  (contiiraed). 
Batter  from  Ventnor S^-V  G. 

„ 86-3 

Jersey  butter 35*3 

Batter  from  Guildford 35*7 

35-3 

Salt  batter  from  Ventnor 85*9 

It  t>  M 3^*8 

Average  of  twenfy-foor  samples       .        .        .    86*5 
( Varying  from  34  •3'*  to  36-3°.) 

Adulterated  Butters, 

I.  Batter  from  Ventnor,  1«.  2d,  per  lb.    .        .  36-9^ 

II.  „         London,     ,,         „  .        .  427 

in.  Kiel  batter,  1«.  per  lb 38-4 

No.  1  was  found  to  contain  32-83  parts  of  genuine  butter  and 
67*  17  of  foreign  fat,  the  sinking  point  of  the  mixture  being  normal : 
the  fat  used  as  adulterant  had,  therefore,  a  sinking  point  very  near 
that  of  genuine  butter,  and  was  probably  dripping  or  some  prepared 
fat. 

Sinking  Point  of  Fatty  Acids  from  Butter. 

1 41-8'C. 

II 421 

m 40-5 

IV 411 

Sinking  Point  of  Fats  other  than  Butter. 

Tallow  from  candle BS-B" 

Butterin  (patented) 31*3 

Ox  fat from  48-3  to  580 

Mattonfat        ....        from  50*1  to  51-6 

Lard from  421  to  45-3 

Dripping 42*7 

,,         from  beef 43-8 

M        .' 44-5 

Teal 47-7 

„         mixed 42*6 

Cocoa  batter 34*9 

Palm  oil 39'2 

Stearin 62-8 

Sinking  Point  of  Mixtures, 

round.  Calculated. 

66-7  per  cent,  batter  and  33-3  tallow         .    43  1"  420" 

730        „  „  270  mutton  fat .    42-3  40-2 

100        „  „  90-0        „  .    48-8  49-6 

86-0        „  „  160  ox  fat  •    88-1  88-1 

69-8        „  „  30-2      „  .    89-6  89-8 
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To  calcolate  the  sinking  point  of  a  mixture  of  known  composition, 
maltiplj  the  percentage  of  the  first  constituent,  and  also  that  of  the 
flecond  constituent  by  its  own  sinking  point,  and  divide  the  sum  of 
the  two  products  by  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  the  two  con- 
stitnents ;  or  in  formula : — 

F  being  fat,  and  S  sinking  point, 

F| .  S|  4-  Fg .  Sg 

h\  +  h\ 

If  batter  be  one  constituent  in  the  mixture,  the  formula  will  be 
somewhat  modified,  inasmuch  as  butter  contains,  besides  fat,  on  an 
average,  15  per  cent,  of  water,  curd,  and  salt,  which  being  removed 
bj  fusion,  must  not  be  admitted  into  the  calculation. 

One  part  of  butter,  therefore,  is  equal  to  0*85  part  of  fat ;  the  per- 
centage of  the  butter  present  in  the  compound  must  consequently 
be  multiplied  by  0*85,  to  give  per-cents.  of  batter  fat,  thus : — 

0-85.B.35-5-hF.S 
0-85  .  B  +  F. 

The  Analysis  of  Butter  Fats.  A.  Angell  and  0.  Hehner.  (From 
the  authors*  pamphlet  on  Butter,  its  Analysis  and  Adulterations.)  The 
authors'  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  pure  butter  fat  contains 
85-8  (85*4  to  86*2),  per  cent,  of  insoluble  and  non- volatile  fatty  acids, 
whilst  other  fats  such  as  can  be  used  for  the  adulteration  of  butter, 
contain  95*5  (95  to  96  per  cent.),  thus  showing  a  difference  of  9*7 
per  cent.     The  estimation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  butter  is  freed  from  water,  salt,  and  curd,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  pure  fat  (about  3  grams)  saponified  in  a  porcelain 
basin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash.  By  boiling  the 
mixture  gently,  and  stirring  it  well  with  a  glass  rod,  the  saponifica- 
tion is  soon  completed  and  yields  a  perfectly  clear  soap.  The  eva- 
porating water  should  be  replaced  by  distilled  water  so  as  to  keep 
the  hquid  about  150  to  200  c.c.  The  soap  is  then  decomposed  by 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  fatty  acids  thus  separated  are  fused 
in  the  liquid,  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  and  well -moistened 
filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed. 
Each  per  cent,  found  above  85*5  indicates  10*36  per  cent,  of  foreign 
&t,  in  the  fatty  portion  of  the  butter.  In  calculating  the  actual 
percentage  of  adulteration  in  the  butter  under  examination,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  on  an  average  85  parts  of  butter  fat  (free 
from  water,  salt,  and  curd),  represent  100  parts  of  butter. 

With  regard  to  butter  fats  the  following  experiments  are  quoted 
to  prove  their  constant  composition. 
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1.  Three  grams  of  genuine  farm  bntter-fat  yielded  2*567  grams, 
or  85*56  per  cent,  of  fixed  fattj  acids. 

2.  3159  grams  of  bntter-fat  yielded  2*922  grams,  or  86*16  per 
cent.,  of  fixed  acids. 

3.  3170  grams  of  another  sample  gave  2717  grams,  or  85*71  per 
cent. 

4.  3*257  grams  of  fat  from  salt  bntter  gave  2*796  grams,  or  85*84 
per  cent. 

5.  4*043  grams  of  fat  from  fresb  Snssex  butter  yielded  8620  per 
cent,  of  fatty  acids. 

6.  3-302  grams  of  fat  from  Normandy  butter  yielded  3076  grams, 
or  85*40  per  cent. 

7.  3027  grams  of  Jersey  butter-fat  gave  2*606  grams  of  fatty 
acids,  equal  to  86*00  per  cent. 

8.  2*812  grams  of  fat  from  another  Jersey  butter  yielded  86*13 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  fatty  acids. 

9.  3*108  grams  of  butter-fat  from  Guildford  gave  8606  per  cent, 
of  fixed  acids. 

10.  3*244  grams  of  butter-fat  yielded  2*772  grams,  or  85*48  per 
cent. 

11.  To  see  how  far  the  quantity  of  fatty  acids  may  be  influenced 
by  rancidity,  3*00  grams  of  a  strongly  rancid  butter-fat  were 
saponified.  Obtained  2*567  grams,  or  85*57  per  cent.,  of  insoluble 
fatty  acids ;  thus  proving  that  rancidity  does  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

Experiments  made  with  mixtures  of  pure  butter  and  known  quan- 
tities of  foreign  fat,  show  that  the  method  described,  gives  fairly 
accurate  results. 

Milk.  C.  A.  Cameron.  (Ghcni.  Netos,  xxi.,  54;  Joum,  Ghem,  Soc, 
2nd  series,  xiii.,  457.)  Col<mr  of  Milk, — Milk  rendered  slightly  al- 
kaline by  potash  may,  by  continual  ebullition,  be  deprived  of  almost 
every  trace  of  fat,  and  yet  remain  a  perfectly  milk-like  liquid. 
Butter-milk  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  fats  is  whiter  than  skimmed 
milk  containing  1*3  to  20  per  cent,  of  fats.  In  the  former  the 
caseous  envelopes  of  the  so-called  fat  globules  are  left,  and  from  the 
latter  a  large  proportion  is  removed  as  cream.  From  these  and  other 
facts,  the  author  concludes  that  the  opacity  and  whiteness  of  milk 
are  not  due  to  the  liquid  being  an  emulsion  of  fats,  but  to  the  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  light  by  solid  caseous  matter  suspended 
in  it. 

Covo*8  Milk. — From  the  results  of  several  thousand  analyses  of 
cow's  milk,  the  author  states  that  the  mixed  milk  of  town  cowb 
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nerer  oontaiiiB  less  than  12  and  that  of  conntrj  cows  11*5  per  cent. 
of  solids ;  and  he  agrees  with  Professor  Wanklyn  that  the  solids, 
minus  &t8,  never  fall  below  93  per  cent.  Forty  analyses  of  pure 
milk  from  Dublin  dairy  cows  gave  the  following  average  results : — 

Water 8700 

Fate 400 

Albuminoids 4*10 

Sugar 4*28 

Mineral  matters 0-62 

10000 

Mare*a  MUk. — ^The  author  examined  the  milk  of  14  mares,  and 
fonnd  the  solids  to  vary  from  8'5  to  11*5  per  cent.,  the  fats  from  0*6 
to  212  per  cent. ;  the  casein  from  1*46  to  2*4  per  cent. ;  the  sugar 
from  5'67  to  6'87  per  cent. ;  and  the  mineral  matter  from  0*33  to 
O'M  per  cent     The  average  of  the  14  samples  gave : — 

Water 90-310 

Fats 1-066 

Albuminoids 1*963 

Sugar 6-286 

Mineral  matters 0'397 


100000 

Glare's  milk  is  bluish  white,  of  sp.  gr.  about  1*031,  and  has  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction. 

Some  Reactions  of  Chloral.  O.  Wallach.  (Annal,  der  Ghemie, 
clxxiii.,  274-288 ;  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  349.)  Maumene 
lias  stated  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Chemical  Society,  iu 
1870,  and  reported  in  the  Deui,  Chem.  Oes.  Ber,^  iii.,  246)  that  the 
product  of  the  action  of  chloral  on  aniline  is  an  uncrystallizable 
^,  Cio  Hg  NOg.  This  is  the  more  surprising  since  the  aldehydic 
nature  of  chloral  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  reaction  similar  to 
that  of  aldehyde,  which  Schiff  has  shown  to  be, — 

CH,-CHO  +  2CeH5,NH3  =  CH3-CH<^^^^^«2|  +  H20 

The  anther's  investigation  of  this  reaction  leads  him  to  a  result 
different  from  that  of  Maumene.  He  finds  that  the  action  of  chloral 
&nd  aniline  is  in  every  way  similar  to  that  of  alehyde  and  aniline. 

AimUm  and  Ghloral. — If  aniline  and  anhydrous  chloral  be  brought 
^gether,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
the  miztnre.  The  product  is  a  tldck  liquid,  which  slowly  becomes 
<^J8talHne.     If  the  mixture  is  not  kept  sufficiently  cool,  or  if  the 
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proportions  are  not  correctly  chosen,  the  prodact  takes  several  days 
to  crystallize,  and  is  diflScult  to  purify.  After  recrystallization  from 
alcohol,  fine  tables  with  well-developed  faces  are  obtained,  which  on 
analysis  give  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula, — 

Ci,H„N,Cl„orCCl,-CH<^^J:^«|'' 

V  ft        & 

This  body  the  author  names  trkhlorethylidene'dlpl^wyldiamirvd.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  but  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  melts  at  100°-10r,  and  is  decomposed  at  150''. 
On  boiling  with  water,  or  even  on  prolonged  heating  with  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  phenyl  cyanide.  The  same  prodoct 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  slowly 
in  the  cold,  more  rapidly  when  heated,  and  instantly  with  an  alco- 
holic  solution  of  potash;  no  chloroform  could  be  detected  among  the 
products  of  decomposition.  The  author  thinks  that  the  first  re- 
action is, — 

CCl„CH2H|clHl  =  C6H5,N.C  +  CCl3H  +  CgHBNHj. 

and  that  the  chloroform  at  once  reacts  with  the  aniline  to  form 
another  molecule  of  phenyl  isocyanide.  The  body  does  not  appear 
to  act  as  a  base ;  its  solution  in  alcohol  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and 
gives  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  aniline  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  platinum  chloride. 

Toluidhieand  ChloraL — Toluidine  (melting  at  45°)  dissolves  readilj 
in  chloral,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  mixture  solidifies  on 
cooling.  The  product  thus  obtained  is,  however,  difficult  ta  purify, 
and  it  was  found  advisable  to  use  solutions  of  the  two  substances  in 
ether,  rather  more  thcui  the  theoretical  quantity  of  chloral  being  taken- 
The  new  body,  trichlorethylidene-ditolyldiamine,  has  the  formula 

C  Cl^,  C  H<^         ®  ^  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  bezene, 

\JN  il,  Og  M^  o  tl3. 

chloroform,  and  ether.     It  melts  in  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water.     With  acids,  salts  of  toluidine  are  formed.      This  compound 
is  produced,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  leaving  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  one  molecule  of  chloral  and  one  molecule  of  toluidine  in  a  i 
warm  place  for  several  days.     Chloral  alcoholate  and  toluidine  fused 
together  produce  the  first  compound  only,  or  at  most  a  mixture  ot 
the  two.      No  similar  bodies  could  be  obtained  with  methyl  alcohol,  | 
or  with  the  aniline  or  xylidine  compounds.  The  body  C^^  H^^  GljNO.  i 
heated  with  absolute  alcohol,  does  not  produce  trichloracetal  ^  neither'  I 
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^oes  aoetal  yield  any  similar  prodacts  on  heating  with  aniline  or 
tolaidine. 

Xylidine  and  Ohloral.^XjMme  (boiling at  212°-216^)  and  chloral 
jield  a  product  similar  to  that  from  aniline  and  tolaidine.  The  com- 
poand  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 

has  the  formula,  C  CI,,  C  H<^  JJ  g'  ^«  J«  J^  ^«Jl     Its  melting  point 

lies  between  95°  and  99°,  whereas  the  aniline  and  toluidine  com- 
(wunds  melt  at  100°  and  114°  respectively.  The  low  melting  point 
is  duo,  the  author  thinks,  to  the  presence  of  isomeric  or  homologous 
bases  in  the  xylidine  used. 

The  Salts  of  Aromatic  Bases  and  Ghlorcd, — Aqueous  solutions  of 
aniline  hydrochloride  and  chloral  do  not.  react  in  the  cold,  but  the 
dry  salt  is  at  once  dissolyed  in  great  quantity  by  fased  chloral 
hydrate.  The  mass  becomes  green,  and  when  treated  with  water 
ieares  a  green  amorphous  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
wbich  loses  its  colour  on  treatment  with  ammonia,  but  regains  it 
with  acids.     The  author  was  unable  to  purify  this  body. 

Chloral  and  Nitrous  Anhydride. — If  nitrous  anhydride  be  passed 
into  anhydrous  chloral,  a  deep  green  solution  is  formed,  which  does 
not  change  on  standing.  At  100°,  however,  in  sealed  tubes,  a  re- 
Mon  takes  place,  and  trichloracetic  acid,  together  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas,  is  produced;  chloropicrin  in  small  quantity  was 
also  observed.  The  tubes  used  should  be  very  strong,  and  great 
care  taken  in  opening  them. 

A  Hew  Substance  found  in  Urine  after  the  Internal  Administra- 
tioiL  of  Chloral  Hydrate.  Y.'Mering  and  M.  Muscullus.  (Ber. 
'leiUseh,  Ckem.  Oes.y  1875,  662.)  The  author's  researches  on  the 
changes  which  chloral  hydrate  undergoes  in  passing  through  the 
oreanism  disprove  Liebreich*s  theory  that  this  body  splits  up  into 
chloroform  and  a  formate,  under  the  influence  of  the  alkali  of 
the  blood.  Having  tested  the  breath  of  chloralized  animals  for 
(*hloroform,  with  a  negative  result,  they  examined  the  urine  of 
a  nninber  of  persons  who  had  taken  five  to  six  grams  of  chloral 
hydrate  per  night  for  some  time.  It  contained  neither  chloroform 
nor  formic  acid,  but  a  trace  of  chloral.  It  reduced  Fehling's  solu- 
tion,  but  contained  no  sug^r.  As  the  urine  was  found  to  turn  the 
P^e  of  polarization  to  the  left,  the  authors  endeavoured  to 
uwlate  the  substance  to  which  this  power  was  due,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  in  the  shape  of  stellar  groups  of  colourless  silky 
crystals,  having  the  iMX)pertieB  of  an  acid.  This  substance  is  readily 
•olnble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
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insoluble  in  pore  ether.  It  is  precipitable  by  the  subaoetate  of  lead. 
The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  acid,  and  the  examination,  of  its  potas- 
sium and  barium  salts  led  to  the  formula  Cy  H^^  CI2  0^. 

Bequired.  Found. 

C  =31-94 C  «31-6 

H  =  4-66 H  =  4-36 

01=26-99 CI -26-70 

O  =86-51 

After  a  dose  of  five  to  six  grams  of  chloral  hydrate,  the  urine 
contains  about  10  grams  of  this  acid  in  1000  c.c.  It  would  appear 
that  chloral  hydrate  belongs  to  those  substances  which,  like  benzoic 
acid,  combine  with  some  product  of  the  organism,  and  are  elimi- 
nated in  this  combination.  The  authors  propose  for  this  substance 
the  provisional  name  of  urochloralic  acid.  They  also  find  that 
after  the  internal  administration  of  croton-chloral  hydrate,  and  of 
morphia,  the  urine  likewise  reduces  Fehling*s  solution,  and  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

On  certain  Compotinds  of  Albumen  with  the  Acids.  G.  S.  John- 
son. (Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society ;  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.j  No.  726,  673.)  In  testing  albuminous  liquids,  much 
reliance  is  usually  placed  upon  coagulation  by  nitric  acid,  which  is 
added  in  excess,  and  in  the  concentrated  form ;  if,  however,  the 
acid  be  very  dilute,  or  added  in  small  quantity,  the  precipitate  which 
first  falls  is  redissolved  on  shaking,  and  the  acid  liqaid  thus  formed 
is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  though  the  albumen  is  immediately  pre- 
cipitated by  a  few  more  drops  of  the  strong  nitric  acid.  This  re- 
action has  long  been  observed  in  testing  albuminous  urine.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  its  explanation  that  the  following  experiments  were 
conducted. 

The  whites  of  four  eggs  were  placed  in  a  hoop  dialyzer  of 
parchment- paper,  which  was  floated  upon  the  surface  of  some  dilute 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*0025).  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  albumen 
on  the  dialyzer  had  become  a  clear,  semi-transparent  jelly,  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  yielding  a  strongly  acid  solution,  in  which  nitric  acid 
could  be  detected  by  the  formation  of  a  brown  ring  on  the  addition 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of 
this  jelly  was  not  precipitated  by  corrosive  sublimate,  silver  nitrate, 
lead  subaoetate,  or  alcohol. 

When  the  acid  was  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  the  albumen  was  pre- 
cipitated. Excess  of  alkali  redissolved  the  precipitated  albumen  iu 
the  cold,  but  not  if  the  solution  were  previously  heated  above  the 
coagulating  point  of  albumen. 
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Excess  of  nitiric  acid,  snlphario  or  hydrochloric  acids  loimediately 
coagalated  the  solatiou  of  albumen  nifcrate.  Dried  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  compound  became  a  hard,  britfcle,  transparent  mass, 
resembling  gum ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  hygroscopic,  but  not  de- 


To  determine  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  compound,  the  dry  nitrate 
C having  ceased  to  lose  weight  in  vacuo)  was  weighed  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  water.  To  the  acid  liquid  thus  obtained,  and  coloured 
by  a  solution  of  litmus,  a  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength  was 
added  from  a  burette  until  the  acid  was  exactly  neutralized,  the 
pmnfc  of  neutralization  being  determined  by  the  restoration  of  its 
bbe  colour  to  the  litmus.  The  acid  was  then  determined  by  cal- 
colatioD. 

Analyses  of  two  samples  of  the  compound,  prepared  by  dialysis 
orer  acids  of  sp.  gravities  1002  and  I'OOl,  yielded  concordant  re- 
salts,  which  showed  the  presence  of  6'7  per  cent,  by  weight  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  dry  nitrate. 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  distinct  compound  of  nitric  acid 
vitb  albumen :  and  it  is  the  formation  of  this  compound  which  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  any  precipitate  on  heating  albuminous  urine  to 
yrhkh  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  Similar  com- 
pounds were  obtained  by  dialyzing  white  of  egg  over  the  other 
mineral,  and  some  of  the  best  known  vegetable  acids.  Each  acid, 
however,  imparts  some  characteristic  reaction  to  the  albumen,  by 
vhich  its  compound  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others ;  and 
^e  proportions  of  acids  in  the  different  compounds  vary  according 
to  their  several  combining  weights. 

Sstimation  of  Nitric  Acid  by  Indigo.  F.  Fischer.  (DingL 
pdyt  Joum.,  ccxiii.,  423-427 ;  Joum.  Ghem.  /Soc,  2nd  series,  xiii., 
^1.)  Indigotin  prepared  by  reduction  of  indigo  by  means  of  grape 
sQgar,  alcohol,  and  caustic  soda,  oxidation  in  the  air,  and  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  years.  Five  c.c.  of  such 
a  solution,  dilated  with  water,  and  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  pure  suU 
pharic  acid,  is  titrated  by  adding  a  standard  nitric  acid  solution, 
until  the  blue  colour  gives  place  to  a  light  green ;  the  indigo  solu- 
tion is  then  diluted,  so  that  1  c.c.  shall  be  eqaal  to  '0025  milli- 
giam-equivalents  of  nitric  acid,  or  0*2525  milligram  of  potassium 
oitraie.  If  a  water  is  being  examined  it  is  run  into  4  c.c.  of  the 
titrated  indigo  solution,  mixed  with  20  c.c.  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
Une  colour  changes  to  light  green.  Ten,  divided  by  the  number  of 
c-c  of  water  used,  expresses  the  milligram-equivalents  of  nitric  acid 
per  litre;  thus,  if  4  c.c.  of  water  are  used,  there  are  25  milligram- 
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equiYalents  of  nitric  acid,  eqnal  to  252*5  milligrams  of  potassiam 
nitrate  per  litre.  If  a  preliminary  test  with  bracine  has  shown  that 
the  water  contains  very  little  nitric  acid,  2  c.c.  only  of  the  indigo 
solution  must  be  nsed,  or  sometimes  as  little  as  1  c.c.  If  more  than 
8  c.c.  of  water  is  required  to  destroy  the  blue  colonr,  100  c.c.  mast 
be  evaporated  down  to  the  volume  of  8  c.c,  and  then  titrated.  The 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  added  must  be  at  least  double  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  indigo  and  water ;  the  temperature  must  not  sink 
under  110**. 

Reductions  of  Metallic  Oxides  by  Hydrogen  as  a  Means  for  the 
Separation  and  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Metals.  W.  M filler. 
(Fogg,  Ann.f  cliii.,  321-343 ;  Joum,  Chein,  Soc,,  2nd  series,  xiii., 
381.)  The  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
manganese  begins  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  is  constant  for 
each  metal,  and  thus  affords  a  means  of  separating  thom  from  each 
other. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  with  the  shorter 
limb  closed  at  the  end,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  on  a  sand  bath,  or 
immersed  in  paraffin,  while  the,  longer  limb  is  open,  and  graduated 
into  cabic  centimetres.  The  tube  is  placed  perpendicularly,  with  the 
oxides  to  be  reduced  in  the  closed  limb,  and  the  air  is  then  removed 
by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  from  the  longer  limb,  which  dips 
into  water.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  shorter  limb  is  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  or  better  by  a  little 
platinum  black.  Hydrogen  is  then  introduced,  and  the  necessary 
heat  applied.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  used  at  each  temperature 
is  measured  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  longer  limb.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  results  obtained  : — 

A  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc,  prepared  from  the 
nitrates,  and  weighing  0*552  gram,  was  placed  in  the  tube,  and 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  but  not  to  redness.  The  temperature  of 
reduction  of  copper  oxide  is  135^  ;  that  of  zinc  a  red  heat.  At  the 
end  of  five  hours  the  volume  of  hydrogen  remained  constant,  and 
the  quantity  which  had  disappeared  corresponded  with  0034  gram 
of  oxygen,  the  calculated  number  being  0*0338  gram.  The  method 
can  be  applied  to  the  following  combination  of  metals : — copper  and 
zinc ;  copper  and  silver ;  copper  and  bismuth  ;  copper  and  cadmium  ; 
copper  and  lead ;  copper  and  tin ;  copper  and  iron ;  mercury  and 
iron ;  copper,  iron,  and  zinc ;  copper,  cadmium,  and  zinc  in  tech- 
nical analyses;  copper,  tin,  and  zinc ;  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  process  is  the  length  of  time  reqniretl. 
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Possibly  this  might  be  remedied  by  using  the  nitrates  or  other 
salts,  instead  of  the  oxides. 

Amjlogen,  or  Soluble  Starch.  L.  Boadonneau.  {Comptes 
Bendus,  bcxz.,  671 ;  Joum.  Chem,  8oc ,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  629.)  Amyl- 
ogen,  whether  prepared  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  or  by  water  under 
pressure,  always  possesses  the  same  chemical  qnalities  by  desicca- 
tion. It  becomes  translucid  with  conchoidal  fracture,  and  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  both  cold  and  boiling  water ;  but  when  mechan- 
ically divided  with  a  fine  file,  it  is  largely  dissolved  by  water ;  it  is 
always  soluble,  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  its  state  of  co- 
hesion, in  soda  and  zinc  chloride.  The  effect  of  cohesion  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  amylogen  prepared  with  soda.  If  caref  ally  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  it  is  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  but 
if  the  precipitate  be  simply  compressed  between  the  fingers,  it  be- 
comes almost  insoluble.  Amylogen  is  so  perfect  a  colloid,  that  it 
may  he  considered  as  a  type. 

The  starch  granule  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  cellular  membrane.  When  this  membrane  is 
broken  up  by  soda,  etc.,  the  starch,  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
water,  dissolves  therein. 

On  the  Preparation  of  ICineral  Eermes.  H.  Weppen.  (Ber, 
deutsck,  Chem.  Oes.,  1876,  523.)  Ferreil  stated  that  only  sodium 
carbonate,  but  not  potassium  carbonate,  can  bo  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  mineral  kermes,  as  the  latter  had  no  action  whatever 
on  the  black  snlphide  of  antimony  (see  Bull,  de  la  Soo.  Ghim.j 
No.  5, 1874).  He  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  kermes  by  means  of  potassium  carbonate,  the 
latter  proved  on  examination  to  contain  some  sodium  carbonate; 
and  that  by  the  use  of  perfectly  pure  potassium  carbonate,  not  a 
tmce  of  kermes  could  be  obtained.  As  this  view  is  not  in  harmony 
with  older  statements,  the  author  repeated  FerreiVs  experiments, 
employing  an  absolutely  pure  potassium  carbonate,  made  by  himself 
from  pure  potassium  sulphate  and  pure  barium  hydrate.  With  this 
he  obtained  a  quantity  of  kermes,  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Wack  sulphide  used.  The  ordinary  purified  carbonate  of  potassium 
&Qd  also  that  obtained  from  tartar  yielded  exactly  the  same  result, 
which  completely  disproved  Ferreil's  allegations. 

Fnrificatioii  of  Salicylic  Acid.  A.  Eautert.  (Ber.  deutsch. 
Chem,  Gejs.y  1875,  537.)  It  is  well  known  that  salicylic  acid  cannot 
1*  sublimed  without  suffering  decomposition,  but  that  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam  or  hot  air,  it  readily  volatilizes  below  its  boiling 
point.    Based  upon  this  fact  is  the  author's  method  for  preparing  a 
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pure  and  snow-white  acid  from  the  commercial  preparation.  The 
impure  acid  is  heated  in  a  small  copper  still  in  a  paraffin  bath,  to 
170^  C,  and  when  this  temperature  is  reached,  steam  of  170°C.  is 
passed  over  it.  The  steam  is  heated  hj  passing  it  through  a  worm 
heated  in  a  paraffin  bath,  before  it  is  conducted  into  the  still.  The 
salicylic  acid  which  passes  oyer  contains  a  little  carbolic  acid,  from 
which  it  is  freed  by  washing  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
water. 

To  work  this  process  on  a  large  scale,  high  pressure  steam  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  the  paraffin  bath. 

Determination  of  Tannin.  MM.  Muntis  and  Ramspacher. 
(Bull  de  la  Soc.  Chim,  de  Paris,  Nos.  6  and  7,  Oct.  5,  1874 ;  Ghem, 
News,  XXI.,  295.)  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows :— A 
solution  of  tannin,  filtered  by  pressure  or  aspiration  through  a  piece 
of  hide,  gives  up  to  it  all  its  tannin,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  dissolved 
matters  pass  through  the  animal  tissue.  The  authors  have  satisfied 
themselves  by  direct  experiment  that  the  matters  which  roaj 
accompany  the  tannin,  such  as  saccharine  and  gummy  substances, 
organic  salts  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  are  not  retained  by  the 
hide.  On  evaporating  to  dryness  equal  quantities  of  the  solution, 
filtered  and  unfiltered,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  former 
residue  from  that  of  the  latter,  we  find  the  .exact  weight  of  the 
tannin  absorbed  by  the  hide.  As  an  example,  50  grams  of  oak- 
bark,  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  are  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  so 
as  to  make  up  250  c.c.  of  liquid.  A  piece  of  hide,  free  from  hair, 
and  previously  softened  in  water,  is  stretched  over  a  small  zinc 
drum  of  about  006  metre  in  diameter,  and  secured  in  its  place  with 
a  copper  wire.  The  opposite  end  of  the  drum  forms  a  tube,  to 
which  is  attached  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  from  1*5  to  2  m.  in  length, 
and  terminating  above  in  a  funnel.  Into  this  is  poured  the  solution 
of  the  sample.  The  first  4  or  5  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  rejected 
because  they  contain  certain  albumenoid  matters  expelled  from  the 
hide  by  displacement.  After  having  thus  collected  by  filtration  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid,  25  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  100^  and  also  25  c.c.  of  the  unfiltered  solution  ;  we  have 
then^ 

Weight  o!  tannin  and  foreign  matter        0*465  gram. 
Weight  of  foreign  matter  alone         .        0*175     ,, 

0*290      „ 

being  the  weight  of  tannin  present  in  25  c.c.  of  liquor.  The  total 
volume  of  this  liquor  being  known,  and  the  amount  of  bark  from 
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which  it  IB  obtiUQed,  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  latter  is  found 
by  a  rexy  simple  calculation. 

A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Estimating  Urea.  B.  Apj  ohn.  (Chem, 
News^  xxzi.,  36.)  A  rapid  and  accurate  process  for  estimating  urea 
is  of  so  much  importance,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  the  recent 
memoir  of  Russell  and  West  on  the  subject  (see  Jaum.  Chem. 
8oe,,  Aug.,  1874)  has  necessarily  attracted  much  attention.  The 
principle  of  the  method  they  have  employed  is  the  same  as  that 
suggested  many  years  ago  by  Davy,  viz.,  that  urea  'when  brought 
into  contact  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium  is  resolved  into  nitrogen, 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  in  virtue  of  the  following  reaction : — 

2  (CON3  HJ +  3  (Ca  ClgOa)  =  3 (Oa  CI3) +2  (0 Oj) +  N4  +  4H2O. 

For  the  bypochlorite  of  calcium,  Bossell  and  West  have  substituted 
a  mixed  solution  of  hypobromite  of  sodium  and  caustic  soda,  which 
bj  a  like  reaction  yields  similar  products,  the  carbonic  anhydride, 
bowever,  being  absorbed  by  the  caustic  alkali.  Working  with  the 
latter  solution,  the  author  has  recently  made  many  experiments 
which  have  led  him  to  tbe  conclusion,  that  at  a  given  temperature 
and  pressure  a  given  quantity  of  urea  always  yields  the  same  volume 
of  nitrogen.  Operating  with  0*15  gram  of  urea,  the  barometer  being 
at  30,  and  the  thermometer  at  60^  F.,  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen 
disengaged  and  collected  over  water  was  found  to  be  55  c.c,  a  resalt 
almost  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Russell  and  West. 

The  apparatus  the  autbor  has  devised  for  the  estimation  of  the 
orea  is  nmterially  different  from  tbat  employed  by  Russell  and 
West.  It  is  more  simplei,  more  easily  worked,  and  will  give  results 
of  at  least  equal  accuracy.  It  also  possesses  tbe  advantage  that 
the  materials  for  its  construction  are  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory. 
They  are : — 

1.  A  glass  measuring  tube  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  drawn  out 
at  the  end,  wbicb  will  be  uppermost  when  the  tube  is  used,  like  a 
Mohr's  burette,  and  subdivided  into  30  parts  of  equal  capacity,  the 
aggregate  volume  of  which  is  55  c.c. 

2.  A  small  wide-mouthed  gas  bottle  of  about  60  c.c.  capacity. 

3.  A  short  test  tube  of  about  10  c.c.  capacity,  and  of  such  height 
tiiat  when  introduced  into  the  gas  bottle  it  will  stand  within  it  in  a 
slightly  inclined  position. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  for  combining  tbe  apparatus 
and  working  an  experiment : — 

The  graduated  tube,  beld  in  a  clamp  attached  to  a  retort  stand,  is 
depressed  into  a  glass  cylinder,  nearly  filled  with  water,  until  the 
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zero  mark,  which  is  near  the  apper  end,  exactly  coincides  with  the 
sar^BLce  of  the  water.  15  c.c.  of  the  hypobromite  Bolation  (100 
grams  of  Na  H  O,  250  c.c.  of  water,  25  o.c.  ot  bromine)  having  been 
ponred  into  the  flask,  the  test  tube  containing  the  urine  is  intro- 
dnoed  by  means  of  forceps,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  its 
contents  shall  spill  into  i^e  hypobromite.  The  flask  is  now  okaed 
with  a  Tsry  accurately  fittiiig  india^mbber  stopper,  perf oiated  with 
a  hole,  in  which  is  insei'ted  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  open  at 
both  ends,  and  is  then  oonndeted  with  the  measuring  tube  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  elastic  tubing.  It  is  now  inclined  so  e«  to  allow  the 
urine  to  mix  with  tibe  hypobromite.  Ef^rvescence  at  onee  com- 
mences, and  as  it  proceeds  the  measuring  tube  is  gradually  raised 
so  as  to  relieve  the  disengaged  nitrogen  from  the  hydrostatic 
pressure.  The  flask  is  shaken  a  few  times,  and  when  the  reaction 
is  completely  over,  the  apparatus  is  left  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it 
has  acquired  tfae  tetnperatune  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment 
is  performed.  Another  exact  levelling  of  the  measuring  tube  is 
made,  and  the  number  of  the  division  corresponding  to  the  volume 
of  the  evolved  nitrogen  is  read  ofil  Since  55  c.c.  correspond  to 
0*15  gram  of  urea,  a  single  division  corresponds  to — 

015 

*QQ-  =  0*005  gram  urea. 

Consequently,  if  n  is  the  number  of  measures  of  nitrogen  obtained 
in  an  expexiikient,  0005  x  n  will  represent  the  amount  of  urea 
present.     But  ae  the  quantity  of  urea  generally  experimented  on  is 

5  c.c,  if  a?  be  the  percentfi^ge  erf  urea  in  the  urine,  qa  will  be  the 

urea  in  5  c.c.    Hence  we  have — 

X 

-QQ  =  0*005  X  n,  and  » f=  01  x  n. 

It  therefor^  follows  that  if  5  c.c.  of  tirine  is  operated  on,  each 
measure  of  nitrogen  evolved  will  correspond  to  0*1  per  cent,  of  ur^a. 

The  following  results  obtained  &om  known  quantities  of  pure 
urea  will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  which  is  attainable  by  ikiis 
process: — 
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C.a  of  »  2  p.c. 
VM  Mention. 

Meaaureaof 

UuTOffCn  6TO1iT0gL 

Weight  of  urea 

tekOL 

Weight  of  area 

7-4 

300 

0-148 

0-150 

7-2 

28-0 

0144 

0140 

60 

23-8 

0-120 

0-119 

5-0 

19-6 

0-100 

0-097 

4-4 

170 

0-088 

0-086 

40 

160 

0080 

0080 

8-0 

12-0 

(Hm 

0060 

2-0 

80 

0-040 

0-040 

10 

40 

0020 

0020 

In  working  with  a  apeoimeii  of  tudne*  three  experiments  goive  on 
each  occasion  8  per  oent.  of  urea.  In  the  ease  of  another  speoin^n, 
in  two  ezperixnents  the  percentages  of  nrea  were  80  and  8'lt 

Bj  using  a  longer  and  narrower  measuring  tube,  whiqh  would 
admit  of  fber  subdivision,  and  by  making  the  necessary  oorrections 
in  the  yolnme  of  the  gas  for  temperature,  pressnre,  and  the  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour,  strictly  accurate  results  CPiUd  na  doubt  be 
obiained* 

The  instnunent^  however,  is  not  intended  to  yield  results  of 
theoretic  aocuraoy,  but  merely  to  estimate  the  urea  witJh  sufficient 
precision  far  medicinal  purposes. 

IheChiomio  Acid Seaction  with  AIoohoL  Dr.  F.DeChaumont. 
{BrU.  Med.  Jaum,,  No.  727,  p.  706.)  The  author  thinks  it  possible 
there  may  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  chronno  acid  reaction 
^th  alcohol  in  the  urine.  Almost  every  urine,  shows  a  certain 
amount  ci  reaction^  unless  it  be  first  distilled  and  the  distillate 
opemted  upon.  Even  then  Dupr6  found  a  slight  indication  of 
some  Bubstanoe  giving  the  reaction  when  no  aloohol  had  been 
taken ;  but  the  quantity  was  tooi  small  for  exfttnination,  and  its 
preBence  has  not  been  detected  by  Dr.  Parkes  in  his  numerous 
experiments.  In  nndistilled  urine,  the  action  is  due  (in  the  ab- 
seaoe  of  alcohol)  to  urio  acid,  or  mj  other  oddisable  matter  that 
may  exist  there,  I^mding  in  some  experiments  on  hiiQsel^  that  the 
reaction  took  place  in  nndistilled  urine  even  sixty  hours  after  any 
alcohol  had  been  swallowed,  the  author  tried  the  test  with  a  number 
of  ozidisable  substanoes,  and  found  the  reaction  given  by  the 
following  i-^TIne  acid,  oxalic^  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonium,  sulphuric 
ether,  beneoio  add,  stardb,  gmn-erabic,  cane  sugar,  and  milk  sugar. 
There  was  no  reaction  with  pure  urea — a  non-oxidisaUe  substance. 
The  leaotion,  therofore,  as  a  test  for  alcohoVmust  be  looked  for  in 
the  distillate  of  urine  only,  in  which  case  it  may  probably  be  de- 
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pended  npon.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  any  volatile 
substance  swallowed,  and  capable  of  being  passed  off  by  the  nrine, 
might  interfere  with  it;  but,  as  snch  substances  are  generally 
odorons,  the  smell  of  the  distillate  wonld  probably  enable  the  obser- 
yer  to  detect  them. 

Presence  of  Copper  in  the  Animal  Organism.  M.  Bergeron  and 
L.  L.  Hdte.  (Gonvptea  Bendus,  Ixxx.,  268;  Joum,  Ohem.  8oc.,  2nd 
series,  xiii.,  477.)  The  kidneys  and  livers  of  fourteen  human  bodies 
were  examined  for  copper  witii  the  following  results : — ^In  two  indi- 
viduals aged  seventeen  years^  the  presence  of  .copper  could  only  be 
proved  qualitatively ;  in  eleven  individuals,  aged  from  twenty-six  to 
fifty-eight  years,  the  quantities  of  copper  found  ranged  from  0*7  to 
1  mflligram;  and  in  one  individual,  seventy-eight  years  old,  the 
copper  amounted  to  1*5  milligram.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
not  to  introduce  copper  into  the  liquids  to  be  tested  for  it ;  the 
experiments  were  conducted  in  a  room  from  which  all  copper 
utensils  had  been  removed ;  the  balance,  water  bath,  and  burners 
used  were  made  of  iron. 

The  quantities  of  copper  found  being  too  small  to  be  weighed, 
were  estimated  by  the  intensity  of  coloration  produced  when  am- 
monia was  added  to  their  solutions.  A  scale  was  formed  of  liquids 
of  known  strength,  by  comparison  with  which  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  quantities  of  copper,  amounting  to  more  than  half  a 
milligram. 

The  authors  think  that  copper  continually  finds  its  way  into  the 
human  body  in  consequence  of  the  daily  use  of  copper  vessels, 
copper  coins,  etc. ;  that  the  greater  quantity  of  the  metal  is  again 
eliminated  from  the  system,  but  that  a  minute  quantity  is  retained 
by  the  secretory  organs,  as  the  kidney  and  liver,  under  any  con- 
ditions of  age  or  sex  or  mode  of  living. 

Kote  on  the  Camphor  of  Ledum  Falnstre.  J.  Tropp.  (Ber. 
deutaeh.  Ohem.  Ges.,  1874,  642.)  By  distilling  water  from  1000  lbs. 
of  the  leaves  of  Ledum  poUustre,  the  author  obtained  an  oi], 
which,  on  exposure  to  air,  soon  formed  a  crystalline  mass.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alooholt 
ether,  and  chloroform ;  from  these  solutions  it  crystallises  in  fine 
prisms.  With  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  ft 
deep  violet  coloration;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  convert  it 
into  a  black  amorphous  mass.  On  boiling  the  oil  with  nitric  acid 
of  1*85  sp.  gr.  it  yields  orange-coloured  crystals.  The  analysifl 
of  this  ledum  camphor  gave  the  following  figures :  C  »  88*4,  H  =  11'4) 
0  =  5*1,  which  lead  to  the  formula  C^g  H^  0. 
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The  Boiling-point  of  Olycerin.  A.  Oppenheim  andN.  Salz- 
mann.  {Ber,  deutsch.  Ohem.  Ges.,  1874, 1622, 1623;  Jimm.  Ohem. 
8oe,y  2nd  series,  ziii.,  442.)  Most  handbooks  state  that  glycerin 
boils  with  partial  decomposition,  although  Mendelejeff  has  shown 
that  it  boils  constantly  at  290^  As  at  that  time  crystallized  glyoe- 
rin  was  not  known,  the  anthers  have  again  determined  the  boiling 
point  of  pure  crystallized  glycerin,  and  found  29'080''  to  be  the 
corrected  boiling  point,  the  pressore  being  756*55  mm.  Although 
the  distillation  did  not  proceed  quickly,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
polyglycerines  was  left  behind. 

The  Testing  of  Snlphate  of  Conchinine.  0.  Hesse.  (Annal 
der  Ghem.f  176,  322.)  The  author's  method  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  sulphate  of  conchinine,  is  based  on  the  different  behavioar 
of  hydriodate  of  conchinine  to  water  and  ammonia  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  hydriodates  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine. 

0'5  gram  of  the  sulphate  to  be  tested  is  heated  with  100  c.c.  of 
water  to  60**  C. ;  0*5  gram  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  is  then  added, 
the  mixture  well  stirred,  and,  after  standing  for  an  hour  in  the  cold, 
thrown  upon  a  filter.  If  the  preparation  be  pure,  the  filtrate  will 
remain  clear  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  formation  of  a  precipitate  would  show  the  presence  of  quinine, 
cinchonidine,  or  cinchonine. 
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PART  II. 

MATERIA  MBDICA. 

On  the  Javanese  Calisaya  and  on  Conehinine.  0.  Hesse. 
{Annal.  der  Ohem.y  cbody.,  337.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  in 
Java,  is  that  the  Oinchona  CcdisayOy  grown  there  for  many  years, 
produces  a  considerable  qoantifcy  of  oonehimne^  which  is  pro- 
portionately larger  even  than  that  contained  in  Gvnchona  Fitayensisy 
and  other  cinchonas.  It  differs  herein  materially  from  the  Cinchona 
CdUaya  of  Pern  and  Bolivia^  the  bark  of  which  contains  chiefly 
qninine,  which  as  a  mle  is  not  found  in  the  Javanese  Calisaya. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  difiference,  together  with  the  fact  that 
a  transformation  of  quinine  into  conehinine^  or  vice  versa,  does  not 
take  place,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  separation  of  these  bases  from 
the  Wks,  it  must  appear  doubtful  whether  this  Javanese  Calisaya 
be  Weddell's  Oinch(ma  CaUsaya,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species. 

The  author  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  assumption.  He  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  this  species  is  not  new,  originating  possibly 
in  coltiTation,  but  was  in  exist^ce  in  South  America  prior  to  the 
transplantation  of  cinchonas  from  thence  to  Java ;  evidently  it  was 
^en  taken  to  be  the  true  Calisaya.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  botanic  characters  of  both  species  are  alike,  or  nearly 
alike,  so  that  the  one  species  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
The  only  important  distinction  would  therefore  have  to  be  sought 
in  the  nature  of  their  constituents. 

This  cinchona  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  brought  to  Java 
by  Ledger,  as  that  species  yields  a  bark  which,  as  regards  its 
chemical  constituents,  corresponds  with  the  true  Calisaya  bark,  and 
at  the  present  time  even  exceeds  it  in  the  amount  of  quinine  it 
contains.  Influenced  by  the  flrst  impression  of  these  favourable 
Tesnlts,  J.  E.  Howard  named  this  cinchona,  Oinchona  Ledgeriana, 
taking  it  to  be  a  variety  of  Weddell's  Calisaya.  Upon  more  careful 
consideration,  however,  it  may  yet  turn  out  that  the  plant  is  no 
other  than  the  true  Calisaya,  and  that  the  laige  amount  of  quinine 
it  contains  is  only  attributable  to  the  great  care  with  which  at  the 
present  time  the  development  of  the  cinchona  is  observed  and 
followed  up  in  Java.    At  the  beginning  of  1874,  there  were  in  Ja^a 
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72,000  plants  of  the  latter  species.  Amongst  this  large  nnmber  of 
plants  some  have  become  conspicnons  by  the  diversity  of  their 
botanical  characters,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  alkaloids ;  bnt 
whether  this  be  a  degeneration,  whioh  would  indicate  that  the  so- 
called  Ledgeriana  is  a  hybrid,  or  whether  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
a  species  invariable  in  its  charaoters  is  sinll  an  open  question.  The 
amount  of  conchinine  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
original  Javanese  Calisaya.  Dr.  de  Yrij,  in  1859,  separated  this 
alkaloid  for  the  first  time  from  the  bark  of  this  cinchona,  and 
pointed  out  that  what  hitherto  had  been  viewed  as  a  decomposition 
product  of  quinine  was  yielded  ready  formed  by  nature.  In  a 
specimen  of  this  bark  &om  Tjibodas,  presented  to  him  in  1873  by 
this  gentleman,  the  anthor  found  in  100  parts-^ 

Conohimxie 8*18 

Ginchonine 0*16 

Amorphous  Bases 0-77 

Quinine  and  Cinchonidine    ....  0*00 

New  Alkaloid 0-00 

411 

The  conchinine  may  be  here  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  cinohonine.  The  chemical  and  physical  behaviour  of  both 
alkaloids,  almost  throughout  suggests  the  near  relations  existing 
between  ihem ;  nevertheless,  the  artificial  conversion  of  one  of  these 
alkaloids  into  the  other  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Zorn  has 
recently  investigated  conchinine  in  this  direction.  He  obtained  a 
compound  which  was  represented  to  be  constituted  according  to  the 
formula  C^  H^  N^  0  01, 2  H  Gl,  and  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  complex  atom-group  of  H  O  by  CU  Zorn  thought 
it  might  be  assumed,  that  in  this  respect  conchinine  behaved  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  cinchonine,  cinohonidine,  and  quinine.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  neglected  to  ascertain  what  atom-group  is  capable 
of  passing  from  the  new  salt  into  other  combinations,  and  whether 
the  water,  which  is  vepresented  in  the  formula  giren,  actually  exists. 
The  aut^r  thinks  that  these  new  snbstanoes  derived  from  cincho* 
nine,  cinchonidine,  and  quinine  are  addition-products,  so  that  Zom's 
chlorinchonid  »  C^o  H^g  €1  N2  O,  would  be  hydrochlorcinchonine, 
provided  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  cinchonicine. 

As  regards  conchinine,  howev^,  the  reaction  proceeds  in  a  man- 
ner essentially  difierent  from  the  last  mentioned  case.  If  sulphate  of 
conchinine  be  Isieated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  Zom's 
directions,  hydrochloric  acid  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
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and  a  conchinine  salt,  the  bihydrochlorate,  is  obtained.  Tbis  salt 
fonns  nice  oolonrless  prisms,  wbioh,  by  recrfstallisation  from  mode* 
rately  concentrated  warm  bydroohloric  add,  may  easfly  be  obtained 
free  from  the  least  traoe  of  adhering  snlphiiric  aoid.  The  crys- 
tals are  eaaily  soluble  in  aloohol,  less  so  in  water,  l^drochloric 
acid,  and  chloroform.  Their  flnoreeoent  aqtteoue  solution  prodaoes, 
upon  the  addition  of  chlorine  water  and  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  weU  known  green  eolonr. 

At  from  100^  to  120^  C,  thia  salt  loses  from  eight  to  nine  per  oent., 
connsting  of  the  water  of  crystallization  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
dried  residue,  when  dissolved  in  water,  still  has  an  acid  reaction. 

0*211  grrain  of  air-dried  substance,  after  being  dried  in  the 
eisiccator  (whereby  no  loss  was  occasioned),  and  being  heated  to 
100^C.,and  afterwards  to  120^  C,  until  the  weight  remained  constant, 
loat 00185,  equal  to  8*76  per  oent.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  yet  remaining  hydrochloric  acid  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  yielding  0*115  Ag  CI  =  13*46  per  cent.  CI.  Then, 
^oe  0*2642  air  dried  substance,  precipitated  with  silver  salt, 
yielded  0*188  Ag 01  =  17*59  per  cent.  CI;  there  would  be  in  the 
above  case  a  loss  of  17*59  per  cent.,  less  18*48  per  cent.,  or  equal  to 
411  per  cent,  of  CI,  or  4-28  per  cent,  of  H  CI.  Thie  gives  for  the 
wat^  of  crystallization  876  -  4*23  »  4*58  per  oent. 

The  composition  of  the  compound  therefore  answers  to  the  tar- 
raulaCaoHg^NjOj,  2HCI  +  H3O. 


Beqoind. 

Zom. 

HOHA* 

2a 

1711 

17*02 

17-69 

HaO 

4-84 

4-53 

As  a  further  charactmstic  of  this  substance,  it  may  be  mentioned 
tbat  the  alkaloid,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  contained  no  chlorine 
after  it  had  been  crystallized  from  dilute  aloohoL  According  to 
Zom,  it  contains  chlorine ;  but  that  chemist  had  omitted  to  purify 
bit  alkaloid  by  recrystalHaation.  This  explains  probably  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results. 

Zom  applies  to  the  alkaloid  he  experimented  with  the  name  of 
qoinidine;  the  author  would  not  have  ventured  to  sabstitute  con- 
nbimne  for  that  name  had  he  not  known  that  Zom  employed  sul- 
phate of  conchinine  in  the  experiment  referred  to.  This  salt  is 
rery  seldom  met  with  in  commerce  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
fiftct  that  the  barks  used  in  quinine  manufacture  (except  the 
Pitayo  barks,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce)  contain 
an  extremely  small  quantity,  often  mere  traces,  of  conchinine,  so 
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thafc  the  preparation  of  conchinine  sulphate  incidental  to  the 
manafaoture  of  quinine  sulphate  has  been  almost  entirely  done 
away  with.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  large  quantity  of  '*  sulphate 
of  quinidine"  oomea  into  the  market;  because  it  happens  that  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  the  barks  now  being 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  very  rich  in  alkaloids  which 
readily  crystallize  irom  etiier,  and  from  this  portion  of  the  alkaloid 
a  sulphate  is  prepared,  which,  in  conformity  to  its  origin,  is  caUed 
*'  quinidine."  But  this  "  quinidine  "  consists  in  the  main  of  cin- 
chonidine,  and  only  quite  exceptionally  contains  conchinine.  This 
must  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  still  beliered  by  many  that  the 
"  sulphate  of  quinidine  "  of  commerce  is  identical  with  sulphate  of 
conchinine. 

Bmnarks  on  Jayanese  Calieaya  Bark  and  on  Ctuinidine  (Con- 
diinine).  Dr.  de  Vrij.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  Srd  series,  v.,  482.) 
The  author  replies  to  several  statements  made  by  Dr.  O.  Hesse  in 
his  paper  on  the  same  subject.  He  admits  that  the  plants  originally 
introduced  intq  Java  do  not  belong  to  a  vaknible  yariety  of  Cm- 
chona  Calisaya,  Weddell,  but  maintains,  that  they  really  do  belong 
to  that  species  and  to  no  other,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
quinidine  (conchinine)  contained  in  their  bark.  His  authority  for 
this  assertion  is  Dr.  Weddell  himself,  who  had  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  effect  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Pahud,  the  colonial  minister 
at  the  Hague;  and  as  long  as  Dr.  Weddell  does  not  alter  his 
opinion.  Dr.  de  Vrij  will  hold  that  the  cinchonas  originally  imported 
into  Java  under  the  name  of  OaZisaya  belong  to  the  species  described 
by  Dr.  Weddell  as  such. 

Dr.  de  Yrij  also  differs  from  Dr.  Hesse,  when  the  latter  states 
that  in  England,  as  in  France  and  in  Germany,  a  mixture  of  cin- 
chona alkaloids  freely  crystallizing  from  ether  serves  to  prepare 
large  quantities  of  a  so-called  sulphate  of  quinidine,  which  however 
contains,  according  to  Dr.  Hesse,  chiefly  cinchonidine,  and  only  bj 
exception  real  quinine.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  products  of 
all  the  firms  who  manufacture  cinchona  alkaloids,  he  is  unable  to 
judge  generally,  if  there  be  some  truth  in  that  assertion ;  but  grati- 
tude compels  him  to  acknowledge,  that  as  early  as  1656,  Mr.  Howard 
presented  him  with  pure  quinidine,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
latter's  generosity  that  he  owes  his  peculiar  knowledge  of  that 
alkaloid.  The  purify  of  this  quinidine  was  proved  both  by  optical 
experiments  and  by  an  examination  of  its  compound  with  hydriodic 
acid.  He  also  qnotes  an  extract  from  Mr.  Howard's  letter,  dated 
December  30th,  1856,  in  which  that  gentlenmn  speaks  in  high 
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terms  of  the  medicinal  value  of  sulphate  of  qaimdine,  referring 
also  to  its  low  price,  and  to  the  desirability  of  its  more  extended 
application.  To  this  the  author  adds,  that  when  he  went  to  Java  in 
1857,  he  took  with  him  a  large  provision  of  snlphate  of  qninidine 
wliich  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  that  during  the  six 
jean  of  his  stay  in  that  country  he  always  cured  his  servants  of 
ague  by  this  salt.  In  1867,  this  snlphate  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Howard  &  Sons  to  the  Indian  government. 

Farther  BemarkB on  Javanese  Galisaya Bark.  O.Hesse.  (Annal. 
'Ur  Chem,j  176,  319.)  In  a  previous  communication  (Annal.  der 
Chem,f  174,  387)  the  author  stated  that  the  so-called  Javanese 
C^lisaya  must  be  regarded  as  a  species  distinct  from  Weddell's 
Cinchona  Oalisaya,  owing  to  the  large  [amount  of  conchinine  con- 
tained in  its  bark.  In  reply  to  this  statement,  Dr.  de  Yrij  main- 
tamed  that  the  plant  in  question  is  the  true  Ovnckona  CdHsaya^ 
though  no  doubt  an  inferior  varieiy,  that  WeddeU  himself  regarded 
it  as  such,  and  that  its  large  percentage  of  conchinine  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  characteristic  feature.  In  reference  to  the  latter 
afisunption.  Dr.  Hesse  believes  that  Dr.  de  Yrij  has  relied  on 
analytical  results  obtained  by  untrustworthy  methods ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  he  quotes  an  experiment  he  made  with  a 
mixture  of  alkaloids  containing  quinine,  dnchonidine,  oinchonine, 
the  amorphous  bases,  and  18*2  per  cent,  of  conchinine.  He  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  conchinine  in  five  grams  of  the  mixture  accord- 
ing to  De  Vrij's  improved  process  (see  Pharm.  Journ.,  8rd  series,  ii., 
642) ;  but  though  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  directions  given,  he 
failed  to  recover  more  than  0*4  per  cent,  of  the  conchinine,  the 
remaining  99'6  per  cent,  passing  into  the  ethereal  solution ;  whereas 
it  is  stated  in  the  process,  that  the  ether  used  in  the  separation  of 
the  bases  takes  up  mere  traces  of  conchinine.  No  better  results 
were  obtained  by  De  Vrij's  older  method. 

The  author  admits  the  great  external  resemblance  between  the 
Cinchona  in  question  and  Oinehona  GaUsayOj  but  points  out  differ- 
ences in  the  leaves  and  capsules  which  have  also  been  observed  by 
Jnnghnhn  (Uebersicht  der  Oinehonm^  p.  31).  Weddell  seems  to  have 
referred  this  Javanese  Galisaya  to  Cinchona  JoiepJiiana ;  but  this 
Tiew  appears  untenable,  as  the  former  is  a  tree,  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  known  as  a  low  shrub.  Barks  evidently  emanating  from  trees, 
and  closely  agreeing  as  regards  their  alkaloids  with  the  so-called 
Javanese  Galisaya,  are  also  stated  to  have  been  obtained  from  South 
America.  That  such  barks  are  rarely  met  with  in  commerce  may 
be  attributed  to  their  worthlessness  for  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 
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Dr.  Hesse  therefore  remains  of  opinion  that  ihe  so-called  OineJiona 
Ccdiscuya  which  is  cultivated  in  Java,  mnat  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  species. 

CuLohona  Hasskarlia&a  of  Java.  Dr.  de  Yrij.  (Joum.  de 
Pharm.  ei  de  Ohim.^  4th  series,  xz.,  106.)  This  eminent  qninologist 
objects  to  the  name  of  Gifto?Mna  HaeakarlicMa  given  by  the  late  M. 
Migael  to  a  species  of  cinchona  mentioned  by  M.  3.  Jobst.  (See 
Year-Booh  of  Pharmacy,  1874, 19.) 

His  reason  for  differing  from  M.  Migael  is,  that  he  has  seen  this 
plant  grow  as  a  hybrid  produced  by  the  fecundation  of  the  flowers 
of  a  weak  GoXieayay  by  the  pollen  of  vigorous  (7.  PahMdianas  grow- 
ing quite  near.  After  having  himself  collected  the  fruits  from  the 
C,  GaUsaya,  M.  de  Yrij  found  that  the  young  plants  differed  from 
the  tree  from  which  the  seed  had  been  obtained,  and  that  these 
variations  from  the  mother  plant  were  not  accidental,  but  proved 
to  be  constant.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  M.  Miguel 
thought  that  this  plant  belonged  to  a  new  species. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  London,  on  March  3, 
Mr.  Howard  read  a  commnnication  from  Mr.  Broughton  "  On  the 
Hybridism  of  the  Species  Cinchona,"  and  in  the  disoussiou  follow- 
ing the  reading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Hooker  stated  that  many  plants 
which  were  thought  by  botanists  to  be  species,  were  probably  only 
hybrids,  and  cited  the  cases  of  hybrids  of  cinchona,  observed  by  Mr. 
Broughton  and  by  Dr.  de  Yrij  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 

This  latter  gentleman  has  requested  his  friend  Mr.  Mclvor,  at 
Ootacamund,  to  fecundate  a  Calitaya  by  the  pollen  of  a  C  Pahu- 
diana;  and  until  this  experiment  shall  have  proved  his  assertion  to 
be  incorrect,  Dr.  de  Yr\j  will  look  upon  the  so-called  C.  HastkarUana 
as  a  hybrid.     He  has  given  it  the  name  of  0,  GaUsaya  hybrida. 

Presxmied  Hybrid  between.  CiBchona  Calisaya  and  Ciaehona  Sue- 
cirabra.  J.  E.  Howard,  F.B.S.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  Srdseries,  v.,  1.) 
In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  July  12,  1873,  and  subsequently 
in  a  communication  to  the  Linnean  Society  "  On  the  Genus  Gin* 
ehona  "  (Lirmean  8oo,  Joum,,  ziv.),  the  author  gave  an  account  of 
the  produce  obtained  from  seed  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Broughton 
from  two  trees  of  the  same  red-under-leaved  variefy  of  GaUsaya.  In 
the  latter  treatise  he  discussed  the  questicm  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  various  aspect  of  the  plants  having  been  the  result  of  hybridiea- 
tion  or  otherwise.  Since  then  he  has  obtained  some  fresh  light  on 
the  subject,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  report. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1874,  when  the  plants  were  just  two 
years  old,  five  of  them  were  cut  down,  leaving  some  inches  of  the 
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stem  to  sprout  again;  the  bark  of  the  remainder  weighed  when 
follj  dried,  880  grains.  On  snbjeoting  the  bark  to  a  chemical  ex- 
amination, the  anthor  fonnd  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  substance  par- 
taking in  something  like  eqoal  proportions,  of  the  qualities  of  red 
bark  and  Calisaya  bark.  He  obtained  a  crystallisation  of  mixed 
sulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  the  latter  of  which  exists  in 
true  Calisaya  in  very  minute  proportions,  if  at  all.  By  cautious  re- 
crystallisation,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  brought  into  a  state  of 
pnre  and  white  crystals,  justifying  the  Oalisaya  character  of  the 
psroit  trees  from  which  the  seed  was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  residuary  alkaloid  was,  as  it  msually  is  from  the  0.  9ueoirubraj 
rery  impure  and  uncrystallisable. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  products  led  to  a  search  for  quinamine ; 
and  after  precipitating  the  residuary  alkaloids  by  potassio  sulpho- 
cyamde  (see  Dr.  de  Vrij  on  Quinamine,  Pharm.  Jbum,^  Srd  series, 
IT.,  609;  Year-BooJc  qf  Pharm,^  1874,  158),  the  precqpitation  and 
re-solntion  in  pure  ether,  yielded  a  substance  which  had  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Hesse's  quinamine,  crystallizing  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration in  long  needles,  forming  a  peculiar  tracery  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass  yessel. 

In  the  report  of  his  researches  on  the  bark  of  Cinchona  suoeiruhra, 
published  in  1862  (about  ten  years  previoos  to  the  discovery  of 
quinamine),  Mr.  Howard  mentioned  as  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  red  bark,  that  it  ordinarily  contaiuB  the  alkaloids  quinine,  cin- 
cbonine,  cinchonidine,  quinicine  (?),  and  aricine  (?).  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  recent  examination  of  the  bark  of  his 
fi^  trees  has  given  him  again  the  same  results;  thus  still  more 
strongly  indicating  the  effect  of  hybridism,  than  by  the  large  amount 
of  cinchonine  present. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  bark  of  the  five  trees  pro- 
duced— 

Sulphate  of  Quinine 0*170 

Sulphate  of  Cinohonine       ....       0*170 

Cinohonidine 0-170 

Quinamine  (7) O'lOO 

AmorphooB  aikaloidB 0*700 

That  the  plants  themselves  partake  of  the  same  intermediate 
character,  the  author  has  been  able  more  fully  to  show,  since  Mr. 
Bronghton  presented  him  with  a  collection  of  eighteen  specimens  of 
OaUsajia  from  the  plantation  of  Nediwuttum.  Amongst  these  con- 
ttderably  diverging  varieties  is  a  pressed  specimen  of  the  No.  Y. 
sort  from  which  those  of  Mr.   Howard  spring.      Some  of  Mr. 
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Howard's  resemble  this  parent ;  others  have  so  much  the  character 
of  C,  sucdruhra  as  to  be  taken  at  first  sight  by  Mr.  Broughton  for 
that  variefy ;  bnt  whilst  in  form  and  general  appearance  thej  re- 
semble the  0.  sttociruhray  they  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
gloss  which  marks  the  Galisaya,  and  which  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  C7.  sucdruhra. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  oonclnded  that  there  has  been  an 
interference  in  this  case  of  the  pollen  of  the  0.  suecirubra^  growing, 
as  Mr.  Bronghton  states,  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood.  This 
view  stands  the  more  confirmed,  since  it  accords  with  obseryatioofi 
made  by  Dr.  de  Yri  j  on  a  hybrid  sort  in  Java.  This  leads  to  curious 
reflections  in  connection  with  vegetable  physiology.  Through  the 
mixture  of  the  two  essentise,  brought  about  by  pollen  so  nearly 
similar,  a  change  must  have  been  wrought  in  the  chemistry  of  each 
cell  of  the  inner  bark,  if  it  is  in  these  that  the  alkaloids  are  ela- 
borated. The  author  brings  into  relationship  with  this  fact  the 
following  observations  of  the  skilful  chemist  attached  to  the  Datoh 
cinchona  plantations.  Mr.  Moens  gives  him  the  following  informa- 
tion (dated  Dec.  6, 187a)  :— 

"Some  years  ago,  M.  v.  Gk)rkom  had  grafted  two  CalUayas 
upon  two  PaJiudicmoB.  The  grafts  succeeded  very  well,  and  I  have 
recently  taken  the  barks  for  examination.  This  showed  that  the 
Galisaycu  as  well  as  the  Paht^a/nas  kept  their  alkaloids  as  if  thej 
had  grown  separately.  The  former  contained  no  quinine  or  oinchon- 
idine,  but  quinidine  (Pasteur)  and  amorphous  alkaloids.  The 
latter  gave  quinine,  much  cinchonidine,  no  'quinidine,  cinchonine, 
and  amorphous  alkaloids.  I  think  this  is  an  experiment  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  shall  repeat  it,  if  possible,  with  0*  mierantha 
and  0.  Galiscuya  (Ledger).  I  think  the  result  agrees  with  your  idea, 
that  the  alkaloids  are  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark." 

For  the  rest,  it  would  seem  that  in  Cinchance  at  least  the  effect  of 
hybridism  tends  only  to  degeneration. 

Some  recent  Importations  of  Cincliona  Barks.  D.  Howard. 
(Pharm.  Journ,,  3rd  series,  v.,  1025.)  The  recent  importations  of 
cinchona  bark  from  the  East  Indian  plantations  have  afibrded  an 
opportunity  of  confirming  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  de  Vrij 
(Pharm,  Joum.y  8rd  series,  iv.,  869)  of  the  presence  of  quinidine  in 
the  renewed  bark  of  0,  aucoiruhra. 

Samples  of  renewed  bark  have  been  received  from  three  different 
plantations  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  they  all  prove  to  contain 
quinidine  in  quantities  of  0*1  to  0'2  per  cent.  The  bark  of  the 
same  species  from  the  same  plantations,  grown  either  exposed  or 
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onder  moss,  lias  in  no  case  yielded  this  alkaloid  when  similarly 
tested. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  renewed 
bark  should  thns  not  only  modify  the  proportions  of  the  alkaloids 
foand  naturally  in  the  bark,  bat  develop  another  alkaloid  that  does 
not  appear  to  exist  naturally  in  this  bark  grown  either  in  South 
America  or  in  the  East  Indies ;  at  any  rate,  in  appreciable  quantities. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  of 
growth  in  modifying  the  production  of  this  alkaloid  is  afforded  by 
the  C.  officinalis  of  the  same  plantations  ;  a  sample  of  the  root  bark 
of  this  species  gave  as  much  as  0*8  per  cent.,  while  the  stem  bark  of 
the  same  trees  yielded  only  013  per  cent. 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  re- 
newing the  bark  of  the  same  trees  from  which  this  root  bark  was 
taken  upon  the  production  of  quinidine ;  but  unfortunately  the  ex- 
periment was  not  tried.  A  sample  of  renewed  bark  of  G.  officinalis 
from  another  plantation  gave  0*2  per  cent,  of  quinidine,  the  natupal 
bark  of  the  same  plantation  giving  only  0'04;  in  this  case  the 
quinidine  is  increased,  but  not  beyond  the  quantity  found  in  some 
samples  of  natural  crown  bark. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  renewed  bark  and  the  root  bark 
show  in  their  texture  the  signs  of  a  somewhat  analogous  process  of 
growth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  cultivation  and  of 
the  circumstances  of  growth  upon  the  development  of  the  different 
alkaloids  will  receive  all  the  careful  study  it  deserves ;  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  this  matter,  and  that 
much  of  the  future  success  of  the  East  Indian  plantations  depends 
upon  careful  chemical  research. 

Cinchona  CultiTation  in  the  Mauritius.  Dr.  Small.  (Pharm. 
Joum.y  3rd  series,  vi.,  21.)  A  few.  years  ago  the  culture  of  the 
cinchona  plant  on  a  small  scale  was  begun  at  Curepipe,  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  Civil  Gbvemment,  and  immediately  adjoining  that 
Inhere  our  sanitarium  is  situated.  These  plantations,  since  extended, 
have  been  fairly  successful,  and  in  time  will  doubtless  prove  of 
much  importance  to  the  colony. 

Of  the  four  species  originally  brought  from  Ceylon,  Cinchona 
Pahudianay  offi^cinalisj  Calisaya,  and  succvmhra^  the  last  named 
thrives  best  in  the  Mauritius,  the  climate  being  too  hot  and  the  soil 
too  heavy  for  the  others.  Mr.  Horn,  the  director  of  the  Government 
Botanical  Crardens,  informs  the  author  that  several  of  the  plants  were 
grown  from  seed  received  from  Kew,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  India,  bat 
that  he  prefers  to  grow  the  young  plants  from  either  cuttings  or 
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layers,  the  latter  mode  giving  the  best  and  strongest  plants;  raised 
from  seed,  the  plants  remain  very  delicate  for  long  periods,  requiring 
no  end  of  nursing. 

Analysis. 

1.  This  sample  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  bark,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  1  to  4  millimetres,  and  presenting  in  the  inside  part  a 
reddish  orange  tint,  and  on  the  outside  a  brown  colour.  The  thinnest 
pieces  of  bark  stripped  from  young  branches  were  formed  of  the 
cellular  envelope  alone;  the  thicker  pieces  presented  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  liber.  The  skin  was  completely  free  from  any  parasitic 
vegetation. 

2.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  pieces  in  question  pre- 
sented cells  containing  small  greyish  crystals  soluble  in  acids 
(quinates  and  quinovates  of  quinine). 

3.  According  to  the  instructions  received,  the  analysis  was  con- 
ducted so  as  to  ascertain, — 

(1)  The  yield  of  the  samples  taken  as  a  whole. 

(2)  The  comparative  yield  of  the  younger  bark  containing  only 
the  cellular  envelope,  and  of  the  older  ones  containing  liber. 

4.  Moreover,  the  author  considered  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  as  regards  Cinchona  succirubra,  the  opposite  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  scientific  men  with  respect  to  the  particular  parts  of  the 
various  layers  of  the  bark,  where  the  different  alkaloids  are  to  be 
found.  Weddell  and  Earsten  considered  that  quinine  resided  prin- 
cipally in  the  cellular  tissue,  interposed  between  the  fibres  of  the 
liber,  and  oinchonine  in  the  cellular  envelope;  while  Howard  inferred, 
from  his  examination  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  latifoUa^  thai,  on  the 
contrary,  quinine  was  predominant  in  the  cellular  envelope  and 
cinchonine  in  the  liber. 

5.  In  consequence,  the  several  pieces  of  bark  were  carefully  sorted, 
those  containing  liber  being  put  on  one  side,  and  ,those  having  only 
the  cellular  envelope  on  the  other.  The  whole  lot  was  thus  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  follows, — 

(1)  Bark  containing  liber,  104  grams. 

(2)  Bark  without  liber,  168  grams. 

Two  thirds  of  each  sample  were  separately  reduced  to  powder, 
and  10*40  grams  of  the  first  was  mixed  with  16*80  grams  of  the 
second,  in  order  to  have  an  average  of  the  whole.  The  remaining 
pieces  of  bark  of  the  first  sample  were  scraped  on  their  inside  with 
a  knife,  in  order  to  separate  the  liber  and  to  analyze  it  apart  &om  the 
cellular  envelope. 
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6.  The  aeveral  analyses  were  made  upon  quantities  of  12  grams 
each,  by  the  ordinary  process  by  solphuric  acid  and  lime ;  and  these 
analyses  were  sabseqaently  verified  by  farther  analyses  made  by 
Woehler's  process  by  chlorohydric  acid  and  ammonia. 

7.  This  latter  process  haying  proved  more  exact  by  giving  a 
smaller  loss  than  the  former,  only  the  proportions  obtained  by  it 
are  recorded.    * 

Tabular  Statement  op  Analysis  (on  1000  parts). 
No.  1.     The  average  8cm/ple. 


Quinine 

Quinidine 

Cinchonine 

Alkaloids. 

12-40 

7-74 

8-52 

Barl 

Correeponding  to 
Crystallixcd  Balphatos. 
16-52 
10-28 
10-60 

No,  2. 

Qninine 

Quinidine 

Cinchonine 

28-66 
The  older  1 

Alkaloids. 

13-80 

8-16 

10-28 

37*40 

Gorrespondinff  to 
Crystallized  SuTphatoB. 

17-60 

10-90 

12-82 

Qninine  . 
Quinidine 
Cinchonine 

82-24 
Theyormger 

AlkBloldA. 

11-60 

6-39 

7-86 

41-82 

Oorreeponding  to 
Crystallixed  Bn5)hateB. 
16-36 
8-60 
910 

26-24 


82-96 


No.  4.     The  older  Bark  separated  hom  itsLther, 

Alkaloids,  CiSSSSSSf  sS^phStes. 

Quinine  ...        16-06  20-10 

Quinidine        .        .  9-07  .        .  12*05 

Cinchonine 


Quinine  . 
Quinidine 
Cinchonine 


916 
88-28 

No,  5.    The  Lih&r. 


11-30 

9-07 

12-62 

82-89 


11-46 
48-61 


Corresponding  to 

Crystallised  Bolphates. 

15-08 

1200 

16-70 

42-78 
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8.  It  would  appear  from  tliese  analyses  that  in  a  cincbona  bark 
containing,  as  does  Cinchona  succiruhra^  the  tbree  alkaloids  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  qninine  is  comparatively  more  abundant  in  the 
yonng  than  in  the  old  bark. 

9.  As  regards  the  seat  of  the  several  alkaloids  in  the  bark,  the 
figures  above  mentioned  would  rather  support  the  opinion  of  Howard 
against  that  of  Weddell  and  Karsten. 

As  a  general  rule  the  proportion  of  32*24  per  1000  of  alkaloids  in 
the  old  bark  is  h  pretty  satisfactory  yield,  when  compared  with  first- 
rate  commercial  red  bark,  which,  according  to  Fr6my  and  Pelouze, 
yields  41-60  per  1000  of  alkaloids. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  bark  of  cinchona  roots  made  by  Messrs.  de 
Vrij  and  Howard,  that  of  the  young  roots  was  found  to  contain  the 
enormous  proportion  .of  120  per  1000  of  alkaloids.  The  last 
hurricane  having  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  cinchona  trees 
at  Curepipe,  and  these  plantations  being  exposed  to  periodical  re- 
newal of  such  losses,  it  may  be  perhaps  practicable,  as  proposed  hj 
Dr.  de  Vrij,  to  establish  a  system  of  cultivation  by  which  the  young 
plants  might  be  cut  down  and  uprooted  when  three  or  four  years 
old,  in  order  to  have  the  bark  from  the  root. 

Jaborandi  as  a  Diaphoretic  and  Sialogogne.  (From  the  MedkaJ 
Times  and  Gazette.)  M.  Albert  Robin  has  communicat'Cd  to  the 
Therapeutical  Society  {Oazette  Hehdomadaire,  November  20)  an  ac- 
count of  his  investigations  on  the  effects  of  this  drug,  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  in  Professor  Gubler's  ward  at  the  Beaujon.  Under 
its  influence  the  urea  is  at  first  diminished  in  quantity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  the  urine  being  dimiuished ;  but  after 
some  days  both  these  are  increased,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  chlorides  and  the  uric  acid.  This  last  has  not  been  found  either 
in  the  sweat  or  saliva,  but  the  urea  has  been  met  with  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3 12  grams  per  litre.  In  a  case  of  albuminuria  the  amonnt 
of  albumen  diminished  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  17  20 
grams  to  15 '40 ;  but  the  diminution  was  not  permanent  except  in 
one  case,  in  which  it  continued  reduced  from  14'40  to  12  grams. 
The  temperature  increases  in  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  rising  from  37° 
to  39°  or  398°;  the  pulse  also  increases  (from  96  to  105,  for  example). 
During  the  sweating  the  temperature  falls  to  37-7*^,  37-6°,  or  37  2°, 
and,  when  this  is  terminated,  to  the  original  37°.  For  the  next  two 
days  after  the  administration  both  pulse  and  temperature  remain 
lower  than  the  normal  rates.  When  the  sweating  commences, "  a 
true  experimental  asystolie  "  is  produced,  the  tension  diminishing 
notably ;  but  next  day  the  tension  is  reproduced,  and  becomes  some- 
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times  more  considerable  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  jaborandi 
therefore  seems  to  act  on  the  vasomotors,  diminishing  tension  by 
paralysing  them,  and  facilitating  the  passage  o£  the  blood  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  In  several  cases  in  which  it  was  given 
in  minutely  divided  doses,  there  was  neither  sweating  nor  salivation, 
an  abundant  diuresis  taking  place,  so  that  the  urine  increased 
from  730  to  1380  grams.  The  effect  of  jaboraiidl  on  animals  is  very 
marked :  guinea  pigs  are  seized  with  salivation,  weeping,  and 
diarrhoea,  true  ecchymoses  being  found  in  the  intestines,  and  dogs 
become  instantly  salivated,  their  gastric  secretion  being  also  much 
increased. 

M.  Gnbler  observed  that  he  had  recommended  M.  Robin  to 
employ  the  divided  doses,  in  consequence  of  his  having  observed 
that  diuresis  occurred  the  next  day  or  day  but  one  after  taking  a 
large  dose. 

He  supposed  that  if  the  portion  of  the  jaborandi  which  remained 
in  the  system  after  three  days  proved  diuretic,  this  effect  might  be 
at  once  produced  by  giving  small  divided  doses.  A  small  quantity 
thus  does  not  suflBce  for  influencing  vascular  tension,  acting  only  on 
the  kidney.  M.  Gubler  believes  that  the  sweating  determined  by 
this  drug  depends  upon  the  diminution  of  the  tension  which  it 
causes,  but  that  a  complete  equation  cannot  be  established  between 
this  diminution  of  tension  and  the  sweat.  Another  factor  is  the 
secretory  irritation  of  the  glands,  an  irritation  acting  on  the  kidney 
and  inducing  diuresis. 

Jaborandi.  W.  Martindale,  F.C.S.  (Phann.  Journ.,  3rd  series 
v.,  364  and  561.)  Having  received  two  small  consignments  of  this 
drug  from  Paris,  the  author  witnessed  a  trial  of  it  by  Dr.  Ringer  on 
two  boys,  at  University  College  Hospital,  in  the  presence  of  Professo 
O'Leary,  of  Cork. 

Half  a  dram,  infused  in  a  little  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes 
was  given  to  each,  the  whole  was  swallowed  without  straining.  As 
i^tated  by  Dr.  Coutinho,  in  ten  minutes  the  perspiration  became 
visible  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  the  whole  body  soon  be- 
came enveloped  in  it;  this  continued  for  more  than  an  hour 
The  sialogogue  effect  in  this  case  was  not  so  marked,  although  the 
secretion  of  saliva  was  above  normal.  In  the  other  case  the  saliva- 
tion was  most  marked,  but  the  diaphoretic  action  not  perceptible, 
the  boy*s  face  became  covered  with  a  suffused  flush,  the  secretion  of 
saliva  was  very  profuse,  he  had  a  disinclination  to  speak,  and 
appeared  much  depressed.  The  temperature  in  both  cases  fell  quit-o 
one  degree,  although  at  first  it  was  raised  a  little ;  and  the  pulsation 
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also  was  quickened  while  the  action  of  the  medicine  lasted.  Notes 
were  taken  of  these,  but  they  are  not  in  our  province.  Dr.  Ringer 
will  ere  long  publish  more  on  this  head. 

As  several  kinds  of  jaborandi  are  said  to  be  known  in  Brazil,  the 
author  satisfied  himself  that  his  sample  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  with  which  Dr.  Coutinho  and  Professor  Gubler  experimented 
at  the  Beaujon  Hospital.  The  lamina,  which  is  about  the  thickness 
of  Alexandrian  senna,  is  much  reticulated ;  the  veinlets  are  raised, 
and  show  very  distinctly  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf;  the  margin  is 
entire,  and  a  little  recurved,  probably  the  eflfect  of  drying.  Judging 
from  a  piece  picked  out,  measuring  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across, 
and  which  was  a  complete  half  section  of  a  portion  of  the  leaf  from 
the  midrib  to  the  margin,  the  entire  leaf  or  leaflet  seems  to  be 
about  two  inches  broad  by  about  four  inches  long;  but  this,  of 
course,  is  doubtful.  The  lamina  contains  a  number  of  glands,  which 
are  arranged  very  regularly  about  half  a  line  apart.  These  give  a 
peculiar  pellucid  dotted  appearance  to  the  leaf  when  looked  through 
towards  the  light,  similar  to  that  in  buchu  and  other  rutaceous  and 
hypericaceous  leaves.  The  odour  is  very  characteristic,  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  Indian  hemp,  matico,  and  cubebs.  So  much  is 
the  odour  of  the  last  two  present,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
must  be  nearly  allied  to  them,  yet  it  has  little  pungency  in  taste. 
According  to  Professor  Gubler,  Professor  Baillon,  by  comparing 
Dr.  Coutinho's  samples  of  jaborandi  with  the  Brazilian  plants  in  his 
herbarium,  has  been  able  to  assure  himself  of  the  identity  of  jaborandi 
with  a  species  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Rutacese,  the  FihcarptLs  jpinnatifoUusy 
Sem.  This  the  writer  thinks  is  an  error,  although  the  description 
of  the  whole  leaf  given  by  Professor  Gubler  exactly  agrees  with  that 
of  some  fresh  leaves  of  Pilocarpus  pi/nnatifoliua  obtained  by  Mr. 
Holmes  from  Kew  Gardens.  The  margin  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
latter  becomes  a  little  recurved  on  drying,  but  the  veinlets  appear 
much  more  raised  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  than  on  the  upper. 
The  dotted  glands  are  about  the  same  size,  perhaps  a  little  more 
numerous  than  those  on  the  jaborandi.  But  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  leaf  of  Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius^  when  dried  and  bruised,  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  jaborandi ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  the  ivy 
leaf  bruised,  and  the  infusion  in  boiling  water  smells  somewhat  like 
that  of  boiled  spinach.  The  taste  is  peculiar,  rather  pungent,  and 
produces  a  tingling  sensation  upon  the  tongpie.  The  administration 
to  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  half  a  dram  of  it  infused  in  boiling 
water,  in  about  twenty  minutes  produced  merely  a  little  flushing  in 
the  face;  the  diaphoretic  and  sialogogue  actions  were  entirely  absent. 
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Of  coarse  these  leftves  were  from  a  plant  of  hot-house  ^owth ; 
grown  in  its  natural  habitat  its  effects  might  be  different^  bat  still, 
Dr.  Ringer  and  others,  as  well  as  the  author,  who  watched  the  cases, 
and  examined  the  leaves  and  infusions  of  both,  were  satisfied  this  was 
not  the  same  as  the  jaborandi  thej  had  trliSd  before. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  somewhat  aromatic  odonr  of  jaborandi 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  produce  of  one  of  the 
Piperaceffi,  but  botanists  think  differently.  Professor  Oliver,  at  Kew 
(as  well  as  Professor  Baillon),  thought  it  was  a  rutaceous  leaf  Yet 
there  is  a  species  of  pepper  undoubtedly  called  jaborandi,  the  Piper 
Jaborandi^  VeUoeo,  the  reticulations  of  which,  by  reference  to  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum  herbarium,  are  much  like  those  of  the 
specimen  obtained  from  Paris ;  but  the  dots  are  arranged  mostly  in 
parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  the  smaller  veins,  and  are  more 
nnmerous  and  smaller  than  on  the  other,  the  leaf  also  is  more 
papyraceous,  and  appears  to  be  larger,  than  the  leaf  or  leaflet  of 
jaborandi.  Its  leaf  also  is  simple,  not  pinnate,  as  the  whole  leaf  of 
jaborandi  has  been  described  by  Professor  Gubler.  By  comparison 
with  the  leaves  of  other  species  of  Piper  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Kew,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Professor 
Oliver,  Mr.  Martindale  was  not  able  to  make  out  any  that  resembled 
hifi  sample.  If  it  be  a  pinnate  leaf,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  time 
to  look  in  that  natnral  order  for  it. 

The  MouniercB  trifolia^  Aublet,  N.  0.  Butaceas,  goes  by  the  name  of 
jaborandi  in  some  parts  of  Brazil  (U  Union  Pharmaeeutique,  1874, 
186),  but  the  leaflets  of  this  are  small,  not  larger  than  that  of  the 
common  privet,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Among  the  rutaceous 
plants  which  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  author  examined  at  Kew,  Ticorea 
jasminiflora  and  Galipea  heterophylla  most  resembled  the  sections  of 
leaf  the  latter  picked  out  of  the  jaborandi.  Until  a  farther  supply 
is  obtained,  including  the  oi^gans  of  reproduction,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  name  of  the  plant  is  that  yields  the  drug  noticed  in 
this  article. 

A  farther  supply  of  jaborandi  having  arrived  a  short  time  after 
the  pablication  of  the  previous  article,  Mr.  Martindale  tried  the 
effects  of  the  drug  upon  himself.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  results : — 

"  To  me  the  effect  seemed  simply  marvellous.  I  made  an  infusion 
of  60  grains  of  thel>raised  leaf  in  five  ounces  of  boiling  water,  allowed 
it  to  stand  for  15  minutes,  and  strained  it.  On  pouring  the  water 
upon  the  drug  I  noticed  the  characteristic  odour  had  almost  entirely 
Appeared.   The  infusion  was  of  a  pale  sherry  colour,  bad  a  mawkish 
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bitter  taste,  bat  did  not  excite  the  glowing  heat  upon  the  tongue 
that  the  leaf  itself  did.  This  I  thought  strange,  and  on  tasting  the 
dregs  I  found  they  still  retained  their  pungent  taste  when  chewed. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  if  its  diaphoretic  properties  depended  on 
the  principle  having  this  pungent  taste,  boiling  watar  does  not 
extract  it.  At  11.30  p.m.,  on  retiring  to  rest,  1  swallowed  as  much  of 
the  dregs  as  I  could,  probably  50  out  of  the  60  grains  used,  and 
washed  them  down  with  the  infusion.  In  five  minutes  I  felt  a  glow, 
an  increased  circulation,  an  uneasiness  in  the  head,  became  restless, 
and  the  secretion  of  saliva  began  to  increase.  At  11.45,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  taking  the  dose,  I  was  perspiring  freely.  The 
salivation  and  perspiration  continued  to  be  profuse  until  my  sight 
became  blurred.  At  a  distance  of  four  feet  I  could  see  my  wife, 
but  could  not  distinguish  her  eyes.  On  this  occurring  I  became  a 
little  anxious,  as  I  had  evidently  taken  an  overdose.  I  requested 
that  Dr.  Ringer  might  be  sent  for;  he  came  about  12.15  a.m.  The 
impaired  vision  still  continued,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was 
only  at  a  distance — near  objects  I  could  see  distinctly  enough.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  were  slightly  dilated,  I  was  informed.  The  pulse 
when  first  noted  was  96,  and  got  up  to  104.  The  temperature  was 
not  taken.  The  depression  was  never  very  great,  but  a  little  before 
Dr.  Ringer  came  I  began  to  shiver,  more  clothes  were  put  on  the 
bed,  and  some  spirit  and  water  given  to  me.  The  excessive  perspira- 
tion still  continued  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  A  Turkish  bath,  which 
I  have  ^quently  had,  and  seen  others  have,  was  nothing  to  it;  the 
saliva  for  a  time  required  almost  constant  ejection ;  the  secretion  of 
this  from  the  glands  in  the  cheeks  caused  a  kind  of  collapsed  feeling 
in  them.  My  speech  was  so  affected  that  articulation  was  both 
difficult  and  indistinct.  Eventually,  about  I  a.m.,  I  was  sick,  and 
vomited  at  first  a  quantity  of  saliva  which  I  had  swallowed.  Putting 
my  finger  in  my  mouth  vomiting  was  further  excited,  until  a  portion 
of  the  jaborandi  returned.  The  effects  were  now  subsiding :  more 
spirit  and  water  were  given  to  me ;  my  night-shirt,  soaked  with  per- 
spiration, was  changed.  I  was  put  into  a  warm  blanket,  and  about 
1.40  a.m.  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a  quiet  sleep  till  6  a.m.  The  pulse  on 
awakening  was  88  ;  normally  with  me  it  is  80.  I  got  up  about  7.30 
a.m.,  and  although  I  felt  squeamish  all  next  day  I  was  able  to  attend 
to  business  as  usual.  When  the  action  was  at  its  height,  on  un- 
covering my  arm,  I  am  informed  the  perspiration  passed  off  in  steam 
from  my  hand  and  night-shirt  sleeve.  The  saliva  collected,  which 
was  distinctly  alkaline,  measured  16  ounces,  in  addition  to  which  a 
quantity  had  flowed  on  to  the  pillow  while  I  slept,  as  it  was  qaite 
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wet  in  the  morning.  I  came  to  the  conclasion  that  I  should  not 
like  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  again.  Mj  thanks  are  due  to 
Dr.  Binger,  \?hose  presence  and  kindness  greatly  relieved  my 
anxiety."  ^ 

In  M.  Robin's  account  of  the  result  of  his  researches  in  Professor 
Gabler's  wards  in  ParLs,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar  action  of 
jaborandi  upon  the  vision,  which,  it  appears,  has  not  been  previously 
observed.  • 

The  strained  infusion  is  stated  to  produce  but  little  effect. 

The  Botanical  Source  of  Jaborandi.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm. 
J'mrn.,  3rd  series,  v.,  581.)  Having  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  quantity  of  jaborandi  from  Pemambuco,  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Hearon,  Squire  &  Francis,  the  author  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  several  ripe  fruits  of  the  plant.  These 
fruits  were  distinctly  rutaceous  in  their  character,  and  enabled  him  to 
confirm  Professor  Baillon's  conjecture  that  they  belong  to  that 
natural  order,  and  probably  to  a  species  of  Tilocarpus^  which,  if  not 
identical,  certainly  comes  very  near  to  the  P.  pennati/vliuSj  Lemaire. 

The  specimens  of  the  plant  examined  appear  to  belong  to  a  shrub 
about  five  feet  high.  The  root  is  cylindrical,  hardly  tapering  at  all, 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  first  twelve 
inches,  and  very  sparingly  branched.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  about  one  line  in  thickness,  and  has  a 
very  short  fracture.  The  outermost  lay  era  are  very  thin  and  papery, 
and  are  frequently  exfoliated.  A  small  portion  of  this  layer  placed 
under  a  microscope  forms  an  extremely  pretty  object,  and  is  seen  to 
consist  entirely  of  strongly  reticulated  dodecahedral  cells.  The 
odour  of  the  root  is  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  bruised  peapods  and 
orange  peel.  The  taste  is  at  first  like  that  of  green  peas,  but  this 
8oon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  tingling  sensation,  which  is 
much  moi^  powerful  than  that  produced  by  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the 
.stem,  and  endures  for  a  considerable  time.  By  gaslight  the  trans- 
versely-cut surface  of  the  bark  is  seen  to  sparkle  with  minute 
crystals. 

The  stem  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter  near  the  root,  narrowing  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  upper  branches.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  a 
greyish  brown  colour,  longitudinally  striated,  and  sprinkled  over  in 
some  specimens  with  a  number  of  white  dots,  which  are  not  lenticels, 
but  the  remains  of  old  oil  receptacles.  The  bark  of  the  stem  is  thin 
and  fragile,  and  readily  scales  off  when  the  stem  is  broken  or  bent ; 
it  has  a  short  fracture,  and  is  yellowish  white  internally  ;  its  inner 
surface  sparkles  with  minute  crystals ;  it  has  not,  to  any  appreciable 
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extent,  the  pecnliar  legnminons  taste  of  tbo  root.  The  wood  of  the 
stem  is  yellowish  white  and  remarkably  fibrons.  The  stem  is 
alternately  branched  at  a  yery  acate  angle  (about  20°),  the  branches 
being  erect  and  famished  with  alternate  leaves.  The  leaves,  one  of 
which  is  represented  on  p.  172  (  fig.  1),  are  imparipinnate,  about  nine 
inches  long,  with  from  three  to  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  which 
are  articulated  to  the  rachis,  and  have  very  short  slightly  swollen 
petiolules ;  those  of  the  upper  leaflets  are  tSboui  one  line  long ;  those 
of  the  lowest  leaflets  about  three  lines  long ;  and  the  terminal  one 
has  a  petiolule  from  half  to  one  inch  long.  The  rachis  of  the  leaf 
is  swollen  at  the  base.  The  pairs  of  leaflets  are  usually  about  1^ 
inch  apart,  the  lowest  pair  being  about  four  inches  from  the  base 
of  the  rachis. 

The  leaflets  are  very  variable  in  size,  even  on  the  same  leaf. 
Their  general  outline  is  oblong-lanceolate.  They  are  entire  (fig.  2), 
with  an  emarginate  or  even  retuse  apex,  and  an  unequal  base.  Their 
texture  is  coriaceous,  and  when  moistened  they  resemble  in  size 
and  thickness  the  leaf  of  the  cheny  laurel.  The  veins  are  prominent 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  and  branch  from  the  midrib  at  an  obtuse 
angle  (about  60°)  in  a  pinnate  manner,  remaining  distinct  until 
within  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  where  they 
become  lost  in  the  network  of  veinlets.  The  midrib  is  scarcely 
prominent  on  the  upper,  but  forms  a  distinct  keel  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaflet.  When  held  up  to  the  light  the  leaflets  are  seen  to 
be  densely  pellucidly  punctate.  These  pellucid  dots,  which  are  recep- 
tacles of  secretion,  are  not  arranged,  as  in  another  kind  of  jaborandi, 
in  lines  along  the  veinlets,  but  are  irregularly  scattered  all  over  the 
leaf,  and  appear  equally  numerous  in  every  part;  they  are  mostly 
rather  large,  but  vary  a  little  in  size.     The  whole  plant  is  glabrous. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  there  appear  to  be  two  varie- 
ties, if  not  species,  of  this  Pilocarpus,  the  one  being  perfectly  smooth 
in  every  part,  as  above  described,  and  the  other  having  the  stems, 
petioles,  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves  covered  with  a  dense  velvety 
pubescence  composed  of  simple  hairs.  The  hairs  are  not  so  numer- 
ous on  the  leaves  and  lower  part  of  the  stems,  but  appear  to  be 
singularly  persistent,  as  they  may  be  found  on  the  bark  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  stem  when  it  is  examined  with  a  lens. 
In  shape  and  size  the  leaves  resemble  those  above  described,  but  are 
rather  thinner  in  texture,  and  have  a  somewhat  different  and  less 
pungent  taste.  The  lowest  pair  of  leaflets  in  the  specimens  the  author 
has  examined  are  only  two  to  three  inches  from  the  base  of  the 
rachis.     The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  entirely  glabrous 
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leaves  on  the  stems  whicli  have  hairy  leaves,  nor  hairy  leaves  on  the 
stems  which  have  smooth  leaves,  and  therefore  considers  that  the 
plant  'with  hairy  leaves  is  probably  a  distinct  variety. 

The  inflorescence  is  a  raceme,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  judging 
from  the  peduncle  figared  on  the  next  page.  The  base  of  the  pedancle 
there  represented  is  entire,  bat  the  top  is  evidently  broken  off,  so 
that  it  may  have  been  one  or  two  inches  longer.  The  pedicels,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  scars  on  the  peduncle,  are  numerous, 
and  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  Whether  they  are  horizon- 
tal or  not  when  flowering  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  only  two 
specimens  the  author  has  seen  are  in  fruit,  and  have  the  pedicel 
deflexed  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  fruit,  fig.  3,  closely  re- 
sembles in  external  appearance  that  of  a  specimen  of  a  Cuban  plant 
in  the  British  Museum,*  referred  by  Asa  Gray  to  Pilocarpus 
heterophyUus  (PL  Wrightianea,  p.  170;  Wright,  1129).  When  per- 
fect it  consists  of  five  carpels,  of  which  not  more  than  two  or  three 
are  usually  developed  to  maturity.  When  ripe  the  carpels  dehisce  into 
two  valves,  as  in  fig.  5,  and  then  remind  one  strongly  of  miniature 
cockleshells,  fig.  4,  with  the  valves  open,  exposing  the  animals. 

This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  in  two  or  three  other 
closely  allied  genera,  the  endocarp  separates  at  a  very  early  stage,  and 
thus  forms  an  inner  case  for  the  seed,  as  represented  in  figs.  5  and  7. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  carpel,  consisting  of  the  united  epicarp  and 
mesocarp,  is  in  most  of  the  specimens  of  a  pale  brown  or  buff  colour, 
ooriaoeous,  convex  on  both  sides,  of  a  somewhat  circular  form,  but 
with  the  inner  edge  (i.e,,  that  nearest  to  the  stigma)  nearly  straight, 
marked  both  inside  (fig.  6)  and  outside  (fig.  4)  with  curved  ridges, 
which  anastomose  towards  the  outer  edge,  and  are  almost  absent 
from  the  inner  edge.  The  convex  surfaces  only  are  dotted  with  oil 
receptacles.  The  endocarp  (fig.  10)  is  smooth  and  pale  yellow,  with 
ft  wide  sinus  in  the  inner  edge,  which  is  occupied  by  a  membranous 
expansion  (fig.  7)  of  the  shape  shown  in  &g.  8.  To  the  upper  por- 
tion of  this  expansion,  which  appears  to  be  a  dilatation  of  the 
placenta,  the  seed  (fig.  9)  is  suspended  by  a  narrow,  lancet-shaped, 
extremely  short  funiculus;  this  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  seed,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  in  each  carpel,  is  black  and  shining,  some- 
what reniform,  convex  on  both  sides,  enlarging  towards  its  base,  and 
forming  a  sharp  ridge  at  the  back  towards  the  apex. 


*  The  geniu  Oalipea,  to  which  P.  heterophyllui  has  been  referred,  is  dis- 
tiDgnished  from  Pilocarput  by  the  convolute  cotyledons,  tabular  flowers,  and 
others  not  versatile. 
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1.  An  entire  leaf.  2.  Leaflet :  under  side,  showing  the  venation.  3.  Au 
entire  fruit  and  pedoncle— nat.  size.  4.  Ditto,  with  two  carpels  only  developed, 
showing  the  deflezed  pedicel.  5.  Carpel,  showing  the  dehiscence.  6.  A  car- 
peUaiy  valve  with  the  endooarp  renxoved,  showing  the  reticulated  inner  surface. 
7.  Endocarp,  showing  the  dilated  placenta  and  short  funiculus.  8.  Placenta 
separated.  9.  Seed :  a,  hilum.  10.  Endocarp  without  placenta.  11.  Cotyle- 
don. 

The  hilum  is  lancet-shaped,  the  vessels  appearing  to  pass  thron^jfli 
its  lower  end  (fig.  9  a).  The  testa  is  thick  and  coriaoeons,  the  endo- 
pleura  membranous.  The  seed  is  inverted,  somewhat  reniform  in 
outline,  with  a  superior  radicle,  plano-convex  cotyledons,  and  is 
ezalbuminons,  the  radicle  being  very  minute  (fig,  11). 

The  genus  Pilocarpus,  to  which  this  plant  has  been  referred  bj 
Professor  Baillon,  was  limited,  as  originally  defined  by  Vahl  to 
plants  with  simple  leaves,  and  seeds  having  biauriculate  cotyledons. 
As  further  extended  by  Bertham  and  Ho.»ker  in  their  "Genera 
Plantarum,"  p.  209,  Ihu  plants  of  the  genus  Pll-varpjis  are  said  to 
have  "simple,  temate,  or  pijUmte  leaves,"  while  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  cotyledons  being  biauriculate.  The  seeds,  however,  are  stated 
to  be  ovate,  with  a  membranaceous  testa,  and  exalbuminous. 

The  jaborandi  plant  differs  from  the  description  of  the  genus,  as 
defined  in  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  only  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — the  seeds  are  somewhat  reniform,  tlot  ovate,  and  the  testa 
is  coriaceous, not  membranaceous.  The  cotyledons  are  not  auriculate, 
but  as  that  character  is  not  given  as  an  important  one,  it  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  plant  from  the  genus.  Since  there  are 
several  genera  closely  allied  to  Pilocarpus  in  the  tribe  {Zanthoxylece) 
to  which  jaborandi  evidently  belongs,  it  will  not  be  possible,  until 
the  flowers  of  the  jaborandi  plant  have  been  examined,  to  decide 
with  certainty  whether  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Pilocarpus  or  not, 
for  the  above-mentioned  differences  can  scarcely  be  considered 
sufficient  to  separate  it. 

Whether  it  be  identical  with  the  Pilocarpus  pcnnatifolius  of 
Lemaire  is  more  doubtful  for  the  following  reasons : — 

The  fruit  of  Lemaire's  plant  has  not,  the  author  thinks,  been 
described. 

The  plant  of  P.  pcnnatifolius  at  Kew,  which  is  without  doubt 
Lemaire's  plant,  has  a  much  longer  and  stouter  raceme  (2-3  times 
the  diameter  and  nearly  twice  as  long)  than  that  of  the  jaborandi, 
and  has  quite  a  succulent  appearance. 

The  leaves  of  L6maire's  plant  are  of  much  thinner  texture  than 
those  of  the  jaborandi,  and  the  veins  on  the  upper  surface  are  much 
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less  prominent;  the  leaves  also  taper  below  mucli  more  hkpidlj  than 
in  the  jaborandi. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  different.  Lemaire's  plant,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  extratropical,  while  the  Pemambnco  plant  oomes 
from  near  the  equator. 

Hairs  do  not  appear  to  be  present  even  on  the  youngest  leaves  of 
the  smooth  variety  of  jaborandi,  but  are  stated  by  L^maire  to  be 
present  in  the  young  parts  of  his  plant. 

It  appears,  probable,  therefore,  that  the  jaborandi  of  Pemambnco 
is  a  species  of  Pilocarpus^  which,  judging  from  the  materials  at  pre- 
sent examined,  comes  very  near  to  the  species  suggested  by  Professor 
Baillon,  although  probably  distinct  from  it^ 

The  hairy  variety  of  jaborandi  seems  to  oome  much  nearer  in  the 
texture  of  its  leaves  to  P.  pennatifolius,  Lemaire,  but  from  the  per- 
sistence of  the  hairs,  even  upon  the  grey  bark,  the  author  is  inclined 
to  think  it  also  a  distinct  plant. 

Whether  these  conjectures  are  corrector  not  can,  however,  only  be 
decided  by  the  arrival  of  flowering  specimens  of  the  plant,  which  the 
author  hopes,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Squire,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  during  the  present  year. 

As  there  are  several  plants  used  in  South  America  under  the 
name  of  jaborandi,  which  seem  to  possess  somewhat  similar  proper- 
ties in  varying  degrees,  it  will  be  well  in  future  experiments  to 
distinguish  the  jaborandi  here  described  and  figured  as  Pemambnco 
jaborandi.  Another  species,  which  is  in  use  both  in  France  and  this 
country,  is  a  kind  of  Piper.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Pemambnco  jaborandi  by  the  thin  texture  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
acuminate,  and  has  pellucid  dots  so  minute  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  wlien  the  leaf  is  held  up  to  the  light. 

Further  Note  on  the  Botanical  Source  of  Jaborandi  E.  M. 
Holmes.  (Pharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  641.)  In  the  65th 
fasciculus  of  Martins'  great  work,  the  "  Flora  Brasiliensis,"  contain- 
ing the  PnitacecB,  by  Engler, — only  recently  published,  three  new 
species  of  Piloca/rptia  with  pinnate  leaves  are  mentioned,  viz. :— P. 
Selloanus^  Engl.,  P.  grandiflorus^  Engl.,  and  P.  macrocarptUf  EngL 
Of  these  the  description  of  P.  Selloanus  answers  to  the  smooth 
variety  of  jaborandi  of  Pemambuoo  much  more  nearly  than  that 
of  P.  pennaiifoliuSy  Lem. 

From  the  following  analysis  of  the  pinnate-leaved  species,  copied 
from  the  above  work,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  auUior  separates 
the  species  with  smooHi  leaves  from  those  with  hairy  leaves ;  hence, 
if  this  arrangement  be  accepted,  the  hairy  variety  of  the  Pemam- 
bnco jaborandi  must  belong  to  a  distinct  species : — 
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6.— LeATes  iznparipmnate,  2-6  jugftie. 
a.  Leayes  smooth  on  both  sides. 

P.  SelloantUy  Engl. ;  leaves  2-3  jngate. 

Pedicels  slender,  siz  times  longer  than  the  bnds;  ovary 
smooth. 
P.  ffrandiJUmu,  Engl. ;  leaves  6  jngate. 

Pedicels  thick,  scarcely  longer  than  the  bads ;  ovary  densely 
ferroginons-pilose. 
6.  Leaves  shortly  pilose  beneath,  especially  on  the  nerves. 
P.  peTtnatifoHuM,  Lem. ;  leaves  1-8  jngate. 

Leaflets  linear ;  oblong  midrib ;  and  lateral  veins  prominent 
beneath. 
P.  Goudotianus,  Tnlasne ;  leaves  1  jngate  and  nnifoliate. 

Leaves   large,  obovate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  midrib  only 
rather  prominent  beneath. 
P.  macrocarpuM,  EngL ;  not  Bof&oiently  known. 

The  following  is  a  taranslafcion  of  the  diagnosis  of  P.  Selloanw : — 

'^Sten  covered  with  thin  purple  bark,  leafy  towards  the  apex. 
Leaves  imparipinnate.  Petiole  of  leaf  semiterete,  flattened  a  little 
above,  quite  glabrous.  Leaflets  trijugate,  oblong,  distinct,  nearly 
equal,  obtuse,  margin  reflexed,  membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous, 
greyish  green,  quite  glabrous  on  both  sides,  pellucid  punctate ;  mid- 
rib sulcata  above,  very  prominent  beneath ;  lateral  nerves  rather 
prominent  beneath  ;  petiole  of  leaflet  short.  Bdceme  terminal,  nearly 
three  times  longer  than  the  leaves,  terete,  purple,  quite  glabrous,  witii 
slender  pedicels  horizontally  patent  and  slightly  hairy,  six  times 
longer  than  the  buds,  and  furnished  at  the  middle  and  base  with 
two  minute  ciliolate  bracts.  Calyx  very  short,  with  broad  rounded 
lobes,  which  are  ciliolate.  Petals  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  acute,  fur- 
nished with  a  prominent  midrib,  inflexed  at  the  upper  margin  and 
at  the  apicnles.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  petals.  Ovary  depressed, 
globose,  very  smooth,  half  included  in  the  disk,  and  crowned  with  a 
short,  rather  thick  style." 

The  figure  represents  the  leaves  as  being  slightly  emarginate. 
In  the  greyish  green  leaves,  slender  peduncle  and  pedicels,  and 
smooth  ^uit,  P.  Selloarms  agrees  with  the  jaborandi  plant ;  but  the 
pedicels  of  P.  SelloamMs  are  longer  and  hairy ;  this,  however,  future 
specimens  of  jaborandi  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  of  no  importance. 

P.  pennaiifoliiiSf  Lem.,  is  described  as  having  bright  green  leaves, 
hairy  on  the  veins  beneath,  and  a  thick  peduncle  with  short  thick 
pedicels.  So  &r,  therefore,  as  the  most  recent  researches  on  this 
genus  have  made  known  the  species,  jaborandi  must  be  said  to  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  to  P.  Selloanus  than  to  P.  permatifoliuSj  Lem. 

A  Second  Kind  of  Jaborandi.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd 
series,  v.,  781.)      In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bevista  FarmacSuticaf 
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pablisbed  by  tho  Pharmacentical  Society  of  tbe  Argentine  Republic, 
Sefior  Domingo  Parodi,  gives  an  acconnt  of  a  chemical  investigation 
by  himself  of  the  active  principles  of  jaborandi.  Although  the  drug 
described  by  him  is  not,  as  he  appears  to  think,  identical  with  the  ja- 
borandi of  Pernambnco,  yet  his  method  of  procedure  in  examining 
the  drug,  and  the  results  he  obtained,  may  be  not  without  interest. 

The  jaborandi  which  he  has  examined  is  that  used  by  the  natives 
of  Paraguay,  and  is  evidently,  judging  from  the  botanical  descrip- 
tion given  by  him,  a  species  of  Piper,  but  it  does  not,  as  he  suggests, 
correspond  to  the  Piper  Jaborandi  of  Velloso.  The  plant  described 
by  Velloso  has  four  stamens  and  four  stigmas,  that  described  by 
Parodi  has  two  stamens  and  three  stigmas.  According  to  the 
author,  "  jaborandi "  is  a  sort  of  generic  name  applied  to  various 
plants  having  an  acrid  or  pungent  taste,  but  restricted  in  Paragaay, 
in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  to  the  Piper  which  he  describes.  That 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  plant  which  Parodi 
examined,  his  description  is  here  quoted  verhaiim  et  literatim  ; — 

"  Jaborandi. — SuflFruticosum,  tri-ulnare  ramosum,  glaberrimura. 
Caule  tereti  nodoso  inmaculato.  Foliis  modice  petiolatis,  usque 
9-pollicaria,  subcoriaceis  s.  potius  membranaceis,  ovatis,  opacis; 
supero  oblon go- ovatis,  apice  breviter  attenuatis,  basi  rotundatis 
parum  inequaliter  productis. 

"Petiolis  super  sulcum  lasviter  caniculicatis,  non  marginatis. 
Spic88  oppositifolisB,  erectaa,  mediocres,  breviter  pedunculated,  pedun- 
culis  subtilissime  pubescens,  hermaphroditaB.  Bractse  floras  clavate, 
pressione  angulat«B,  apice  convezsD,  margine  dense  pubescentes. 

"  Filamenta  elongata,  crassa,  marcescens.  Antheree  2,  mono- 
thec8B,  lateral es,  apice  conniventes,  basi  divaricatce,  flavas,  sicca 
f  nscad,  rima  laterale.  Stylus  brevissimus,  persistens.  Stigmata  3, 
raro  2,  brevia,  crassiuscula,  divaricata.  Baccee  ferae  exsuccaa,  con- 
fertissime,  obovato-trigone,  albumine  farinosa.  In  sylva,  loco 
humido  prope  Caacupe.*' 

The  properties  of  the  Paraguay  jaborandi  resemble  those  of  Per- 
nambnco jaborandi,  being  powerfully  sialogogue  and  sudorific. 

The  former  is  used  for  bites  of  poisonous  reptiles,  the  expressed 
juice  being  applied  to  the  wound,  and  a  cup  of  an  infusion  prepared 
with  the  fruiting  spikes,  leaves,  or  roots,  taken  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  copious  perspiration  ensues. 

It  is  also  commonly  used  for  marsh  fevers,  and  generally  with  a 
favourable  result.  Externally  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder, 
plaster,  or  decoction,  as  a  stimulant  and  detergent. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  these  properties  were  due  to  the 
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essential  oil  alone,  Parodi  made  the  foUowiAg  ezaminaidoQ  of  the 

Two  kilograms  of  the  leaves  and  spikes,  with  flowers  and  young 
frnits,  were  macerated  for  twelre  hours  in  six  times  their  weight  of 
water,  and  then  snhmitted  to  distillation. 

The  first  kilogram  of  water  that  came  over  possessed  a  pungent 
and  acrid  taste,  and  ha4  aq  opaleseent  appearance,  with  some 
drops  of  oily  liquid  floating  upon  the  surfaee.  Being  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  th'S  greater  proportion  of  the  essential  oil 
separated;  its  taste  was  acvid  and  caustic.  A  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  was  then  passed  through  the  oil,  and  this  produced 
a  crystaUine  mass  similar  to  artificial  camphor.  The  contents  of 
the  retort  were  then  ezpressedi  and  the  resulting  liquid  filtered  and 
carefoUy  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  extract  thus  obtained  was 
macerated  for  two  hours  with  alcohol  of  40°,  which  separated  the 
^ammy  part  The  alcoholic  solution  was  then  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
afterwards  treated  with  pure  benzine.  The  mixture  was  shaken,  the 
benzine  solution  separated,  and  then  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  open 
sir.  In  this  way  two  grams  of  an  amorphous  residue  were  obtained, 
which,  when  redissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  left  a  little  resin,  and 
the  alcohol  being  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  there  appeared  in 
it  small  groups  of  interlaced  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system.  These  crystals  heated  in  a  tube  with  soda  lime 
gave  off  an  abundance  of  ammoniacal  vapours.  The  crystals  were 
easily  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol  and  bepzine,  bnt  little  soluble  in 
dilute  adds  and  in  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by 
phosphomolybdate  of  soda  and  by  phosphotungstate  of  soda.  This 
^ilfa^id  has  but  weak  affinities  for  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  it 
a  tawny  yellow,  passing  slowly  to  green.  It  is  fusible  at  110°,  and 
decou^>08ed  at  a  much  higher  temperatnre.  The  crystals  treated 
with  nitric  acid  give  off  nitrons  vapours,  and  leave  a  residue  of 
resinoTiB  appearance  and  extremely  bitter  taste.  6r.  0'50  submitted 
to  analysis  gave : — 

Carbon 57'SO 

Hydrogen 6-86 

Nitrogen 13-67 

Oxygen 23-27 

100-00 

One  hundred  parts  combine  with  17*5  of  hydrochloric  acid,  giving 
to  equivalent  which  leads   to   the  formula  CjjoHigNjOg.       The 

N 
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characters  of  this  substance  seem  to  allow  of  its  being  placed, 
under  the  name  of  jaborandine,  in  the  series  of  crystalline  prin- 
ciples obtained  from  Fipercbcem:  viz.,  piperine,  methjsticine,  and 
kawaine. 

Mr.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  name  "jaborandine"  having 
been  thus  appropriated,  it  will  be  necessary,  should  any  crystalline 
principle  be  obtained  from  Pernambuoo  jaborandi,  to  choose  some 
other  name  for  it,  such  as  "  pilocarpine." 

JaborandL    M.   Planch  on.     (Abstract  of  a  paper  read   at    a 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Soci6t6  de  Pharmacie,  March  3;  Pharm.  Joum,^ 
3rd  series,  v.,  838.)     The  author  is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  plant  belong^  to  the  genus  PUoca/rpuSf  of  which  it  presents 
all  the  characters ;  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and  their  structare 
being  exactly  those  of  plants  of  that  genus.     The  fruit  resembles  in 
all  points  those  in  the  museum  belonging  to  the  genus  Pilocarpus^ 
and  particularly  P.  heterophylltUf  A.  Gray ;  the  fruit  of  P.  pennati- 
foliriSy  Linn.,  is  unknown.     Referring  to  the  question  whether  the 
occurrence  of  glabrous  and  very  pubescent  leaves  indicates  that  they 
are  derived  from  plants  of  two  different  species,  he  remarks  that  if 
they  occurred  alone  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  were,  and 
the  opinion  would  have  received  support  from  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  inflorescence,  it  being  sometimes  terminal,  and  sometimes 
occurring  upon  branches  which  had  already  lost  their  leaves.     But 
after  examining  some  specimens  bearing  several  branches  upon  the 
same  stem,  he  thinks  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  leaves  exist  in  all 
the  gradations  between  the  glabrous  and  pubescent  forms.     More- 
over, L^maire's  diagnosis  of  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  indicates  that 
the  plant,  though  at  first  pubescent,  becomes  glabrous  proportionally 
as  it  increases  in  age  :  "  frutex  prima  juventate  totus  puberulus, 
deinde  glabratus.''     The  difference  in  thelposition  of  the  inflorescence 
does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  organs  of  vegetation,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  divide  the  plants 
into  two  true  species.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  specimens  examined 
were  the  products  of  a  single  species,  M.  Planchon  considers  that, 
notwithstanding  they  are  yet  imperfect,  they  confirm  the  original 
conjecture  of  Baillon  that  they  are  referable  to  Pilacarptu  penncUi- 
foliua.     The  larger  glabrous  leaves  correspond  in  all  respects  to 
those  of  that  species  in  the  herbarium  of  the  museum.     The  flowers, 
however,  differ  in  some  respects,  but  the  differences  he  considers  are 
probably  individual  rather  than  specific.     The  terminal  inflorescence 
hitherto  discovered  with  the  jaborandi  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  compare  with  the  adult  inflorescence  of  the  museum  specimens, 
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whilst  the  latter  do  not  include  a  plant  having  lateral  inflorescence. 
Examined  nnder  the  microscope,  the  roots  were  found  to  contain 
nmnerons  large  resiniferous  cells  in  all  the  layers,  except  the  thin 
exfoliating  periderm.  In  the  bark,  below  the  suberosp  layer,  is  a 
circle  of  well  characterized  glands,  analogous  to  the  oleiferous 
glands  of  Citrus ;  whilst  in  the  liber  layer  are  sclerogenous  cells, 
containing  a  drop  of  resinous  matter,  and  more  internally  are  resini- 
feroQs  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  root.  The  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf  is  rather  simple.  An  amorphous  cuticle  covering  a 
single  layer  of  square  or  rectangular  cells  represents  the  epiderm. 
Upon  the  upper  side,  immediately  below  this  epiderm,  is  a  series  of 
long  narrow  cells  extending  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  crowded 
together  and  containing  chlorophyl.  Lastly  there  is  a  loose  paren- 
chyma of  cells  also  containing  green  granular  matter.  This  paren- 
chyma, frequently  interspersed  with  air  lacunse,  extends  to  the 
epidermic  layer  of  the  lower  surface.  Here  and  there  fibro- vascular 
bundles  occur,  corresponding  to  the  section  of  the  nerves;  and  in  the 
middle,  at  the  point  where  the  median  nerve  would  be  found,  is  a 
well  developed  bundle  of  ligneous  tissue,  intermixed  with  spiral 
vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  parenchyma  are  large  translucid 
oleiferous  glands,  formed  of  intercellular  cavities,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  special  cells,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  surround* 
ing  tissue,  and  which  form  a  continuous  wall  to  the  gland.  These 
cells  are  scattered  here  and  there  through  all  the  section ;  some- 
times they  approach  the  upper  surface,  breaking  in  upon  the  layers 
of  chlorophyl  cells,  but  the  greater,  number  occur  towards  the  lower 
surface.  The  stomata  of  the  leaves,  which  are  especially  numerous 
on  the  nnder  surface,  are  rather  small,  ellipsoid  in  form,  and  sur- 
iDonded  by  two  reniform  cells ;  the  hairs  are  simple  and  unicellular. 
The  thick  tawny-grey  or  brown  petals  of  the  flower  are  marked  by 
nnmerous  well-developed  oil  glands  ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  when 
moistened  with  warm  water  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  they  gave 
off  an  odonr  which  was  much  finer  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  leaves,  and  resembling  the  smell  of  citron.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, M.  Planchon  stated  that  from  recent  experiments  the  stem  bark 
appeared  to  possess  the  same  properties  as  the  leaves* 

Chemical  Examination  of  JaborandL  M.  By  ass  on.  (Bejpertoire 
^  PhamMcie,  March  25,  1875 ;  Pharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  826.) 
The  author  has  been  engaged  in  an  investigation  having  for  its 
^^bject  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  jaborandi,  a 
portion  of  which  drug  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  Dr.  Coutinho, 
(or  the  purpose.     He  reports  the  isolation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
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alkaloidal  sabstance,  which  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog 
cansed  an  abnndant  flow  of  saliva. 

The  leaves  under  examination  were  first  allowed  to  macerate  in 
90**  alcohol,'  which  treatment  was  continned  during  two  months  in 
consequence  of  the  author's  absence  from  home.  The  alcoholic 
liquor,  which  was  of  a  green  colour,  was  then  separated  from  the 
leaves  by  filtration,  and  submitted  to  distillation.  The  addition  of 
water  to  the  distilled  alcohol  rendered  it  slightly  turbid,  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  little  essential  oil.  A  certain  quantity  of  this  oil 
wafi  swallowed  in  suspension  in  the  diluted  alcohol  without  having 
any  apparent  effect.  The  taste  was  pungent  and  persistent.  The 
residue  from  the  distillation,  allowed  to  stand,  deposited  a  relatively 
considerable  quantity  of  agreen  substance  presenting  all  the  characters 
of  chlorophyl.  After  filtering,  the  liquid  was  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  had  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  after  a  time  deposited  a 
brown  matter,  which,  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water, 
presented  all  the  characters  of  a  resin ;  it  was  slightly  acrid  to  the 
taste,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  medicinal  action.  A  portion 
of  the  liquid  was  evaporated,  and  milk  of  lime  added,  when  the  red- 
dish brown  colour  was  immediately  changed  to  a  fine  yellow. 

Desiccation  having  been  effected  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
60°  C,  the  residue  was  exhausted  with  a  great  excess  of  chloroform. 
Distillation  and  evaporation  of  this  liquid  yielded  a  yellow-brown 
glutinous  residue,  presenting  no  trace  of  crystallization,  and  showing 
under  the  glass  oleaginous  particles.  Treated  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  partly  dissolved,  and  formed  a  slightly  brown 
acid  and  aromatic  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  threw  down  some  glutinous  flakes.  Shaken  with  ether,  and 
the  ether  evaporated,  it  yielded  a  viscous  aromatic  substance  and 
some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

This  substance  the  author  found  to  be  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  was  precipitated  by  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  in  acid  solu- 
tion. The  yellowish  white  precipitate  resembled  in  its  characters 
the  best  defined  alkaloids.  The  taste  of  this  substance  was  acrid, 
with  a  bitter  aftertaste,  and  a  small  quantity  which  was  tasted  by 
the  author  was  sufficient  to  provoke  the  commencement  of  salivation 
but  without  sweating. 

To  another  portion  of  the  original  liquid  lime  was  added,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  distillation.  There  was  an  abundant  evolution  of 
ammonia,  and,  to  judge  by  the  characteristic  odour,  of  methylamine 
or  an  analogous  base.     The  distilled  liquor,  agitated  with  ether, 
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jielded  a  small  quantity  of  oleaginoas  viscous  substance  presenting 
^  the  cliaracters  of  the  foregoing.  When  the  distilled  liquor  no 
longer  gave  anj  reaction  of  alkaloid,  the  residue  was  evaporated  and 
dried,  then  treated  as  before  with  chloroform,  with  the  same  result 
After  treatment  with  chloroform,  absolute  alcohol  removed  a 
nnall  quantity  of  resin  similar  to  that  which  was  deposited  spon* 
taneously  by  the  distilled  liquor.  The  residue,  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  yielded  nothing  to  ether.  The  greater  portion  of  it  dissolved 
m  boiHng  water,  the  insoluble  portion  being  formed  almost 
entirely  of  excess  of  lime.  The  aqueous  solution  deposited  upon 
cooling  a  small  quantity  of  white  matter,  which  was  converted  by 
^cination  into  carbonate  of  lime.  The  author  was  not  able  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substances,  among  which  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  organic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  the  alkaloidal  substance  obtained  was  too  small 
to  allow  of  a  chemical  examination  of  it ;  but  M.  Byasson  concludes 
from  his  experiments  that  the  active  principle  contained  in  jaborandi 
leaves  is  a  liquid,  viscous,  aromatic  alkaloid,  having  an  acrid  and 
bitter  taste,  and  capable,  like  nicotine,  of  being  carried  over  in 
distillation  by  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  The 
method  by  which  it  was  obtained  shows  that  it  is  soluble  in  chloro* 
form,  ether,  abscdute  alcohol,  ammoniacal  water,  and  dilute  acids ; 
also  that  it  is  displaced  by  ammonia,  and  that  ether  removes  it  from 
aqueous  solution. 

M.  Byasson  proposes  to  call  this  new  alkaloid  "jaborandine; "  but, 
as  this  name  has  already  been  appropriated  to  the  alkaloid  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Piper  referred  to  before  (see  p.  178),  the  anticipa- 
tory suggestion  of  Mr.  Holmes  that  it  should  be  called  ''pilocarpine" 
seems  to  be  preferable. 

The  Alkaloid  and  Active  Principle  of  Jaborandi.  A.  W. 
Gerrard.  (JPharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  866,  965.)  The  author 
succeeded  in  isolating  from  jaborandi  an  alkaloid  having  the 
full  medicinal  effects  of  the  drug.  At  Mr.  Holmes's  suggestion,  he 
gives  it  the  name  piloearpme ;  the  term  jcbborandine  having  been 
already  appropriated  for  an  alkaloid,  discovered  by  D.  Farodi,  in 
another  kind  of  jaborandi  (see  the  previous  article).  The  alka- 
loidal character  of  this  active  principle  was  proved  by  its  behaviour 
to  phosphomolybdic  acid,  phosphomolybdate  of  soda,  iodohydrargy- 
rate  of  potassium,  and  ammonia. 

He  recommends  the  following  process  for  its  preparation : — 
Prepare  a  soft  extract,  either  of  leaf  or  bark,  with  50  per  cent 
alcohol.     Digest  this  with  water,  filter,  and  wash.     Evaporate  the 
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filtrate  to  a  soft  extract,  cautionslj  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
shake  well  with  chloroform,  separate  the  chloroform  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate ;  the  residae  is  the  alkaloid  pilocarpine  -vrith 
probably  a  small  amount  of  impurity. 

The  alkaloid,  as  at  first  obtained  by  Mr.  Oerrard,  was  amorpHons, 
and  its  soft  nature  made  it  appear  doubtful  whether  it  would  jrield 
itself  in  a  crystalKne  condition.  Subsequent  results,  however,  dis- 
pelled these  doubts.  A  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  weighing  45 
grains  was  prepared.  To  this  distilled  water  was  added,  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop,  until  the  alkaloid  was  nearly  dissolved 
and  the  solution  was  neutral.  The  solution  was  set  aside  to  evapo- 
rate slowly.  At  the  end  of  three  days  it  had  become  of  a  syrupy 
consistence,  with  no  appearance  of  crystallization ;  in  three  days 
more,  the  portions  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  capsule  presented  a 
granular  appearance ;  a  portion  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  showed  with  a  high  power  a  few 
prismatic  crystals.  After  four  days  further  waiting  it  failed  to 
yield  itself  as  a  definite  crystalline  substance.  A  fresh  portion  of 
the  alkaloid  was  now  prepared,  and  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  was 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  other  with  nitric  acid,  and 
set  aside.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  were  examined;  the  nitric 
acid  solution  had  yielded  a  mass  of  fidrly  well-defined  colonrless 
crystals,  with  a  substratum  of  light  brown  coloured  matter ;  the 
hydrochloric  solution  presented  no  crystals.  At  his  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  author  submitted  the  crystals  of  nitrate  to  Dr.  Sidney 
Ringer,  who  was  glad  to  receive  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  therapeutic  test  which  should  be  final  as  to  their  identity  with 
the  active  principle  and  alkaloid.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
Mr.  L.  S.  Jameson,  Dr.  Ringer's  assistant. 

"  At  1.45  p.m.,  gr.  ss.  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  'was 
given  to  patient,  his  temperature  99*4,  and  pulse  104,  dinner  having 
been  taken  one  hour  and  a  half  previously.  No  visible  effect  till 
2.80  p.m.,  when  face  and  chest  became  more  flushed,  and  a  slight 
perspiration  broke  out  over  the  same  parts.  In  about  five  minntes 
the  whole  body  was  covered  with  a  proftise  perspiration,  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  spitting  a  large  quantity  of  saliva ;  temperature 
98*8,  pulse  100,  and  no  effect  upon  the  eyesight.  The  salivation 
and  sweating  continued  till  7.20  p.m.,  both  much  diminishing 
during  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Afber  this  patient  got  U]) 
and  dressed  himself,  feeling  very  thirsty,  otherwise  perfectly  well. 

"  No  difference  in  sphygmographic  tracing  taken  before  and 
during  sweating.*' 
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Following  is  a  report  of  its  action  upon  the  eye : — 
''At  11  a.m.,  a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine,  gr.  i. 
^  i^i  P^ti  into  each  eye ;   in  about  twenty  minutes  pupils  were  con- 
tracted to  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin*s  head.     No  pain  or  un« 
comfortable  sensation  produced. 

"  Before  administration  patient  could  not  read  more  than  a  word 
here  and  there  of  4|  Snellen's  Test  Types»  when  held  at  the  end  of 
the  bed,  a  distance  of  five  feet. 

"  When  pupils  contracted  to  above  size,  she  could  read  the  whole 
paragraph,  continually  and  with  ease,  four  feet  beyond  the  end  of 
the  bed. 

"  Same  results  obtained  in  another  case  when  the  same  solution 
was  used,  but  distances  at  which  patient  could  see  were  not 
measured." 

Besides  the  alkaloid,  jaborandi  contains  an  acrid  resin  before 
mentioned,  tannin,  volatile  oil,  and  chlorophyL  The  acrid  resin  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  possesses  properties  which  indicate  it  to  be  the 
substance  by  which  the  effects  of  its  external  application  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  author  promises  to  continue  his  researches  on  this  in- 
teresting  alkaloid,  and  states  that  Dr.  Attfield  will  make  a  chemical 
analysis  of  it  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  in  a  pure  condition  is 
obtained. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  com- 
plete cryBtaJlization  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine. 

Biythrozylon  Coca.  £.  B.  Shuttleworth.  (Canadian  Pharm, 
Jcum.^  November,  1874.)  Some  time  ago,  a  sample  of  coca  leaves, 
weighing  several  pounds,  was  forwarded  to  the  writer,  accompanied 
by  a  request  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  most  eligible  form  in  which  the  drug  might  be 
administered.  As  the  coca  plant  is  coming  more  frequently  into 
notice,  and  as  its  powerful  remedial  properties  flavour  the  idea  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  introduced  into  the  '*  Materia  Medica,"  he 
offers  a  record  of  the  result  of  these  experiments,  together  with  that 
of  others  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  formulsa  for 
possible  preparations  of  the  drug. 

Niemann  (Arch.  Fharm.^  dii.,  120,  291;  CAem.  News^  July, 
1860)  made  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  plant,  and  gives,  as  its 
constituents,  a  crystallizable  basic  substance  (cocaine),  a  volatile 
odoriferous  substance,  a  peculiar  tannin  (cocatannic  acid),  and  a 
waxy  body,  termed  coca  wax. 
Bianiahu  Martin  (Joum.  de  Pharm,,  1859,  283)  found  a  peculiar 
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bitter  principle,  extractive,  chlorophyl,  a  substance  analogous  to 
theine,  and  salts  of  lime.  Maisch  {Amer,  Joum,  Pharm,,  1861, 
496)  was  led  to  think  that  tbe  leaves  contained  a  volatile  alkaloid. 
This  supposition  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Lossen  {Ann, 
Ghem,  Tharm.,  cxxi.,  347),  who  isolated  this  principle,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Woehler,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  these  in- 
vestigations, named  the  new  alkaloid  hygrine.  Lessen  also  found 
that  cocaine,  when  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  was  decomposed, 
benzoic  acid  and  a  new  base,  ecgonine,  being  produced.  This  fact 
operates  against  attempts  to  extract  cocaine  with  acid  liquors,  and 
its  importance  was  recognized  by  Lessen,  who  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  Niemann's  plan,  in  which  acidnlated  alcohol  was 
employed,  and  the  substitution  of  infusion  with  simple  water. 

Cocaine,  which  has  been  described  by  Watts  (Diet,  of  Chem.,  i., 
1059),  "crystallizes  in  small  colourless  inodorous  prisms,  having 
a  slightly  bitter  taste."  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether.  It  is  strongly  alka- 
Kne,  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  and  neutralizes  them  completely.  It 
fuses  at  98^  C,  and  is  decomposed  at  higher  temperatm*es,  yielding 
ammoniacal  products.  In  most  of  its  reactions  cocaine  resembles 
atropia,  but  that  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  different,  and  the 
melting  points  of  the  two  alkaloids  are  not  coincident.  The  for- 
mula assigned  to  it  is  Cig  H^g  N  O^. 

Hygrine,  the  other  alkaloidal  constituent  of  coca,  assumes,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  the  form  of  a  thick  oil,  of  yellowish  colour. 
It  posse^es  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  burning  taste,  and  an 
odour  of  trimethylamin.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  deliquescent  salt.  It  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
poisonous. 

The  points  which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  which  are  embodied  in  the  above  particulars,  are,  that  coca 
contains  two  active  principles  on  which  its  medicinal  virtues  de» 
pend ;  that  one  of  these  is  mutable  in  the  presence  of  acids,  tiie 
other  volatile,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  dissipated  by  heat ;  and 
that  both  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  probable  that 
both  exist  in  the  plant  in  combination  with  some  acids,  as  the  addi* 
tion  of  a  little  lime  or  alkali  developes  to  a  much  greater  extent 
the  characteristic  taste,  and  also  the  activity  of  the  drug.  A  simple 
infusion  is,  however,  often  employed,  and  the  full  effects  of  tibie 
medicine  appear  to  be  realized  ht)m  its  administration.  This  is 
the  oldest,  and  almost  the  only  preparation   of    coca  which  has 
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been  used,  and  to   this  attention  may  with  propriety  be  first  di- 
rected. 

In/usum  Cocoe, — Take  of  coca,  bruised,  one  onnoe ;  boiling  water, 
ten  finid  ounces.    Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour,  and  strain. 

This  preparation  resembles  in  ajipearance  and  odour  an  infusion 
of  ordinaiy  green  tea.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  alkaline, 
recalling  infusion  of  spearmint.  The  benumbing  sensation  ex* 
perienced  when  chewing  the  leaves,  is  not  so  perceptible  in  this 
infdsion.  By  applying  to  the  dregs  a  slight  pressure,  about  eight 
onnces  of  liquid  may  be  recovered.  Each  ounce  of  the  preparation 
will  therefore  be  equivalent  to  a  dram  of  the  leaves.  The  dose 
may  be  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

Ext.  CoccB  Aquomm.^-Coca,  in  moderately  coarse  (No.  40)  powder ; 
water  a  sufficiency.  Macerate  the  coca  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  water  for  12  hours,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120^  F. 
Transfer  to  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  with  water.  Evaporate,  by 
means  of  water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

The  extract,  thus  prepared,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  bitter 
but  not  very  characteristic  taste,  100  parts  of  leaves  yield  36  parte 
of  extract.     The  dose  may  be  from  15  to  30  grains. 

ExL  Goo(B  Alcoholicum. — Coca  in  moderately  fine  (No.  50)  powder 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '838,  a  sufficiency.  Moisten  the  powder  with  alcohol, 
and  pack  tightly  in  a  percolator.  Add  alcohol,  and  continue  the 
percolation  until  the  powder  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  perco- 
late, by  means  of  a  water  bath,  at  a  tepiperature  not  exceeding 
150**  F.,  until  the  extract  is  of  proper  consistence. 

This  extract  is  much  superior  to  that  prepared  by  water,  possess- 
ing, in  the  highest  degree,  the  characteristic  taste  and  odour  of  the 
plant,  and  possessing  also  in  full  its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  of 
a  green  colour,  resembling  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  and  is  apparently 
resinous  in  character.  This  characteristic  is  attributable  to  the 
coca  wax  or  other  concrete  oily  sabstance  with  which  the  extract 
is  mixed.  When  exposed  to  the  air  the  extract  does  not  harden, 
bnt  slowly  attracts  moisture,  becoming,  in  time,  quite  liquefied. 
This  extract  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  forms  in  which 
coca  can  be  administered.  It  can  be  readily  formed  into  pills,  and 
is  perfectly  reliable.  The  product  from  100  parts  of  the  leaves  is 
15  grains.     The  dose  may  be  from  10  to  20  grains. 

Ext.  CoccB  Flutdvm. — ^The  author  has  not  yet  made  any  experi- 
ment upon  this  preparation,  but  suggests  as  a  menstruum  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  *835  or  '838 ;  the  reservation  of  a  portion  of  the  peroolate 
equivalent  to  three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  leaves  employed  ; 
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and  evaporation  of  the  remainder,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
150°  F. 

Tinct  CocoB. — A  tincture  containing  four  ounces  of  coca  to  one 
imperial  pint  of  proof  spirit,  or  diluted  alcohol,  may  be  prepared  bj 
percolation,  but  such  a  preparation  does  not  appear  to  be  advisable 
or  necessary.  The  large  quantity  of  alcohol  which  each  dose  would 
contain,  might  entail  therapeutical  complications  which  it  would  be 
well  to  avoid.  For  administering  the  drug  in  a  liquid  form,  the  in- 
fusion will  be  found  as  simple  and  reliable  as  any,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol — say  one  eighth  part — ^it  might  be 
preserved  from  change  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Microchemical  Examination  of  Angostura  Bark.  P.  Cazeneuve. 
(Bepertoire  de  Pha/rmacie,  1874,  261 ;  Pharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v., 
1.)  The  author  has  been  engaged  in  a  microscopical  investigation 
of  the  physiological  characteristics  presented  by  true  angustura 
bark  and  that  of  Sl/rychnos  wux-vomica^  and  also  of  the  variations  in 
their  behaviour  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  He  states  that  if  a 
transverse  section  of  true  angustura  bark,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  be 
moistened  with  a  little  glycerin,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, irregularly  scattered  groups  of  much  thickened  cells  will  be 
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TANGENTIAL  SECTION   OP  TRUE   ANGUSTURA  BARK.* 

Ai  Baphides  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  ;  P,  Cells  containing  granular  matter 
(Cusparin?). 

seen.  The  false  bark,  examined  under  the  same  conditions,  presents 
two  distinct  zones  of  these  sclerogenous  cells,  which  are  entangled 
with  one  another,  as  may  be  seen  in  sections  cut  in  various  directioDs. 

•  The  woodcut  of   this  illustration  was  kindly  lent  by  the  editor  of  the 
Repertoire  de  Pharmaeie, 
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The  examination  may  be  carried  farther,  by  taking  a  very  thin 
tangential  seddon,  cnt  perpendicularly  to  the  medullary  rays,  plac- 
ing it  upon  an  object  glass,  and  moistening  it  with  a  small  drop  of 
distilled  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  overflows  the  tissue 
but  very  slightly  when  compressed  by  the  upper  glass.  With  a 
luagnifying  power  of  270  diameters,  grains  of  starch  may  be  seen  in 
the  cells  of  the  liber  parenchyma ;  and  here  and  there,  in  the  same 
tissue,  large  ovoid  cells  filled  with  aoicular  raphides  consisting  es* 
sentially  of  oxalate  of  lime.     (See  fig..  A.) 

There  are  also  groups  of  rounded  oells,  the  appearance  of  which 
recalls  the  appearance  of  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  medullary 
rays  in  the  woody  tissue  of  diootyledons  in  general.  These  groups 
of  cells  (B)  contain  a  granular  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acids,  and  insoluble  in  alkalis  and  in  water. 

If,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  be  applied  round 
the  edge  of  the  glass,  the  acid  by  capillary  action  will  spread  between 
the  two  plates  of  glass  to  the  narrow  zone  of  water  which  surrounds 
the  tissue.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  watch  under  the  microscope  the  progressive  action  of  the 
uitric  acid.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  as  might  be  expected. 
When  the  granular  substance  before  mentioned,  which  the  author 
considers  to  be  cnsparin,  is  reached,  it  melts  in  each  cell,  with  dis- 
engagement of  gas,  into  a  reddish  liquid,  which  finally  disappears 
with  excess  of  acid.  In  the  false  angustura  bark,  the  action  of  the 
nitric  add  appears  in  contact  even  with  the  aqueous  zone,  showing 
the  solvent  action  of  water  upon  the  bruoine  compound.  The  colour 
produced  resembles  the  tint  of  the  hsBmoglobin  of  blood  ;  it  spreads 
lapidly  through  the  tissue,  which  becomes  impregnated  with  it 
throughout.  By  using  nitrous  vapour  upon  a  perfectly  dry  section, 
&nd  avoiding  great  excess  of  vapour,  which  might  condense  and  lead 
to  the  difPusion  of  the  colour,  the  author  found  that  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  StrycJmos  nux-vomica  is  contained  in  the  inner  liber  cells. 

If  a  thin  section  of  the  suberous  layer  of  false  angustura  bark  be 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  then  dipped  in  glycerin,  and  afterwards 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  presents  rounded  cells,  empty 
of  contents,  and  coloured  a  beautiful  green  on  the  sides ;  this 
colour  is  graduaUy  modified,  and  passes  definitely  to  a  yellow.  The 
saber  of  true  angustura  bark  is  not  modified  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid. 

The  above-mentioned  characteristics  of  the  two  barks  may  thus 
be  summarized  :  cells  containing  oxalate  of  lime  are  numerous  in 
the  true  bark,  but  absent  from  the  false  one ;  the  red  coloration  ^by 
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nitric  acid  is  localized  in  the  true  bark  batgeneral  in  the  false  ;  tbe 
8uber  lajer  of  tbe  true  bark  is  not  coloured  bj  nitric  acid,  whilst 
that  of  the  false  is  coloured  emerald  green. 

HamatoxyULigniimylEiciiQscopicalCliaracters  o£  K.  Pockling- 
ton.  (Pliarm.  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  221.)  We  have  here,  as  in 
pterooarpns,  the  structure  common  to  leguminous  stems.  The  cross 
section  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  bands  of  woody  fibres,  and  woody 
parenchyma,  with  ducts  divided  radially  by  well  developed  meduUajy 
rays,  of  which  some  are  much  wider  ^au  others.  In  hssmatozylon 
the  rays  generally  are  much  wider  than  in  pterocarpus,  and  some 
other  stems  of  the  order;  and  the  alterns^ing  bands  of  woody 
fibres  and  woody  parenchyma  have  a  much  more  regular  sequence 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  stem.  The  minute  structure  of  tbe 
various  tissues  can  only  be  satisfactorily  made  out  in  carefully  cut 
sections  after  they  have  had  the  colouring  matter  removed.  The 
wood  fibres  are  proaenchymatous.  The  cells  composing  the  woody 
parenchyma  are  much  larger  than  in  pterocarpus,  have  thinner 
walls,  and  are  not  so  conspicuously  pitted,  and  the  borders  of  tbe 
pits  are  smaller  as  compared  with  the  pits  themselves.  Tbe 
squarer  cells  of  their  tissue  are  much  more  pitted  than  the  longer 
cells.  The  ducts  are  larger  than  in  pterocarpus,  they  have 
bordered  pits  smaller  than  in  pterocarpus,  and  sometimes  a  spiral 
fibre,  single  or  double,  may  be  seen  as  a  ternary  deposit  of  later 
formation  than  the  borders.  The  septa  are  much  Uiickened  and 
often  imperforate,  when  they  might  be  mistaken  for  sclerenchyma 
cells  within  ducts.  The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  unusoally 
long,  and  have  thick  porous  walls.  The  structure  of  the  wood  ap- 
pears to  be  subject  to  rather  fewer  variations  than  pterocarpus. 

Guaiaci  Lignum,  MicroBCopical  Ghantcters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
{Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  221.)  This  wood,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  characterized  by  its  exceeding  hardness  and  toughness. 
The  latter  characteristic  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  its  wood  fibres,  which  are  much  thickened,  of  the  true  prosen- 
chymatous  type,  and  interlace  with  each  other  in  a  somewhat 
anomalous  fashion.  The  cross  section  appearance  of  the  wood  is  as 
follows.  The  wood  cells  are  small,  nearly  wholly  filled  up,  and 
divided  into  narrow  radial  bands  by  the  medullary  rays,  which 
are  usually  composed  of  but  one  cell.  The  ducts  are  single,  much 
thickened,  and  nearly  circular.  They  are  distributed  irregularly, 
but  are  rather  more  numerous  near  the  borders  of  the  annual  accre- 
tions.    Examined  in  detail,  the  tissues  are  as  folio vrs : — 

(a)  Wood  fibres.     These  are  long,  tongh,  liber-like  fibres,  dis- 
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tinckl/  porous,  with  spindle  ends,  and  more  or  less  corired  (like  a 
boomerang);  snccessiye  formations  of  this  tissue  interweave  them- 
selves  with  the  preceding,  forming  an  interlaced  tissue,  which 
does  not  readily  deare  in  any  direction.  The  fibres  adhere  exceed- 
ingly firmly  to  each  other,  and  the  use  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  neces- 
sary if  we  wish  to  isolate  the  cells  sufficiently  for  exact  examination 
of  them,  (b)  Ducts.  The  cells  forming  these  were  short,  not  much 
longer  than  broad,  and  minutely  porous.  They  are  much  thickened, 
and  coloured  by  the  guaiacum  resin,  (c)  Medullary  rays.  These, 
M  has  been  said,  consist  of  one,  rarely  two  cells  superposed,  in 
series  of  ^ve,  rarely  more,  and  are  composed  of  oblong  cells  with 
thickened  porous  walls. 

Pterocarpi  Ligmim,  Kioroseopical  Charactera  of.  H.  Pockling- 
ton.  (Pharm.  Jaum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  221.)  This  is  a  very  different 
type  from  the  last.  The  cells  generally  are  much  more  thickened, 
and  their  arrangement  quite  distinct.  The  structure  is  that  of 
leguminous  trees.  Bands  of  woody  parenchyma  of  considerable 
width  are  interspersed  with  bands  of  wood  fibres.  The  ducts  are 
single,  round,  or  sometimes  double,  of  moderate  size,  excepting  near 
the  annual  rings,  where  they  are  very  large,  and  charged  with 
colouring  matter.  The  rays  are  usually  composed  of  one  cell,  some- 
times of  two,  and  much  less  frequently  in  isolated  rays,  of  eight  to 
ten  cells.  The  single  celled  rays  are  composed  of  rather  larger 
oeRs  than  the  others,  and  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  layers  of 
seldom  more  than  eight  to  ten  cells.  In  other  respects  than  of 
nnmber,  the  rays  are  of  the  same  character.  The  wood  cells  are  long 
and  narrow,  considerably  thickened,  and  minutely  porous  on  the 
sides  nearest  the  rays  or  woody  parenchyma  cells. 

The  woody  parenchyma  cells  have  many  points  of  interest,  and 
are  very  characteristic.  They  are  of  two  lands,  one  much  longer 
tban  the  other.  Both  are  much  thickened,  and  very  distinctly 
pitted,  the  pits  having  very  well  defined  borders.  The  pits  are 
oblong  or  oval,  and  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  cell,  and  are  most 
numerous  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  cells.  Frequently  on  the 
other  two  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  radius, 
the  pits  are  nearly  absent,  and  have  no  borders.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  those  cells  that  approach  to  the  wood  fibres  most  nearly 
in  appearance.  The  shorter  nearly  square  cells  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctly pitted,  but  in  other  respects  resemble  the  long  ones. 

The  ducts  are  all  porous,  with  well  defined  bordered  pits,  similar 
to  those  of  the  cells  last  named.  The  smaller  ducts  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  larger,  but  are  otherwise  quite  similar.     The  septa 
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in  both  have  frequently  been  destroyed,  and  annular  hernia  show 
their  position.  The  larger  ceUs  show  traces  of  a  disrupted  spiral 
fibre,  which  is  sometimes  much  thickened.  The  cells  of  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  generally  much  longer  than  broad,  and  have  rounded 
ends.  Some  few  are  nearly  circular,  and  in  section  parallel  with  the 
rays.     The  cross  section  of  nearly  aU  is  oval  or  round. 

fttiassisD  Lignum,  Microscopici^  Characters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
{Pharm.  Joum.j  3rd  series,  v.,  321.)  The  tissues  of  which  this  wood  is 
composed  are  somewhat  thin- walled  minntely  pitted  wood  cells  of  the 
parenchymatous-prosenchyma  order,  with,  intermixed  with  them, 
sometimes  arranged  in  bands,  thicker  walled,  but  still  thin,  woody 
parenchyma  cells,  often  containing  single  prismtatio  crystals.  The 
medullary  rays  are  composed  of  one,  more  frequently  two  to  four, 
oblong  porous  cells.  The  ducts  are  generally  in  twos  and  threes, 
irregularly  distributed,  and  generally  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
space  (laterally)  between  the  rays,  their  environment  of  woody  paren* 
chyma  often  pressing  the  rays  out  of  their  direct  path.  The  porous 
cells  round  the  duct  very  generally  contain  prismatic  crystals. 

As  seen  in  longitudinal  radial  section,   the  appearance  is  as 
follows,  with  slight  variations  as  regards  their  order  in  different 
specimens,  as  the  woody  parenchymatous  bands  are  irregular  in 
their  distribution,     (a)  Bands  of  woody  fibres,  thin  walled,  oblique, 
sometimes  nearly  square  ends,  minutely  porous,  and  wthoat  spiral 
fibre  or  very  obvious  markings  of  any  kind,  the  pits  being  verj 
minute.  These  cells  evidently  are  of  the  type  called  parenchymatous- 
prosenchyma,  but  resemble  the  prosenchymatous  class  more  than  the 
parenchymatous,     (h)  Ducts  and  their  environment.     The  ducts 
are  large,  closely  pitted  with  small  oval  pits,  often  light  brown  in 
colour,  and  square  ended,  with  frequent  septa.     They  are  usually 
four  to  five  times  as  long  as  broad.     The  surrounding  cells  are  short 
pitted  cells,  with  somewhat  thick  walls,      (c)  Bands  of  woody  fibre. 
(d)  Bands  of  woody  parenchyma.     These  are  long,  thin  walled, 
porous  cells,  minutely  pitted,  and  sometimes  contain,  with  granular 
proteinaceous  matter,  small  prismatic  crystals,  of  which  one  crystal 
occupies  the  cross  section  of  the  cell.     With  these  cells  are  small 
nearly  square  cells  of  the  same  class,  of  which  each  contains  one 
crystal.     Then  follow  bands  of  woody  ducts,  etc.     It  must  be  noted 
that  this  sequence  is  not  invariable,  but  that  the  general  character 
of  the  wood  is  that  it  is  composed  of  thin  walled  wood  cells  with 
interspersed  woody  parenchyma,  and  ducts  with   crystal-bearing 
cells. 
The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  about  five  times  as  long  as 
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broad,  are  minntelj  pitted,  and  contain  crystalB  of  the  same  class  as 
those  found  elsewhere,  bnt  smaller. 

SuabQl  Boot.  (Ohem.  and  Drug.,  1875, 115.)  This  root  appeared 
first  in  1835,  at  the  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  In  1869,  the  naturalist, 
Pedchenko,  met  with  the  plant  which  furnished  it  on  the  monntains 
of  Sarafschan,  in  the  khanate  of  Bokhara;  it  had  no  flowers,  which 
led  him  at  first  to  mistake  it  for  a  fern.  The  specimens  sent  to 
Moscow  flourished  there,  and  Prof.  Kaufimann  described  the  plant  as 
Euryangium  Sumhul,  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  root  was 
made  by  M.  Tchistiakoff,  and  these  two  researches  were  the  subject 
of  a  dissertation  by  M.  Petournikoff  in  Botan.  Zeitung  von  Mohl  und 
SehlechtendakL  M.  Petournikoff  observed  that  the  genus  EnryangUkm, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  genus  Fendti,  the  differences  being 
too  minute,  and  he  proposes  to  call  this  plant  Ferula  Sumhul,  It  is 
coltiyated  at  the  present  time  in  many  botanical  gardens  in  Russia, 
but  the  soil,  or  rather  the  humid  climate,  is  not  favourable  for  its 
extensive  growth.  Sumbul  root  is  esteemed  in  the  East  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  odour. 

The  Sumbul  Plant.  M.  Wobst.  {Gardeners^  Ohronicle.)  The 
author  states  that  he  has  this  year  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in 
raising  the  sumbul  plant  (Buryangium  Sumhul,  Kauffmann)  from 
seed,  in  the  Moscow  Botanic  (harden.  He  sowed  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  in  a  dung  bed,  and  covered  them  up  later  with 
snow  and  lights ;  they  freely  germinated  in  the  spring.  One  notable 
characteristic  is  the  manner  of  the  development  of  the  first  leaves, 
which  appear  below  the  cotyledons,  a  peculiarity  not  infrequent  in 
^nagaUis  arvensis,  several  species  of  Euphorbia,  Antirrhinum,  etc., 
and  previously  observed  in  some  species  of  Umbellifens.  Mr. 
Wobst  has  found  that  the  sumbul  invariably  dies  after  once  fiower- 
ing ;  of  all  the  plants  that  have  flowered  with  him,  not  one  has 
thrown  up  a  second  flower. 

Note  on  New  Zealand  Kauri  Chmt  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir, 
P.R.S.B.  (Joum,  Ohem.  8oe.,  August,  1874)  This  gum  or  resin 
exudes  from  a  tree  (Damm^ra  Australie)  belonging  to  the  family  of 
pmes.  It  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
making  varnish. 

The  sample  examined  was  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  brittle,  yellowish 
white  mass,  which  could  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  By  mbbing,  the 
surface  became  highly  polished,  being  at  the  same  time  electrically 
excited. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  mass  non-transparent  milky 
hlotches   occurred.     The   fracture  was  conchoidal.     Specific  gra* 
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vity  =  1042.  Oq  treaiing  the  powered  gum  with  water,  part  of  it 
dissolved,  bat  the  greater  portion  rexiiained  unacted  upon.  This 
insoluble  portion  was  partially  dissolved  by  alcohol,  in  which 
solution  the  addition  of  water  caused  a  white  turbidity. 

About  52  per  cent,  of  the  original  substance  was  found  to  be 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  while  the  residue  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved by  digestion  in  ether  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gum  showed  a  slightly  acid  reaction; 
traces  of  benzoic  and  succinic  acid  were  also  discovered. 

From  these  reactions  "kauri  gum"  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
resins  (probably  more  than  one)  and  true  gum :  hence  it  may  be 
classed  among  the  gum-resins.  The  following  are  some  of  the  re- 
actions of  this  substance  with  reagents  : — 

1.  Strong  nitric  acid,  aided  by  gentle  warming,  attacks  kauri 
gum  violently,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  a  yellowish  white 
solid  mass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  liquid.  The  solid  8ul> 
stance  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  in  hot  ether,  the 
liquid  gives  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  when  thrown  into  water. 

2.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  gum,  forming  a  clear 
red  liquid,  from  which  a  white  semi-solid  substance  precipitates  on 
the  addition  of  water.  If  heat  be  applied,  sulphuric  acid  partially 
decomposes  the  gum,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  dark  coloured 
liquid,  in  which  water  causes  no  precipitate. 

3.  Bromine  and  chlorine  both  attack  kauri  gum  violently,  dense 
fumes  being  evolved,  the  product  in  the  former  case  being  a  black- 
ish maAS,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  formation  of  a  red  liquid. 
In  the  latter  case  carbon  only  remains. 

4.  Caustic  potash  or  soda  when  boiled  with  this  substance 
causes  it  to  swell  up,  and  eventually  to  form  a  light  yellow  hard 
mass,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  gum  being  dissolved. 

When  kauri  gum  is  subjected  to  dry  distUlation,  it  melts,  froths 
up,  and  gives  off  dense  fumes  along  with  a  quantity  of  a  heavy  oil, 
which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence. 

Accompanying  this  oil  is  a  considerable  amount  o£  water.  The 
yield  of  admixed  oil  and  water  amounts  to  about  one  half  of  the 
original  amount  of  gum ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  thick  dark 
red  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooKng  to  a  britde  transparent  solid 
mass. 

After  drying  the  oil  by  means  of  calcium  chloride,  and  subjecting 
it  to  distillation,  it  was  found  that  less  than  one  half  distilled  over 
below  320°  C,  and  that  the  remainder  solidified  when  cool  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  that  which  remained  after  the  distillation  of  the 
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origprnal  gam.  Of  the  oil  boiling  below  320^,  the  greater  portion 
WM  found,  by  repeated  fractionation,  to  boil  between  155°  and  165°, 
while  a  mnall  quantity  boiled  between  270°  and  290°. 

The  oil  boiling  between  155°  and  165°  was  nearly  colonrless,  had 
a  resinous  odour,  was  immiscible  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  tolerably 
large  amount  of  alcohoL  Its  specific  gravity  at  20°  was  *854.  On 
amdysis  it  gave  the  following  numbers : — 

'172  gram  gave  *216  gram  water  ='024  gram  hydrogen  =  10*90 
percent. 

*172  gram  gave  '499  gram  carbon  dioxide  =136  gram  carbon  =^ 
79'07  per  cent.,  leaving  7'03  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

These  numbers  would  lead  to  the  formula  C^q  Hjq  Op  but  the 
quantity  at  the  author's  disposal  was  so  small  tbAt  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  definitely  admit  the  correctness  of  this  formula  until 
further  experiments  have  been  undertaken. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  changes  this  oil  into  a  dark  greenish  brown 
liquid. 

The  quantity  of  kauri  gum  which  the  author  obtained  from 
New  Zealand  was  too  small  to  admit  of  further  experiments  being 
carried  out,  bnt  he  intends  to  resume  this  investigation  on  receiving 
a  farther  supply. 

The  Advlterationfi  of  Opium.  Dr.  A.  Ghristison.  (Abstract  of 
a  communication  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Edinburgh ;  Pharmacist,  Feb.  1875,  p.  54.) 

Opium  adulterated  with  an  extract  [or  decoction  of  greerk  poppy 
heads,  is  detected  by  the  colour  and  odour,  also  the  smoothness  of 
the  opium  when  rubbed  down  upon  a  porcelain  plate.  When 
adulterated  with  poppy  petals,  the  smell  of  the  opium  is  sour  and 
disagreeable,  and  can  be  detected  when  rubbed  on  a  plate  with  the 
point  of  the  finger. 

Opium,  when  adulterated  by  tobacco,  or  its  preparations,  can  be 
detected  by  the  odour  given  off  when  slightly  heated. 

Catechu  can  be  detected  by  exhausting  the  opium  with  boiling 
^vater,  filtering  through  paper,  and  testing  the  filtrate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  If  catechu,  or  some  other  astringent 
adulterant,  is  present,  a  black  precipitate  will  result.  When  adul- 
terated  with  gum,  the  addition  of  strong  alcohol  to  a  concentrated 
iofosion  of  the  opium  will  produce  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  admixture  ci  flour  is  a  very  ingenious  adulteration,  as  there- 
by the  general  appearance  of  the  opium  is  very  little  chang^.  It 
can  easily  be  detected  in  a  decoction  made  from  such  an  aduJterated 
opium  by  tiie  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine. 

o 
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The  same  is  applicable  when  opinm  is  adulterated  witli  hruUed 
potatoes ;  at  the  same  time  the  lamps  of  the  potato  are  made  Tisible 
by  rubbing  down  the  opium  on  a  porcelain  plate,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

Sugar  is  easily  detected,  when  present,  by  the  frothing  of  a 
decoction  when  shaken,  and  also  by  Trommer's  test. 

Opium,  when  adulterated  with  charcoal,  carhonaJte  of  Ume,  simdj 
mineral  and  eaHhy  matters,  can  be  readily  detected  by  smoothing  a 
little  of  the  moistened  opium  on  a  glazed  white  surface  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  by  separating  these  insoluble  impurities  bj 
means  of  boiling  water. 

When  opium  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  vegetable  fibre,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  etc.,  the  admixture  is  evident  to  sight  and  tonch, 
when  rubbed  down  as  above ;  the  mf^nifying  glass  is  also  a  great 
auxiliary  in  determining  the  character  of  the  adulterant. 

American  Enpatona.  Br.  J.  M.  Bigelow.  (Detroit  Eemew  of 
Medicine,  and  London  Medical  Record ;  Pharm.  Journ,,  3rd  series,  v., 
303.)  The  genus  Eupatorium  in  the  United  States  comprises  about 
thirty-two  species.  Three  have  been  found  exclusively  in  tibe 
eastern  States,  five  in  the  southern  States,  and  eleven  in  the  far 
west.  Four  species  have  been  found  common  in  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  States,  and  nine  are  common  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  States.  Of  those  known  to  possess  medicinal  or  toxioologi- 
cal  properties,  one  (E,  sessilifolium)  is  exclusively  eastern,  one  (£. 
tTtcoma^m)  is  exclusively  southern,  four  (JB».  perfoliatum,  rotund- 
folium,  teucrifolium,  and  ofromaticium)  are  common  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  States,  while  two  {E,  purpureum  and  ageraioidea)  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  United  States. 

Eupatorium  perfoHaium  is  officinal.  Its  history  aud  properties  axe 
well  described  in  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  JHspensaUfni. 
EwpaUyriwm  teucrifoUvmi  and  sessilifoUum  possess  similar  properties, 
but  appear  to  be  milder  in  their  operation  ^Ioml  Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum.  The  root  of  Eupatorium  purpureum  has  bitter,  aromatic, 
and  astringent  properties,  and  enjoys  the  local  reputation  of  beiog 
an  excellent  diuretic  as  well  as  tonic. 

Burnett,  in  his  '*  Outlines  of  Botany,"  mentions  that  EtqfHiUm»» 
rotundifolium  is  useful  in  consumption.  It  grows  in  dry  soil  near 
the  sea-coast,  from  Bhode  Island  to  Louisiana. 

Eupaiorium  inca/matwm  and  E,  aromaticum  contain  an  aromatic 
principle  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  coumarin,  first  obtained 
by  Guibourt  from  Coumaarowna  odoraia,  Aub.  (Dipterix  odoraia, 
Schub.),  or  Tonka  bean.    This  principle,  or  one  very  similar,  seems 
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to  permde  many  plants,  saoh  as  MelUotus  officinalis  aad  M.  eendea, 
Agpenda  odorata^  TrifoUurn  melilotusy  Aathoxanthum  odoratum^ 
Liairis  odoratisstma,  and  probably  many  others.  It  is,  witboat 
doabi,  this  principle  which  gives  fragrance  to  Eupaiorium  incarncUumj 
E,  purpuremn,  E.  aramatieum,  E.  odoraium,  etc.  Lioitris  is  a  genns 
of  compoeites,  very  closely  allied  to  Eupcdoriumy  and  all  species 
with  aromatic  fragrance  and  taberons  roots  have  long  been  known  to 
possess  active  diuretic  properties. 

Professor  Lindley,  as  long  ago  as  1848,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
bloody  nrine  from  inward  contusions  had  been  cored  by  conmarin, 
obtained  either  from  the  flowers  of  melilotas  or  the  Tonka  bean. 
This  principle,  besides  being  diurefcio,  is  decidedly  antispasmodic, 
and  has  been  nsed  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  in  cases  of  per- 
tussis. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  troublesome  diseases  connected  with 
inflammation  and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  conmarin 
obbuned  from  these  plants  (reasoning  from  analogy  and  the  little 
experience  we  have  already  had  of  this  substance)  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prodace  decidedly  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Cooper  gave 
to  children  of  five  years  five  to  eight  grains  in  a  dose,  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  with  the  happiest  soothing  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
trial 

Prof.  Wood  ("  United  States  Dispensatory,"  389,  13th  ed.), 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  bitter  principle  of  the  Eupatarium 
yerfoUaJtwniy  remarks  that,  when  it  is  isolated  and  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  name  eupatorin  will  be  proper ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  remember  that  there  are  other  species  of  Eupatoria^ 
possessing  other  and  very  different  properties,  and  that  some  of 
them  may  have  a  peculiar  principle  isolated  and  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined before  the  E.  perfoUatum^  and  will  then  be  entitled  to  priority 
in  the  name.  Under  these  circamstances,  it  would  be  manifestly 
improper  to  apply  it  to  the  peculiar  principle  of  Eupatarium  per- 
fdiatwa.  Already  we  see  eupatorin  (perfoliatum)  and  eupatorin 
(porpurenm)  advertised  ;  but  as  yet  neither  of  them  is  entitled  to 
the  name,  as  both  are  only  concentrations  of  the  several  proximate 
principlee,  and  not  one  peculiar  to  either  of  them.  Eclecticism  has 
a  great  penchant  for  the  application  and  appropiiation  of  scientific 
names ;  and  among  a  large  number  of  absurdities,  we  see  cerasin 
and  prumn  advertised,  which,  if  true  alkaloids,  as  their  names 
scientifically  indicate,  would  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

EupcUorium  ajeratoidesj  known  popularly  in  some  regions  as  white 
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snake-root,  is  used  by  the  eclectic  physicians  of  Ohio  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  In  cases  of  nervons  disease  it 
is  given  in  dram  doses,  in  the  form  of  infusion. 

Bat  the  greatest  interest  centred  in  this  plant  results  from  its 
having  been  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of"  trembles  "  in  cattle,  and 
of  "  milk  sickness,"  a  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  disease  of  very  local 
extension,  making  its  appearance  in  the  early  settlement  of  isolated 
regions  in  south-western  portion  of  Ohio.  It  pervaded  also  portions 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Like  the  old-fksh- 
ioned  tertian  ague,  it  has  disappeared  entirely  upon  the  clearing  up 
and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  also  destroyed  the  abundant  pre- 
valence of  the  weed.  The  late  Wm.  S.  SuUivaiit,  a  distinguished 
botanist  of  Ohio,  writing  upon  this  subject  in  1840,  says  that  "  this 
weed,  hitherto  considered  harmless,  has  lately  become  the  suspected 
cause  of  the  fatal  disease  among  cattle  commonly  called  the 
*  trembles.*  The  disease  prevails  in  many  localities  in  the  western 
States,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  another,  equally  fatal  to  the 
human  species,  known  by  the  name  of  *milk  sickness.'  It  is 
generally  believed  they  are  both  produced  by  the  same  cause  origin- 
ally, whatever  that  may  be.  A  prevailing  opinion  is  that  some 
vegetable  produces  it.  The  poison-ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  has 
been  strongly  suspected  by  many,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Drake, 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  John  Rowe,  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  asserte 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  investigating  this  obscure  subject.  It 
was  with  the  Eupatorium  ageratoides  that  experiments  on  some 
cattle  were  made  by  him,  in  the  presence  of  highly  respectable  wit- 
nesses. The  disease  was  produced,  and  the  cattle  died  from  it.  An 
account  of  the  experiments,  together  with  the  certificates  of  the 
witnesses,  was  published  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  1840.  The 
details  were  not  given  as  particularly  as  could  be  wished." 

Mr.  SuUivant  was  careful  to  ascertain  that  this  was  the  plant 
used  in  those  experiments,  and  also  examined  and  identified  speci- 
mens procured  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances.  He  was  assured  also  by  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  whom  Mr.  Rowe  sent  specimens,  ttiat  it  was  the  Eupa^o- 
rium  ageratoides.  A  difficult  point  to  settle  in  this  case  is,  that  this 
plant,  and  likewise  the  poison-ivy,  is  very  abundant  in  many  places 
where  these  diseases  are  not  and  never  have  been  known.  Mr. 
Sullivant  was  better  acquainted  with  the  geographical  botany  of  the 
west  than  any  other  individual ;  and  never  having  seen  or  heard  of 
any  plant  peculiar  to  such  infected  localities,  he  therefore  concludes 
that  the  origin  of  the  disease  will  not  be  traced  to  any  particolftr 
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plaat^  and  especially  the  plant  in  question,  as  it  is  found  growing 
in  the  east^  west,  north,  and  soatli. 

Besides  ihe  Enpatoria  above  enumerated,  tkere  are  eleven  or 
tvelve  western  species,  of  whose  properties  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  One  among  them,  Eupatonum  Berlandierij  oommon  all 
over  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  extending  into  Eastern  Mexico,  Dr. 
Giaj  says,  is  aromatic,  and  nearly  allied  to  Enpatorium  aramaticum ; 
so  that,  if  farther  known,  some  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  materia  medica. 

Qleum  Aleuritis  Triloba.  Dr.  Calixto  Oxamendi.  {Medical 
B^xordy  June  16,  1875 ;  abstracted  from  the  AnaUs  de  MedicifUL  de 
k  Habana.)  The  author  describes  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
oil  of  the  candleberry  tree,  which  he  considers  may  be  used  as  u 
good  substitute  for  castor  oiL 

The  Aleuritis  tnloba,  conmionly  called  in  India  "  candlenut,"  or 
"  candleberry  "  tree,  is  a  large  euphorbiaceous  tree  which  grows  in 
India  and  all  intertropical  countries.  The  oil  produced  from  the 
nnts  of  this  tree  is  used  for  different  industrial  purposes.  The 
native  of  Ceylon  calls  it  "  kekune  oil,"  and  it  is  known  in  England 
under  the  names  of  "  nut  oil,"  or  "  artist's  oil." 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  therapeatio  properties 
of  this  plant ;  nothing  can  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  works 
treating  of  materia  medica.  A  short  notice  is,  however,  given  in 
Griffith's  "  Medical  Botany."  This  author  says :—  "  The  nuts  of  the 
Aleuritii  trUoha  are  considered  to  be  aphrodisiac  when  used  in  small 
quantity  and  in  a  dry  state;  they  have  laxative  properties  when 
taken  in  larger  quantity  and  in  a  fresh  state."  In  one  of  his 
'' Annuairea  de  Tberapeutique,"  M.  Bouchardat  says  that  the  oil  of 
AUurUia  triloba  has  purgative  properties  in  a  dose  of  thirty  grams. 
Henaio  de  Grosourdy  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his  work  on 
o^cal  botany,  but  he  thinks  the  oil  must  be  used  in  a  dose  of 
»izty  grams  in  order  to  move  the  bowels. 

Following  the  indications  of  Bouchardat  and  Grosourdy,  Dr. 
Oxamendi  has  employed  the  oil  of  Aleuritis  triloba,  and  his  results 
are  not  quite  conformable  with  those  arrived  at  by  his  predecessors. 
Ha?ing  once  given  this  medicine  to  a  healthy  negro  woman,  he  ob- 
tained an  effect  much  stronger  than  he  expected.  By  subsequent 
experiments,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  oil  must  be  em- 
ployed in  much  smaller  doses,  and  that  half  an  ounce  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  move  the  bowels  of  an  adult. 

The  oil  of  Aleuritis^  Dr.  Oxamendi  thinks,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  substitute  for  other  aperients.     It  greatly  resembles 
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caator  oil  in  its  effects  on  the  bowels,  but  it  is  by  no  mesoB  disagree- 
able, and  bas  a  pleasant  taste  of  baael  nnts.  It  acts  qaicklj  (a^nt 
three  honrs  after  its  administration)  and  very  gently,  without  gir- 
ing  pain  and  griping. 

With  respect  to  the  physiologioal  action  of  this  aperient,  Dr. 
Oxamendi  thinks  the  laxative  effects  are  not  only  due  to  the  dis- 
turbance prodaced  in  the  bowels  by  the  oil  itself,  bat  also  to  a 
special  resin  which  irritates  the  intestinal  mncons  membrane. 

The  nuts  of  the  Aleuritis  triloba  are  so  oleaginous  that  they  yield 
nearly  half  their  weight  of  oil.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  two  drams 
for  a  child,  or  half  an  ounce  for  an  adult.  The  following  mixture  ln 
recommended  by  Dr.  Oxamendi : — 

p,   Olei  Nucis  AlenritiB  Trilobee         .        .        .  5  ss. 

Gummi  Arabioi 5iij. 

Aq.  Commnnis ^ilj. 

Saoehari  Aibi 3  86.     M. 

Good  results  are  also  reported  to  have  been  obtained  bj  friction 
with  the  following  liniment  over  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  rebellious 
constipation  or  abdominal  pains  : — 

P   Olei  Nnois  Alenritia  Trilobe        .        .        .  3  88. 

Tinot.  Cantharid.  ^  ^  ... 

Ammon.  Carbon.,  aa j  5"J- 

M.    Liuimentain. 

Note  on  Japanese  Oil  of  Peppermint.  John  Moss,  F.C.S. 
(Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  366.)  The  sample  of  oil  reported 
upon  was  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societr 
by  Messrs.  Gyriax  S>  Parries.  It  is  part  of  a  parcel  which  was  re- 
ceived from  Japan  in  a  cylindrical  tin  canister,  along  with  a  bottle 
of  the  liquid  oil,  a  specimen  of  which  is  presented  to  the  museum 
by  Messrs.  Corbyn  &  Co. 

It  appears  that  in  1862  a  memoir  on  crystallized  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, from  Japan,  was  presented  to  the  Chemical  Society  by  Op- 
penheim.  This  chemist  speaks  of  the  substance  coming  to  tbis 
country  in  considerable  quantity  in  earthenware  jars,  and  of  it^ 
being  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  to  which  it  has  a 
close  resemblance  in  crystalline  form,  to  the  extent  of  10  to  "20 
per  cent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  sample  examined 
by  the  author,  which,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  is  at  least  free  from  all 
impurities  not  derived  from  the  original  oil. 

Oppeuheim  called  the  subject  of  his  experiments  eatnphor,  or 
atearopten  of  peppermint  oil^  and  also   menthol.     In   Dr.   Attfield's 
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''  Manval,"  pepperminti  camphor  is  styled  hjdroas  mentbene,  men- 
thene  (Gjq  H^g)  being  the  hydrocarbon  which  is  known  to  be  com- 
mon to  aoTeral,  if  not  ail,  varieties  of  peppermint  oil.     Oppenheim 
foond  that  his  camphor  fiised  at  SG""  C,  and  boiled  at  210°  0. ;  that 
it  was  very  slightly  solnble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
bisulphide  of   carbon,  fatty  and  essential    oils,  and   in   alcoholic 
fiolntions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ;  from  the  soda  solution  it  crys- 
tallized in  long  needles.     It  was  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalies.     It 
liquefied  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
resuming  the  solid  crystalline  character  unchanged  on  exposure. 
From  solution  in  strong  acids  it  was  separated  by  water  as  an  oil, 
which  soon  solidified  with  properties  unchanged.     Having  repeated 
these  experiments,  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
present  specimen,  if  not  the  identical  body  examined  by  Oppenheim, 
is  a  physical  isomer  of  it ;  for  he  finds  that  it  fuses  at  39"^  C,  re- 
solidifies at  37'S''C.,  and  boils  at  215''  C.     It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever,  that  the  boiling  point  remained  stationary  for  some  seconds  at 
21(f  C,  so  that  there  is  the  probability  of  this  specimen  being  a 
mixture  of    Oppenheim's  camphor  with  a  more  condensed  body 
having  higher  fusing  and  boiling  points.      There  may  be  a  number 
of  BQch  isomers,  for  Dumas,  by  exposing  at  0°  C,  American  oil  of 
peppermint,  which  resembles  the  Japan  oil  in  furnishing  crystals  at 
a  relatively  high  temperature,  obtained  crystals  which,  when  puri- 
fied, fused  at  25'' C,  and  boiled  at  208°  G.     In  other   characters 
they  resemble  the  crystals  from  Japan  oil.     By  exposing  the  liquid 
Japan  oil  to  cold  for  some  days  (a  great  part  of  the  time  below 
0""  G.)  no  crystals  were  obtained.      It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
oil  has  already  yielded  such  as  it  is  readily  capable  o£  doing.     This 
is  indeed  what  might  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
object  of  sending  both  crystals  and  liquid  into  the  market,  if  the 
original  product  does  not  spontaneously  deposit  the  former,  and  so 
giTe  an  inconvenient  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid.     Both  Oppenheim 
and  Dumas  concur  in  ascribing  the  formula  0|o  H^o  O  to  the  bodies 
they  examined.  Time,  or  the  want  of  it,  has  not  permitted  the  author 
to  Terify  this.     The  menthol  from  spearmint  described  by  Gladstone 
has  the  formula  G^oHi^O.      It  boils  at  225"  G.     Oppenheim  con- 
siderB,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  the  body  from  Japan  oil  is  a 

H    ^ 

monatomic  alcohol,  Cjo  xj^'  [  0,  ntenthylic  alcohol^  or  Jirjdrate  of  men- 

ihyl 

In  an  experiment  with  liquid  Japan  oil,  it  commenced  boiling  at 
206"*  C,  the  temperature  rose  to  210°  G.,  where  it  was  stationary  for 
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some  time,  and  finally  reacbed  to  218'^  G.  This,  therefore,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  bodies ;  bat  as  menthene,  according  to  Op- 
penheim,  boils  at  163^  C,  this  hydrocarbon  does  not  enter  into  the 
mixture. 

Crystallized  Ghinese  Oil  of  Peppermint  is  mentioned  in  the  work 
Pharmacogrctphia,  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  oonjonctioa 
with  Dr.  Fliickiger.  It  is  there  referred  with  reserve  to  If.  arvensis. 
Oppenheim  distinctly  gives  M.  piperita  as  the  source  of  the  camphor 
he  examined,  and  he  does  not  hint  at  a  Chinese  origin.  It  is  stated 
in  Pharmacographiay  that  to  distil  M.  arvensis  with  M,  piperita  ruins 
the  flavour  of  the  oil  yielded  by  the  latter  plant. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  strong  positive  evidence  that  if.  arvensis 
is  not  the  source  of  Japan  oil,  for  this  oil  is  not  greatly  inferior  to 
the  best  Mitcham  oil  in  point  of  fragrance. 

Boldo.  M.  Claude  Verne.  (Abstract  of  a  treatise  presented 
to  the  Ecole  Sup^rieure  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris ;  Phann.  Joum.,  3rd 
series,  v.,  405.)  Several  notices  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  few  months  in  the  medical  and  other  journals  have  directed 
considerable  attention  to  a  new  Monimiaceous  medicinal  plant, 
popularly  called  Boldo.  It  is  an  alpine  shrub,  met  with  frequently 
in  the  Chilian  Andes,  where  the  sweet  mesocarp  of  its  fruit  is  eaten ; 
the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  esteemed  for  charcoal 
making.  It  has  at  various  times  been  described  by  botanists  under 
the  names  Peumns  fragrans,  Pers.,  Bfuizla  fragrcms^  R.  et  P.,  Boldoa 
fragroAis^  C.  Gray,  Boldea  fragrans,  Tul.  But  as  it  was  described 
so  far  back  as  1782  by  Molina  as  Peunius  holduSy  BaiUon  considers 
this  latter  name  has  the  right  of  priority.  The  properties  attributed 
to  the  plant  are  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion,  and  has 
a  marked  influence  on  the  liver.  The  discovery  of  these  alleged 
virtues  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
followed  the  shutting  up  of  a  flock  of  sheep  suffering  from  liver 
disease  within  an  enclosure  which  had  been  recently  repaired  with 
boldo  twigs.  The  sheop  are  reported  to  have  eaten  the  leaves  and 
shoots,  and  recovered  speedily.  The  leaves  are  the  portion  of  the 
plant  used  in  medicine,  for  the  sake, of  an  aromatic  oil  they  con- 
tain ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  only  a  very  small  quantity,  if  any, 
has  been  received  in  this  country.  In  France,  however,  the  plant 
has  been  the  subject  of  physiological  and  therapeutic  experiments 
by  Dr.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  of  an  elaborate  investigation  by 
M.  Claude  Verne,  from  which  the ,  following  details  have  been 
taken. 

Materia  Mediea.^^The  boldo  tree,  which  formerly  was  met  with 
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only  in  the  mouniains,  grows  now  npon  the  onltivated  districts,  and 
embellishes  them  with  its  green  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
white  ooloar.  It  is  never  met  with  in  a  forest,  but  always  grows 
isolated.  In  good  soil  its  deyelopment  is  rapid.  It  is  indigenous  to 
the  New  World,  and  has  a  very  restricted  area,  not  having  been 
met  with  ontside  Chili.  This  tree  has  a  height  of  from  five  to  six 
metres,  and  is  an  evergreen,  having  cylindrical  branches,  bearing 
cylindrical  opposite  branchlets.  The  Ihin  bark  is  adherent  to  the 
wood,  oormgated  longitudinally,  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  and  very 
aromatic ;  the  wood,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  slightly  aromatic.  The 
leaves,  green  when  fresh,  change  in  drying  to  a  reddish  brown. 
They  are  coriaceous,  with  prominent  midi*ib,  veins  alternate,  some- 
times opposite,  and  covered  on  their  surface  with  small  glands. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  and  oval,  and  when  chewed  leave  a 
fresh  aromatic  taste ;  their  odour  recalls  that  of  the  Laurace©  and 
LabiatS9.  The  flowers  are  dioscious,  in  racemes  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  branchlets,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  contrast  well  with  the  shining 
green  leaves.  The  yellowish  green  fruit  (  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  peumo^  or  boldu,  of  the  Laurace»  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  country)  has  an  aromatic,  succulent,  sweetish 
mesocarp,  which  is  eaten,  and  the  very  hard  kernels  are  made  into 
necklaces  by  the  Chilians.  The  first  specimen  of  boldo  leaves  was 
sent  into  France,  for  experimenting  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  by 
the  house  of  Fabian,  of  Chili. 

In  South  America  the  plant  is  well  known  as  an  aromatic,  and 
infusions  prepared  from  it  are  prescribed  as  digestives,  carminatives, 
tonics,  and  diaphoretics.  It  is  also  a  popular  remedy  against  sy- 
philis and  diseases  of  the  liver.  The  dried  leaf,  reduced  to  powder, 
is  used  as  a  atemutatory. 

In  the  small  family  of  Monimiaceas  there  are  two  other  new  plants, 
which  are  said  to  possess  properties  analogous  to  those  of  boldo, 
m.,  Atherosperma  moschaiay  Labil.,  and  Nenuraron  VieiUardi. 
The  bark  of  the  first  in  decoction  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
tonic  and  antiscorbutic.  As  a  weak  infusion,  either  alone  or  with 
milk,  it  is  used  instead  of  tea,  and  in  that  form  has  an  aperient 
action.  The  bark  of  the  second  has  a  strong  camphoraceous  odour 
and  intensely  hot  taste,  and  is  chewed  by  the  Eanacques  as  a  diges- 
tive and  powerful  stomachic. 

Bigtclogy. — ^The  essential  oil  of  boldo  is  contained  in  special  cells, 
which  are  met  with  in  neaiiy  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  author 
lufcd  the  opportunity  of  studying  histologically  portions  taken  from 
a  tree  growing  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
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Paris.  A  transrerse  section  of  the  limb  of  the  leaf  showed  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — 

The  npper  epiderm  has  one,  two,  or  sometimes  thi^ee  rows  of 
cells,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  insertion  of  some  hairs 
which  originate  in  the  second  row.  These  hairs  are  simple,  rarely 
bifid,  in  form  like  birds'  claws,  conical,  arched,  and  lie  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  inferior  epiderm,  pierced  all  over 
with  stomata,  has  bat  a  single  row  of  cells,  and  its  stellate  hairs, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding,  sometimes  penetrate  beyond  the 
epidermic  tissue  into  the  parenchyma.  The  parenchyma  is  divided 
into  two  zones,  one  having  oval-oblong  cells,  gorged  with  chlorophyl, 
the  principal  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
upper  epiderm ;  the  other  having  polyhedric  ceUs,  less  green  than 
the  others,  containing  in  the  interior  thinly  scattered  grains  of 
chlorophyl.  Both  zones  are  farrowed  by  the  fibro-vasoular  tissue 
proceeding  from  the  nerves  of  the  lamina,  and  in  the  second  mo- 
derately large  lacunsB  frequently  occur.  The  vessels  containing  the 
essential  oil  are  found  principally  in  the  latter  zone  ^  rarely  they 
occur  in  the  former. 

The  oil  vessels  differ  in  shape  &om  the  neighbouring  cells,  being 
perfectly  spherical  and  of  a  greater  diameter,  and  this  form  remaius 
the  same  in  whatever  part  they  are  found.  There  is  no  trace  of 
chlorophyl  in  the  interior,  but  sometimes  the  thick  enveloping  mem- 
brane retains  small  green  granulations,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavity  is 
filled  with  a  refracting  liquid.  In  places  where  this  membrane  has 
been  cut  by  the  razor,  its  texture  appears  close,  firm,  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  liquid  may  be  seen  protruding  beyond  the  envelope. 
This  liquid  is  white  and  transparent  in  the  green  leaf ;  in  the  dried 
leaf  it  has  a  yellowish  green  tint,  and  does  nob  fill  all  the  cavity, 
being  divided  into  little  drops,  imprisoned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
organ. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Flant — Some  leaves  mixed  "vvith 
portions  of  the  stem,  coarsely  powdered,  were  placed  in  a  displace- 
ment apparatus,  and  treated  successively  with  ether,  alcohol,  and 
distilled  water.  Treated  with  ether  they  yielded  an  essential  oil 
(2  percent.),  alkaloid  (trace),  citric  acid,  and  a  ocmsiderable  quantity 
of  aromatic  substances.  To  the  alcohol  they  yielded  a  small  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  alkaloid  (abundantly  precipitated  by  double  iodide 
of  mercury  and  potassium),  citric  acid,  sugar,  and  aromatic  matters. 
To  the  distilled  water  they  yielded  sugar,  gum,  lime,  citric  add,  and 
tannin. 

The  most  abundant  product  yielded  by  the  plant  is  the  essential 
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oU,  as  much  as  two  per  cent,  having  been  obtained  in  repeated 
operations.  This  proportion,  however,  is  small,  when  compared 
with  the  amount  of  thick  black  aromatic  matter  which  is  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  and  is  probably  due  to  oxidation  of  the  oil. 
In  distillation,  a  certain  qnantitj  of  oil,  having  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  the  plant,  passes  over  at  185^  G. ;  the  thermometer  then 
rises  gradually  to  230*^  C,  and  after  remaining  stationary  a  few  mo« 
ments,  rises  to  300''  C.  The  products  of  distillation  collected  at 
230*'  C,  and  between  230^  C.  and  300°  C,  compared  with  the  first 
product,  have  a  greater  density  and  a  stronger  odour,  but  the  odour 
is  always  that  of  the  whole  plant.  This  shows  that  the  volatile  oil 
of  boldo,  like  most  vegetable  aromatics,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  authors  failed  to  obtain  more 
than  a  trace  of  the  oil  by  distilling  fresh  leaves  and  stems  taken 
from  a  plant  grown  in  Paris. 

The  essential  oil  has  no  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its  flavour,  and 
gives  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  rectified  spirit, 
uid  the  mixture  will  bum  with  a  bright  flame ;  alone  it  burns  with 
a  fuliginous  flame.  The  crude  oil  is  at  first  strongly  coloured,  but 
after  rectification  it  loses  its  colour,  and  becomes  a  clear  yellow,  and 
bas  a  fresher  odour.  It  does  not  form  a  solid  compound  with  bisul- 
phite of  soda  (no  aldehyde).  It  is  coloured  hyacinth  red  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  violet  by  nitric  acid,  red  by  potash,  and  is  decolourised 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  addition  of  iodine  causes  at  first  a  sharp 
effervescence;  then  the  iodine  disappears  in  the  mass,  which  is 
coloured,  and  considerably  thickened. 

The  discovery  in  this  plant  of  an  alkaloid  (boldine)  by  the  author 
in  conjunction  with  M.  E.  Bourgoin,  and  the  method  for  obtaining 
it  have  been  already  published  {Pharm.  Jcum.^  iii.,  323  ;  Year^Book 
of  Pharm.,  1873,  97). 

Fharmaey, — The  following  forms  are  suggested  by  the  authors  as 
suitable  for  the  administration  of  the  active  principles  of  this 
plant : — 

Alcoholic  Extract. — 100  grams  of  leaves  coarsely  powdered  are 
exhausted  in  a  displacement  apparatus  by  400  c.c.  of  60°  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  acquires  a  warm  taste,  and  is  reddish  black  in  colour. 
Evaporated,  it  gives  20  grams  of  dry  extract,  dark  red,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  and  having  a  hot,  sweetish  bitter  taste. 

Aqoeous  Extract. — 100  grams  of  contused  leaves  are  macerated 
daring  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  water  bath,  with  suflEicient  distilled 
water  to  leave  1000  grams  at  the  end  of  the  operation.     The  mace- 
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rate  filtered  has  a  reddish  colour,  a  sbghtly  sweetish  bitter  taste, 
and  gives  upon  evaporation  in  a  water  bath  15  grams  of  extract 

Essential  Oil. — ^As  in  other  essential  oils,  the  strong  odour  and 
burning  taste  render  this  oil  difficult  of  administration.  The  author 
has  prepared  it  in  the  form  of  perles  containing  each  11  centi'* 
grams  of  oil.  He  has  also  introduced  an  ethereal  tincture  into 
perles. 

Tincture. — 100  grams  of  contused  leaves  are  macerated  during 
eight  days,  with  occasional  stirring,  in  500  grams  of  60°  alcohol,  and 
filtered.     The  product  is  deep  red,  with  a  slightly  green  tinge. 

Wine. — 30  grams  of  contused  leaves  are  macerated  during 
twenty-four  hours  in  60  grams  of  60°  alcohol,  and  1000  grama  of 
Madeira  wine  added.  After  eight  days*  further  maceration,  with 
occasional  stirring,  the  marc  is  pressed  and  the  product  filtered. 
The  wine  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  aromatic  properties  of  the 
plant. 

Syrup. — 100  grams  of  contused  leaves  are  infused  during  six 
hoars  in  1000  grams  of  water  in  a  covered  vessel ;  they  are  then 
strained  and  pressed,  and  950  grams  of  sugar  added  to  the  liquor,  in 
which  it  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  covered  water  bath.  This 
syrup  is  very  aromatic,  and  appears  to  be  easy  of  administration  be- 
cause of  its  agreeable  taste. 

Elixir. — 200  grams  of  contused  leaves  are  treated  by  displacement 
with  1500  grams  of  60°  alcohol.  The  entire  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
recovered  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  amount 
of  which  is  noted.  Afterwards  the  quantity  of  water  is  increased 
to  600  grams,  with  which  a  weak  decoction  is  prepared  from  the 
exhausted  leaves.  With  the  decoction  and  600  grams  of  sugar  a 
syrup  is  made,  which  is  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  tincture.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  product  is  filtered  through  paper.  In  the 
above  preparations  the  leaves  deprived  of  their  stems,  and  the 
bunches  of  stems,  sometimes  bearing  the  flower,  are  employed. 
The  joung  wood  is  also  aroAiatio,  and  more  bitter  than  the  leaves. 

These  preparations  are  said  to  have  been  administered  with  suc- 
cess, in  the  H6tel  Dieu  and  H6tel  Beaujon  in  cases  of  atony  of  various 
organs  when  the  patients  have  been  unable  to  tolerate  quinine. 
Care,  however,  is  required  in  their  administration,  as  vomiting  is 
provoked  by  large  doses.  Ilr-  Beaumetz  commences  with  fifty 
centigrams  of  alcoholic  tincture  in  a  julep,  and  this  dose  may  be 
increased  to  two  grams  daily.  The  dose  of  the  more  dilute  and 
more  agreeable  wine  is  a  spoonful  to  a  wine  glassful  once  or  twice 
daily. 
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Chi:ijiu  Oil  in  Skin  BiBeases.  Prof.  Erasmns  Wilson.  (From 
the  Medical  and  Burgieal  Beporter.)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  the  anthor  showed  some  of  this  remedy  (known 
also  by  the  name  of  g^orjun  balsam  or  '*  wood  oil "),  and  stated 
that  it  is  an  oleo-iesin,  obtained  from  several  species  of  Diplerocarpus, 
an  immense  tree  growing  on  the  Malayan  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  was  so  common  as  to  be  nsed  instead  of  paint  for  houses 
and  ships. 

Abont  twenty  years  ago  this  oil  was  introduced  into  England  as 
a  substitute  for  copaiba  balsam,  and  was  reported  to  have  the  same 
medicinal  properties.     Opinion  was,  however,  divided  on  this  point, 
and  the  gurjun  oil  did  not  succeed    in  securing  a  place  in   the 
Pharmacopoeia.       In   March,   1873,    Dr.   Dougall,   of  the   Indian 
Medical  Service,  took  charge  of  the  convict  establishment  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,   when  he  found  twenty-four  of  the  prisoners 
suffering  from  leprosy.     He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  misery 
of  these  poor  people,  and  realizing  the  impracticability  of  availing 
himself  of  all  known  methods  of  treatment,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
trying  the  gurjun  oil,  both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy,  and 
determined  upon  giving  it  a  six  months'  trial.     He  closed  the  ex- 
periment in  November,  by  a  report,  which  was  kindly  placed  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  hands  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  and  used  in  his  lectures  be- 
fore the  College   of  Surgeons.     Dr.  Dougall's  method  was  to  have 
the  patients  washed  thoroughly  in  a  neighbouring  stream,  using 
dry  earth  instead  of  soap.     They  were  then  made  to  rub  themselves 
for  two  hours  with  a  liniment  composed  of  gurjun  oil  and  lime  water, 
one  part  to  three,  and  to  swallow  3ij.  of  the  balsam  also  combined 
with  lime  water.     After  this  they  had  their  breakfast,  and  were  set 
to  any  work  they  were  capable  of  doing.     In  the  evening  the  same 
process  was  repeated,  except  the  washing.     The  effects  of  this  treat- 
ment, at  the  end  of  six  months,  were  marvellous.     Neuralgic  pains 
were  allayed,  sensibility  was  restored  to  the  anaasthetic  skin,  tuber- 
cles subsided,  and  ulcers  healed.      Dr.  Dougall  was  astonished  at 
the  energy  of  these  formerly  helpless  ones.     Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
remarked  that  he  had  used  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
guijun  oil  and  lime  water,  in  cases  of  painful  eczema,  in  lupus,  and  in 
cancer,  with  very  encouraging  results,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Hancock 
bad  applied  it  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  skin,  with  the  effect  of 
dispersing  tubercles  and  healing  ulcerations ;  but  its  most  useful 
property  was  that  of  relieving  pain.     A  lady  in  constant  pain  from 
cancer  of  the  integument  who  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  without 
narcotics,  for  weeks,  was  relieved  of  all  suffering,  and  enabled  to 
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sleep,  by  means  of  this  liniment.  Mr.  Wilson  saggested  that  this 
very  simple  remedy  deserved  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  the  profession, 
and  believed  that  it  would  be  found  a  valuable  agent  of  core  in 
many  affections  where  the  skin  was  painfully  attacked. 

More  recent  reports  from  the  Andamans  have  afforded  such 
additional  evidence  of  the  value  of  gurjnn  oil  as  a  cure  for  leprosy, 
that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  has 
called  particular  attention  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  with  the  view 
of  giving  it  the  widest  possible  publicity,  inviting  at  the  same  time 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  local  governments  and  administrations 
towards  the  extension  of  its  use,  with  the  request  also  that  careful 
reports  on  the  results  may  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  a  year.  (See 
Pluvrm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  510  and  729.) 

Japanese  Tegetable  Wax.  (From  the  Joum.  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.)  The  Japan  Mail  contains  some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  preparation  of  the  vegetable  wax  produced  in  Japan  and  chiefly 
exported  to  England.  This  wax  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  or, 
more  correctly,  berry  of  the  wax  tree. '  The  tree,  which  is  by  no 
means  unlike  the  juniper  tree,  flourishes  more  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  fruit,  which  usually  ripens 
about  the  month  of  October,  is  gathered  when  ready,  and  cleansed 
from  its  loose  outer  husk,  a  process  which  is  accomplished  in  large 
wooden  vessels,  with  wooden  malls,  similar  to  those  in  use  for 
cleaning  rice.  The  residue  product,  available  for  the  manufacture 
of  wax,  is  a  beanshaped  kernel  of  the  size  of  a  lentil,  possessing  an 
unusual  degree  of  hardness,  of  a  dark  yellow  wax  colour,  and  offer- 
ing a  saponaceous  exterior  to  the  touch.  The  kernel  is  subsequently 
exposed  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  a  steaming  process,  which  deprives 
it  of  its  extreme  hardness,  and  allows  of  its  oily  properties  being 
more  easily  extracted  in  the  pressing  stage.  In  this  process  the  oil 
is  received  into  small  earthen  vessels,  in  which  it  subsequently 
hardens  to  a  bluish  green  mass,  in  the  shape  which  it  is  comnHmly 
met  with  in  home  consumption. 

Wax  so  produced  is  impure,  and  is  only  suitable  for  certain  de- 
scriptions of  candles  and  for  wax-thread  manufacture  for  home  nae. 
In  order  to  render  it  merchantable  for  the  exporter,  the  following 
refining  process  is  resorted  to : — The  wax  is  boiled  with  a  lye  until 
it  is  brought  to  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a 
reservoir  filled  with  clear  water,  the  pure  wax,  which  floats  upon 
the  surface,  being  removed. 

The  mass  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days,  during  fine  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  it, 
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at  ihe  expiration  of  which  time  the  wax  presents  a  dirty  white 
crumbling  appearance  and  a  strong  tallowy  smell.  The  boiUng  and 
bleaching  are  repeated  -with  the  view  of  rendering  the  refining  pro- 
cess still  more  complete,  the  only  difference  being  that,  instead  of 
lye,  pure  water  alone  is  employed  in  boiling  it.  The  prodnot  is  a 
clear  white  powder,  which,  in  place  of  its  former  cmmbling  appear- 
ance, has  assumed  an  almost  crystalline  formation.  The  last  stage 
of  preparation  for  export  consists  in  rendering  the  powder  a  com- 
pact mass,  which  is  effected  by  melting  it  over  a  fire  with  a  little 
water  (in  order  to  avoid  burning),  and  running  it  off  into  fiat 
Teasels.  The  product  thus  obtained,  and  known  to  commerce  as 
vegetable  wax,  differs  exceedingly  little  from  white  beeswax,  with 
which  it  possesses  the  properties  of  colour,  brittleness,  and  similar* 
ity  in  its  fan-shaped  fracture  in  common.  The  only  characteristic 
difference  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  odour,  the  beeswax  giving  off  a 
refreshing  aromatic  scent  in  burning,  while  the  tallowy  smell  of  the 
Japanese  wax  is  &r  from  being  agreeable.  Vegetable  wax  is  chiefly 
used  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles. 

Henna.  M.  0.  Delcheyalerie.  (Oardener'a  Ohronidey  from 
the  Belgique  Horticole.)  Two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  plant 
are  cnltivated  in  Egypt.  The  first,  Lawsonia  spmosa^  differs  from 
L  inermU  by  its  very  spiny  branches  and  much  finer  leaves.  This 
is  i»ed  in  making  garden  hedges  ;  and  a  fingrant  distilled  water  is 
prepared  from  its  blossoms.  The  henna  is  one  of  the  &kVOurite 
flowers  of  the  Egyptians,  and  during  its  time  of  blossoming  they 
ornament  their  rooms  with  it. 

The  second  form,  L.  inermw,  has  much  larger  leaves  than  the 
former,  and  the  branches  are  without  spines.  It  is  increased  by 
snckera,  and  large  tracts  of  ground  are  closely  planted  with  it  under 
trees  in  half-shady  places.  The  green  stems  are  cut  several  times  a 
jear,  and  stripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thus  form  an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  title  of 
iienna  powder.  The  plants,  which  are  cut  down  almost  to  the 
ground,  soon  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  which  are  cut  with  a  sickle  like 
the  firsts  and  several  crops  are  thus  yielded  during  many  consecu- 
tire  years. 

The  culture  of  henna  is  easy,  and  might  probably  be  carried  on 
saccessfiilly  in  Italy  and  Central  France.  The  variety  inermU  is 
that  which  is  employed  as  a  dye  plant  in  Egypt. 

To  obtain  the  flowers  the  shrub  is  not  pruned,  but  is  allowed  to 
attain  the  height  of  two  or  three  metres  when  it  flowers  in  the  second 
year.     To  obtain  the  colouring  principle,  however,  it  is  sown  or 
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planted  very  thickly,  and  the  branches  are  mown  as  soon  as  thej 
haye  reached  the  height  of  a  metre. 

Henna  has  been  in  nse  among  the  Egyptians  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  the  leaves  having  been  employed  in  medicine  as  well  as 
a  cosmetic.  The  ancient  writers  mention  its  astringent  and  tincto- 
rial properties.  Dioscorides  mentions  it  nnder  the  name  of  cypms. 
"  The  Cyprus  or  lignstmm,''  he  says,  '*  is  a  tree  which  bears  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  olive,  but  longer  and  softer,  and  of  a  greener 
colour.  Its*  flowers  are  white  and  fragrant,  growing  in  downy 
bunches.  Its  fruit  is  black,  and  resembles  that  of  the  elder.''  The 
name  of  "  Cyprus,"  which  the  henna  formerly  bore,  doubtless  origin- 
ated from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  obtained  it  &om  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  the  Cyprians  having  formerly  monopolused  the  trade  in  this 
colouring  matter. 

Pliny  says  that  the  Cyprus  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  tree  with  leaves 
like  those  of  the  zizyphus,  seeds  like  coriander  seeds,  and  white 
fragrant  flowers.  The  most  esteemed  and  the  dearest  comes  from 
Can  ope,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  second  from  Ascalon  in 
Judeea ;  and  the  third  (taking  them  according  to  the  sweetness  of 
their  odour)  from  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Prosper  Alpinus  states  that  invalids  procure  ease  by  inhaling  the 
perf uiae  of  the  flowers  of  henna,  and  applying  them  to  the  forehead. 
The  Moors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  this  quality,  made  very 
extensive  use  of  the  flowers  for  this  purpose.  The  same  author  says 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  prepared  vdth  the  leaves  »  powder  called 
archenda,  which  was  used  by  the  women  for  dyeing  their  feet  and 
hands  of  an  orange  colour,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  their  charms. 
If  our  women,  he  adds,  would  apply  this  secret  to  rendering  their 
hair  golden,  they  would  not  need  to  expose  their  heads  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  to  many  other  painful  methods  of  ensuring  this 
result.  It  thus  appears  that  the  recent  rage  for  golden  bair,  like 
most  other  fashions,  has  nothing  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

Olivier  says  that  the  henna  (which  the  Jews  call  Juicoper)  hr- 
nishes  flowers  of  a  penetrating  odour,  and  that  an  aromatic  water 
was  obtained  from  them  by  distillation,  which  was  employed  in 
baths,  and  as  a  perfume  in  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  marriage, 
circumcision,  and  the  feast  of  Courban-Bieram.  The  Jews  had  also 
a  custom  of  sprinkling  the  flowers  of  henna  on  the  garments  of  the 
newly  married. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  henna  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fuming the  oils  and  unguents  with  which  they  anointed  the  body 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  suppleness.     They  also  employed  it  in 
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embalming ;  and  flowering  branofaes  of  henna  are  found  in  mammy 
cases. 

Avicenna  compares  the  properties  of  henna  with  thoae  of  dragon's- 
blood.  He  aajs  that  its  leaves  possess  the  same  property  of  cnriog 
nloera,  and  that  a  decoction  of  them  is  employed  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation and  boms,  and  as  a  remedy  against  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  For- 
skal,  in  his  ^'  Flora  of  Egypt,"  refers  to  the  medical  and  tinctorial 
properties  of  henna.  The  leaves  are  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
being  first  mixed  with  flue  sand,  which  causes  them  to  divide  more 
easily.  This  powder  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  is  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commerical  importance.  It  is  used  in  colouring  the  nails 
and  hands,  as  also  in  giving  a  red  tinge  to  the  hair ;  and  it  is  thus 
used  by  old  men  for  dyeing  their  grey  beards.  When  it  is  desired 
to  dye  the  hands  with  henna,  the  powder  is  formed  into  a  paste,  and 
applied  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  hands  are  washed, 
and  then  anointed  with  oil  to  give  them  greater  brilliancy.  If  a 
browner  hue  is  desired,  the  juice  of  unripe  acorns  is  added  to  the 


Bellonias  remarks  that  henna  was  an  important  object  of  com- 
merce among  the  Turks,  who  exported  it  from  Alexandria  to  Gon- 
stautinople,  where  the  trade  in  it  was  considerable.  The  Grand 
Seiguor,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  this  traffic,  derived  from  it  annually 
the  sum  of  18,000  ducats.  At  the  present  day  Egyptian  henna  is 
largely  exported  from  Alexandria,  and,  according  to  the  official  re- 
port, 18,385  cwt.  was  shipped  from  this  port  alone  during  the 
Coptic  year  1588  (or  1873),  the  official  value  of  this  quantity  being 
900,000  piastres. 

Tbe  colouring  principle,  which  is  known  as  hennotannine,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  leaves  of  henna,  and  might  probably  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  manufactures.  It  is  still  employed  by  men  and 
women  for  dyeing  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  ike  nails  of  the  hands 
and  feet  of  a  reddish  orange ;  the  hair  and  tails  of  horses  and  asses 
are  also  coloured  with  it ;  and  it  has  other  uses  in  Egypt  which  are 
of  minor  importance. 

The  Botanical  Source  of  Medicinal  Rhubarb.  (Qardetiers*  Chro- 
nicle, March  27th,  1875.)  In  the  January  numb«p  of  BegeVs  Qarien- 
flcnra,  M.  Maxtmotvicz  gives  a  description  and  some  historical  notes 
on  Bheum  paiLmahmi^  var.  TanguUcum.  He  does  not  dispute  the 
^t  that  Bheum  officinale  of  Baillon  (figured  in  the  December 
nunber  of  the  Botamcal  Magazine  of  last  year)  yields  a  commercial 
rhubarb,  but  contends  that  the  drug  known  in  England  as  Turkey 
rhnbarb,  which  came    to  England   through  Siberia   by  way  of 
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Eiachia  before  the  sinct  snpervision  of  the  Bassian  government 
shut  it  out  from  the  British  and  other  European  markets,  is  the 
prodnce  of  the  plant  he  describes.  Mazimowicz's  plant  was  col- 
lected by  Przewalski,  in  1872-3,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Koko  Nor, 
North-west  China.  It  is,  or  was,  extensively  cultivated  in  that 
district,  and  the  wild  plant  was  also  collected.  An  account  is  given 
of  the  method  of  its  cultivation  and  preparation,  but  this  part  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  conditions  necessary 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  rhubarb.  The  plant  figured  agrees 
in  all  respects  with  a  specimen  in  the  Eew  Herbarium  labelled 
"  Bheum  palmatum,  from  Pallas,"  and  also  with  another  from  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  account  given  of  its 
previous  introduction  about  125  years  back  is  correct.  The 
Russian  officials  stationed  on  the  frontier  were  instructed  to  obtain 
seeds  or  plants  of  the  genuine  rhubarb  if  possible ;  and  in  1740 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  seed,  though  they  had  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  it.  But  the  "  heathen  Chinee  **  was  too  craftj 
for  them,  the  plants  raised  from  this  precious  seed  proving  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  well-known  Siberian  B.  undulatum.  How- 
ever, in  1760  the  true  plant  was  procured,  and  fix)m  Russia  it  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Europe,  including  Britain ;  so  afler  all  we  have, 
according  to  Maximowicz,  been  seeking  for  a  plant  we  already 
possessed.  He  goes  on  :  '*  Let  it  be  admitted  that  we  now  possess 
two  species  which  furnish  a  superior  quality  of  rhubarb,  still 
R.  palmatum  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  genuine  plant  that 
produced  the  drug  whose  reputation  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  and  Greek  physicians." 

Adulterated Serpentaria.  P.L.  Milleman.  (Amer.  Joum.Pham., 
4th  series,  iv.,  511.)  Twice  within  the  past  year  the  author  noticed 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  golden  seal  in  serpentaria.  The 
condition  in  which  serpentcuria  is  found  in  the  market  is  generally  in 
a  loose  or  unpressed  state.  Its  long  twisted  and  knotted  rootlets, 
together  with  a  surplus  amount  of  earth  (a  fact  to  be  remembered), 
facilitate  the  adulteration ;  for  in  case  the  golden  seal  should  be- 
come broken  during  handling,  it  would  expose  the  trick  ;  but,  the 
adhering  earth  becoming  loosened  and  intermingled  with  the  roots, 
the  fraud  is  not  so  easily  detected. 

The  rhizomes,  with  rootlets  attached,  of  the  golden  seal  were 
found,  by  measurement,  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  in  length,  and 
rarely  exceeding  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

They  averaged  over  two  ounces  to  the  pound  of  serpentaria. 

Bitter  Principle  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark.    J.  L.  William  s.    (Amer. 
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JourtL  Pharm.)  The  author  did  not  succeed  in  completely  isolating 
the  bitter  principle  of  wild  cherry  bark.  The  following  process 
gaye  the  most  satisfieictory  results  : — 

An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  was  concentrated,  filtered,  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and,  after  standing  for  twelve 
hours,  filtered.  The  liquid  was  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  added,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  The  residue  was  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
yielded  a  transparent  brownish  residue,  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
aspect.  It  possessed  a  bitter  taste,  was  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble 
to  a  limited  extent  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  particularly  if 
heated.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  coloured  it  brown-red ;  cold 
iiitric  acid  had  but  little  effect  upon  it. 

Cypripedium  Acaule,  Idn.  H.  Northam  Bryan.  (Amer,  Journ. 
Pharm,)  The  attention  of  the  author  was  attracted  to  this  plant 
from  observing  persons  engaged  in  collecting  its  subterraneous 
portion,  and,  upon  inquiry,  being  informed  that  it  was  to  be  used 
a8  an  emmenagogue ;  afterwards,  the  effects  of  this  rhizome  with 
rootlets  were  tested  in  several  instances  with  apparent  success. 
The  drug,  when  fresh,  has  a  rather  strong  and  heavy  odour  and 
a  bitter  taste,  and  in  the  dry  state  is  of  a  dark  brown  (K)lour. 

Only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  material  could  be  procured  for 
experimental  purposes ;  from  the  results  of  which  it  appears  that  it 
yields,  on  distillation  with  water,  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil ; 
to  carbon  bisulphide  and  to  alcohol,  some  resinous  matter,  which  is 
wholly  soluble  in  ether ;  and  to  ether  about  ten  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  which  is  only  partially  dissolved  by  alcohol,  the  insoluble 
portion  giving  a  blood-red  colour  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence 
of  tannin,  sugar,  and  starch  was  likewise  proved. 

Aetflsa  Alba,  Bigelow.  William  Dilmore;  (Anier,  Journ. 
Pharm,)  This  plant  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  white 
cohosh,  white  beads,  Noah's  ark,,  and  necklace  weed.  The  rhizome 
with  the  rootlets,  which  is  the  portion  medicinally  employed,  has  at 
^t  a  sweetish  bitter,  afterwards  acrid  taste,  followed  by  a  peculiar 
irritating  sensation  upon  the  fauces. 

The  distillate  with  water  possessed  the  odour  of  the  root  and  a 
slight  taste.  The  infasioli  and  decoction  were  found  to  contain 
alhomen,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  extractive,  but  neither  tannin  nor 
gallic  add.  The  alooholie  tincture  contains  two  resins  having  the 
^d  taste  of  the  root,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  alkalies  and 
^precipitated  by  acids,  while  ether  dissolves  one  only.    After  the 
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concentrated  tmctare  has  been  precipitated  by  water,  and  tbe  resins 
filtered  off,  tbe  liqnid  froths  considerably  on  agitation,  and  containB 
a  principle  analogons  to  saponin,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  still 
impure  condition  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  extracting  the  residue 
with  dilnted  alcohol,  decolonrising  by  animal  charcoal,  and  agitating 
with  ether,  which  on  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  a  brown, 
translucent,  and  brittle  substance,  having  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  It 
is  sol  able  in  alkalies,  water,  diluted  and  strong  alcohol,  andassames 
with  warm  sulphuric  acid  a  rose  colour,  changing  to  purple,  and 
finally  violet. 

On  Kamala.  C.  Schneider.  (^Archiv  der  PharmcLcie^  3rd  aeries, 
v.,  57.)  The  author  thinks  that  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  goes  too 
far  in  requiring  kamala  to  be  free  from  sand,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  sand  allowable  in  this  sab- 
stance.  Some  time  ago  he  met  with  a  sample  of  kamala  yielding 
41  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  this  circumstance  induced  him  to  examine  a 
number  of  different  samples  of  this  drug  obtained  from  various 
wholesale  houses  of  high  repute.  He  obtained  the  following 
results : — 


No.  1, 


Pereentaflfe 

Bolnble  in 

of  Ash. 

HCl. 

1.    . 

4-966 

1-551 

2.       . 

21-603 

3-249 

3.       . 

21-747 

3-357 

4.       . 

24-640 

8-766 

5.       . 

26-086 

6-704 

6.       . 

26-233 

4-007 

7.       . 

27-006 

6-382 

Band. 

3-415 
18-354 
18-390 
20-748 
19-377 
18-739 
20-623 


Considering  the  low  price  of  kamala,  it  is  improbable  that  sand  if> 
added  to  it  as  an  adulterant.  It  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  collection  of  the  glands,  and  their  separation  from  the  fruits  of 
Botthra  is  conducted  in  an  unclean  and  careless' manner,  or  that  the 
fruits  become  covered  with  sandy  dust  while  still  on  the  tree,  and 
that  the  varying  percentage  of  sand  in  the  glands  depends  on  their 
exposure  to  or  protection  from  the  wind,  and  is  thns  due  to  acci- 
dental circumstances. 

Of  the  seven  samples  examined,  only  No.  1  approaches  the 
requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  the  percentage  of  sand 
in  the  ash  of  this  sample  was  lower  than  that  in  any  of  the  others 
(68*726  against  an  average  of  81*228),  the  probability  is  that  it  had 
been  purified  by  elutriation.  The  mineral  matter  soluble  in  HCI 
contained  in  No.  1  amounts  to  1*551  per  cent. ;  but  whether  this 
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is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  glands,  or  as 
belonging  to  external  impurities  (dust),  remains  doubtful. 

The  aothor  tried  the  effects  of  elutriation  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  would  yield  a  preparation  of  such  a  parity  as  is  required  by  the 
PbannaeopoBia.  He  moistened  74  grams  of  kamala,  containing 
2454  of  mineral  matter,  with  rectified  spirit,  then  suspended  it 
uniformly  in  water,  and  allowed  the  mixture  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour,  during  which  the  kamala  separated  into  two  layers,  an  upper 
one  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  weighing  14  grams, 
and  a  sediment  amounting  to  60  grams.  The  former  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  objectionable  tufled  hairs,  and  a  decrease 
of  mineral  matter ;  the  latter  an  increase  of  mineral  constituents  and 
a  decrease  of  hairs,  parenchyma,  etc.  The  upper  portion  yielded 
14*65  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  of  7  65  per  cent,  of  sand  and 
700  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  H  CL  The  ash  of  the  sediment 
amounted  to  26*85  per  cent,  of  which  23'86  per  cent,  were  sand,  the 
remainder  (3'00  per  cent)  being  soluble  in  H  Gl.  This  shows  that 
the  purification  of  kamala  by  means  of  elutriation  is  impracticable, 
and  as  the  complete  removal  of  sand — no  matter  by  what  process — 
is  exceedingly  difficult  and  troublesome,  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  not  insist  on  the  absolute  freedom  of  this 
drug  from  sandy  matter. 

That  kamala  containing  a  very  small  amount  of  sand  is  some- 
times met  with  in  commerce,  ia  proved  by  sample  No.  1 ;  its  occur- 
rence, however,  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  The  average  amount 
of  sand  in  the  samples  examined  is  17097  per  cent.,  and  leaving 
the  unusual  sample.  No.  1,  out  of  consideration,  it  is  19*377  per  cent.. 

On  ^^^^ft™  of  Tolu.  B.  Carles.  {Joum,  de  Phann,  et  de  Chim,, 
zix.,  112.)  By  boiling  balsam  of  tolu  with  water,  and  allowing  the 
decoction  to  cool,  a  large  number  of  crystals  are  formed.  As  to  the 
nature  of  these  crystals  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
According  to  Guibourt  they  consist  of  benzoic  acid  andcinnamic  acid. 
Kopp  mentions  resin,  volatile  oil,  cinnamein,  and  cinnamic  acid,  as 
the  constituents  of  the  balsam.  Scharling  and  Biche  maintain  that 
it  contains  free  benzoic  acid,  whereas  Pelouze  and  Fr6my  could  only 
find  cinnamio  acid.  GKrardin  gives  botH  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid 
as  constituents  of  the  balsam ;  and  Litre  and  Bobin  state  that  it  con- 
tains principally  the  former,  and  but  little  of  the  latter  acid. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  author  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
investigate the  subject;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained  show 
that  both  the  hard  and  the  soft  balsam  of  tolu  do  not  contain 
a  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  but  cinnamic  acid  only. 
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The  Oils  of  Chinese  Fhaxmacy  and  Ck>mmerce.  Dr.  F.  Porter 
Smith.  (Pharm,  Jov/rn,<,  3rd  series,  v.,  61.)  The  word  for  oil  in 
Chinese  is  written  as  a  compound  of  the  characters  for  Kquidityand 
let.  Oil  thus  means  with  them  the  "  letting  liquid,"  that  which 
removes  the  hindrance  of  friction.  The  enormous  demand  for  oil  as 
an  article  of  daily  diet  to  counteract  the  binding  qualities  of  rice  and 
other  cereal  foods,  and  in  pastry  making,  and  the  extensive  use  of 
varnishes,  putties,  paints,  and  pigments  in  China,  lead  to  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  from  all  sorts  of  sources.  Oil  is  exclusively  used  for 
lighting  purposes  in  all  stationary  situations.  It  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  quack  and  orthodox  plasters,  a  very  favourite  appli- 
cation in  Chinese  medicine  and  surgery.  By  the  use  of  night-soil, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  form  of  irrigation,  the  rapid  growth  of 
enormous  breadths  of  Cruciferous  plants  (a  populous  order  in 
China)  enables  the  Chinese  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  oil  from  this 
source.  These  colza  oils  are  miscalled  olive  oil  in  some  European 
manuals  on  China.  The  olive  tree  is  not  known  in  China.  Certain 
extracts  are  sometimes  called  oils  in  Chinese  nomenclature.  Soj 
is  called  an  oil. 

Oil  of  Almonds  (Sweet). — A  bland  oil  is  said  by  Sir  J.  Davis  to 
be  obtained  from  the  (mixed  P)  kernels  of  the  apricot  or  almond 
trees  in  North  China,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it. 

Oil  of  (Star)  Anise,— ThiB  oil  is  said  by  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  to 
be  prepared  from  the  fruits  in  small  retorts,  a  hundredweight  yield- 
ing about  seven  pounds  of  the  oil.  It  is  pale,  warm,  and  sweetish, 
and  becomes  solid  at  about  50°.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment  and 
cordial  in  South  China,  and  is  exported  thence  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  common  anise  oil  has  not  been  met  with  by  me 
in  China. 

Oil  of  Apricot  Seeds. — See  Oil  of  Almonds. 

Oil  of  Beans. — This  oil  is  expressed  in  large  quantities  in  North 
China,  and  at  Newchwang,  from  the  Dolichos  Soja  bean,  by  both 
natives  and  foreigners.  The  oil  is  oflen  miscalled  pea  oil,  is  dark, 
not  very  palatable,  and  has  some  tendency  to  cause  sickness.  It  is 
used  in  cooking  very  largely,  and  is  very  cheap. 

Oil  of  Benzoin. — A  fragrant,  oily  preparation  is  sold  under  this 
name,  but  it  is  not  liquid  benzoin.  Dr.  Williams  says  it  comes 
from  India.  It  is  u^ed  in  making  ointments  and  plasters.  It  is 
probably  liquid  storax,  or  the  rose-maloes  of  commerce. 

Oil  of  Gahhage. — This  oil,  a  kind  of  colza  oil,  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Brassica  Sinensis,  in  increasing  quantities,  all  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Tang-tsze  and    Han  rivers.     Very  primitive 
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machinery  is  nsed  for  this  purpose.  The  seeds  are  crashed,  steamed, 
and  put  into  wooden  cylinders,  nsnally  made  by  hollowing  oat  the 
tronks  of  trees.  The  oil  is  sqaeeaed  oat  of  the  mass  placed  in 
ooarse  hags,  by  means  of  wedges  driven  down  by  mallets,  or  by  an 
ftnangement  similar  to  that  by  means  of  which  piles  are  generally 
driven  into  the  earth  in  this  country.  In  the  last  case  water  power 
ia  sometimes  employed.  The  proportional  yield  is  very  considerable. 
The  oil  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  thick,  and  has  a  pleasant  odour. 
It  is  used  for  lamps,  in  cooking,  and  as  a  hair  oil.  It  is  laxative,  or 
eren  purgative  to  some  extent,  and  is  applied  to  swellings,  sores,  and 
nJoers. 

OU  of  OameUia, — This  oil  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the 
capsular  firuit  of  the  OameUia  oteiferct^  or  mountain  tea  tree,  as 
the  Chinese  call  this  shrub,  which  grows  in  the  same  situation 
ftnd  soil  as  the  tea  shrub  proper,  known  by  the  same  generic  name, 
Oka*  or  Ts'a.  This  tea  oil,  as  it  is  miscalled  by  foreigners  in  China, 
is  thinnish,  yellow,  and  less  fragrant  than  cabbage  oil.  Large 
quantities  of  this  oil  come  from  the  hilly  districts  of  Kiang^si  and 
Honan  provinces,  where  the  shrub  grows  in  profusion. 

OU  of  Oamphor. — Oily  or  uncrystallizable  camphor  is  obtained 
in  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  the  form  of  a  3rellow,  strong-smelling 
liquid,  which  exudes  from  the  crude  native  camphor,  stored  in 
tubs  or  vats,  to  the  extent  of  some  3  or  4  per  cent.  It  is  scarcely 
saleable,  and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
IkyobcUaiMps  camphora^  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the 
oil  dripping  from  the  split  timber  of  the  tree,  felled  to  procure  the 
Borneo  or  Baros  camphor,  is  sold  at  the  price  of  a  Dutch  guilder 
for  a  large  quart  bottlefol.  It  would  foe  worth  importing  to  England 
for  use  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  lin.  camphorsa.  It  answers 
capitally  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatism  and  sprains. 

Oil  of  Chatdmugra. — This  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Qynocardia  odorcUa^  or  lucrubau  fruits.  The  oil  is  both  cold-drawn 
and  made  by  superheating  the  crushed  seeds.  It  is  used  in 
leprosy  as  an  outward  application,  with  doubtful  benefit,  and  is 
UMfui  in  the  treatment  of  pediculi  and  itch. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon  or  Oasna, — This  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  apd  twigs  of  the  cassia  tree  by  distillation,  is  made  in  Canton, 
and  regularly  exported.  It  is  the  oleum  nKdabathri  of  commerce. 
This  oil  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  Ceylon  oil. 

on  of  Cloves. — A  well«made,  heavy,  acrid  oil,  of  a  pale,  reddish 
brown  colour,  becoming  very  dark  by  age  and  exposure  to  light. 
None  of  these  essential  oils  were  known  to  the  old  medical  writers 
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in  China,  and  are,  therefore,  not  met  with,  as  a  mle,  in  tlieir 
PhannaoopoBia'  or  Herbal.  They  are  nearly  all  made  at  Canton, 
and  are  obvioas  imitations  of  European  articles  of  commeroe. 

Oil  of  Cotton  Seeds. — The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Oowy- 
pium  herbaceuMf  and  0.  religiosufn^  is  commonly  nsed  for  purposes 
of  illumination  in  Chinese  country  villages,  where  all  wants  are 
met  on  the  spot  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  It  is  also  used  in 
cooking,  but  the  taste  is  unpleasant.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  demul- 
cent remedy,  and  is  applied  to  leprous,  scabious,  and  other  forms  of 
skin  disease,  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  China. 

Oil  of  Fish, — The  Chinese  do  not  extract  oil  from  the  liver  of 
any  fish,  but  there  is  an  oil  called  yv^an,  prepared  from  the 
entrails,  etc.,  of  a  fish.  The  cod  has  not  been  met  with  in 
Chinese  waters.  Large  quantities  of  a  fish  resembling  the  cod  are 
caught  ofi*  the  coast  of  the  Chehkiang  (or  Ningpo)  province,  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  (Chinese)  months.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  por- 
poise (or  "  river-pig,"  as  they  call  it),  which  frequents  the  Yang- 
tsze-Eliang  river  as  far  up  as  Hankow,  is  used  to  make  putty  for 
caulking  vessels,  and  to  bum  in  ship  lamps.  A  yellow  oil  obtained 
from  a  fish,  called  hwang-ku-yu,  has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  and  is 
used  to  destroy  lice.  It  is  much  used  in  veterinary  medical  practice, 
a  department  of  the  Chinese  medical  art  which  has  been  practised 
from  an  early  period,  and  has  an  ancient  and  respectable  literature 
of  its  own. 

Oil  of  Oround  Nuts, — This  pale  yellow  oil,  having  an  agreeable 
flavour,  is  expressed  in  large  quantities  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Arackis  hypogcsaj  or  anderground  nut.  Hunan  province  supplies  a 
good  deal.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  makes  a  fair  substitute  for  olive 
oiL  The  Chinese  samples  are  much  darker  than  the  Indian,  which 
are  said  by  Dr.  Waxing  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  '916. 

Oil  of  Hefinp  Seeds, — Several  hemp  oils,  derived  from  the  seeds  of 
a  variety  of  the  Camiabie  scUiva^  are  to  be  met  with  in  Chinese 
commerce.  Specimens  examined  were  evidently  oils  obtained 
from  sesamum  seeds,  or  those  of  the  flax  plant,  both  of  which  are 
confounded  with  the  hemp  plant  proper. 

Oil  of  Lilies. — This  is  cabbage  oil,  in  which  the  axillary  buds  of 
the  lily  plant  have  been  digested.  The  oil  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  vesicular  eruptions.  This  very  same  or  a  similar  pre* 
paration  was  once  in  great  repute  in  Europe.  In  fact,  to  read  the 
Chinese  Pharmacopoeia  of  to-day  is  like  reading  the  old  dispensato- 
ries of  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries. 

Od  of  Linseed. — The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  a  linum  is  used  as  a  Icni- 
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tiVe,  pectoral,  aDihelmintic,  and  alexipharmio  remedj,  and  as  an 
application  to  ficabbed  heads.    This  oil  is  not  easily  procnrable. 

Oil  of  Myrrh. — ^A  reddish  oil,  having  the  smell  of  myrrh,  is  said 
by  Lonreiro  to  be  used  in  Cochin  China  to  dress  nlcers.  The 
Chinese  are  fond  of  making  empyreomatic  oils  of  varioas  snb- 
Btances. 

Oil  </  Pine, — A  sort  of  empyreomatic  oil,  or  coarse  turpentine, 
procnred  by  heating  the  wood  or  knots  of  several  species  of  Pinus, 

Oil  of  PeppermitU. — A  very  good  essential  oil  is  distilled  at  Canton 
from  the  leaves  of  Mentha  piperita,  M.  criepay  M,  hirstUa,  and 
M.  Canadensii^  It  is  pnt  ap  in  small  bottles,  holding  about  a 
dram.  It  sells  at  abont  80«.  a  pound.  The  Chinese  bottles  are 
▼ery  poor,  and  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  elegant  pharmacy. 
There  are  several  glass  manufactories  in  the  (north-eastern) 
province  of  Shantung  and  at  Canton.  The  bottles  are  very  small 
and  brittle.  The  Chinese  pharmacists  decorate  their  shops  with 
ginger  jars  and  small  blue-ware  bottles.  An  oil  is  prepared  at 
Canton  from  the  pennyroyal  plant.  Mint  is  largely  used  as  a 
remedy  in  bellyache,  but  the  dried  leaves  are  generally  u^ed  as  an 
infusion. 

Oil  of  Pernmnwns, — A  glutinous  oily  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
fruit  of  the  persimmon,  a  large,  soft,  orange-yellow  fruity  very 
sweet,  and  often  somewhat  acrid.  The  fruit  chosen  for  making 
this  oil  is  that  of  the  Diospyros  Embryopteris  or  Embryopteris  yhitmi'- 
fsra,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Hupeh  province.  The  fruits  are 
crushed  to  obtain  the  dark,  resinous,  thick  juice,  which  makes 
a  very  capital  varnish  for  the  paper  kittysols  or  umbrellas  of 
China.  It  is  very  cheap.  An  extract  might  be  j»repared  from  the 
fruit,  as  directed  in  the  Indian  PharmacopoBia,  where  it  is  prescribed 
M  an  astringent. 

OU  of  Poppy  Seeds, — The  opium  poppy  is  largely  grown  in 
Sechuen,  Yunnan,  and  every  province  of  China.  It  was  introduced 
from  Persia^  a  great  source  of  drugs  sent  as  tribute  to  China. 
Several  splendid  varieties  of  the  flower  are  given  in  old  lists 
of  plants.  Qil  is. obtained  from  the  seeds,  but  I  have  never  inspected 
a  sample. 

Oil  of  Ricinus  Commwiis. — ^The  castor  oil  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  ten  feet,  and  forms  a  woody  stem  in  Hupeh, 
bat  never  survives  the  winter  there.  There  is  a  red-stemmed 
variety  and  a  white-stemmed  plant,  both  of  which  are  used  to 
make  the  oil,  which  is  used  in  cooking,  and  is  sold  for  use  as  a 
labricant  on  board  foreign  steamers.     It  is  used  medicinally,  but 
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not  very  frequently,  as  it  does  not  purge  Chinamen  mucli,  if  at 
all.  Groton  oil  is  used  by  Chinese  physicians  in  apoplexy,  a 
common  disease  in  China. 

Oil  of  Boses. — This  essential  oil  is  used  mainly  as  a  scent  for  hair 
oil,  so  plentifully  used  by  all  Chinese  women. 

Oil  of  Sandal  Wood, — The  Chinese  employ  this  thick,  yellow, 
fragrant  oil  to  daub  over  common  fans,  which  are  then  sold  as 
genuine  sandal- wood  fans. 

Oil  of  Seaamum, — The  black  and  wldte  sesamum  seeds  are  used 
to  make  an  agreeable  oil,  much  used  by  the  higher  classes  in 
cooking  food  and  making  pastry.  It  is  credited  in  the  Chinese 
Pharmacopoeia  with  ecbolic,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties. It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  olive  oil  in  the  dispensary. 
It  is  the  til  or  jinjili  oil  of  India. 

Oil  of  Sur^iower. — This  oil  is  known  to  the  Chinese,  bat  is  not 
extensively  used  or  known  to  be  employed  in  pharmacy. 

Oil  of  Spike. — ^A  fine  drying  oil,  is  used  in  painting  on  porcelain 
and  for  varnishing.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Lavandula  or  an 
Ocymum.  The  Labiates  do  not  abound  in  China,  but  they  are 
held  in  great  repute  medicinally. 

Oil  of  Tallow  Seeds, — This  oil,  made  from  the  albumen  of  the 
seeds  of  the  tallow  tree  or  Exccecaria  aebifera^  is  clear,  but  of  a  dark 
colour.  It  is  obtained,  in  the  proportion  of  from  15  to  16  lbs.  from 
one  hundredweight  of  the  berries,  by  grinding,  steaming,  and 
pressing  the  refuse  which  results  from  the  preparation  of  the 
vegetable  tallow.  The  oil  is  used  to  varnish  umbrellas,  to  dress 
the  hair,  and  to  mix  with  the  tallow  to  make  the  candles  which 
form  so  effective  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Bnddhism, 
the  Ritualism  of  China.  It  has  emetic  and  purgative  properties. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remedies  given  by  the  Chinese  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  Efforts  are  seldom  made  to  rescue  those  suffering  from 
opium  poisoning,  a  common  mode  of  suicide  in  China. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  oils  of  Chinese  commerce  are  almost 
exclusively  taken  from  vegetable  sources.  This  is  one  of  tbe  effects 
of  Buddhism  on  their  national  Ufe  and  economy.  As  Buddhism 
teaches  that  mercy  and  pity  are  noble  sentiments,  it  forbids 
the  destruction  of  animal  life.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  and  the 
sheep  is  never  eaten  by  orthodox  Chinese  members  of  the  Buddhist 
Church.  Their  wax  is,  therefore,  vegetable,  their  tallow  is  vege* 
table,  and  their  oils  are  v^etable.  Their  gelatines  are  made  from 
sea-weed.  Their  daily  diet  is  fish,  oil,  and  rice,  with  an  occasional 
treat  of  pork. 
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There  are  many  other  vegetable  snbstances,  eneh  as  gourd  seeds, 
the  fmit  of  the  Aleurites  triloba^  etc.,  from  which  the  Chinese  might 
prepare,  or  formerly  have  prepared,  vegetable  fats,  in  obedience  to 
their  Btrong  religions  teachings  and  highly  economic  tendencies. 
Mineral  or  rock  oils  are  met  "with  in  Shansi,  Sechnen,  and  Formosa, 
and  in  Corea.  They  are  not  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  as  they 
are  very  inflammable,  and  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
warfare  in  the  composition  of  a  sort  of  Greek  fire. 

The  Active  Principles  of  the  Officinal  Veratnims.  C.  L. 
Mitchell.  (Trcmsactions  of  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1875.)  In  a 
loDg  and  elaborate  essay  on  the  three  veratmms  nsed  in  pharmacy 
(V.  viride,  F.  album,  and  F.  SahadiUa),  the  anthor  records  the 
result  of  his  chemico-physiological  study  of  these  plants  and  their 
oonstitnents.  A  full  report  of  his  experiments,  which  is  not  suited 
for  abstraction,  will  be  found  in  the  Fharmac&uticdl  Journal,  v.,  768, 
78.5,  847,  867,  and  886.  Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  viz. : — 

1.  There  exists  no  such  alkaloid  as  viridine. 

2.  Bullock's  viridine  is  identical  with  jervine. 

3.  There  is  a  distinct  alkaloid  in  Veratrum  aXbum,  differing  from 
l)oth  veratroidine  and  veratrine. 

4.  The  resin  of  Veratrum  album  is  in  itself  nearly  inactive  and 
owes  whatever  power  it  may  possess  to  the  presence  of  veratralbine. 

5.  The  alkaloids  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  proportion  to  be  profit- 
ably extracted. 

6.  Jervine  does  not  exist  in  Veratrum  sabadtUa  seeds. 

7.  Jervine  and  sabadilline  are  probably  not  identical. 

8.  Couerbe's  "Le  Veratrin"  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  veratrine. 
Senna  TinniveUi,  Microscopical  Gharacters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 

(Pharm,  Joum,,  8rd  series,  v.,  301.)  The  structure  of  the  leaves  of 
Cassia  ehngcUa  may  be  taken  as  the  structure  of  the  true  sennas,  as 
the  other  true  species  have  but  slight  differences  in  details  of  structure 
from  this.  The  upper  epidermis  and  the  lower  are  furnished  with 
great  numbers  of  small  stomata,  stiff  unicellular  pointed  hairs,  much 
consolidated  and  rugose ;  and  their  cells  are  small.  Certain  of  the 
lukirs  spring  from  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  composed  of  dark 
coloured  cells  grouped  round  the  base  of  the  hairs. 

The  structure  of  the  sub-epidermal  layers  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  of  the  usual  type ;  but  the  vascular  system  is  highly  developed. 
The  midrib  and  primary  veins  are  of  the  usual  character.  With 
their  woody  fibre  cells  are  disposed,  in  strict  linear  order,  great 
numbers  of  lozenge-shaped  crystals  of  a  lime  salt.    The  secondary 
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veins,  groups  of  spiral  vessels  with  little  or  no  woody  fibre,  ramify- 
ing  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  have,  however,  none  of  these 
crystals;  but  a  great  number  of  sphoeraphidea  are  associated  with 
them,  and  more  particularly  distributed  in  the  parenchyma  between 
the  loops  or  interspaces  of  this  spiro-vaficular  system.  Having 
regard  to  the  thinness  of  the  leaves,  these  inorganic  constituenis  are 
very  numerous. 

Buchu  Folia,  Microscopical  Examination  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
(Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  262.)  In  some  respects  these  leaves 
possess  the  common  features  of  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong, 
but  in  some  other  respects  they  are  nearly  unique.  They  require 
careful  study,  and  many  points  in  their  structure  require  maoh  work- 
ing at  with  the  aid  of  careful  micro-chemical  and  ordinary  chemical 
(ultimate)  analysis.  Prof.  Fliickiger  divides  the  tissues  of  these 
leaves  into  three  layers,  neglecting  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  So 
far  the  leaves  of  the  three  kinds  of  buchu,  Barosma  hetulina,  B. 
crenulcUa,  and  B,  serratifolta  are  agreed  ;  they  have  minor  differences, 
which  will  be  presently  indicated. 

The  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  quite  devoid 
of  stomata,  and  is  composed  of  five  and  six  sided  irregularly-shaped 
cells,  not  sinuous,  and  covered  externally  with  a  thick  layer  of  the 
ordinary  cuticular  substance,  which  here  as  elsewhere  stains  deeply 
with  magenta.  Near  the  margin  of  the  leaves  these  cells  are  much 
elongated,  and  are  also  rather  modified  over  the  midrib,  but  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  is  usual.  The  vertical  section  of  these 
cells  is  oblong,  and  they  are  frequently  much  compressed  towards 
the  margin  of  the  leaf.  Within  these  cells  is  the  remarkable  layer 
of  cells  described  by  Prof.  Fliickiger.  These  are,  when  in  their 
natural  conditions,  oval  cells  with  their  long  axis  perpendicular,  and 
have  very  thin  walls.  They  contain  but  little  chlorophyl,  in  the 
form  of  minute  granules,  and  charged  with  amorphous  nearly  soluble 
starch,  but  much  mucilage,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
mucilage  of  linseed  and  quince.  If  a  section  of  the  leaf  be  placed 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid,  this  layer  of  cells  is  seen  to 
swell  up  gradually  with  a  distinct  striation  pandlel  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  a  less  distinct  striation  vertical  thereto,  and  determined 
by  the  walls  of  the  containing  cells.  In  water  the  swelling  is  more 
rapid,  but  the  striation  is  not  so  evident.  The  swelling  continues 
until  the  epidermis  is  forced  ofi*,  often  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
epidermal  cell  is  much  torn,  and  the  whole  of  the  mucilage-bearing 
layer  is  broken  up,  and  the  mucilage  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
cell  walls  themselves  do  not  dissolve ;  they  simply  beoome  broken 
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up  and  invisible  on  accoant  of  the  close  identity  of  their  refractive 
index  with  that  of  the  mucilaginous  solution.  They  may  be  seen 
floating  in  small  pieces,  if  the  section  be  previously  carefully  stained 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  their  reaction  throughout  is  that  of 
pore  oellalose*  The  mucilage  itself  does  not  stain  with  iodine,  nor 
does  it  give  any  cellulose  reaction.  Its  reactions,  so  far  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  study  them,  are  those  of  a  mucilage  con- 
taminated with  chlorophylloids,  and  with  other  protein  matters. 

The  same  swelling  occurs  in  a  smaller  degree  and  less  rapidly 
when  glycerin  is  used;  essential  oils  and  alcohol  have  no  effect. 
This  layer  exists  in  the  three  species  of  Baro877ui^  but  is  perhaps 
most  highly  developed,  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the  leaf,  in 
the  thinner  leaved  species,  as  the  size  of  the  collenchyma  cells 
remains  pretty  constant  through  the  genus,  but  varies  slightly  with 
the  age  of  the  leaf;  or  perhaps  it  MriU  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  mucilaginous  contents  are  more  highly  developed  in  the  mature 
than  in  the  young  or  very  old  leaves. 

Beneath  these  cells  are  layers  of  very  small  irregularly  shaped 
chlorophyl-bearing  cells  in  which  the  small  veins  of  the  leaf  terminate 
in  a  remarkable  club-shaped  expansion.     The  cells  themselves  are 
not  remarkable,  except  on  account  of  their  numerous  sphoeraphides 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  but  the  nerve-vein  terminals  are  worth  much 
more  attention  than  any  one  appears  yet  to  have  given  them,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  in  the  author^s  mind  that  they  will  prove  to  be 
absorbent  organs  of  some  kind.     They  are  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  "  organs  "  figured  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  found  in  the  roots  of  certain  plants.    Beneath  this  layer  we  have 
the  loose  spongy  or  stellate  parenchyma  of  the  interior  of  the  leaf 
and  the  overlying  vascular  system.     There  is  nothing  at  all  remark- 
able in  the  loose  parenchyma.     The  vascular  system  is  very  largely 
developed,   and    is    remarkable   for  the   full    development  of  its 
terminals  in  the  chlorophyl-bearing  tissues.     The  wood  fibres  ac- 
companying it  are  very  long,  tough,  and  cord-like.     In  this  tissue 
are  also  the  remarkably  large  oil  reservoirs  so  commonly  found  in 
the  plants  of  this  and  a  few  other  natural  orders.     They  are  well 
fonned,  with  several  layers  of  specialized  cells,  and  contain,  no 
doubt,  with   other  matter's,  the  aromatic  oil  examined  by  Prof. 
Fliickiger.     The  lower  epidermis  lies  beneath  these,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  two-celled  stomata,  which  are  evenly 
disposed  over  its  surface,  except  where  the  oil  glands  determine  a 
locally  modified  arrangement.     The  cells  of  this  epidermis  resemble 
those  of  the  upper  except  in  size,  but  are  subject  to  more  frequent 
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modifications,  (a)  by  the  stomates,  (h)  by  the  midrib,  aad  (c)  most 
characteristically  by  the  Bnbjaoent  oil  glands.  Above  these  the 
cnticle  cells  are  much  changed  as  regards  shape,  and  group  them- 
selves in  irregular  circles,  with  the  gland  cell  over  it  as  a  focus. 

Sections  of  these  leaves,  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
magenta,  much  diluted  with  water,  form  very  interesting  objects, 
and  much  facilitate  the  working  out  of  many  of  these  details. 

Uv89  Ursi  Folia,  tficroscopicaJ  Characters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
(Pharm.  Joum.,  8rd  series,  v.,  801.)  The  leaves  of  Arctostaphyhs 
JJva  Ursi  have  no  very  remarkable  structural  peculiarities,  and  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  very  short  comment.  The  upper  and  the  lower 
epidermis  have  the  same  general  arrangement  of  cells,  and  these  are 
pretty  regular  in  size,  excepting  near  the  midrib.  They  are  four  to 
six-sided,  with  rounded  comers,  sometimes  nearly  round,  and 
present  when  seen  in  the  isolated  epidermis,  a  tolerably  regular 
pattern  of  rounded  off  squares  or  pentagons.  There  are  no  stomata 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  stomata  on  the  lower  surface  are 
curiously  grouped.  The  grouping  is  determined  by  the  network 
arrangement  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf.  The  guard  cells  are  two  in 
number.  The  inner  tissues  of  the  leaf,  beneath  the  epidermal  com- 
pressed cells  and  superposed  thickening,  are  several  layers  of  vertical 
chlorophyl-bearing  cells,  and  the  spongy  parenchyma,  with  the 
vascular  system  and  its  wood  fibres.  With  the  wood  fibres  are 
small  square  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  small  prismatic  or 
lozenge-shaped  crystal  of  some  lime  salt.  The  wood  cells  are 
frequently  stained  with  an  astringent  brown  colouring  matter,  and 
form  a  wedge  extending  from  the  rib  bundle  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  to  mount  sections  of  these 
leavl9s  permanently. 

HyoBcyami  Folia,  Microscopical  Characters  of.  H.  Pockling- 
ton.  (Pharm.  Journ.^  3rd  series,  v.,  801.)  The  section  of  the  midrib 
presents  a  somewhat  similar  horseshoe  arrangement  of  the  vascu- 
lar system  to  that  found  in  tobacco  ;  but  the  investing  layers,  and 
particularly  the  epidermal  appendages,  present  considerable  differ- 
ences when  carefully  compared  with  tobacco. 

The  midrib  is  made  up  of  spiral  and  annular  vessels  of  consider- 
able size  and  thickness.  The  associated  fibre,  or  woody  parenchyma 
is  very  slightly  thickened,  and  with  it  are  associated  oblong  cells 
containing  an  amorphous  or  semi-granular  substance.  These  cells 
and  their  contents  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  by  the 
author  in  the  petiole    of  Oinchona  euccirubraj  but   nothing  hat 
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chemical  analysis  will  enable  ns  to  say  how  fer  their  contents  are 
identical. 

The  secondary  vascnlar  system  is  highly  developed,  and  consists 
of  spiral  vessels,  which  divaricate  again  and  again  nntil  a  fine  net- 
work is  prodnced,  chiefly  composed  of  single  spiral  vessels,  which 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  parenchyma  in  small  clnb  or  swollen 
ends.  In  the  interspaces  of  these  vessels  are  great  nnmbers  of 
exceedingly  small  crystals. 

Tabaci  Folia,  Microscopical  (Jharacters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
(Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  301.)  The  stmctnre  of  the  veins  and 
midrib,  and  the  character  of  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  are 
the  important  features  in  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  rather  large,  and  have  waved  out- 
lines. The  stomata  are  rather  large,  and  occur  on  both  the  upper 
and  ihe  lower  surface,  being  more  numerous  on  the  latter.  The 
haiiB  on  the  surface  are,  however,  the  most  characteristic ;  they 
are  multicellular  glandular  capitate,  with  a  peculiar  crook  or  twist. 
The  structure  of  the  midrib,  as  is  well  known,  is  remarkable  for 
the  horseshoe  arrangement  of  its  vessels  and  wood  fibres,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  parenchymatous  tissues  generally. 

As  the  plant  has  no  very  special  interest  to  the  pharmacist  (un- 
less he  be  a  smoker),  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  go  more 
minutely  into  the  structure  of  its  leaves,  which  have  already  been 
very  fully  described  by  other  writers. 

Matica  Folia,  Microscopical  Examination  of.  H.  Pockling- 
ton. {Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  301.)  The  exceeding  thinness 
of  these  leaves,  and  their  tesselated  arrangement,  render  it  very 
difficult  to  make  transverse  sections  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  special  in  the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaf  until  we  come  to  the 
structure  of  the  midrib  and  veins.  The  epidermis  is  composed  of 
small  cells,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  cuticle  sub- 
stance superposed  on  it.  It  is  furnished  with  multicellular  hairs, 
pointed,  sometimes  capitate,  and  slightly  marked  with  nearly  round 
punctations  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  epidermis  of  the 
upper  surface  is  very  white,  and  composed  of  loose  cells,  with  little 
cuticle.  The  structure  of  the  midrib  is  somewhat  anomalous,  a 
character  common  in  the  Piper  family.  Four  to  eight  vascular 
wedges  are  arranged  in  a  loop  three  quarters  around  a  medulla  situate 
much  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  Above 
the  portion  of  the  medulla  left  exposed  by  the  opening  of  the  loop 
is  eitnated  a  bundle  of  woody  parenchyma,  composed  of  long, 
square-ended  cells,  much  thickened  by  a  semiligneous  substance 
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that  swells  considerably  in  water,  bat  does  not  dissolve.  It  would 
appear  to  be  nearly  pure  cellulose  modified  towards  ligoin.  Outp 
side  this  is  a  small  layer  of  parenchyma  and  the  epidermis.  Oat- 
side  the  vascular  wedges  are  layers  of  porous  parendiyma  cells,  aad 
round  these  variously  sized  bundles  of  wood,  parenchyma,  and  the 
external  cells. 

The  vascular  wedges  are  composed  of  large  porous  vessels ;  spiral 
vessels,  with  large  thick  spirals,  sometimes  one  to  three,  right  or 
left-handed,  sometimes  one  right  and  another  left-handed  in  each 
tube ;  and  of  wood  fibres  and  long  cells  containing  various  coloar- 
ing  and  aromatic  matters  and  octahedral  crystals. 

The  parenchyma  between  the  vascular  wedges  and  the  bundles  of 
woody  parenchyma  is  chiefly  composed  (not  entirely)  of  largd  round 
or  oval  cells  much  thickened,  and  marked  with  bold  distinct  oral 
pits. 

The  structure  of  the  midrib  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  characteristic, 
and  to  consist  really  of  (1)  a  ring  composed  of  epidermis ;  (2)  of 
parenchyma ;  (3)  a  ring  of  bundles  of  woody  parenchyma,  separated 
by  masses  of  the  last ;  (4)  a  complete  ring  of  modified  parenchyma, 
consisting  of  the  porous  cells  described,  and  ordinary  parenchyma 
cells ;  (5)  of  vascular  wedges  arranged  in  a  loop ;  and  (6)  of  an 
excentric  medalla. 

It  may  be  worth  while  noting  that  the  structure  of  the  aerial 
stem  of  Artanthe  consists  of  a  looped^  arrangement  of  vessels  and 
more  or  less  modified  parenchyma,  but  differs  from  the  midrib  and 
petiole  in  many  respects,  as  is  quite  usual. 

Rhus  Venenata,  or  PoisoiL  Sumach,  Description  and  Analyais. 
Robert  M.  Cotton.  {Amer.  Journ,  P/mrw.,  4th  series,  viii.,  335.) 
This  a  low,  smooth,  branching  shrub,  growing  from  six  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  always  inhabiting  swamps,  especially  tamarack 
swamps.  Its  leaves  are  compound,  dotless,  alternate,  odd  pinnate, 
and  stipulate,  with  from  seven  to  thirteen  obovate  oblong  entire 
leaflets.  It  is  most  widely  known  under  the  common  name  of 
poison  sumach,  though,  in  some  localities,  it  is  known  as  poison 
elder. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  analysis  as  Bochleder's 
process  for  the  analysis  of  plants  was  quite  closely  followed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  an  acid  was  obtained  from  the  decoction,  which 
remained  after  subjecting  a  quanlity  of  the  powdered  leaves  to  dis- 
tillation for  several  days.  This  acid '  crystallizes  in  congregated 
clusters  of  minute,  transparent,  triangular  prisms ;  non-volatile,  and 
decomposed  by  a  high  temperature.     The  water  solution  of  these 
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ciTBtals  has  a  moderately  boot  taste,  and  reddens  Mae  litmus  quite 
distinctly.  With  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  gives  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate ;  with  chloride  of  barium,  a  white  granular  precipitate 
which  is  increased  in  amount  by  heat;  with  calcic  hydrate  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  after  standing  a  short  time.  A  large  number  of 
oiher  reagents  were  added,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  phosphate  of  mag- 
neaium,  chloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  without  producing  any  precipitates. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  acid  was  the  same  which  Gmelin 
speaks  of  in  his  Ha^hd-Book  (this  being  the  only  work  where  any- 
thing was  found  in  any  way  touching  upon  this  plant  or  genus) 
nnder  the  name  of  rhus-tannic  acid,  and  said  to  be  a  constituent  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus.  But  it  is  found  that  this  acid  has  none  of 
the  properties  characteristic  of  the  astringent  acids ;  it  has  not  an 
astringent  taste,  and  does  not  precipitate  gelatin  or  iron.  Owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  the  leaves  originally  taken,  and  the  small 
amount  of  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  work,  the  examination 
could  not  be  further  continued. 

If  so  desired,  this  acid  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  by  boiling 
the  dry  powdered  leaves  with  water  for  some  time,  straining,  ex- 
pressing, and  filtering  while  hot ;  then  boiling  with  and  filtering 
tbrougb  animal  charcoal,  precipitating  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  filter- 
ii^  out  the  sulphide  of  lead,  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
The  crystals  can  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water  solution, 
if  so  desired.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that,  in  passing  the  decoc- 
tion through  animal  charcoal,  the  charcoal  retains  aU  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  with  nearly  all  of  the  gum,  bat  not  taking  up  any  re- 
oognizable  quantity  of  the  acid. 

Other  crystals  were  obtained  from  portion  third  of  the  decoction, 
after  having  filtered  oat  the  precipitate  caused  by  alum  and 
ammonia,  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize. 
These  crystals  are  deposited  needle-shaped,  and-  as  long  triangular 
prisms.  In  shape,  they  resemble  the  first-mentioned  crystals  of  this 
add,  but  are  very  much  larger.  They  have  a  sharp,  salty-  taste,  and 
are  neutral  in  reaction ;  are  soluble  in  water,  hydrochloric,  nitriC; 
sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids ;  very  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
onless  added  in  very  large  quantities*  The  crystals  suffer  decom- 
pomtion  instead  of  sublimation,  and  when  completely  burned  leave  a 
small  white  ash.  The  possibility  of  this  being  a  compound  formed 
from  any  of  the  reagents  added,  or  by  their  decomposition,  was 
satisfactorily  precluded  by  special  examination  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  an  alkaline  earth  in  combination  with  an 
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organic  acid,  probably  the  same  acid  whicb  waa  preTionsly  obtained 
separate,  tbongh  the  reactions  of  these  two  sets  of  crystak  differ 
in  a  few  instances. 

Adulteration  of  Beeswax.  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller.  (Amer,  Joum. 
Phann.y  4th  series,  iv.,  510.)  Eor  a  year  or  two  past  there  has  been 
offered  in  the  market  an  article  termed  *'  refined  beeswaK."  It  is 
unnsuallj  handsome  in  appearance,  and  is  generally  represented  as 
being  strictly  pare.  It  may  be  known  by  all  of  it  being  of  a 
uniform  bright  yellow  coloar,  entirely  free  from  the  sedimentary 
stratum  of  impurities  ordinanly  found  in  oountry  wax.  Its  surface 
is  clean  and  glossy,  having  no  foreign  particles  adhering  to  it.  On 
account  of  these  apparent  merits,  it  is  usually  sold  at  an  advance  on 
the  price  of  the  regular  article.  All  of  this  so  called  refined  bees- 
wax, so  far  met  with,  had  been  moulded  into  the  shape  of  oblong 
blocks  of  uniform  size,  measuring  about  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
eight  in  width  and  three  in  thickness,  tapering  sligbtly  upwardB, 
and  weighing  about  eigbt  pounds  on  an  average. 

The  melting  point  of  the  refined  wax  was  found  to  be  146°  F., 
that  of  pare  wax  being  156%  and  that  of  paraffin  from  IS?""  to  I^O''. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  '929,  placing  it  again  intermediate  between 
beeswax  '963,  and  paraffin  '871.  Being  thus  induced  to  suspect 
.the  presence  of  the  latter  body,  100  grains  of  the  refined  article 
were  heated  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with  one  ounce  of  sul- 
pharic  acid  to  about  850^  F.,  several  ounces  of  water  were  then 
4^dded,  and  after  cooling,  a  sheet  of  paraffin  weighing  80  grainfi 
was  obtained ;  the  loss  representing  the  beeswax  which  had  been 
carbonised  by  the  acid.  In  order  to  verify  the  experiment,  it  was 
repeated  with  a  composition  of  four  parts  paraffin  to  one  of  wax, 
when  analogous  results  were  obtained.  100  grains  of  pure  paraffin, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  were  recovered  unchanged. 

All  the  best  text  books  recommend  faming  I^^ordhausen  acid  for 
this  purpose,  and  state  that  an  aUowanoe  must  be  made  for  a  por- 
tion of  paraffin  charred  by  this  add.  No  one  seems  to  have  pre- 
viously tried  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  which  was 
really  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  Nordhausen,  as  all  the  wax 
was  carbonized  and  none  of  the  paraffin  affected. 

The  test  is  very  readily  applied,  the  only  difficulty,  and  this  a 
very  trivial  one,  being  the  separation  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
from  the  paraffin.  It  is  most  conveniently  moved  by  repeatedly 
melting  the  paraffin  on  water,  at  the  same  time  gently  stirring  it, 
so  that  the  black  particles  can  subside. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  mode  of  con- 
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tracti(Mi,  while  cooling,  between  beeswax  and  paraffin,  and  ibis  may 
serre  to  detect  the  adnlteration,  at  least  when  practised  to  this 
extent.  Blocks  of  paraffin  are  decidedly  concave  on  the  top, 
and  specimens  of  adulterated  wax  wUl  be  observed  to  be  more  or 
less  concave  on  the  top  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  paraffin 
which  they  contain.  Pure  beeswax  appears  to  be  level,  the  con- 
traction acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  tending  rather  to 
the  production  of  vertical  fissures. 

The  optical  behaviour  is  also  different ;  pure  wax  is  quite  opaque, 
while  this  adulterated  article  is  somewhat  translucent,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  edges. 

On  a  Drug  substituted  for  Chiretta.  Prof.  Bentley.  {Pharm. 
/(mm.,  3rd  series,  v.,  481.)  The  author  reports  on  a  sample  of  sus- 
pected chiretta  forwarded  to  him  by  a  London  firm.  In  colour 
and  general  appearance  the  sample  closely  resembled  the  officinal 
chirettoy  but  a  careful  examination  revealed  several  marked  dis- 
tinctive characters,  the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  a 
tabulated  form  along  with  the  characters  of  the  true  chiretta. 


Spueious  Chiretta. 

Stem  obscurely  quadrangular 
below,  its  four  angles  being  each 
marked  by  a  somewhat  pro- 
minent border  or  wing ;  and 
very  evidently  quadrangular  and 
winged  above. 

Leaves  when  present,  sessile, 
narrow,  and  tapering  to  each 
end,  that  is  somewhat  lanceolate 
in  outline. 


Scars  lefl  by  the  fallen  leaves, 
not  very  prominently  marked,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  slight  and 
comparatively  narrow  attach- 
ment of  the  leaves. 

Flowers  arranged  in  elongated 
loosely  aggregated  clusters,  or 
cymose  panicles.  Flowers  also 
larger  and  longer  than  those  of 
tme  chiretta. 


True  Chiretta. 
Siemvound  below  and  through- 
out nearly  its  whole  length ;  and 
very  faintly  quadrangular  above. 


Leaves  embracing  the  stem, 
broad  at  their  base,  and  taper- 
ing upwards  into  a  long  acute 
point ;  that  is  ovate  or  cordate- 
ovate  in  shape,  and  acuminate- 
pointed. 

Scars  left  by  the  &llen  leaves, 
very  evident,  opposite  to  each 
other  and  almost  encircling  the 
stem. 

Flowers  arranged  in  less  elon- 
gated cymose  panicles,  that  in, 
more  compact,  and  more  umbel- 
late. 
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A  transverse  section  of  the  stem  A  tromsverse  section  of  the  stem 

exhibits   a  comparatively  thick  exhibits    a    comparatively  thin 

woody  ring  on  the  outside ;  and  woody  ring,  enclosing  a  larfjje 

with  the  centre  hollow,  or  pre-  continuous  easily  separable  pith, 

senting  but  faint  traces  of  pith  which  is  yellowish  in  colour, 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ring  of  wood. 

The  infusions  of  the  two  drugs  also  afford  a  marked  difference. 
The  taste  of  the  infusion  of  true  chiretta  is  intensely  bitter ;  and 
that  of  the  spurious  drug,  although  bitter,  far  less  intensely  so 
than  that  of  the  official  drug.  An  infusion  of  true  chiretta  has 
also  a  somewhat  greenish  tint,  while  that  of  the  spurious  drug  has 
a  distinctly  yellowish  brown  colour. 

The  question  of  the  botanical  source  of  the  spurious  drug  now 
arises.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Indian  bazaars  several  plants 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chiretta,  besides  the  true  drug,  and  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  it.  Thus,  Boyle,  many  years  since, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botcmy  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  page 
277,  stated  that  Ophelia  am^ustifolia^  Don.,  is  so  used  in  Northern 
India,  where  it  is  called  jpuha/ree  (hill),  chiretta,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  true  or  dukhv/nee  (southern)  chiretta;  and  he  adds  that 
Exa^mm  tetragonum  is  also  called  ooda  (that  is,  purple)  chiretta. 

At  least  three  other  species  of  Ophelia,  namely,  0.  elegans,  Wight., 
0.  densifolia,  Grisebach,  and  0.  muUiflora,  Dalzell,  and  two  other 
species  of  Exa^cum^  E.  hicolor,  Boxb.,  and  E,  pedunculatum,  Linn., 
may  be  also  enumerated;  as  well  as  Slevogtia  orieiitaXis,  Grisebach, 
which  is  known  as  chota  chiretta  (small  chiretta),  as  being  employed 
in  India  like  true  chiretta. 

The  above-mentioned  plants  are  all  derived  from  the  same  natural 
order,  GentianacesB,  as  that  yielding  the  true  chiretta ;  but  besides 
these,  as  mentioned  by  Royle,  Waring,  and  other  writers,  another 
powerful  Indian  bitter — that  is,  creyat  or  hariydt,  derived  from 
Andrographis  (Jvsticia)  paniculata,  Wall,  of  the  natural  order 
Acanthaceas,  is  also  often  confounded  in  Southern  India  with  the 
true  chiretta. 

Considering  the  number  of  substitutes  for  the  true  chiretta  which 
are  known  in  India,  it  is  surprising  that  some  of  them  should  not 
have  found  their  way  accidentally  or  intentionally  into  the  Euro- 
pean markets ;  but  beyond  the  case  of  false  packing,  described  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Webb  (Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  i.,  367),  in  which  the 
roots  of  E^ia  cordifoUay  Linn.,  had  been  enclosed  in  bundles  ot 
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cbireita,  the  author  knows  of  no  case  of  adulteration  or  snhstitation 
of  true  chiretta  published  in  this  ooontr  j. 

The  botanical  source  of  the  present  substitate  for  diiretta  is 
therefore  one  of  some  interest  and  importance,  and  upon  ezamina- 
taon,  Professor  Bentley  believes  it  to  be  the  sort  of  oluretta  which, 
as  stated  above,  is  called  in  India  puharee  (hill)  ehvreUa^  and  which 
is  derived  from  Ophelia  anqustifoUa^  Don. ;  or  if  not  from  this  plant, 
most  certainly  from  a  species  of  Ophelia  very  closely  resembling  it. 
Thus  it  may  be  derived  from  Ophdia  puLcheLla^  Don.  Jt  is  there* 
fore  closely  allied  to  the  trne  and  official  chiretta,  which  is  obtained 
from  Op]ielia  chircUa,  Grisebach,  and  it  possesses  in  some  degree 
the  bitter  tonic  properties  of  that  drug.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  its  use  can  lead  to  no 
serious  consequences;  but  as  it  is  very  inferior  in  its  bitter  tonic 
properties  to  the  genuine  drug,  it  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

Oreodaphne  Califomica,  Nees.,  Nat  Ord.  Lauraoea.  John  P. 
Heamy.  (Amer»  Joum.  Fhcvtni,^  v.,  105.)  Boiamcal  Deacription, — 
Flowers  hermaphrodite;  perianth  short,  campanulate,  and  deeply 
six-defl.  The  divisions  are  somewhat  rigid,  equal,  and  deciduous. 
Twelve  stamens,  of  which  the  exterior  nine  are  fertQe,  and  the  three 
mterior  are  sterile.  The  sterile  stamens  are  shaped  dUSerently  from 
the  fertile.  The  stigma  is  peltate  and  shortly  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  in  axillary  umbels,  surrounded  by  an  involucmm,  which  falls  oif 
daring  the  development  of  the  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  one-seeded 
fleshy  berry  or  drupe.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
slightly  acuminate,  petiolate,  exstipulate,  pinnately  veined,  coria- 
oeous,  and  marked  with  minute  pellucid  dots.  The  margin  is 
entire,  and  the  upper  surface  reticulated. 

The  Oreodaphne  Ocdi/omica,  more  &miliarly  known  by  the  name 
of  '' California  bay  laurel,"  is  an  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to 
California  and  the  Pacific  slope.  It  acquires  considerable  size  and 
age,  and  grows  abundantly  throughout  the  state,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  ravines  and  moist  shady  localities.  It  flowers  in  June. 
The  wood  is  much  valued  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  on  account 
of  its  grain,  which,  when  polished,  presents  a  flue  appearance.  The 
tree  is  never  attacked  by  insects,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
volatile  oil  it  contains.  Some  of  the  native  Calif omians  have 
peculiar  ideas  concerning  this  tree.  It  is  believed  by  them  to 
aggravate  asthmatic  complaints,  and  that  sleeping  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tree  will  even  produce  asthma.  That  it  is  not  without  some 
action  on  the  system  has  been  proved  by  the  inhalation  of  its  odour 
often  producing  dizziness  and  violent  headache. 
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All  parts  of  the  tree  contain  volfttile  oil,  bat  the  leaves  yield  the 
most,  abont  fonr  per  cent,  being  obtained  bj  distQlation.  The  oil 
is  of  a  straw  colour,  limpid,  and  has  a  pangent  aromatic  odour, 
resembling  a  mixture  of  nutmegii  and  cardamoms.  Its  taste  is 
warm  and  camphorous.  It  bums  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  Its  specific  gravity  is  '936.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  oil,  when  inhaled,  pihoduoes  dizsiness  and 
headache,  and  i)s  therefore  deemed  to  have  a  marked  action  on  the 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Silver  recommends  the  smelling  of  the  oil 
in  nasal  catarrh  and  nervous  headache,  and  speaks  of  saccessfu] 
results. 

Oils  from  the  Berries  of  BenzoiU'  Odoriferum,  Noes.  P.  M. 
Gleim.  (Abstract  of  an  inaugural  essay;  Amer.  Joum.  Phafri^.y 
4th  series,  v.,  246.)  The  author  obtained  from  sixteen  troy  ounces 
of  the  berries,  dried  and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  by  exhausting 
with  petroleum  benzin,  seven  troy  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid  of  a 
beautiful  deep  red  colour,  very  aromatic  in  taste,  and  highly  odorons. 
It  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and 
partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  turpentine.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
'925.  It  was  used  in  severa]  cases  in  liniments,  acting  as  a  good 
stimulant,  and  it  even  appears  to  be  applicable  for  lubricating  pui^ 
poses. 

By  distilling  eight  troy  ounces  of  the  fresh  berries  with  water, 
four  fluid  drams  of  a  colourless  volatile  oil  was  obtained,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  '87,  and  a  very  fragrant  odour,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
jessamine.  The  author  suggests  that  it  could  doubtless  be  used 
with  advantage  in  perfumery. 

The  relalave  Therapeutic  YaJnes  (tf  the  different  Kinds  of  Bar- 
saparilla.  E.  Marquis.  (Archw  derPharmade,  April,  1875,  331- 
322 ;  Amer,  Joum.  Pharm,y  4th  series,  v.,  264.)  In  a  long  essay  on 
this  Buject  the  author  gives  the  details  of  an  exhaustive  investigar 
tion  made  for  some  years  past,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
DragendorflT.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  interesting 
paper. 

The  air^dry  substance,  in  coarse  powder,  was  dried  at  110^  C. 
(230**  F.)  ;  the  loss  indicated  the  moisture.  The  powdered  root  was 
exhausted  by  digestion  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  the  resulting 
dry  extract  weighed.  The  extract  was  exhausted  with  cold  distilled 
water,  and  its  sugar  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  the  residue  was  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  alcohol,  which  left  a  minute  flocculent  lesidoe 
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of  A  brown  colonr.  After  the  evaporation  of  tihe  alooliol  and  dry- 
iog,  ihe  browmsk  yellow  mass  was  weighed  as  smilacin.  The  re- 
siduary root  powder  f foxn  tihe  previooa  experiment  was  exhaofited 
witii  cold  distilled  wifter,  and  the  resalting  dry  extract  weighed. 
This  extract  was  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  die  solution  mixed 
with  five  times  its  vc^nme  of  alcohol ;  the  preoipitafce,  after  drying, 
was  weighed  as  mucilage ;  it  was  f  onnd  to  contain  but  a  trace  of  aU 
bamen.  The  mncilage  was  inoinerated  and  the  ash  weighed.  The 
starok  was  estimated  by  Fehlii^^s  solution,  after  converting  it  into 
glnooee  by  continued  bailing  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  total 
percentage  of  ash  was  determined  by  incinerating  fresh  portions 
of  the  root.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  for  100 
psrts  of  the  air-dry  roots : — 


SlSSA^AftlUA. 


Honduras,  1874 
t>  »i 

1866 
Caracas,    1868 

Italiui,  1865 
Lisbon  (Bio  Negro),  old 
M  f  f  1866 

Jftmaioa,1866 

>f         ♦» 
vera  Croz,  withont  rhi- 
zome, 1874 
Vera  Cmz,  without  rhi 
zome,  nnwaahed,  1865 
Vers  Cniz,  rhisome,  old 

„       „      roots 
Sxoilaz  aspera 
„     China 


10-39 

10-3 

10-32 

11*33 

11-2 

1112 

11-62 

10-97 

1116 

11-19 

10-7 

9-8 
8-11 
9-8 
91 
12-68 


6-6  'o-46 
6-440-58 
13-381-26 
9'62,l-6 
9*42:1-6 
8-48;0-86 
916  0-86 
8-66|0-86 


12-84 
12-22 

9-2 


^8' 


4-96|2-6 

4-86 

12-12 

8  12 


2-66 
6-98 
3-1 


7-82  8- 182-6 


1-68 
1-78 

1-42 


14-8  1-6 
7-841*24 
9-22il-48 

13-98  5-12 
3-640-68 


7-787-6 


13-3 


8-86 
2-86 


H 


7-67 

8-80 

7-80 
11-66 
10-449-82  8-44 


3-36 
4-81 
5-00 
9-74 


i 


2-04 
2-1  i 
4-26, 
2-5 


■7 
4-3 
8-46 

8-6 


7-1 


6-603-2 
7-7410-1 
3-92 
8-3 


lost. 

0-42 

p-4 

lost. 

0-2 

10-16 

lost. 

114 

lost. 

1-88 


3-080-48 

40610 -38 
l-82j0'24 
8-88  0*62 
2  14'0-6 
2-28J0-1 


^5 


0-56 
0-46 
2-27 
0-60 
0-68 
0-66 
0-51 
1-64 
1-24 
1-38 

4-42 

3-04 
1-38 
1-72 
1-78 
1-02 


46-0 

460 

6-25 

23-68 

28*68 

20-27 

20-49 

14-34 

4-89 

4-39 

6*92 

6-92 
8  1 
9-37 
15-0 
30-0 


trace, 
none. 


traoe. 


trace, 
none 


4-4 

4-87 

6  16 

4-23 

4-2 

4-10 

6-46 

4-36 

8-16 

8-21 

6-80 

12-4 

3-26 

6-88 

4-3 

1-59 


Thirty  years  ago  the  percentage  of  smilacin  had  been  determined 
as  follows : — 


Vera  Cm. 
By  Adrian  .    1*688 
Bylngenohl   1-880 


1-458 


Caracas^ 
1-292 


Lisbon. 
1-125 
1-410 


HondaiM. 
1083 
1100 


Jamaioa. 
1042 


Since  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  are  most  probably  due  to  smila- 
cin, it  would  appear  that  the  Vera  Ornz  and  Jamaica  varieties  are 
the  best  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Coriaadri  FractnsylCioroscopical Characters  of.  H.  Pocklington. 
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(Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  302.)  We  may  here  neglect  the 
stracture  of  the  chaff  or  hosk-like  seedFCsael,  and  confine  oorselTes 
to  the  stmctore  of  the  mericcvrps  within  it.  These  are,  of  course,  of 
the  great  umbelliferous  type,  but  present  strong  points  of  individa* 
ality.  We  notice  first  on  superficial  examination,  that  each  men- 
carp  has  five  depressed  ridges,  which  are  more  or  less  wavy,  and 
foitr  other  ridges  prominent  and  nearly  straight.  There  are  no 
viitcB  except  two  small  ones  in  each  mericarp  near  the  commissures. 
The  outer  integ^ument  of  the  seed  consists  of  long,  narrow,  semi- 
ligneous  fibres,  disposed  in  a  very  irregular  and  interlaced  manner. 
Within  this  is  a  loose  layer  of  parenchymatous  tissue,  and  within 
this  the  seed  with  its  contents  of  oil  and  protein  stuffs.  These 
cells  are  of  varied  character.  Near  the  exterior  of  the  seeds  they 
are  compressed  and  angular.  In  the  interior  they  are  much  larger, 
less  angular,  but  still  by  no  means  spherical,  and  have  well  thickened 
walls,  presenting  a  very  definite  outiine. 

The  Uses  of  Agave  Americana.  J.  B.  Jackson,  A.L.S. 
(Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  461.)  Some  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  common  agave  (Agave  Ainericatui)  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  as  an  antiscorbutic.  G^eneral  Sheridan  is  said  to  have 
used  the  juice  with  great  success  amongst  his  men,  who  were  suf- 
fering from  scurvy,  in  a  small  isolated  post  on  the  Texas  border. 
The  disagp-eeable  smell  of  the  juice,  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  putrid  meat,  causes  a  person  at  first  to  turn  from  it  in  dis- 
gust; but  after  a  while  the  odour  is  overcome,  and  a  liking  for  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  previous  dislike.  To  the  compulsory  doses 
of  this  juioe  taken  by  Sheridan's  small  army,  the  effectual  stay  of 
scurvy  is  attributed.  In  Mexico  the  plant  is  very  highly  valued  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  the  belief  in  which  amongst  the  Mexican 
peasants  has  been  handed  down  from  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Thus,  the  gum  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  used  as  a  cure 
for  toothache,  whilst  the  juice  of  the  leaf  is  applied  to  bruises  and 
contusions.  This  juice  forms  a  large  article  of  internal  trade  in 
Mexico.  The  plant  is  known  as  the  maguey^  or  "  tree  of  won- 
ders," and  even  at  the  present  time,  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  it  ib 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  soil.  The 
use  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  as  an  intoxicating  beverage,  is  said 
by  some  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Mexican  continent.  The  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  history  of  this  plants  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Several  varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated  in  Mexico,  e&oh  being 
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known  for  the  greater  or  lesser  qiiantity  of  the  juice  it  prodaces,  its 
ooloar,  whether  yellow  or  greeuiah,  its  thickness,  or  sweet  or  bitter 
taste.  These  variations  as  to  the  properties  or  consistency  of  the 
joioe  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
nnge  of  temperature ;  thus,  it  is  the  least  mucilaginous  in  a  some- 
what clayey  soil,  and  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success  at  an 
elevation  of  about  9000  feet.  Though  the  plant  is  cultivated  very 
^'^ly  ^  many  parts  of  Mexico,  it  is  in  the  plains  of  Apam  that 
the  greatest  agave  district  is  situated;  more  than  600  square 
leagues  are  here  almost  covered  with  the  plant,  either  in  its  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  removing  the 
joung  plants  or  suckers  from  the  old  ones,  and  after  spreading  them 
on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  months  to  partially  dry  them,  so 
that  they  may  not  rot  instead  of  starting  into  growth^  they  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  barley  sown  between  tbem,  which  is  considered 
rather  to  assist  their  growth.  In  a  good  soil,  the  agave  plant  re- 
quires a  period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  before  attaining  maturity. 
''  The  plant  upon  attaining  its  full  growth,  which  is  easily  discern- 
ible by  its  height  and  the  prodigious  extension  of  its  leaves,  brings 
forth  a  tall  stem  crowned  with  yellow  flowers ;  and  then  a  certain 
amount  of  pruning  becomes  necessary,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  reser- 
voir in  the  centre,  and  what  is  technically  termed  a  cara,  or 
'&ee,'  around  it,  so  as  to  cause  the  juice  to  flow  towards  the  same 
spot,  and  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  it  by  removing  some  of  the 
interior  leaves  and  thorns." 

To  collect  the  juice,  or  pidque,  as  it  is  called,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  a  small  concave  aperture  is  scooped  in 
the  core  of  the  plant,  and  an  elongated  tube-like  gourd,  the  air  in 
vhich  is  exhausted  by  suction,  is  thrust  into  the  aperture ;  each 
labourer  carries  with  him,  strapped  to  his  back,  an  impervious 
sheepskin  bag,  into  which  the  gourd  tube  is  emptied  as  soon  as  it  is 
filled.  From  fifty  to  sixty  plante  are  usually  allotted  to  the  care  of 
one  man,  and  from  these  he  extracts  on  an  average,  about  110  to 
120  arrobas  of  juice,  called  honey-water,  per  week.  After  each 
plant  has  been  exhausted  of  its  juice — and  often  two  collections  are 
made  in  one  day — ^the  apertures  or  incisions  are  carefully  covered 
ap  with  leaves  and  stones  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
cattle,  dogs,  and  a  kind  of  jackal  common  in  the  country.  The 
pulque  manufactories  on  the  plantetions  to  which  the  juice  is  re- 
moved after  collecting,  consist  of  long,  covered,  and  well  ventilated 
galleries,  in  which  are  rows  of  vats  made  of  bullocks'  hides  stretehed 
orer  a  framework,  and  covered  with  lime.    The  juice  is  emptied  into 
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these  vats,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  abont  thirty-six  honrs,  when  fer- 
mentation ensnes,  and  its  yellow  transparent  ooloar  chang«a  into 
a  milky  white.  After  fermentation,  the  jniee  or  pulque  is  ready 
for  use,  and  is  then  sent  off  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  or 
the  nearest  market  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues ;  the 
pulque  very  commonly  undergoing  a  considerable  dilation  of  water 
by  the  way,  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers,  who  convey  it  in  sheep> 
skin  bags  upon  mules  or  donkeys.  The  quantity  of  it  which  thus 
annually  enters  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  may  be  estimated  on  an 
average  to  be  about  2,000,000  arrobas,  and  that  which  enters  PuebUi 
to  be  about  500,000  arrobas ;  and  the  cost  of  transport  alone  has 
been  calculated,  taking  the  approximate  average  of  one  real  as  that 
of  each  arroba,  to  represent  the  sum  of  312,000  dollars;  not  le« 
than  20,000  mules  and  donkeys  laden  with  the  beverage  entering  the 
city  every  month  by  the  gate  leading  to  the  magaey  distriets.  To 
the  quantity  paying  duty  must  also  be  added  a  considerate  qaantity 
which  is  smuggled  in,  and  including  this  it  may  be  oalcnlated  that 
about  50,000,000  bottles  are  now  annually  introduced  into  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

"  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  pulque  it  is  found  to  contain,  in 
different  proportions,  according  to  its  quality,  alcohol,  mnoilaginons 
fecnla,  sugar,  water,  and  potash.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
drunkenness  produced  by  it  is  of  a  less  violent  description  than  that 
produced  by  another  common  beverage  of  the  country,  chinguirito 
(brandy  made  from  the  sugar  cane),  and  that  delirium  iremem  ia 
rarely  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  the  former,  though  often 
by  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  pulque  drinker  is 
commonly  long-lived,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  regaid  to 
persons  addicted  to  chinguirito,  and  that  the  former  beverage, 
notwithstanding  its  somewhat  acid  taste,  is,  probably  on  accouut  of 
the  fecula  contained  in  it,  peculiarly  beneficial  to  women  suckling 
their  infants,  and  to  those  people  whose  constitutions  require  a 
wholesome  stimulant." 

Besides  this  pulque  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  chief  product 
of  the  Agave  in  Mexico,  a  strong  spirit  is  prepared  fh>m  the  Bap» 
known  as  mezcal,  also  a  kind  of  brandy  of  80  degprees  of  strength, 
a  sweet  thick  substance  resembling  honey,  a  concentrated  gum  used 
in  medicine,  brown  sugar,  loaf  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  vinegar  of 
very  excellent  quality ;  so  that  the  Agave^  the  value  of  which  to  tia 
is  mostly  for  its  fibre,  is,  in  ^t,  one  of  the  most  important  economic 
plants  of  Mexico. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Arbutin  in  EricacdotiB  Plaati.    J.  M. 
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Maisch.  (Anter.  Joum,  Pharm,,  4th  fieries,  ir.,  314)  Arbatin 
was  disoorered  in  1851,  in  the  leaves  of  Uva  ursi  by  Kawalier, 
and  recognized  as  a  glncoside,  splitting^  into  sagar  and  arctnvin. 
The  latter  body  was  fnrthef  inrestigated  by  A.  Streeker,  and  in 
1858  aunonnced  to  be  identical  wich  hydrokinone,  the  nitro-com- 
poimds  of  which  were  more  fully  described  by  him  in  1861.  In 
1859,  Uloth  found  in  the  dry  distillate  of  the  extract  of  several 
ericaceons  plants  {Ghimaphxla  umheUaia^  GaUuna  vulgarisy  Sedutn 
pdwtre,  and  Vaccinium  mt/riUluB),  besides  pyrocatechin,  a  nentral 
crystallizable  principle,  which  he  named  ericinon,  and  which  Hesse 
belieyed  to  be  identical  with  hydrokinone.  This  identity  was  snb« 
seqnently  (1864)  proved  by  Zwenger  and  Himmelmann,  who 
separated  arbatin  from  the  leaves  of  Okimaphila  umbeUaia,  and 
found  that  this  principle  yields,  on  dry  distillation,  hydrokinone, 
but  no  pyrocatechin,  while  among  the  prodncts  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  kinic  acid  they  observed  pyrocatechin,  besides  hydrokinone, 
as  asmoanced  by  Woehler  in  1844.  The  hydrokinone  which  is  found 
in  the  dry  distillate  of  ericaceons  leaves  is  therefore  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  presence  therein  of  arbntin,  while  that  in  the  leaves  of 
Vacctnie»  is  dae  to  kinic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  proved 
by  Zwenger  in  the  leaves  of  Vaccinium  myrtUltM,  In  1870, 
E.  CUassen  announced  having  obtaiued  a  crystalline  principle  from 
the  leaves  of  Vacciniiim  vitis  idaat  which  the  author  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  probably  identical  with  arbntin ;  however,  on  com- 
paring his  process  with  Zwenger's  process  for  kinic  acid,  the  two 
will  be  found  identical,  except  that  Glaassen  has  omitted  the  final 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  his 
vacciniin  is  simply  kinate  of  calcium.  This  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  oomparing  the  properties  of  this  so-called  vacciniin  with  those  of 
filiate  of  calcium ;  the  main  difference  will  be  found  to  be  that  the 
iaiter  is  stated  to  be  nearly  tasteless,  while  vacciniin  is  of  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste  (kinate  of  potassium  is  decidedly  bitter);  moreover,  the, 
absence  of  lime  in  vacciniin  has  not  been  proved  by  Glaassen,  for  he 
merely  says  that  his  crystals  are  reduced  to  coal  by  a  stronger  heat 

This  position  appears  to  be  further  strengthened  by  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  the  leaves  of  Oaylussacia  resinosa,  Torrey  and  Gray 
(s.  Vaccinium  rednosum,  Lin.),  undertaken  at  my  suggestion  by 
Kr.  Hugo  Oppermann,  and  reported  in  his  inaugural  essay,  recently 
presented  to  the  Fhiladephia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Arbntin  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  process,  nor  could  its  presence  be  detected 
by  Jnngmann's  phosphomolybdio  acid  test;  ,but  the  liquid  from 
which  colouring  matter  had  been  removed  by  acetate  of  lead  and 
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salplinretted  hydrogen,  and  which  siill  contained  calcium,  had  a 
bitter  taste.  The  preparation  of  kinic  acid  was  not  attempted. 
The  leaves  of  the  American  VacciniecB  deserve  further  investigatioa 
in  the  direction  indicated  above,  since  some  at  least  yield  hydro- 
kinone  on  the  dry  distillation  of  their  extract. 

While  it  seems  probable,  from  the  foregoing,  that  plante  of  the 
snb-order  VaccinieoB  contain  kinic  acid  instead  of  arbntin,  the  latter 
principle  appears  te  be  widely  distributed  among  the  plante  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-orders  Ericinece  and  Fyrolece.  Besides  those  mea- 
tioned  above,  it  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Oxley  from 
Epigosa  repens^  Lin.,  and  OauUheria  procumbena,  Lin.,  and  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Flint  in  Arctostaphylos  glatica^  Lindley.  To  these  must  now  be 
added  Chimaphila  maculcUa,  Pursh,  from  which  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Bantly  obteined  it  in  handsome  crystals. 

Most  of  these  plante  have  been  employed  in  medicine  in  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs,  diuretic  properties  being  ascribed  to  them. 
Prof.  C.  D.  Schroff  observed  no  diuretic  effecte  from  half  a  gram  of 
pure  arbutin,  while  E.  C.  Hoghes  stetes  his  ursin  (which  J.  Jungmann 
has  since  proved  to  be  arbutin  conteminated  with  gallic  acid)  to 
possess  diuretic  properties.  It  is  not  impossible  that  tannin  or 
gallic  acid  is  necessary  to  induce  the  diuretic  action  of  arbutin.  The 
investigation  of  the  leaves  of  other  plante  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  EriccK^eaB  i^pears  desirable. 

Arbutin  in  Kalmia  Latifolia,  Lin.  G.  W.  Kennedy.  (Amer. 
Joum.  Pharm,,  4th  series,  v.,  5.)  In  order  to  determine  the  prin- 
ciples in  hitherto  unexamined  genera  of  the  order  Ericacefle,  the 
writer  has  made  an  examination  of  Kalmia  latifolia^  in  the  course 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  isolating  arbutin. 

The  genus  tekes  ite  name  in  honour  of  Peter  Kalm,  a  distin- 
guished Swedish  botanist.  The  species,  latifolia^  or  broad-leafed 
Kalmia,  is  known  by  the  names  of  calico  bush,  mountain  laurel,  and 
spoonwood,  the  latter  name  being  given  because  the  Indians  made 
spoons  from  the  wood.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  is  found  abundantly 
from  Maine  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  growing  on  hillsides  and  moon- 
tains,  preferring  damp  soil ;  the  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  bright 
green  on  both  sides,  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptical,  tepering  to  each 
end,  and  tenacious.  It  grows  from  four  to  twenty  feet  high,  its 
growth  being  influenced  by  the  locality.  On  level  grounds  and  small 
hills  it  is  scarcely  ever  found  above  ten  feet  high,  whereas  in  moan- 
tainous  regions  it  grows  as  high  as  twenty  feet,  presenting  a  tree- 
like appearance.  Where  the  writer  resides  it  grows  from  six  to 
twenty  feet,  and  is  scarcely  ever  found  smaller  than  six. 
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The  process  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  arbnfcin  was  that  of 
Kawalier,  and    was  conducted  in  the  following  manner.    Three 
pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  were  collected  by  the  writer,  and  carof  ally 
dried  in  a  room,  when  they  were  found,  upon  reweighing,  to  have 
lost  63  per  cent.     The  dried  leaves  were  coarsely  powdered,  and 
treated  with  boiling  water  for  several  hours,  strained,  and  expressed, 
and  again  treated  in  a  similar  manner.     The  mixed  decoctions  were 
precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  was  then 
submitted  to  the  action  of  sxdphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  all  the 
lead ;  the  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  extract.     The  evaporation  in  the   first  experiment  was 
carried  too  far,  leaving  a  viscid  reddish  coloured  mass,  in  which, 
after  standing  several  days,  no  crystals  of  arbntin  were  perceptible. 
Another  lot  of  the  leaves  was  gathered,  a  strong  infusion  was  made, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  solid  consistence.    The  aqueous  extract 
thus  obtained  was  treated  with  alcohol ;  the  residue  was  a  viscid 
mass  containing  the  kinic  acid,  if  present,  perhaps  in  combination 
with  calcium,  this  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.     An  aqueous  solution 
of  this  substance  was  next  formed,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  at  a 
gentle  heat^  when  crystals  of  the  kinate,  if  present,  should  have  been 
^posited  ;  but,  as  in  the  preceding  examination,  the  author  was  dis- 
appointed.    Another  experiment  was  made  similar  to  the  first,  with 
the  exception  that  the  liquid,  after  being  treated  with  acetate  of 
lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  not  evaporated  so  much,  and 
the  author  was  this  time  rewarded  with  the  separation  of  arbutin  in 
crystals,  repeated  experiments  giving  the  same  satisfactory  results. 
A  few  crystals  were  separated  from  the  mass  to  which  they  were 
adhering  and  dissolved  in  water.     The  solution  was  made  alkaline 
by  ammonia,  as  directed  by  Jungmann,  and  phosphomolybdio  acid 
added,  when  immediately  the  beautiful  blue  colour  characteristic  of 
arbntin  was  produced.     Quite  a  weak  infusion  of  Uva  urd  was 
at  the  same  time  made  and  tested  as  above,  which  gave  the  same 
bine  colour.     If  an  impure  solution  is  examined,  which  with  am- 
monia will  make  an  orange  colour,  the  phosphomolybdio  acid  added 
to  this  will  change  it  to  a  bluish  green.     Kcdmia  laiifolia  does  not 
contain  arbutin  so  largely  as  Uva  ursi.     The  process  of  Eawalier  is 
certainly  a  good  and  simple  one,  but  subacetate  of  lead  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  acetate,  to  separate  gum  and 
colouring  principles,  the  presence'of  which  will  retard  the  crystalliz- 
ation of  the  arbutin. 

Besides  arbutin,  the  presence  of  gum,  tannin,  calcium,  and  iron 
was  noticed  incidentally. 
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The  Insectioidal  Properties  of  some  Species  of  Pjretlunim. 
Hermann  Kalbraner.  (Zeitschrift  des  cdlgemeinen  osierreicki* 
schefL  Apothekervereines,  vol.  xii.,  p.  542  ;  PJuurm.  Joum.,  3rd  series, 
v.,  503.)  Some  plants  of  the  Composite  family  have  long  been  used 
for  the  destruction  of  different  kinds  of  insects.  Thus,  Mathiolus 
in  his  '*  Herbal "  (a.d.  1563)  says  of  the  Conyza  media  (Oonyza 
squarrosa^  L.)  that  the  smoke  of  it  will  drire  away  fleas,  gnats,  and 
other  noxious  insects.  The  smell  of  Inttla  pviicaria  was  held  to  be 
equally  efficacious  in  dispersing  insects,  and  the  herb  Artemisia  Ab- 
sinthium was  used  for  similar  purposes.  In  the  Banat  the  root  of 
Inula  Hetenium^  L.,  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  fumigant 
against  mosquitoes,  etc. 

But  in  more  recent  times  certain  species  of  Pyrethrum  have  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  as  insecticides ;  the  Fyrethrum  ear- 
neum  and  P.  roseum,  M.  B.,  both  growing  wild,  and  frequently 
cultivated  in  the  Caucasus,  having  in  this  respect  proved  to  be  very 
superior.  In  the  year  1846,  Zacherl,  a  Tiflis  merchant,  first  intro- 
duced the  sale  of  these  flowers  into  Vienna  under  the  name  of 
"  Persian  insect  powder." 

Notwithstanding  that  P.  carneum  and  P.  roseum  are  indigenous 
in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Persia,  they  have  been  successfully  calti- 
vated  in  many  localities  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
climate  of  Lower  Austria  suits  them  very  well.  They  are  found 
there  as  ornamental  plants  in  the  gardens,  and  they  g^ow  in  north- 
erly cool  places  with  especial  luxuriance.  The  author  has  had 
plants  of  P.  roseum  in  his  garden  during  several  years,  and  they 
have  supported  the  cold  of  winter  without  shelter. 

Under  the  name  of  Dalmatian  insect  powder,  the  flowers  of  Py- 
rethrum dneraaicBfoliumy  Trev.,  a  plant  that  grows  wild  in  Dalmatia. 
have  been  used.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  author  ob- 
tained some  seeds  from  Dalmatia,  from  which  he  was  successful  in 
raising  plants  in  his  garden,  where  they  lived  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air. 

In  order  to  test  the  eflect  of  the  difierent  insect  powders,  the 
author  sprinkled  some  flies  with  the  powders,  and  took  the  length 
of  time  required  to  kill  the  flies  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
powders.  When  a  house  fly  was  placed  in  a  small  flask,  sprinkled 
with  four  gprains  of  insect  powder,  if  the  powder  were  very  power- 
ful there  was  considerable  stupor  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  followed 
by  death  of  the  fly  after  two  or  three  minutes.  The  commercial 
insect  powders  behaved  differently  in  this  respect,  some  of  them 
corresponding  completely  to  the  above  standard,  whilst  others,  al- 
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thoogli  they  quickly  stapefie4  flies  treated  as  above,  required  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes  to  kill  them.  The  druggists  iu  Vienna  purchase 
the  whole  flowers,  yielded,  in  the  author's  opinion,  by  the  unculti- 
vated Dalmatian  Fyrethrum  cineraaicBfoliwm^  Trev.,  and  the  powder 
they  supply  is  a  yery  energetic  preparation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
both  these  entire  flowers  and  the  powder  prepared  from  them,  after 
beiog  kept  six  years,  do  not  suffer  any  particular  loss  of  activity. 
The  author  found  the  powder  of  the  flowers  of  P.  cineraricBfolium 
cultivated  by  himself  also  to  be  very  active. 

Pyrelhmm  rosewm^  M.  B.,  of  the  author's  cultivation,  appeared  to 
be  slower  in  its  action,  which  ke  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  single  flowers  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  double  flowers, 
vhich  appear  to  have  little  activity.  The  double  flowers  occur  in 
P.  roieum  in  much  larger  proportion  than  in  P.  cineraricefolium,  and 
to  this  fact  he  cxmsiders  the  greater  activity  of  the  latter  due. 

The  frenh  (undried)  flowers  of  both  these  Pyrethrums  will  kill 
flies,  but  very  slowly.  The  plant  itself,  powdered,  appeared  to  be 
quite  inactive.  In  a  similar  manner  the  author  tested  the  powdered 
flowers  of  several  Austrian  Compositad,  and  he  found  the  following 
to  be  quite  inactive  in  this  respect : — Ghrysanthemum  leucanthemum, 
L.;  0.  coronarium,  L. ;  Anthemis  arvensis,  L. ;  A,  Ootula^  h. ;  A. 
tinctoria^  L. ;  A.  nohilisj  L.,  and  Inula  pulicaria,  L.  The  flowers  of 
Tanaceium  vulgare,  L.,  and  Fyrethrum  corymhosum^  Sm.,  appeared 
to  have  a  very  slight  stupefying  eflect. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  indigenous  Composites  tried  by  the  author, 
only  the  powdered  flowers  of  Fyrethrum  Faa-thenium,  Sm.,  and  P. 
inodorumy  Sm.,  exercised  a  stupefying  influence  upon  flies,  and  that 
only  after  the  flies  had  been  dusted  from  one  to  two  hours ;  their 
^ue,  therefore,  as  insecticides,  is  very  slight.  In  a  scientific 
upect  it  is,  however,  interesting  to  notice  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  action  obnoxious  to  insects  hsB  only  been  observed  in  the 
genus  Fyrethrum^  whilst  from  other  Composites  approaching  very 
nearly  to  that  genus  the  property  is  absent. 

Some  years  since,  the  Journal  de  FhaoTnacie  d'Anvers  contained  an 
article  which  was  copied  into  various  other  journals,  asserting  that 
the  insecticidal  action  of  Persian  insect  powder  was  due  to  powdered 
floirers  of  Anihemis  Cotula,  As  above  stated,  the  author  found  the 
flowers  of  this  species  quite  inactive,  since  flies  which  had  been 
duated  with  it  were  after  four  hours  still  able  to  fly  away  readily. 
The  author  oonjeotnres  that  a  species  of  Fyrethrum  was  mistaken 
for  A,  Goiula. 
The  coltivatiaii  of  Fyrethrum,  roseum  and  P.  carneum  has  already 
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been  attempted  in  various  places  in  Austria.  Pankert,  an  apothe- 
caiy  at  Treuenbritzen,  has  cultivated  them  for  several  years,  and  in 
Hager's  Fha/rm,  Centralhalle  (vol.  vii.,  p.  49)  has  detailed  his 
method  of  proceeding,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the 
plants  has  been  very  successful  in  richly  manured  soil.  The  author's 
experiment  also  with  P.  eineraricefolium  yielded  the  flowers  ai  a 
slight  profit.  Bat  as  very  active  flowers  can  be  obtained  from 
Eastern  Asia  and  Dalmatia  at  a  moderate  price,  he  does  not  think 
that  the  home  cultivation  would  be  remunerative. 

Camauba  Boot.  Dr.  C.  Symes.  (Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v., 
661.)  Two  bales  of  this  root  have  been  imported  into  Liverpool, 
with  the  following  remarks  in  Portuguese  : — 

"  This  root  is  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an  excellent  purify- 
ing agent,  and  has  been  successfnlly  applied  in  the  cure  of  varioos 
diseases  arising  from  impurity  of  the  blood.  "We  are,  indeed, 
astonished  that  it  is  not  more  widely  known,  as  its  therapentic 
qualities,  which  are  worthy  of  full  credence,  rival  those  of  sarsapa- 
rilla.  The  camauba  root  likewise  has  a  diuretic  power,  and  pos- 
sesses unusual  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  acute  or  chronic  blennorrhoeas. 
It  is,  furthermore,  very  cooling,  and  displays  a  vigorous  action  in 
purifying  the  blood.'* 

The  root  is  that  of  Goryplia  cerifera,  a  wax-bearing  palm,  growing 
on  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Francesco,  in  the  Brazils.  It  is  several  feefc 
in  length,  and  has  an  average  thickness  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch, 
of  a  mixed  greyish  and  reddish  brown  colour,  giving  off  here  and 
there  small  rootlets. 

The  cortical  portion  is  comparatively  thick,  somewhat  friable,  and 
loosely  surrounds  the  meditullium  which  encloses  the  pith ;  thus  a 
transverse  section  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  an  exogenous 
stem.  Its  infosion  is  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  wild  cherry  bark, 
possesses  an  agreeable,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  not  unlike 
that  of  sarsaparilla  ;  its  colour  is  slightly  deepened,  but  no  precipi- 
tate occurs  on  the  addition  of  Hq.  potass®,  neither  on  the  addition 
of  dilute  acids.  Tinct.  ferri  perchlor.  does  not  strike  a  black,  but 
brownish  colour,  gradually  followed  by  turbidity  and  the  formation 
of  a  brown  deposit.  The  decoction  is  not  aflbcted  by  iodine,  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  starch  a  drop  of  it  concentrated  on  a  porce- 
lain slab,  and  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  produces  an  olire 
green,  slowly  changing  to  a  hrown  colour.  It  yields  25  per  cent,  of 
a  reddish  brown  extract,  possessing  a  decidedly  bitter  taste. 

Helianthemum  Corymbosiun,  Michaux.  F.  J.  Kruell.  (Con- 
densed from  an  inaugural  essay;  Amer.  Joum.  Fha/rm,^  4th  series, 
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viii.,  357.)  This  plant  is  said  to  possess  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  the  officinal  HeliarUhemum  Canadenae.  For  the  following 
analysis  the  herb  was  collected  in  the  latter  part  of  Jnne,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  after  carefhlly  drying  it  in  the  shade,  it  was  found  to 
hare  lost  52'5  per  cent. 

An  infusion,  made  with  boiling  water,  was  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  a  slightly  bitter  but  very  astringent  taste,  and  possessed 
a  grass-like  odour. 

The  infusion  was  free  from  starch ;  alcohol  produced  a  precipi- 
tate, consisting  mainly  of  gum;  and  iron  salts  indicated  the  presence 
of  much  tannin.  The  latter  was  removed  by  gelatin,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  subacetate  of  lead.  The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate, 
after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
contained  but  a  minute  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  which  was 
found  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Three  tinctures  were  next  prepared  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  with 
dilated  alcohol.  Evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  solid  extract, 
the  diluted  alcohol  tincture  yielded  28  per  cent.,  the  alcoholic  16'4 
per  cent.,  and  the  ethereal  4' 6  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
herb  employed ;  the  portions  of  the  herb  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether  were  dried,  and  exhausted  with  cold  water,  which,  upon  evapo- 
ration, yielded  extracts  weighing  respectively  19*6  and  22  per  cent, 
of  the  original  weight,  and  containing  glucose,  as  indicated  by 
Trommer's  test. 

The  extract  obtained  with  diluted  alcohol  was  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  It  was  exhausted  with 
dilnted  muriatic  acid,  the  tannin  removed,  and  then  treated  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  which  darkened  the  colour  without  producing 
a  precipitate,  evaporated  to  an  extract  and  treated  with  alcoho!, 
which  dissolved  a  little  colouring  matter,  but  no  alkaloid. 

The  residue  left  by  the  dilute  acid  was  digested  in  hot  alcohol, 
amd  the  solution  filtered ;  this  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a 
slightly  bitter  taste;  when  added  to  water  it  produced  a  milky 
iwlution,  and,  on  further  examination,  was  found  to  be  resin  and 
colouring  matter. 

The  alcoholic  tincture  yielded  an  extract  which  was  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste ;  was  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform,  imparting  merely  a  light 
green  colour  to  the  latter  solutions.  It  consisted  of  resiH)  chloro- 
pbjl,  bitter  extractive,  and  colouring  matter. 

The  extract  obtained  from  the  ethereal  tincture  was  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  but  of  exceedingly 
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disagreeable  taste,  resembliiig  somewhat  that  of  coal  oil.  This  ex- 
tract was  insoluble  in  water,  bat  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  and  sparingly  so  in  chloroform.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  chlorophyl,  waxy  matter,  and  an  acrid  resin.  A  portion 
of  the  herb  was  distilled  with  water,  but  no  indications  of  a  volatile 
oil  were  obtained. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  the  author  infers  that  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  frostwort  are  due  to  tannin  and  extractive  matter. 

The  constituents  of  frostwort  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — Tannin,  of  which  it  contains  a  large  percentage,  resin,  glu- 
cose, gam,  exbractive  matter,  chlorophyl,  and  inorganic  salts. 

Note  OIL  a  Spurious  Senna.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm.  Joum., 
3rd  series,  v.,  623.)  In  January,  1875,  a  drug  was  offered  for  sale  in 
London,  under  the  name  of  "  fine  senna,"  which  differs  considerably 


The  pod, 
natnral  size. 


The  left-hand  figure  shows  an  entire  leaf  with  a  flower  bad  in  the  axil  of  th(> 
leaf.  The  right-hand  upper  figure  shows  the  venation  of  a  leaflet,  and  the  Bmal 
one  below  it  represents  a  stipule.* 

in  botanical  characters  from  the  true  article,  although  in  size  and 
colour  resembling  the  Tinnevelly  variety.  The  author,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Oliver,  identified  it  as  belonging  to  Ca^to 
brevipes,  D.C.,  a  nafcive  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  drug: — The  twigs  have 
hairy  stems,  and  the  leaves  are  alternate,  compound,  with  a  verj 
short  petiole,  bijugate,  and  the  rachis  ends  in  an  extremely  fine 
short  hair-like  point.  The  leaflets,  which  are  so  closely  placed  as 
to  overlap  each  other,  are  entire,  unequal  at  the  base,  about  1} 
inch  long,  somewhat  elliptic  in  outline,  the  lower  margin  being 
less  curved  than  the  upper ;  they  are  mucronate  at  the  apex.    The 

*  The  woodcuts  of  this  illustration  and  of  that  on  p.  172  were  kindly  lent  b;. 
the  editor  of  the  Pharmace  'real  JoumaL 
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most  marked  feature,  however,  consists  in  the  venation.  Three 
principal  veins  start  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and,  diverging  but 
slightly,  proceed  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  Eacb  of  these 
three  veins  is  branched  in  a  pinnate  manner  at  a  very  acute  angle 
(about  7^),  so  that  at  a  casual  glance  the  leaf  appears  furcate- veined. 
The  two  lower  leaflets  on  each  leaf  are  smaller  than  the  two  upper 
ones.  The  pods  are  brownish,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and 
covered  with  yellowish  erect  hairs.  The  stipules  are  lanceolate, 
with  a  cordate  base,  and  have  numerous  minute  veins.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow,  with  rigid  scarious  sepals, 'and  are  solitary  in 
the  axils  of  ^the  leaves.  An  infusion  made  of  this  drug  was  very 
paJe  in  colour,  and  proved  to  be  devoid  of  purgative  properties. 

Qoa  Powder.  Dr.  J.  F.  Da  Silva  Lima.  (Medical  Times  and 
Gazette^  Mar.  6th,  1875.)  Dr.  Fayrer,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  October  24th,  states  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases  (herpes 
circinatus,  chloasma,  and  intertrigo),  that  he  has  found  no  remedy  so 
rapidly  and  so  certainly  effective  as  the  solution  in  vinegar  or  lime 
jmce  of  a  secret  preparation,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  sold  in  small  phials  by  the  chemists  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
under  the  name  of  (Joa  powder.  Dr.  Fayrer  speaks  of  another  pow- 
der very  similar  to  the  former,  and  equally  efficacious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same  diseases,  known  as  'po  di  Bahia,  a  designation 
which  the  author  believes  may  be  of  Malay  derivation.  Mr.  D.  S. 
^emp,  Dr.  Fayrer  adds,  from  the  fact  of  orchilla  (Lichen  orcclla) 
being  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  north 
of  Mozambique,  into  India,  considers  that  substance  as  the  probable 
source  of  the  Goa  powder.  Mr.  Hanbnry,  F.R.S.,  ho  says,  on  the 
contrary,  alleges  the  Goa  powder  to  be  a  secret  remedy,  who?e 
composition  and  place  of  manufacture  are  alike  unknown. 

The  author  thinks  he  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  Dr.  Fayrer  and 
other  medical  men  in  India  with  such  information  as  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  the  Goa  powder  and  the  poh 
di  Bahia  with  a  popular  remedy  for  many  years  employed  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Brazilian  empire  for  the  cure  of  various  cutaneous 
Sections,  and  more  especially  of  herpes  circinatus,  chloasma,  and 
mtcrtrigo.  The  remedy  he  speaks  of  .is  known  in  the  province  of 
Bahia  under  the  name  of  araroba  powder,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
viQoes  of  the  empire,  importing  it  as  they  do  from  Bahia,  under 
that  of  Bahia  powder  (j>o*  de  Bahia), 

Araroba,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Arariba,  is  the  name  of  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  Legnminosce,  related  perhaps  to  the  tree  of  the  same 
family  furnishing  the  "  Brazil  wood  "  of  commerce;  several  species 
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of  the  araroba,  like  Brazil  wood,  being  employed  as  a  dye.  Araroba 
occurs  in  commerce,  either  in  the  form  of  a  rough  powder,  or  in 
small  pieces  of  different  sizes  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  becoming 
much  darker  on  exposure  to  light  and  moisture.  The  part  employed 
is  said  to  be  the  medulla  of  the  stem  and  branches.  Reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  it  is  in  this  country  employed  mixed  with  vinegar, 
just  as  the  Goa  powder  and  poh  di  Bahia  in  India,  and  produces 
exactly  the  same  effects  as,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer,  are  produced 
by  these, — irritating  and  discolouring  the  skin,  and  producing  more 
or  less  heat  in  the  part,  according  to  the  strength  employed,  lu 
the  same  manner,  the  dark  colour  left  by  its  application  disappears 
after  a  few  days,  as  Dr.  Fayrer  says  occurs  after  the  application  of 
the  Indian  remedies. 

The  irritating  effects  of  the  araroba  on  the  skin  and  mucons 
membranes,  are  such  that  the  manipulation  of  it  is  attended  with 
much  inconvenience.  The  workmen  employed  in  cutting  up  and 
pounding  it  are  obliged  to  cover  up  their  heads  carefully  in  order  to 
protect  their  face,  eyes,  mouth,  nostrils,  and  throat,  against  its  irri- 
tating effects. 

The  author  states  that  the  efficacy  of  araroba  for  the  cure  of  cer- 
tain cutaneous  diseases  is  unquestionable ;  he  himself  had  innumer- 
able opportunities  of  verifying  it  in  the  case  of  the  diseases  cited  by 
Dr.  Eayrer,  as  also  lately  in  a  very  obstinate  case  of  mentagra  that, 
having  proved  intractable  to  every  variety  of  treatment,  external 
and  internal,  yielded  completely  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  ap- 
plication twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  the  roots 
of  the  affected  hairs,  of  a  pomade  of  araroba,  consisting  of  twenty 
grains  of  the  araroba  powder,  ten  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  unguentum  benzoini.  Long  before  reading  Dr.  Eayrer's 
paper,  he  had  already  suspected  that  the  remedy  used  so  advantage- 
ously in  some  parts  of  India  for  the  treatment  of  herpes  circinatus, 
and  which  was  sold  at  a  high  price  in  the  shops  of  Saigon  and  Sin- 
gapore as  the  poh  Baia,  was  none  other  than  our  araroba,  moro  or 
less  adulterated  perhaps,  with  other  colouring  matters. 

In  1872,  during  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Palasne  de  Champeaux, 
chief  surgeon  on  board  the  French  war  steamer,  Sa  Tlace^  he  was 
informed  that  in  Saigon,  having  on  board  many  cases  of  herpes 
circinatus,  intractable  to  the  usually  employed  remedies,  he  (Dr. 
P.  de  C.)  had  been  induced  to  try  a  native  remedy,  much  vaunted  in 
such  cases  under  the  name  of  poh  Baia,  procurable  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  an  exorbitant  price  (two  francs  a  gram).  He 
had  employed  it  as  there  recommended,  mixed  with  vinegar,  and 
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with  mar^elloaslj  good  result.  When  told  by  Dr.  da  Silva  Lima, 
in  reply,  that  in  Brazil  the  popular  remedy  for  the  cure  of  such  cu- 
taneous affections  was  the  araroba  powder,  known  in  the  other 
proTinces  of  the  empire  as  the  po'  de  Bahia,  mixed  also  with 
vinegar,  the  coincidence  alike  of  the  name,  mode  of  application, 
and  &vonrable  results,  struck  both  him  and  the  writer  as  suggest- 
ing the  identity  of  the  two  remedies.  Dr.  Champeaux  on  leaving 
for  Europe  received  from  the  writer  some  of  the  araroba  powder, 
which  he  afterwards  employed  with  the  same,  only  somewhat 
stronger,  physiological  and  therapeutical  efifects,  as  he  had  seen 
follow  the  use  of  the  poh  Baia. 

The  author  offers  the  following  reflections,  going  far,  as  he  thinks, 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  araroba  powder  with  the  Goa  powder, 
the  poh  di  Bahia  and  the  poh  Baia. 

1.  For  a  good  many  years  back,  an  old  and  well-known  firm  in 
this  place  has  been  in  the  habit  of  executing  orders  for  large  quan- 
tities of  araroba  for  Portugal. 

2.  Araroba  (at  all  events,  under  that  name),  so  Hat  as  I  am  aware, 
is  unknown  alike  to  the  chemists  and  the  medical  men  of  Portugal. 

3.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  araroba  is  from  Portu- 
gal re-exported  to  its  oolonies  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

4.  This  probability  will  appear  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Fayrer,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kemp,  that  from 
the  north  of  Mozambique,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  there  is  ex-' 
ported  for  India  a  large  quantity  of  urzella  {Lichen  orceUis)  ;  leading 
bim  to  the  inference  of  its  being  the  chief  constituent  of  the  Goa 
powder. 

5.  Goa,  importing  araroba  from  Lisbon,  would  have  given  its 
own  name  to  the  product  over  the  rest  of  India,  just  as  Bahia  has 
given  it  its  name  in  other  parts  of  the  Brazilian  empire. 

6.  Thus  the  terms  Goa  powder  and  po'  de  Bahia  (the  poh  di 
BoJiia  of  Dr.  Fayrer,  the  poh  Baia  of  Dr.  Champeaux)  would 
designate,  all  of  them,  the  same  original  substance,  more  or  less 
altered,  it  may  be,  by  adulteration  in  India ;  the  name  Poh  di  Bahia 
coming  from  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Fayrer  supposes,  from  any  Malay  origin. 

7.  Mr.  Kemp's  idea  that  the  urzella  is  a  chief  constituent  of  the 
Groa  powder  may  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  their  colouring,  the 
one  and  the  other  alike,  any  object,  such  as  the  skin  or  olothes, 
brought  in  contact  with  them. 

8.  As  the  perfect  similarity  of  the  modvs  operandi  of  all  three 
remedies  would  seem  to  point  to  their  intrinsic  identity,  so  would 
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their  nnvarying  mode  of  application  for  therapeatical  purposes 
appear  to  point  to  a  common  centre  whence  their  use  had  sprang. 

To  corroborate  still  more  the  Brazilian  origin  of  the  remedy,  Dr. 
Champeaux  remarks  in  the  May  number  of  the  Archives  de  MSdieine 
Navcde  for  1873,  that  on  questioning  the  person  who  supplied  the 
hospital  at  Saigon  with  medicines,  he,  with  much  equivocation,  con- 
fessed nevertheless,  that  the  poh  Baia  was  not  indigenous,  but 
came  from  America. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  the  remedy  is,  as  Dr.  Silva  Lima  recom- 
mends, in  the  form  of  ointment, — ^twenty  to  forty  grains  of  the  pure 
araroba  powder,  with  ten  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 

A  Besearch  on  "  Chrysarobine."  {Araroba  Powder,  Bahia  Pw- 
der.  Ooa  Powder.)  Prof.  Attfield.  (Fharm,  Joum.^  3rd  series, 
v.,  721.) 

1.  The  "  chrysarobine  "  with  which  this  research  was  made  was 
a  yellow  powder  containing  some  fragments  of  vegetable  fibre.  It 
was  sent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  David  Kemp,  F.C.S.,  Bombay. 

On  drying  at  100**  C,  and  then  burning,  it  yielded : — 

MoiBtnre  .        .        .         1*17  per  cent. 

Combustible  matter        .  .       98*40     „ 

Mineral  matter  (Ash)  0-43     „ 


100-00 


2.  The  ash  was  composed  mainly  of  silicate  of  aluminium  and  the 
sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

3.  During  the  combustion  for  ash  much  yellow  vapours  or  fumes 
were  noticed.    They  were  readily  condensed  on  any  cold  surface. 

4.  Some  of  the  "chrysarobine"  was  placed  on  a  watch-glass 
over  the  smallest  gas-jets  of  an  argand-bumer,  and  another  watch- 
glass  inverted  over  the  first.  After  twelve  hours  the  powder  had 
lost  one  tenth  in  weight,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sublimate  occur- 
ring on  the  upper  watch-glass.  On  raising  the  temperature,  fumes 
were  evolved,  more  sublimate  obtained,  and  a  charred  residue  re- 
mained. 

5.  Under  the  microscope  the  sublimate  from  the  chrysarobine 
appeared  moss-like  rather  than  crystalline.  Acids  scarcely  affected 
it ;  alkalies  coloured  it  red. 

6.  Treatment  of  the  chrysarobine  with  cold  water  yielded  no 
satisfactory  results. 

7.  Treatment  of  chrysarobine  with  hot  water  resulted  in  the 
ready  removal  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  matter ;  continued  treatment 
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with  hot  water  gave  a  very  weak  solution :  suggesting  the  idea  of 
the  pr^ence  of  some  snhstance  easily  dissolved  by  hot  water,  and  of 
a  Bubntanoe  in  much  larger  amount,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

8.  The  treatment  with  hot  water  was  conducted  in  a  retort  with 
a  condensing  aSrangement  attached.  The  distillate  was  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  afos^noe  of  any  important  amount  of  any  kind  of 
volaiale  matter  in  chrysarobine  thereby  proved. 

9.  The  hot  aqueous  decoction  of  chrysarobine  had  a  yellow  colour 
and  a  bitter  taste,  was  neutral  to  test-paper,  scarcely  affected  by 
alcohol,  gave  no  blue  colour  with  iodine  nor  much  red  colour 
with  pofash,  nor  black  with  ferric  chloride,  though  with  ferrous 
sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gave  the  black  colour  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  nitrates,  and  it  readily  reduced  Fehling's  copper 
solution. 

10.  Before  ezaminiug  the  more  important  bulk  of  the  chrysaro- 
bine, namely,  the  90  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
the  part  soluble  in  hot  water  (about  7  per  cent.)  was  subjected  to 
investigation. 

I.  Aqueous  Uxtract  of  Ghryswrohine, 

11.  The  chrysarobine  was  treated  with  hot  watw  till  the  decoc- 
tion ceased  to  taste  bitter.  This  decoction  was  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  On  cooling,  some  flocks  separated  which,  when  col- 
lected, slightly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  examined,  gave  reactions 
similar  to  those  afforded  by  the  substance  which  sublimed  when  the 
chrysarobine  was  heated.  Here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  prolonged 
treatment  of  chrysarobine  with  hot  water  (after  the  7  per  cent, 
readily  soluble  matter  is  extracted)  brings  out  only  small  quantities 
of  the  substance  resembling  the  sublimate  just  mentioned.  Post- 
poning the  examination  of  the  sublimate  and  the  flocks,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  7  per  cent,  of  readily  soluble  matter  of  chrysarobine 
was  continued. 

12.  The  filtered  decoction  was  therefore  precipitated  by  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  treated  with  solution 
of  Bubacetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  from  the  resulting  precipitate 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  lead,  and  then  con- 
centrated. Examination  was  then  made  of  (a)  the  lead-acetate 
precipitate,  (6)  the  lead-subacetate  precipitate,  and  (c)  that  portion 
of  the  chrysarobine  decoction  not  affected  by  acetate  or  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead. 

13.  The  lead-aeetate  precipitate, — It  had  a  reddish  colour.    It  was 
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washed  with  spirii/  of  wine,  and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  in  which 
it  nearly  all  dissolved.  What  little  remained  nndisaolved  was  fonod 
to  he  sulphate  of  lead.  The  acetic  solution  of  the  precipitate  was 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  lead,  the  lead  suU 
phide  separated  hy  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  examined  for  chlorides, 
phosphates,  citrates,  and  tartrates.  Neither  was  preSent.  The  re- 
maining portion  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  red  glass- 
like or  resin-like  residue  was  soluble  in  spirit,  also  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, which  yielded  a  precipitate  when  nentralissed  by  acids. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  red  body  was  not,  apparently,  very 
stable  when  subjected  to  prolonged  evaporation.  This  liquid  did 
not  reduce  Fehling's  copper  solution  until  after  ebullition  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  reduced  the  copper  liquid  readily. 
Of  the  substances  present  in  the  aqueous  decoction  of  chrysarobine, 
that  precipitated  by  lead-acetate  has  most  of  the  characters  of  a 
glucoside. 

14.  The  lead-suhacetaie  precipitcUe, — ^It  had  a  yellowish  colour. 
It  was  separated,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Here  also  a 
little  sulphate  of  lead  was  met  with,  probably  protected  from  the 
previous  action  of  the  lead-acetate  by  organic  matter.  The  acetic 
solution  contained  neither  chlorides,  phosphates,  tartrates,  nor 
citrates.  Evaporated  to  dryness,  it  afforded  a  residue  nearly  all 
soluble  in  alcohol.  This  constituent  of  chrysarobine,  that  is,  the 
constituent  readily  removed  by  water,  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  but  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  is  the  bitter  principle 
of  chrysarobine.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ether  dissolved  it  in 
part.     Both  parts  were  bitter. 

15.  The  soluble  constituent  of  chrysarohine  decoction  predpitahk 
neither  hy  lead-acetate  nor  lead-suhacetate. — ^After  removal  of  the  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  fluid  was  evaporated  to  a  low  bulk. 
A  mass  of  acetates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  some  nitrates, 
crystallized  out,  the  source  of  the  acetic  constituent  being,  of  course, 
the  lead-acetates,  while  the  nitrates  and  the  alkali  metals  came  from 
the  chrysarobine.  The  non-crystalline  portion  reduced  Fehling's 
copper  solution,  but  was  not  sweet  to  the  taste. 

II.  Benzolic  Extract  of  Chrysarohine. 

16.  The  90  per  cent,  of  chrysarobine,  iosoluble,  or  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  was  dried  and  treated  with  benzole.  About  84  of  the  90 
per  cent,  dissolved.  The  solution  was  yellow  when  dilute,  and  a 
deep  brown  when  strong.     On  cooling  a  yellow  granular  substance 
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separated  in  abnndance.  This  substance  gave  all  the  reactions 
afforded  by  the  sublimate  of  chrysarobine  mentioned  in  sections  8 
&nd  4.  In  alcohol  it  was  less  soluble  than  in  benzol,  still  less  in 
ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  These  solvents  affected  it 
more  rapidly  and  powerfully  when  hot  than  when  cold ;  and  hot  solu- 
tions deposited  it  on  cooling.  It  was  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of 
potash,  with  formation  of  a  deep  red  solution.  Acids  reprecipitated 
it  from  such  alkaline  solutions.  If  the  alkaline  solutions  were 
exposed  to  air,  some  alterations  went  on,  and  the  acids  then  gave  a 
brown  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate.  In  an  alcoholic  solntion  of 
potash  this  alteration  was  not  observed.  The  most  minute  trace  o^ 
the  substance  gave  the  red  coloration  with  potash.  Heat  affected  it 
in  the  manner  that  heat  affected  the  chrysarobine.  On  the  addition 
of  solution  of  alum  to  the  potash  solution,  a  copious  light  brown 
precipitate  resulted.  The  substance  dissolved  slightly  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  the  resulting  pink  solution  gave  a  pink  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  alum  solution,  and  a  lilac  coloured  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead.  Water  added  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  substance  caused  partial  precipitation.  By  recrjs- 
tftUization  from  benzol  it  was  sometimes  obtained  in  crystalline 
tnftB, 

17.  The  yellow  substance  (obtained  on  washing  chrysarobine  with 
^  water,  drying  it,  treating  the  dried  and  now  purified  chrysaro- 
bine with  boiling  benzol,  cooling  the  benzol,  and  then  twice  re- 
ctystalHzing  from  alcohol  the  yellow  substance  deposited  from  the 
hot  benzole)  was  bamt  to  ascertain  its  percentage  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  (by  difference)  oxygen. 

18.  The  same  yellow  body  recrystallized  from  ether  was  also 
bnmt. 

19.  The  similar  yellow  substance  obtained  from  the  washed  and 
dried  chrysarobine  by  alcoholic  potash  (in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
to  prevent  oxidation),  precipitation  by  dilute  acid,  and  recrystalli- 
ation  from  hot  alcohol,  was  also  burnt. 

The  three  combustions  yielded  the  following  results : — * 
(17.)  Yellow  substance  extracted  by  benzol  and  alcohol — 

Carhon 75*93 

Hydrogen 7-70 

Oxygen 16-37 

100-00 

This  substance  crystallized  several  more  times  from  alcohol  was 
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thtis  purified  from  a  resinons  'body  (probably  a  hydrocarbon)  and 
was  a^ain  burnt. 

(17a.)  Tellow  substance  extracted  by  benzol  and  alcohol : — 

Carbon 72-73 

Hydrogen 5.23 

Oxygen 2204 

10000 

(18  and  19.)  Tliese,  corrected  for  moisture  afterwards  found  to  be 
present,  yielded — 

(18)       (19) 

Carbon 69-3    69-8 

Hydrogen 4*6      4'8 

20.  The  figures  just  gi^en,  and  all  the  reactions  already  mentioned 
clearly  indicate  that  the  chief  constituent  of  chrysaxxibine  is  chbt- 

SOPHANIG  ACID. 

21.  Ghrysophanic  acid  is  so  called  from  the  Greek  *' gold-shining" 
or  "  yellow  shining." 

22.  The  word  chrysarobine  has  doubtless  been  given,  in  allusion 
to  the  yellow  colour  of  this  arobine  or  arariba.  The  name  chrysaro- 
bine could  scarcely  have  been  more  happily  chosen  had  the  facts  of 
this  research  been  known  beforehand.  Mr.  Holmes,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  says  that  there  is  in  the 
Museum  some  crude  arariba  from  Bahia  which  resembles  chrysaro- 
bine, but  contains  fragments  of  wood,  the  crevices  and  interstices  of 
which  are  filled  by  a  powder  resembling  the  chrysarobine  itself. 

This  confirms  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Bombay,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  that  chrysarobine  is  the  "  pith  "  of  a  tree. 

23.  Chrysarobine  yields  (in  addition  to  1  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
7  per  cent,  of  a  glucoside,  a  bitter  and  a  gummy  matter,  and  over 
80  per  cent,  of  chrysophanic  acid)  about  10  per  cent,  of  material 
insoluble  in  water  or  benzol.  This  residual  material  when  dried 
was  digested  in  hot  strong  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  evaporated 
gave  a  reddish  yellow  resin-like  body,  from  which  ether  extracted 
(and  redeposited  on  evaporation)  a  yellow  resin-like  substance, 
leaving  a  red  resin-like  matter  insoluble  in  ether.  The  final  residue 
of  chrysarobine,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  hot  benzol,  or  hot  alcohol, 
was  foand  to  be  woody  fibre  of  a  red  colour.  Exposed  portions 
of  the  ceasalpinia  wood  before  mentioned  were  noticed  to  be  red. 

24.  Table  showing  at  a  glance  the  composition  of  chrysaro- 
bine : — 
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Kama  of  Coiistitaent. 

Amcmnft  in  100  parts. 

1. 

MoisturOa        .... 

aboat 

1 

18. 

Glaooside        .... 

14. 

A  bitter  principle  or  principles 

i» 

7 

15. 

A  variety  of  Arabia 

16  to  20.  Chiysoph&mc  Acid 

..  < 

30  to  84 

25. 

Bednlike  bodies    . 

i» 

2 

28. 

Woody  fibre    .... 

»t 

6J 

2. 

Mineral  matter  (Ash) 

»» 

i 
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100 

25.  Tbe  glacoside  and  the  biHer  principle  of  chrysarobine  deserve 
further  investigation.  To  one  or  both  may  belong  a  portion  of  any 
medicinal  activity  possessed  by  chrysarobine  when  administered  in- 
ternally. In  point  of  quantity,  chrysophanio  acid  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  chrysarobine.  Four  fifths  of  chrysarobine  is  chrysophanio 
acid. 

On  the  Identity  of  Qoa  Powder  and  Araaroha.  £.  M.  Holmes. 
{Pharm.  Joum.,  8rd  series,  v.,  801.)  The  evidence  given  by  Dr. 
Lima  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazette^  evidently  points  to  the 
probability  that  the  geographical  sources  of  Goa  powder  and 
sraroba  are  as  identical  as  their  physiological  action.  Tbe  only 
difficulty  remaining  is  the  very  different  colour  of  Goa  powder  and 
araroba.  With  a  view  of  solving  this  diflBculty  the  author  ex- 
amined the  specimen  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
eleven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kemp.  He  found  it  to  be  of  a  chocolate 
brown  colour,  as  then  described.  Dr.  Frazer,  however,  speaks  of 
it  in  the  year  1874,  as  a  fine  yellowish  powder ;  a  specimen  lately 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Postans,  and  which  came  from 
Treacher  &  Co.,  of  Bombay,  is  of  a  dull  ochre,  or  pale  brown  colour; 
and  another  specimen  which  the  author  received  is  of  an  umber- 
brown.  The  difference  in  colour  cannot  therefore  be  any  objection 
to  the  identity  of  araroba  with  Goa  powder.  Since  Professor 
Attfield  had  discovered  that  araroba,  or  chrysarobine  as  it  has  been 
lately  named,  contained  a  large  percentage  of  chrysophanio  acid,  it 
occurred  to  the  author  that  a  rough  but  ready  test  of  identity  wo^ld 
be  to  ascertain  if  this  body  were  present  in  €k)a  powder.  He  there- 
fore digested  separately  a  few  grains  of  each  specimen  in  liquid  am- 
monia, alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
in  all  of  which  chrysophanio  acid  is  said  to  be  soluble.  In  all 
tbe  specimens  the  colours  of  the  solutions  were  similar  with  the 
respective  solvents ;  thus  the  ammonia  gave  a  deep  reddish  purple 
solutiosi  and  chloroform  and  benzol  deep  brown  solutions,  both  in 
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the  araroba  and  in  all  the  specimens  of  Goa  powder.  The  antbor 
therefore  thinks  that  a  more  accurate  and  carefol  examination  by 
those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  will  prove  that  these 
two  drugs  are  absolutely  identical. 

On  the  Constitaents  and  Properties  of  the  Oenns  Fotentilla.  J. 
M.  Maisch.  (Amer,  Joum,  Pharm.,  4th  series,  v.,  109.)  Of  the  genus 
PotenUlla,  of  which  about  one  hundred  species  are  enumerated,  tor' 
inentil  is  the  only  one  occasionally  still  used  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  several  species  now  obsolete  have  been  employed. 

PotentUla  anserinoy  Lin.,  silver  weed,  is  indigenous  to  Europe  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent.  Both  the  herb 
and  the  perennial  root  have  a  mild  astringent  taste,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  antidote  to  snake  poison; 
while  in  Europe  it  was  employed  in  diarrhoea,  haemorrhages,  pul- 
monary complaints,  some  hepatic  disorders,  and  in  dropsy.  The 
leaves  are  radical,  interruptedly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  nine  to  nine- 
teen in  number,  oblong,  deeply  serrate,  silvery  white  and  downy 
underneath. 

P,  fructicosaj  Lin.,  shrubby  cinquefoil,  likewise  inhabits  the 
northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  five  to  seven 
pinnsa  are  linear  to  lanceolate  oblong,  entire,  silky  underneath,  and 
have  a  mild  astringent  and  bitterish  taste.  They  are  used  by  some 
Siberian  tribes  like  tea,  and  were  formerly  reputed  to  possess  febri- 
fuge properties ;  externally  the  leaves  were  used  as  a  vulnerary. 

P.  rupestris,  Lin.,  is  a  native  of  mountainous  regions  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  The  radical  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  stem  leaves 
usually  three-lobed ;  they  have  an  astringent  taste,  and  are  used  in 
Siberia  like  tea. 

P.  pcdtutn's,  Scop.,  s.  Comarum  paXuatre^  Lin.,  marsh  cinqaefoil, 
occurs  in  cool,  boggy  localities  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing species,  which  bear  yellow  flowers,  by  its  dark  purple  petals. 
The  three  to  seven  leaflets  are  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  senate, 
hoary  beneath,  and  have  a  somewhat  astringent  taste. 

The  species  jufit  mentioned  have  the  leaves  pinnate ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing they  are  palmate,  and  mostly  composed  of  five  leaflets. 

P.  argenteay  Lin.,  silvery  cinquefoil,  occurs  in  dry  localities  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  The  wedge-oblong  leaflets  are  entire  towards 
the  base,  deeply  incised  and  almost  pinnatifid  near  the  apex,  green 
and  smooth  above,  and  silvery  canescent  beneath.  Their  taste  is 
astringent. 

P.  tormentilla^  Sibth.,  tormentil,  a  native  of  Europe,  grows  in 
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meadows,  and  bas  obovate  or  wedge-lanceolate,  deeply  serrate, 
green  and  somewhat  shining  leaflets,  possessing  an  astringent  taste, 
similar  though  somewhat  weaker  than  the  rhizome. 

P.  reptans,  Lin.,  creeping  cinquefoil,  is  a  European  and  Asiatic 
plant,  growing  in  damp  localities.  Its  thin  creeping  stems  bear  soli- 
tary flowers  on  long  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour ; 
the  leaflets  are  elliptical  to  oblong-obovate,  sharply  serrate,  bright 
green  and  slightly  hairy  above,  paler  and  somewhat  pubescent  be- 
neath. The  taste  of  the  root  and  herb  is  sweetish  and  astringent. 
This  plant  (or  the  tormentil)  was  probably  the  pentaphyllon  of  the 
ancients. 

As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  taste,  and  from  the  few  pub- 
lished chemical  experiments,  all  the  species  enumerated  before  con- 
tain some  tannin,  upon  which  the  comparatively  feeble  medicinal 
properties  mainly  depend.  The  American  P.  Canadensis,  Lin.,  the 
common  cinquefoil  or  five-flnger,  resembles  the  former  in  taste ;  and 
like  them,  may  be  supposed  to  act  as  a  mild  astringent.  In  the 
January  number  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review ,  how- 
ever, this  plant  is  highly  recommended  for  other  purposes.  Dr. 
W.  Hanser  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  powerful  svdorific  and  as  a  diuretic. 
He  strongly  recommends  it  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  of  any 
kind,  but  especially  puerperal  peritonitis.  He  gives  large  draughts 
of  a  strong  hot  decoction  of  the  plant  (leaves,  stem,  and  roots)  every 
half  hour,  or  oftener,  till  the  patient  is  thrown  into  full  perspiration. 
Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Bichard  Moore,  of  Sumter  District,  S.C., 
called  attention  to  this  plant  as  an  efficient  and  useful  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  colds,  threatening  phthisis ;  he  used  it  in 
the  form  of  decoction. 

Both  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Hanser  name  the  plant  employed  by 
them  Potentilla  reptans.  The  Linnaean  plant  bearing  this  name, 
however,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  does  not  occur  in  this 
country ;  it  is  represented  on  this  continent  by  Potentilla  Canadensis, 
Lin.,  which  resembles  it,  and  is  a  rather  variable  species,  growing 
in  diy  fields  and  moist  thickets.  P.  sarmentosa.  Wild.,  P.  Carolini' 
ana,  Poir.,  P.  simplex,  Michaux,  and  P.  pumila,  Pursh,  are  now  re- 
garded as  mere  varieties  of  this  species,  which  occurs  from  North 
Carolina  to  Mississippi,  and  northward  throughout  Canada.  The 
plant  is,  however,  distinguished  from  P.  reptans,  by  the  latter  hav- 
ing many  slender,  nearly  smooth  and  purplish  stems,  the  leaves  on 
longer  petioles,  leaflets  elliptical  to  obovate,  obtuse,  serrate,  and 
somewhat  hairy,  the  lateral  pairs  approximate,  or  united  at  base ; 
Btipnlee  small  oval-lanceolate,  entire  or  few-toothed ;  petals  yellow, 
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obcordate.  P.  Canadensis  has  even  the  snmmer  mnners  thicker, 
green,  or  occasionally  purplish,  always  silky  hairy ;  stem-leaves  on 
shorter  petioles;  leaflets  obovate  oblong,  rather  acnte;  coarsely 
serrate,  hairy;  stipules  ovate,  acutely  toothed;  petals  roundish 
obovate,  entire  or  notched. 

The  botanical  characters,  it  ivill  be  observed,  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  the  two  species,  although  their  sensible  properties  are 
alike  as  far  as  odour  and  taste  are  concerned.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  the  American  plant  is  possessed  of  more  potent 
properties  than  the  majority  of  the  plants  of  the  same  genus  and 
tribe  mentioned  above ;  but  the  statements  made  of  its  efficiency  are 
such  as  to  call  for  a  careful  investigation. 

Saponin  in  the  Boot  Bark  of  Chionanthns  Virginica,  Lin.  B. 
S.  Justice.  (Abstracted  from  an  inaugural  essay;  Amer,  Joum. 
Phami,^  vi.,  195.)  The  root  bark  of  the  fringe  tree  is  medicinally 
employed  by  eclectic  physicians.  In  operating  upon  it,  the  author 
was  led  to  infer  the  presence  of  saponin,  which  was  obtained  pare, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  following  manner : — 

One  pound  (7000  grs.)  of  tbe  powdered  bark  was  carefally 
packed  in  a  percolator,  and  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol;  the  per- 
colate was  a  clear  reddish  brown  liquid,  having  the  bitter  taste  and 
odour  of  the  bark,  and  yielding  on  evaporation  1750  grains,  or  25 
per  cent.,  of  extract,  which  had  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  was 
perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  partially  soluble  in  ether,  and 
insoluble  in  chloroform. 

From  this  extract,  saponin  was  prepared,  according  to  Boob- 
leder's  process,  by  dissolving  240  grains  of  it  in  water,  and  adding? 
to  the  solution  baryta  water  till  no  further  precipitation  occurred. 
The  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  thoroughly  with 
baryta  water,  and  redissolved  in  water.  Through  the  filtered  soln- 
tion,  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  till  the  baryta  was  entirely  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  clear  filtrate  was  then  evaporated,  spread  on 
glass,  and  dried  at  low  temperature.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  a  straw-coloured  powder,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  the  soln- 
tion  producing  froth  when  shaken. 

The  saponin  was  not  changed  in  colour  by  sulphuric  acid ;  nitric 
acid  coloured  it  reddish  brown ;  caustic  potash  red,  and  ferric 
chloride  greenish.  Both  the  saponin  and  the  bitter  principle  con- 
tained in  the  bark  deserve  further  investigation. 

Examination  of  Camanba  Boot.  £.  L.  Cleaver,  F.C.S. 
(PJiarm.  Journ.,  3rd  series,  v.,  965.)  A  small  quantity  of  this  root 
having   been  placed  at  the  author's  disposal   by  Messrs.   Sjmes 
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&  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  he  endeavonred  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
it  contained  any  easily  isolated  active  ingredient. 

The  sample  was  in  pieces  from  12  to  18  inches  louij,  of  about  the 
thickness  of  Uie  little  finger,  consisting  essentially  of  two  parts  :  the 
external  or  cortical  part  being  very  firiable,  easily  separated  and 
powdered,  and  having  a  mawkish  slightly  bitter  taste ;  the  internal 
being  bard  and  tongh,  extremely  difficult  to  powder,  and  totally 
devoid  of  bitterness  or  other  flavour. 

The  chemical  experiments  quoted  prove  that  camauba  root  does 
contain  an  alkaloid,  which  is  present,  however,  in  so  small  a  quantity 
as  to  render  it  imperative  to  work  on  large  quantities  of  material 
for  its  successful  isolation.  This  the  author  intends  to  do  at  some 
fature  time,  when  the  supplies  of  the  root  are  more  plentiful. 

Camanba  root  also  contains  an  acrid  resinous  body,  a  red  colour- 
ing matter,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil. 
▲fldepiaB  Incamata,  Lin.  J.  Y.  Taylor.  (Abstract  from  an 
inaugural  essay;  Amer,  Jcmrn,  Pharm.y  v.,  246.)  This  plant  is 
known  under  the  names  of  rose-coloured  silk-weed,  white  Indian 
hemp,  swamp  milk- weed,  flesh-coloured  asclepias,  etc.,  and  is  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  rhizome  and  rootlets 
are  officinal. 

A  cold  infusion  of  1000  grains  of  the  powdered  root  in  four  fiuid- 
ounoes  of  water  had  a  decidedly  acrid  taste  and  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction  to  test  paper.  On  heating  it  a  coagulum  appeared  (albu- 
men), and  after  acidulation  with  muriatic  acid,  a  whitish  precipitate 
occurred  with  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium;  the  alkaloid  thus 
indicated  was  not  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  Treatment  with  car- 
bonate of  Bodinm,  and  afterwards  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  pro- 
duced a  copious  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  was  partly  soluble  in 
acetic  acid ;  the  presence  of  a  pectin  compound  was  thus  proved. 
The  powder  exhausted  with  cold  water  gave,  with  iodine,  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  much  starch. 

A  tincture  made  with  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  *835,  had  a  fine,  brownish 
jellow  colour  with  a  tinge  of  green,  was  slightly  acid  to  test  paper, 
and  possessed  a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  the  infusion.  On  evapo- 
TAtin^  the  tincture,  1000  grains  of  the  root  were  found  to  yield 
210  grains  (21  per  cent.)  of  extract,  which  consisted  of  fixed  oil 
and  two  resins,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  ether,  the 
former  of  which  had  a  stronger  acrid  taste  than  the  latter. 

A  trace  of  volatile  oil  was  obtained  on  distilling  the  root  with 
water.  Glucose  was  detected  by  Trommer's  test  in  the  infusion 
and  tincture. 
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The  air-dried  root  yielded,  on  an  average  of  three  experiments, 
8*25  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  silica,  and  chlorides  and  sulphates 
of  potassinm,  sodium,  and  calcium. 

The  organic  constituents  are  albumen,  pectin,  starch,  glucose, 
an  alkaloid,  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  and  two  acrid  resins. 

On  the  Alkaloids  and  Acids  of  Sangninaria  Canadensis.  L.  C. 
Ho  pp.  (Abstract  of  an  inaugural  essay;  Amer,  Journ.  Pharm., 
4fch  series,  v.,  193.)  In  preparing  the  alkaloids  the  powdered  root 
was  exhausted  with  alcohol  by  percolation,  and  the  resulting 
tincture  evaporated  by  means  of  a  water  bath  to  the  consistency  of 
a  thin  extract ;  this  was  digested  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid 
for  three  days,  and  then  poured  into  water  with  constant  stirring 
until  it  was  thoroughly  diffused,  when  it  was  permitted  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  allow  the  resin  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  It 
was  now  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  mixed  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  purplish  brown  precipitate  which 
formed,  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  water,  dried,  and 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether  until  it  was  completely  exbausted. 
The  sanguinarina  sulphate  was  obtained  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  ether  to  the  ethereal  solution ;  the  crystalline 
crimson  precipitate  was  then  purified  by  recrystallization  from  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution. 

lodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  produced,  in  its  solution,  a  bright 
red,  and  ammonia  a  white  precipitate. 

The  supposed  puccina  was  obtained  according  to  Mr.  Wayne's 
process.  .  The  ethereal  solution,  from  which  the  sanguinarina  sul- 
phate had  been  separated,  was  of  a  light  straw  colour ;  the  ether 
vrvks  slowly  distilled  off*  nearly  to  dryness,  when  a  residue  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  remained  in  the  retort,  which  dissolved  in  alcohol  with 
a  red  colour.  Hydrochloric  acid  was  added  in  very  slight  excess, 
and  the  solution  set  aside  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  first 
crop  of  crystals  was  of  a  granular  form,  similar  to  sanguinarina 
sulphate,  and  of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour ;  the  second  crop 
was  darker.  lodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  produced  a  precipitate 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  ammonia  one  of  a  purplish  brown, 
this  last  furnishing  a  purple  solution  with  chloroform. 

Supposing  that  it  still  contained  sanguinarina,  it  was  dissolved 
in  water  acidulated  with  HGl,  ammonia  added,  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water,  dried,  and  agitated  with  ether.  On  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  this  solution,  hydrochlorate  of  san- 
guinarina was  precipitated  of  a  crimson  colour.  The  portion  that 
was  not  taken  up  by  ether  was  found  to  consist  of  resin  and  some 
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of  the  same  oolonrmg  matter,  whioh  was  the  caase  of  the  pnrpliah 
coloaroCthe  ammonia  precipitate  and  of  its  solution  in  chloroform. 

The  resinoas  snbetanoe  obtained  by  the  precipitation  of  the  con- 
centrated tinctare  in  water  was  treated  with  alcobol,  the  solution 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  poured  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water  with  constant  stirring ;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid 
portion  was  filtered,  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  when  a  substance  similar  to  the  supposed  puccina,  but 
of  a  lighter  colour,  was  deposited.  It  was  dissolved  in  acidulated 
water,  precipitated  by  ammonia  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  then  dried,  and  agitated  with 
ether,  which  did  not  take  it  up  entirely.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
was  then  passed  through  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  sanguina- 
rina.  The  portion  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  ether  consisted 
of  resin  and  colouring  matter. 

Believing  that  the  resin  which  was  precipitated  from  the  above 
acidulated  alcoholic  solution  by  pouring  it  into  water  was  not 
entirely  free  from  sanguinarina,  it  was  treated  with  acidulated 
water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  treated  with  ether, 
and  H  CI  gas  passed  through  the  ethereal  solution :  the  same  result 
was  obtained  as  with  the  supposed  puccina.  The  residue,  insoluble 
in  acidulated  water,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ammonia  added  in 
slight  excess,  and  then  shaken  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  ether ; 
the  alkaloid  taken  up  by  the  ether  proved  to  be  sanguinarina,  while 
a  brown  tasteless  and  odourless  resin  remained  undissolved. 

The  residue  left,  after  exhausting  the  first  ammonia  pre- 
cipitate with  ether,  was  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  by  means  of  a  sand  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sofl  extract.  This  was  Uien  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  acidulated 
with  HCl,  and  the  solution  treated  with  ammonia,  ether,  and 
liydiochloric  acid  gas  as  before,  when  the  sanguinarina  salt  was 
obtained.  The  portion  insoluble  in  the  acidulated  water  was  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour.  A  mixture  of  it  with  sonie  sanguinarina 
and  resin  when  boiled  with  acidulated  water,  and  mixed  with 
iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  produced  a  yellowish  red  precipitate ; 
ammonia  yielded  a  purplish  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolved  with 
a  purplish  colour  in  chloroform, — these  reactions  being  exactly  the 
same  as  those  produced  with  the  supposed  puccin. 

Sanguinarinic  acid  was  obtained  according  to  Newbold's  process 
{Amer,  Joum.  Fharm.y  1866,  p.  496).  To  the  clear  solution  from 
which  the  sanguinarina  had  been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  acetate 
'>f  lead  was  added,  and  a  precipitate  of  a  greyish  white  colour 
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obtained,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  suspended 
in  water,  and  decomposed  by  snlphnretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
filtrate  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrap,  deposited  no 
crystals  on  standing.  It  was  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour, 
torned  bine  litmns  paper  red,  and  had  a  sonr,  rather  pleasant 
taste.  Dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  lime  water,  no  pre- 
cipitate was  produced,  nntil  heated  to  boiling.  This  precipitate, 
after  washing,  was  suspended  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  add. 
Oxalic  acid,  carefnlly  added,  precipitated  the  calcium,  and,  afler 
treatment  with  alcohol,  citric  acid  remained  in  solution,  which  with 
chloride  of  calcium  produced  a  precipitate  soluble  in  ammoniam 
chloride,  and  being  reprecipitated  on  heating. 

Alcohol  was  added  to  the  clear  solution  from  which  the  citrate  of 
calcium  had  been  precipitated,  and  a  dense  flocculent  precipitate 
produced,  which  was  dissolved  in  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
and  the  calcium  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  oxalic  acid  and 
alcohol.  The  filtrate  behaved  like  a  solution  of  malic  acid.  Acetate 
of  lead  produced  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on  being  heated  witli 
water,  fused,  but  dissolved  in  warm  acetic  acid.  Lime  water  pro- 
duced a  precipitate  only  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

A  sample  of  so-called  sanguinarinic  acid,  prepared  by  Mr.  New- 
bold,  was  obtained  from  the  College  cabinet ;  it  had  a  slight  acrid 
taste,  and  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium  produced  in  its  solution  a 
precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  some  sanguinarina,  while  that 
obtained  by  the  author  was  not  affected.  To  lime  water  Newbold's 
acid  behaved  precisely  as  described  above. 

The  investigations  prove  the  non-existence  of  puccina,  and  that 
the  supposed  sanguinarinic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  citric  and  malic  acids. 

Notes  on  Morocco  Drags.  Dr.  A.  Leared  and  E.  M.  Holmes. 
(Pltanrn,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  521.)*  Specimens  of  the  drugs  thus 
marked  (f)  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Specimens  of  the  plants  thus  marked  (^)  are  in  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  drugs  thus  marked  (§)  were  not 
recorded  in  the  last  paper. 

Leaves,  Flowebs,  and  Plants. 

Aflau, — This  is  Mentha  Pulegiuniy  L.,  not  a  species  of  Thymus,  as 
before  stated. 

•fArtim. — This  is  Betama  Bcetam,  not  Spanish  broom.   At  Tangier, 

*  A  provions  communication  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Pharm. 
Jowm.,  iii.,  621-G30,  and  684. 
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tlienaoie  "arkim"  appears  to  be  resbrioted  to  this  species;  bat 
some  dried  flowers  received  from  Mogador,  under  the  same  name, 
inclade  also  Qenista  candicans^  h.,X  ^^^  ^-  Unifolia,  h,X  "  Artim  " 
is  probably,  therefore,  a  generic  name  for  several  leguminous  plants 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  bitter  roots  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  Arabs  for  internal 
pains,  and  the  shoots  macerated  in  water  are  applied  to  wounds. 
The  shoots  much  resemble  in  appearance  those  of  Sarothamnvs  sco- 
parim^  but  are  slenderer,  more  branched,  and  the  branchlets  are 
longer. 

Axeer, — These  leaves  are  those  of  BoamarimLs  offioinaliaj  L. 

Effersue^  vide  Boots,  art.  Ipherscul. 

\El  HcUhal. — This  drug  consists  of  two  plants,  Lavandula  stoRchas, 
L.,{  and  L,  dentaia^  L.  The  first  named  occurs  in  by  far  the  larger 
proportion,  so  that  L,  dentaiUy  L.,  may  be,  perhaps,  only  an  acci- 
dental admixture.  The  flowering  specimens  received  under  the  same 
name  are  those  of  L,  stoschas  only. 

^El  Haheeka. — ^A  single  flowering  specimen  only  received.  It  is 
Parietcuria  officinalis j  L.     Conmion  pellitory. 

fOhassoul. — ^The  structure  of  the  frait,  which  is  mixed  up  with  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  is  evidently  that  of  some  calycifloral  plant,  with 
a  half-inferior  ovary,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  MeBemhryanthemum, 
bat  the  authors  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  the  species. 

A  specimen  of  a  plant  received  under  the  very  similar  name 
'^ghossul,"  or  "tegaghust,"  is  a  species  of  SUene,  but  is  evidently 
not  the  plant  yielding  ghassoul,  £or  Silene  has  a  superior  ovary. 

FlayUy  see  Timza. 

^Oron^aado. — These  leaves  resemble  in  general  character  those 
of  the  CralcBffus  oxyacanthus,  L.,  and  probably  belong  to  some  species 
nearly  allied  to  it.     It  is  used  by  women  after  parturition. 

^Khobaizeh. — The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  MaJ/va  parvifloray  L., 
and  is  readily  recognized  by  its  wrinkled  fruit.  This  name  would, 
however,  appear  to  include  other  species  of  the  MalvacesB,  for  a 
specimen  consisting  of  flower  and  leaf,  received  under  the  name  of 
"khohaizeh,"  belongs  to  Lavatera  hispida,  Deaf.  It  is  used  as  a 
demaloent  in  catarrh. 

tifroy,  Maroui,  or  ALaurout. — ^These  arc»  several  ways  of  spellinjo: 
the  Moorish  name  for  Ma/rrubium  vtdgare,  L.  Th6  specimens  ex- 
amined all  belong  to  the  variety  p,  lanatum.f 

Maraut  Zwrhe. — ^The  leaves  arb  those' of  8aMa4filohay  L.,  a  plant 
^th  a  woolly  stem  and  leaves,  which  may  perhaps  owe  its  Moorish 
i^ame  to  its  similarity  in  this  respect  to  Marrubium  vulgare. 
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fEiita. — This  name  probably  includes  two  or  more  spedes  of 
Rnta  ;  a  flowering  specimen  received  nnder  this  name  belonged  to 
Ruia  hracteosaj  D.C.,  while  the  dmg  consists  of  jB.  angrtstifoUa, 
Pers. 

f§S(ibardo,  or  Ashardo, — The  green  stem.  These  cnrions  cactus- 
like  stems  belong  to  a  composite  plant.  Khinia  pieronettra,  D.C., 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  gronndsel. 

The  stem  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  forefinger,  leafless,  except 
at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  rosette  of  leaves,  furrowed  externally, 
and  has  a  large  discoid  pith ;  the  branches  are  nearly  equal  in  size, 
quite  erect,  and  parallel  with  the  stem,  and  remind  one  of  a  can- 
delabra with  a  number  of  candles  in  it. 

It  is  used  externally  for  "  pains  in  the  hands  and  feet "  (rheuma- 
tism ?). 

fSadear^  or  S^dia. — These  words  are  difibrent  ways  of  spelling  the 
Moorish  name  for  Teacrium  polvum,  L.  A  nearly  allied  species,  T. 
montanum,  L.,  was  used  in  this  country  during  the  last  century 
under  the  name  of  poly-mountain,  and  appeared  in  the  list  of  ma- 
teria raedica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  late  as  1763. 

X^Shiha-eUAgooz. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  species  of  Artemisia, 
A.  arhorescens. 

fTaserhina. — These  are  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  Thymus  vtdgaris, 
L.,  which  has  the  leaves  tapering  more  towards  the  base  than  in  the 
common  form. 

Timaa. — This  is  not  Mentha  sylvestrU,  L.,  but  Mentha  rotundifoha, 
L.,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  wrinkled,  obtuse 
leaves.  The  authors  have  also  received  M.  rotundifolia  under  the 
name  of  "  menta."  A  specimen  without  flowers,  which  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  common  ilf.  inridts^  L.,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  stalked,  is  called  "  flayn."  The  taste,  also,  is  similar  to 
that  of  M,  viridis. 

fZater. — This  is  not  a  Thymus,  but  Origanum  compadum,  Bth. 

Seieos. 
fScmous, — This  seed  is  that  of  Nigella  satwa,  L.     It  is  small, 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch   long,  with  projecting  angles,  qxdUi 
black  and  reticulated.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  fitches  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah. 

Babk. 

fX^Edro,  or  *Dro, — ^This  is  the  bark  of  the  Pitiacia  lewHscus,  L. 
It  has  been  identified  from  a  portion  of  ike  plant  received  item  Mo- 
rocco. 
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Roots. 

t§il62a^. — This  congiats  of  tho  rootsbock  aad  tobsiroalar  rooto  of 
Asphodehu  ramosai  Moench.  The  rootstook  isaboufc  two  inohes 
long  and  three  qaarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  wiik  nnmeroas  fleshy  f ogiform  tabercnlar  roots  attached  to 
it  of  about  the  thiokneas  of  the  forefinger.  The  taate  is  insipid. 
The  roota  seem  yery  t«naoious  of  life,  giTing  off  shoots  without 
being  moistened,  and  in  dry  air. 

^Adad. — ^This  is  a  large,  somewhat  qylindrioal  root,  more  thftn  a 
foot  long,  and  abont  two  inohes  in  diamdier.  It  has  a  crown  eon* 
sistmg  of  several  stems,  springing  from  the  contraoted  npper  portion 
of  the  root.  The  transverse  section  is  white  and  starehy,  bat, 
nevertheless,  is  hard  and  tongh,  and  shows  about  six  ill*defined  con* 
centric  rings,  marked  with  homy-looking  radiating  lines,  which, 
under  a  lens,  are  seen  to  consist  of  vessels  containing  matter  re- 
sembling caontohonc.  This  caontchoac  has  exuded  from  several 
parts  of  the  root^  where  it  was  apparently  injured  in  the  fresh  state. 
The  smell  and  taste  of  the  root  are  aromatic.  The  root  is  certainly 
not  that  of  D.  mezerenm^  Lu,  as  previously  stated.  A  leaf  received  as 
that  of  adad  appears  to  belong  to  some  speoiea  of  thistle.  Leo 
Africanns*  says  of  adad  :— -"The  herbe  thereof  is  bitter,  and  the  root 
is  80  venomous  that  one  drop  of  the  water  distilled  thereout  will  klil 
a  man  within  the  space  of  an  hower,  whic^  is  commonly  knoweu 
eren  to  the  women  of  Africa."  It  is  taken  for  debility  and  low 
spirits.     Not  yet  identified. 

i^Arh  aim. — ^This  root  occurs  in  pieces  varying  from  one  third  to 
half-inch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  in  length.  It  is  dark  brown 
externally,  with  numerous  closely  placed  annular  ridges  and  nume- 
roQs  small  warts,  and  is  sometimes  branched  in  the  upper  part  like 
dandelion  root.  The  meditullium  is  large,  white,  and  starchy,  oc- 
cupying abont  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  root.  The  cortical 
portion  is  white  internally,  and  has  a  ring  of  resinous-looking  rayn 
next  to  the  meditullium.  The  taste  is  insipid.  It  is  used  for  '*  paii^ 
in  the  bones ''  (rheumatism  P).     Not  yet  identified. 

fArk  itu. — This  consists  entirely  of  the  snbterranean  stem  of  a 
species  of  liqnorice ;  the  plant  yielding  it  is  probably  0^  ecJdfuUay  L., 
judging  hsmi  its  bitterness  and  longitudinally  cracked  ^idenma. 

tBerennm.^-This  root  has  a  thick  brown  spongy  cortical  portion, 
and  a  white  soft  radiate  meditullium.  It  tastes  somewhat  like  tur- 
nip,  but  without  any  pungency.     Not  yet  identified. 

•  Translation  by  John  Pory.    London,  1600,  page  367. 
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f^Emsleh  cmder. — This  is  a  tapering  cylindrical  root,  varyii^  in 
thickness  from  half  to  one  inch,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  long, 
deeply  farrowed,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour  externally.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from,  other  roots  by  its  black,  homy,  cortical 
portion,  which  has  a  polished  or  waxy  appearance  when  cut.  The 
meditnllium  occupies  three  quarters  of  the  diameter,  and  is  generally 
of  a  more  or  less  dark  grey  colour,  with  sometimes  a  paler  zone 
next  to  the  bark.  The  taste  is  sweetish  and  slightly  bitter.  It  is 
used  for  sore  eyes,  the  root  being  ground  very  fine,  and  passed  under 
the  eyelids.  The  leaves  and  stems  attached  to  the  root  are  evidently 
those  of  Verhaseum  stnucUum,  L. 

^Ipherscul, — This  drug  is  the  root  of  Gistus  saivifoUuSy  L.  It  is  a 
hard  woody  root,  of  three  quarters  to  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
with  a  rather  thick  spongy  cracked  bark,  of  a  peculiar  greenish  or 
olive-brown  colour.  The  meditullium  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and 
is  hard  and  woody.  The  plant  appears  to  have  grrown  in  a  reddish 
soil,  as  the  surface  of  the  root  bark  is  of  a  reddish  hue.  A  plant 
received  under  the  somewhat  similar  name  of  effertue  is  Fteris 
aguUina,  L.  The  taste  is  earthy,  gritty,  and  very  slightly  aromatic. 
It  is  taken  for  palpitation  caused  by  sudden  fright,  etc. 

fUfuely, — This  root  is  not  that  of  Baphcmus  satiws,  L.,  that  es- 
culent being  known  in  Morocco  under  the  name  of  '*  fijjil."  The 
root  of  rfuely  is  from  half  to  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  rather 
smooth,  and  of  a  dull,  dark  red  colour  externally,  and  whitish  and 
very  fibrous  internally.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  fleshy  charac- 
ter when  fresh,  the  cortical  portion  being  very  loosely  attached  to 
the  meditullium.     The  taste  is  saltish.    Not  yet  identified. 

fOden  41  Haloof, — ^This  consists  of  a  short,  prostrate  rhizome,  ter- 
minating in  a  hairy  bud,  and  giving  off  below  a  tuft  of  straight, 
unbranched  roots  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  about  the  size  of  a 
crowquill,  and  finely  striated  longitudinally.  The  odour  resembles 
that  of  arnica,  and  the  taste  is  aromatic  and  somewhat  acrid.  It  is 
taken  for  strangury.     Not  yet  identified. 

f^Tafrifa, — This  root  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  from  half  to  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  numerous  transverse  strisB  and  a  few  soatr 
tered  warts.  The  meditnllium  is  white,  and  the  cortical  portion 
thick,  white,  and  spongy.  The  taste  is  saltish  and  pungent  It  is 
supposed  to  strengthen  the  nerves,  etc.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
received  as  those  of  tafrifa  belong  to  Statiee  mMorotuda^  L. 

fTaserka. — This  is  a  large,  somewhat  woody  root,  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
much  branched,  and  tapering  to  half  an  inch  in  the  smaller  branches. 
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The  cortical  portion  is  brown,  spongy,  and  raiiber  thin  in  proportion, 
being  on  the  average  not  more  than  a  line  in  thickness.  The  medi- 
tnllinm  is  of  a  yellowish  colonr,  with  the  concentric  rays  not  visible, 
and  in  many  of  the  pieces  the  medullary  rays  are  of  an  ash-grey 
colonr  (perhaps  from  imperfect  drying),  and  thns  gives  a  distinctly 
radiate  appearance  to  the  meditnllium.  The  root  is  almost  tasteless. 
Attached  to  the  root  are  portions  of  leaves  whioh  appear  to  belong 
to  some  species  of  GarUfia  or  Oarduns,    It  is  taken  to  mitigate  thirst. 

fTaiOfergerU, — This  is  the  root  of  Oorrigiola  teUphiifoUa^  PoQr,:^ 
Nat.  Ord.  Illecebrace».  Speoimens  of  the  plant  in  flower,  from 
Morocco,  are  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Externally  the  root  is  pale  brown  and  twisted,  rather  knotty  at  the 
top,  more  or  less  fusiform,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Its  internal  appearance  is 
very  characteristic.  The  transverse  section  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  with  three  to  five  concentric  rings,  which  have  a  homy  and 
translucent  appearance.  The  taste  is  acrid,  causing  a  tingling  sen- 
sation like  that  produced  by  senega.  Leo  Africanus  says  concern- 
ing "  tauzarghente  " — "  This  root,  growing  in  the  westerne  part  of 
Africa,  upon  the  ocean  seashore,  yeeldeth  a  fragrant  and  odoriferous 
smel,  and  the  merchants  of  Mauritania  carry  the  same  into  the  land 
of  N^rroe,  where  the  people  use  it  for  a  most  excellent  perfume,  and 
yet  they  neither  bume  it  nor  put  any  fire  at  all  thereto ;  for  being 
kept  only  in  an  house,  it  yeeldeth  a  naturalle  sent  of  itselfe.  In 
Mauritania  they  sell  a  bunche  of  these  rootes  for  halfe  a  duoate, 
which  being  carried  to  the  land  of  Negros  is  sold  again  for  eightie 
or  one  hundred  ducates,  and  sometimes  for  more.*'  The  root  we 
have  received  is  not  so  powerfully  odorous  as  represented  by  Leo 
Africanus.    It  has  a  very  faint  odour,  like  that  of  orris-root. 

fWasMza. — This  root  occurs  in  slender  pieces,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour  externally,  baraly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  root  is  sparingly  branched. 
Internally  it  is  pale,  with  a  large  and  faintly  radiate  meditullium. 
The  taste  is  earthy  and  slightly  acrid.  It  is  used  as  an  emetic. 
The  plant  received  as  waskiza  is  Euphorbia  terracitui,  L. 

ExaDATIONS. 

^Alk^ium. — This  resin  occurs  in  small  yellowish,  rather  dirty 
tears,  in  colour  and  taste  resembling  American  frankincense.  It  is 
probably  the  product  of  some  coniferous  plants.  Its  Spanish  name, 
*'gomma  di  pinezia,"  gives  probability  to  this  suggestion,  in- 
dicating as  it  does  that  it  is  derived  from  a  species  of  fir.     The 
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resin  is  used  in  urinary  complaints,  acoompanied  by  pains  in  the 
loins  and  deposits  in  the  urine.  It  is  administered  mixed  with  bit- 
ters  and  honey.     Not  yet  identified. 

Notes  on  Braadlian  Bnigs.  E.  M.  Holmes.  (Pharm.  Jaum.,  3rd 
series,  v.,  905, 985.)  The  following  list  is  a  description  of  some  drags 
lately  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society  by 
Messrs.  Cyriaz  &  Farries ;  the  specimens  were  collected  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio,  in  Southern  Brazil.  For  convenience  of  reference  they 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their  native  names. 
The  specimens  were  accompanied  by  a  manus<»ript  list,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  O.  S.  Barnsley,  together  with  remarks  upon  the  medicinal  pr« 
perties  of  the  various  drugs.  Most  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  Martins's  work ;  only  his  original  statements  will  be 
noticed. 

Bra(}o  do  Pregui^  or  VeHame. — This  drug  consists  of  large  brittle 
leaves  of  a  papery  text  are.  They  are,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
their  broken  state,  about  a  foot  long  and  nine  inches  broad,  of  a 
dark  g^een  colour  above,  and  white  and  hoary  underneath.  The 
hoariness  is  owing  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  being  densely 
covered  with  stellate  hairs,  which  are  almost  entirely  absent  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  veins  are  depressed  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  and  prominent  beneath.  The  stalks  and  petiole  are 
also  densely  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  down,  and  with  a  number 
of  linear  brownish  scales  like  those  on  the  base  of  the  fronds  of 
ferns.  The  plant  is  referred  hj  Jhr.BfurDalejix}  Solanumjubatum, 
Damal.  The  leaves  correspond  exactly  to  specimens  of  that 
species  in  the  British  Museum.  An  entire  leaf,  however,  sent  with 
the  drug,  which  is  withoat  scales  on  the  petioles,  is  referable  rather 
to  Solanum  bnUaUmiy  Yell.  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira, 
the  same  drug  occurs  under  the  name  of  "  panacea,"  but  from  the 
fragmentary  state  of  the  leaves  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of 
these  two  species  it  may  belong.  According  to  Dr.  Barnsley,  the 
leaves  and  roofc  are  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  extract,  and  are 
considered  to  possess  excellent  antisyphilitic  properties;  they  are 
also  sometimes  used  as  a  purge. 

According  to  Martins,  bra9o  do  pregui9a  is  used  as  a  resolvent 
in  congestion  of  the  bowels,  and  as  an  external  application  for 
cleansing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

B&ttia. — This  root  corresponds  in  structure  and  taste  with  trae 
Fareira  brava  root,  but  is  of  a  more  yellowish  hue  than  is  usual  in 
that  drug.  A  smaller  piece,  labelled  '*  abataa  negra,''  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  usual  specimens  of  true  Fareira  brava  met  with 
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in  commeroe,  and  is  without  doubt  the  root  of  Ohondodendron  tamen- 
ionan^  R.  et  P.  Dr.  Bamaley  states  that  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
iafoaioD,  extract,  and  powdw,  in  chronic  hepatitis,  dyspepsia,  etc. 
He  makes  one  extraordinary  statement  with  r^ard  to  this  drag, 
for  which  I  am  totally  nnable  to  aocoont :  "  This  root  has  a  basic 
salt  which  unites  with  solphuric  acid,  is  white,  etc.,  almost  like  that 
of  cinchona..  It  is  exported  to  Europe  in  great  quantities  to  adul- 
terate quinine."  This  salt  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  J.  Moss, 
F.G.S.,  and  proyes  to  be  sulphate  of  quinidine. 

Caroba. — "This  specimen  consists  of  the  leaves  of  two  nearly 
allied  plants,  one  of  which  has  serrate  and  the  other  entire  leaflets. 
The  serrate  leaved  species  is  known  as  *  Garoba  paulisicma^*  and  the 
one  iriih  entire  leaves  as  '  Garobinha '  or  *  Garabo  da  muida.'  The 
Carobinha  consists  of  bipinnate  leaves  from  12-18  inches  long,  vdth 
7-10  pair  of  pinnse,  each  pinna  having  about  eight  pair  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one ;  the  leaflets  are  obovate,  slightly  unequal  sided, 
sessile,  but  tapering  below ;  the  leaflets  in  size  and  texture  resemble 
the  leaves  of  OhimaphUa  umheUaia.  The  margin  of  the  leaves  is 
entire,  and  the  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  minutely  dotted 
beneath,  but  the  dots  are  not  transparent.  The  petiole  is  slightly 
winged  on  its  upper  surface,  so  as  to  appear  caualicalate,  and  the 
rachis  of  the  pinnce  is  also  slightly  but  more  distinctly  winged. 
The  leaves  appear  to  correspond  well  with  those  of  Jacaranda 
(f^hyUa,  Cham." 

The  Garoba  pauliatcma  has  leaves  and  leaflets  similar  to  those  just 
described ;  but  the  leaflets  are  serrate  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf 
and  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  minute  hairs  eae  sparingly  scattered 
orer  the  leaf.  It  seems  to  correspond  well  with  the  description 
given  of  Jaearanda  pavUatana  in  De  Gandolle's  Prodromus.  Martins 
giyes  this  name  as  synonymous  with  Jacwranda  oxyphyllay  Gham.,  of 
which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  variety.  The  leaves  of  both  species 
have  a  distinctly  bitter  taste. 

According  to  Martins,  other  species  are  also  used  under  the  name 
of  Garoba.  Among  these  are  /.  procera^  Spreng.,  which  has  leaveH 
abruptly  pinnate,  with  the  pinnes  imparipinnate,  and  the  leaflets 
elliptical,  wedge-shaped,  and  obtuse ;  /.  tubrhombeaf  D.G.,  which  has 
bipinnate  leaves,  with  both  leaves  and  pinned  imparipinnate,  the 
Wes  having  not  more  than  four  pair  of  pinnes,  and  the  pinnaa  not 
niore  than  five  pair  of  leaflets  ;  /.  Garoba^  which  has  abruptly  bipin- 
nate leaves,  with  not  more  than  four  pair  of  imparipinnate  pinnae, 
a&d  the  pinnss  with  not  more  than  six  pair  of  leaflets,  which  in  this 
species  are  elliptical  and  serrate. 
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From  the  leaves  are  prepared  an  infasion,  a  deooction,  and  a 
fomentation,  which  are  nsed  in  syphilis  and  skin  diseases  arising 
from  it,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bamslej,  its  effects  are  most 
marked.    He  states  that  it  is  a  ^vonrite  remedy  in  Brasil. 

Casca  d'Anta, — This  is  a  thick  yellowish  white  bark.  Both  the 
inner  and  the  onter  surges  are  smooth.  When  cnt  transYeiselj 
the  substance  of  the  bark  is  seen  to  be  made  np  of  nnmeroua  resin- 
ons  grannies,  the  onter  layer  being  very  thin  and  stratified,  of  a 
purplish  colour,  infiltrated  with  yellowish  powder  (whether  this 
powder  be  natural  or  of  a  fungoid  nature,  the  author  was  unable 
to  judge  from  the  small  piece  received).  The  taste  is  bitter  and 
slightly  pungent.  Dr.  Bamsley  attributes  it  to  Drimys  granaiensisy 
Linn.,  which  is  certainly  not  correct,  the  bark  of  that  tree  being  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  and  its  inner  surface  very  rough.  An 
infusion  and  a  tincture  of  casca  d'anta,  according  to  Dr.  Bamsley, 
are  used  in  dyspepsia,  debility,  leuconhoBa,  etc.  He  further  remarks 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  tonic,  and  that  he  prefers  it  to  quassia  or 
cinchona  bark ;  that  it  is  very  abundant,  and  that  the  tree  grows 
to  an  enormous  size. 

Cipo  sumd. — ^This  root  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  pale  greyish  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  very  dense  and  homy  substance,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  cut.  The  pieces  vary  in  thickness  from  that  of 
the  thumb  to  that  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  The  external  surface 
is  much  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  covered  with  numerous  warts. 
A  transverse  section  shows  that  the  meditullium  occupies  nearlj 
the  whole  of  the  root,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  is  marked 
with  a  number  of  homy-looking  undulating  lines  and  innumerable 
horny  dots.  Under  a  lens  each  dot  is  seen  to  enclose  a  bundle  of 
porous  vessels.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  scarcely  distinguishable, 
except  as  a  dark  line  at  the  circumference  of  the  root.  The  taste 
is  like  that  of  a  raw  potato,  but  has  a  peculiar  acridity  like  that  of 
senega.  Mixed  with  this  root  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  the  stem 
of  some  species  of  Aristolochia  of  the  same  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally distinguished  by  having  a  large  porous  meditulliom  with 
distinct  medallaiy  rays,  and  by  the  outer  bark  being  of  loose 
texture,  dark  grey  in  colour,  and  aboat  a  line  in  thickness,  the 
mednUary  rays  running  through  it.  It  has  a  slight  acridity  only. 
Cip6  sumd  is  referred  by  Dr.  Bamsley  to  Anchietea  Boliitarisy  St 
Hil.,  a  Violaceous  plant.  He  has  probably  followed  Martins  in  this. 
Martins,  however,  only  attributes  the  8ip6  sami*  of  S.  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes,  not  that  of  Bio  Janeiro,  to  the  above*named  plant. 
A  piece  of  the  plant  accompanying  the  root  is  certainly  not  AnchiC' 
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(ea  salutaris,  since  it  has  opposite  leaves.      As  the  specimen  has 
neither  flowers  nor  frnit,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it. 

Erva  do  Bato. — This  drag  consists  of  leaves,  bnt  they  arrive  in 
so  injnred  a  state,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them.  The 
leaves  and  fimit,  in  the  state  of  powder,  are  nsed  in  Brazil  to  poison 
rats  and  mice.  Dr.  Barnsley  attribntes  the  dmg  to  Palicurea 
Marcgravii,  St.  Hil.  He  states  that  it  is  a  most  deadly  poison,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  mnles  and  sheep  are  annually  killed  by 
eating  it,  death  following  in  five  to  eight  hours  afber  ingestion. 
According  to  Martins,  both  this  species  and  P.  ntcoUimafolia  are 
powerful  poisons,  but  the  latter  in  small  doses  is  used  in  veterinary 
practice  for  dysuria  in  horses  and  mules;  while  two  other  species,  P. 
cfficincblis.  Mart.,  and  P.  densiflora,  Mart.,  possess  diuretic  properties, 
and  are  used  in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc.  He  states  that  their 
action  resembles  that  of  digitalis  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plants  of  this  genus  possess  power- 
fnl  properties,  and  are  certainly  worthy  of  scientific  investigation. 

Fruiia  de  Oentio. — This  drug  consists  of  small  baccate  fruits  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  containing  from 
four  to  six  flat  seeds  immersed  in  dried  pulp.  Each  seed  is  about 
Kalf  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
the  seed  is  notched  at  the  base,  with  the  micropyle  forming  a  little 
projection  in  the  notch ;  the  nucleus  is  oval,  and  occupies  only  a 
small  portion  in  the  centre  of  the  seed ;  the  circumference  of  the 
eeed,  to  the  depth  of  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  consists  of  a  hollow 
raised  rim,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  seed  containing  the  nucleus  is 
oval  and  depressed.  The  nucleus  is  ezalbuminous,  and  consists  of 
two  flat,  oily  cotyledons,  with  the  radicle  near  the  hilum.  The 
cotyledons  are  tasteless,  but  the  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  im- 
merBed  is  extremely  bitter.  According  to  Dr.  Barnsley,  the  fruit 
and  seeds  are  used  in  the  form  of  powder  and  tincture  as  a  drastic 
purge,  and  are  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  lower  class  of  Brazilians. 
He  does  not  know  the  plant  yielding  the  drug,  but  the  characters 
»We  described  show  that  the  seeds  probably  belong  to  the  Cucur- 
^itaceee. 

Japicanga. — This  is  the  rootstock  or  "  chump "  of  some  species 
of  sarsaparilla.  It  has  hut  a  small  portion  of  rootlets  attached ; 
these  have  a  hard  woody  meditnllium,  a  thin  dark  brown  cortical 
portion,  and  are  smooth  externally.  It  has  no  distinct  taste.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Barnsley  it  is  used  in  the  province  of  Rio  as  a  sub- 
fititute  for  the  sarsaparilla  of  the  Amazons.  He  refers  the  dmg  to 
Sniihx  glauca,   Mart.      The  name  japicnnga,  which  is  variously 
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spelfc  japecanga,  japicanga,  iuhapecaaga,  is  a  generic  term  for  any 
kind  of  sarsaparilla  in  Brazil. 

Jarrinha, — This  drag  oocors  in  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  meditnllium  is  about  one  inch  iu 
diameter,  and  has  a  radiate  appearance  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  very  narrow  yellowish  woodj  wedges,  which  have  thick 
white  medullary  rays  between  them,  and  the  woody  wedges  wheu 
examined  with  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  full  of  large  porous  vessels. 
Outside  of  the  meditullium  is  a  horny  portion  a  quarter  of  an  incli 
in  thickness,  and  outside  this  layer  is  a  soft  corky  layer  of  the  same 
thickness.  It  has  the  peculiar  camphoraceous  odour  common  to 
several  nearly  allied  species  of  Aristolochia,  The  taste  is  slightly 
acrid  but  not  bitter.  It  is  certainly  the  root  of  a  species  of 
Aristolochia,  and  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Bamsley  to  A,  cymhifera^  Goui. 
(Mart.  ?).  He  states  that  the  root  is  very  useful  for  colicky  paints 
and  that  it  is  used  as  a  tonic,  and  for  gangrene.  By  the  natives  it 
is  esteemed  a  sure  remedy  for  snake-bites.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
every  part  of  Rio  and  S.  Paulo.  Several  species  of  ArUtolochia  are 
used  under  the  name  of  Sipo  de  Jarrinha  or  de  Mil-Homens.  Ac- 
cording to  Martins  they  are  used  for  the  same  complaints  for  which 
valerian  is  used  in  this  country,  and  are  considered  superior  tu 
ArUiolochia  serpeniaria. 

FipL — This  drug  is  a  long-branched  woody  root,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  upper  part,  and  taper- 
ing downwards  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  root  is  pale  brown 
and  smooth  externally ;  a  transverse  section  shows  a  large  white 
woody  meditullium,  £lled  with  minute  pores,  but  with  the  medullary 
rays  indistinct,  the  cortical  portion  very  thin,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  readily  scaling  off  when  the  root  is  bent.  The  taste  is  slightlj 
bitter,  and  causes  a  sensation  of  tingling  when  chewed. 

Dr.  Barnsley  states  that  a  tincture  of  the  root  forms  an  admirable 
remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  muscular  paralysis, 
and  that  it  is  much  used  iu  the  province  of  Rio  by  country  physi- 
cians. Martins  refers  the  plant  yielding  the  root  to  Feiiveria 
ietrcmdra^  Gom.  The  leaf  which  accompanied  the  root  is,  however, 
not  that  of  Feiiveria  tetnmdra^  Gom.,  but  that  of  some  twining 
plant  with  opposite  leaves — probably  belonging  to  the  Malphigiacee. 

Quina  qiMLsaia, — This  drug  is  a  bark  of  a  greyish  colour  exter- 
nally, with  a  number  of  short  pale  brown  transverse  scars.  The 
epidermis  is  very  thin,  and  can  be  readily  scratched  off  by  the 
finger  nail,  leaving  the  white  portion  underneath  exposed.  The 
bark  is  fibrous,  but  is  nevertheless  very  tough,  and  breaks  with  a 
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rather  shorfc  frac5tnre.  When  cut  transvewely  with  a  sharp  knife 
the  lajer  jnst  inside  the  epidermis  (mesophlosum)  is  seen  to  be 
irregular  in  ontline,  and  mnoh  whiter  than  the  inner  portion.  The 
taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

Dr.  Bamsley  does  not  know  to  what  order  the  plant  yielding  it 
belongs,  bnt  he  haying  sent  a  portion  of  the  plant  with  the  barks, 
the  anthorhas  been  enabled  (with  Professor  Oliver's  kind  assistance) 
to  identify  it  as  the  Picrasma  Veloaii^  PI.,  of  the  nataral  order 
Simambace». 

With  regard  to  this  bark,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Martins, 
Dr.  Bamsley  states  that  it  is  used  in  dyspepsia  and  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  that  he  has  employed  it  in  the  latter  with  decided 
snccess.  With  the  bark  he  sends  a  portion  of  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  he  says  was  given  to  him  by  a  native  forester  and 
gold  miner  of  the  woods  of  S.  Panlo,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  medicinal  herbs  of  that  district,  and  who  stated  that  he 
obtained  it  from  this  bark.  This  crystalline  powder  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  S.  Plowman,  who  finds  it  to  be  chiefly  sulphate  of 
quinine  with  a  little  hydrochloride.  The  barks  of  the  SimambacesB 
are  not  known  to  yield  quinine,  hence  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Bamsley  has  been  imposed  upon. 

Saptmacea. — This  is  a  kind  of  soap  berry,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Sapindus,  possibly  of  8,  divaricahis^  Willd.,  to  which  Ouibourt  refers 
the  soap  berries  he  received  from  Brazil,  and  which  is  the  only 
species  mentioned  by  Martaus.. 

Dr.  Bamsley  states  that  he  has  made  an  excellent  tooth* wash 
from  them,  and  suggests  that,  perhaps,  some  species  of  this  berry  is 
used  in  making  the  London  "  floriline." 

Tayuyd. — ^This  is  a  long  slender  root  varying  in  size  from  quarter 
to  one  third  of  an  inch,  scarcely  branched,  brown  externally,  inter- 
nally of  a  paler  brown,  and  fall  of  large  pores,  which  are  easily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  cortical  layer  is  not  very  distinct. 
The  taste  is  bitter. 

Dr.  Bamsley  refers  this  root  to  Trianosperma  Tayuyd,  Mart.,  but 
Martins  describes  the  root  of  that  plant  as  being  tuberous  and 
tamip-shaped.  The  leaf  sent  with  the  root  is  apparently  that  of  a 
Trianosperma ;  but  as  there  are  no  tuberous  roots  with  the  Tayuyd 
received,  it  is  probably  the  root  of  another  plant  of  the  same  genus. 
An  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  drastic 
purge.  It  has  properties  analogous  to  elaterium.  In  the  province 
of  Bio  it  is  a  common  plant. 
Timbo. — This  drug  consists  of  a  very  large  woody  root  or  pros- 
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trate  stem,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  mnoh  branched. 
Externally  it  has  a  dirty  white  ooloar,  with  nnmerous  warts 
scattered  over  it,  and  is  of  a  roogh  aspect,  owing  to  depressions, 
scars,  and  a  few  transverse  ridges ;  the  smaller  portions  are,  how- 
ever, only  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  central  portion  or  medi- 
tollinm  of  the  root  is  yellowish  white,  with  a  number  of  fine  honij 
concentric  rings;  the  bark  of  the  root  is  distinct,  thick,  and 
starchy,  and  of  the  same  colonr  as  the  meditnlliam.  The  taste  is 
not  bitter.  When  chewed  the  root  causes  only  a  slight  but  persist- 
ent tingling  of  the  tongue. 

According  to  Martins  it  is  the  root  of  PauUima  pinnata^  L.,  and 
possesses  acrid  and  narcotic  properties,  acting  especially  on  the 
kidneys  and  brain ;  he  compares  it  to  aconite,  and  states  that  the 
negroes  prepare  a  slow  poison  from  it.  Dr.  Bamsley  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  above-named  plant  does  not  produce  it,  bnt  that  it  is 
the  root  of  PhysaUs  heterophylla,  Nels.  The  leaves  accompanying 
the  specimen  being  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  plant 
is,  but  the  leaves  are  more  like  those  of  a  Sapindaoeoos  than  of  a 
Solanaceous  plant.  It  seems  to  possess  powerful  poisonons  pro- 
perties which  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  investigation. 

Velame  or  Bra^  de  Preguiga. — This  is  the  root  of  Solanwn 
jttbaUim^  Dunal.  Through  an  oversight  its  description  was  not 
given  nnder  bra90  de  pregui9a.  The  root  is  in  somewhat  flezaoffe 
pieces,  externally  resembling  belladonna  root  in  colour,  varying 
from  half  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  Internally  the  root  is  woody, 
the  meditnllium  being  of  a  pale  yellowish  colonr,  with  very  numerous 
medullary  rays,  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are 
readily  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  The  cortical  portion  is  very 
thin,  and  seems  to  consist  of  several  extremely  thin  layers;  the 
outer  layer  when  scraped  with  the  nail  or  with  a  penknife  shows 
that  the  under  layers  are  of  a  pale  lilac-grey  colonr  and  chalky 
appearance.  This  character  does  not  occur  in  any  other  root,  and 
at  once  distinguishes  this  drug.  It  appears  to  be  almost  tasteless. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  leaves  described  before. 
Martius  does  not  mention  either  velame  or  panacea  in  connection 
with  Sohmum  jubai/am^  Dunal. 

Qinseng  (Panaa  Schinseng^  of  Nees).  J.  B.  Jackson.  (Pham. 
Joum.y  3rd  series,  v.,  86;  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,)  The 
extraordinary  properties  reputed  to  belong  to  Qinseng  by  the 
Chinese  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  the 
root,  though  we  know  British  pharmacists  look  upon  it  as  a  delusion, 
and  consider  it  to  have  no  real  effect.     Notwithstanding  this,  a 
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great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  many  different  lan- 
gnsgee,  and  though  the  Chinese  article  which  is  the  root  of  Panax 
Sckinsengj  Nees,  has,  it  would  seem,  never  been  used  in  European 
pharmacy,  an  allied  species,  P.  quinguefolium,  has  been  used  in 
America,  and  appears  in  Wood  and  Bache's  "  United  States  Dispen- 
satory.*' It  is,  howerer,  there  considered  to  be  little  more  than  a 
demolcent ;  and  though  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  chiefly  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  for  it  is  not  really 
employed  as  a  medicine.  The  root  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste,  and 
is  somewhat  mucilaginous.  It  occurs  in  pieces  usually  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  often  partially  divided  but  joined  together  at  the 
base.  When  clean  it  has  a  semitransparent  appearance.  It  is 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  most  valuable  medicine,  being  given 
as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  debility,  and,  in  fact,  applied  in  almost  all 
diseases  provided  the  patient  is  sufficiently  wealthy  to  pay  for  such 
an  expensive  medicine. 

A  very  interesting  account,  showing  the  value  set  upon  this  root 
by  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  great  care  paid  by  them  to  its  selec- 
tion, appeared  some  time  since  in  Lockhart*s  '*  Medical  Missionary 
in  China,*'  from  which  the  following  is  quoted.  He  says : — 
"  Presents  of  this  root  are  frequently  made,  and  accompanying  this 
medicine  is  usually  sent  a  small,  beautiful,  double  kettle,  in  which 
the  ginseng  is  prepared  as  follows : — The  inner  kettle  is  made  of 
silver,  and  between  this  and  the  outer  vessel,  which  is  a  copper 
jacket,  is  a  small  space  for  holding  water.  The  silver  kettle,  which 
fits  on  a  ring  near  the  top  of  the  outer  covering,  has  a  cup-like 
cover  in  which  rice  is  placed,  with  a  little  water ;  the  ginseng,  with 
water  in  the  inner  vessel,  a  cover  placed  over  all,  and  the  apparatus 
pat  on  the  fire.  When  the  rice  in  the  cover  is  sufficiently  cooked 
the  medicine  is  ready,  and  is  then  eaten  by  the  patient,  who  drinks 
the  ginseng  tea  at  the  same  time.** 

A  Shanghai  ginseng  merchant  who,  it  is  said,  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  sale  of  this  article,  is  described  as  having  kept  his 
stock  in  strongly  bound  boxes.  When  any  one  wished  to  see  his 
stock  "  he  deliberately  fetched  his  keys,  and  calling  an  attendant  to 
shat  the  door,  so  that  neither  strangers  from  the  outer  shop  nor 
damp  air  might  enter  his  clean  and  beautifully  furnished  sanctum, 
which  was  also  thoroughly  dry,  proceeded  slowly  to  unlock  the 
boxes.  Opening  the  outer  box,  he  removed  several  paper  parcels, 
which  appeared  to  fill  the  box,  but  under  them  was  a  second  box 
(or  perhaps  two  small  boxes),  which  when  taken  out  showed  the 
bottom  of  the  large  box,  and  all  the  intervening  space  occupied 
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with  more  parcels.  '  These  parcels,'  he  said,  '  contain  qnick-lime 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  absorbing  any  moistare,  and  keeping  the  boxes 
quite  dry  ;*  the  lime  being  packed  in  paper  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  smaller  box  which  held  the  ginseng,  was  lined  with  thin 
sheet  lead;  the  ginseng,  farther  enclosed  in  silk  wrappers,  was 
kept  in  little  silken  covered  boxes.  At  last,  afber  opening  many 
receptacles,  the  actual  medicine  was  displayed,  each  root  sewn  with 
Fiilk  to  its  silken  wrapper.  Taking  up  a  piece,  and  requesting  his 
visitors  not  to  breathe  upon  it,  nor  handle  it,  he  would  dilate  upon 
the  many  merits  of  the  drug,  and  the  numerous  cures  it  had  effected. 
The  cover  of  the  root,  according  to  its  value,  was  silk,  either  em- 
broidered or  plain,  cotton,  cloth,  or  paper.  Some  of  the  root  was 
worth  not  more  than  6  to  12  dollars  an  ounce :  other  portions  rose 
in  the  price  to  the  most  expensive,  which  was  of  the  enormoos 
value  of  300  and  even  400  dollars  an  ounce.  This  latter  the 
merchant  prizes  of  course  very  highly,  and  allowed  only  a  glance  at 
it,  as  he  said  it  might  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
inspection  finished,  each  root  was  carefully  returned  to  its  place  in 
the  box,  and  this  to  its  position  on  theUme ;  the  parcels  of  the  latter 
were  readjusted,  and  the  outer  box  looked." 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  ginseng  at  one  time  amongst  the 
Chinese  for  their  home  consumption,  that  the  Americans  endeavonred 
to  establish  a  trade  with  China  in  the  root  of  the  North  American 
plant — Panax  quinquefolvum.  The  Chinese,  however,  did  not  valae 
it  as  they  did  their  own  product,  and  it  was  consequently  abandoned. 
At  the  present  time  the  true  ginseng  is  not  thought  so  highly  of  as 
formerly ;  but  so  late  as  1859  a  scientific  expedition  was  organiased 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  explore  and  report  on  the  Mantchou  territorj 
and  the  frontiers  of  Corea,  and  to  examine  specially  the  ginseng, 
and  the  Chinese  plantations,  with  a  view  of  establishing  plantations 
in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  China. 
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PART    III. 

PHARMACY. 

Bhamniu  Fnuqn^  versas  BliamiiiiB  Cathartica.  C.  IJmnej. 
(Pharm.  Joum.y  3rd  series,  v.,  21.)  la  the  author's  opinion  Bhamnua 
c^kartica  might  be  advantageonsly  superseded  bj  Bhamnua  frangida. 
He  does  not  dispute  the  purgative  properties  of  the  former,  but 
shows  that  the  manufacture  of  the  juice  and  syrup  of  buckthorn  is 
and  has  been  of  a  most  suspicious  and  unsatisfactorj  character. 
The  berries  are  not  plentiful,  and  as  the  expression  of  their  juice  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  carried  on  bj  pharmacists,  berries  which  do  not  possess 
the  four-celled  and  four-seeded  characteristic  of  BhamnuB  cathartica, 
are  likelj  to  be  used  occasionally.  The  simplers  and  others  who 
collect  the  berries  prefer  to  supply  the  juice  (?)  as  expressed  by 
themselyes,  rather  than  to  dispose  of  the  ripe  berries.  No  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  B.  P.  of  the  characters  by  which  this  juice  can 
be  distinguished  from  spurious  liquids  resembh'ng  it,  probably  be- 
cause the  compilers  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  an  authentic 
specimen.  How  very  desirable,  however,  such  a  description  would 
be  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  specimen  of  the 
pnrchased  fresh  jaioe  that  will  compare  with  that  expressed  by  one- 
self. The  author  has  never  been  successfal  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  satisfying  himself  that  from  two  to  five  volumes  of  water 
had  not  been  added  in  the  several  trade  specimens  he  has  ex- 
amined. 

His  own  observation  shows  that  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  when  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  autumn,  will  produce  about  45  to  50  per  cent, 
of  juice,  which  has  the  following  characters  when  freshly  pre- 
pared : — Sp.  gr.  1-070  to  1*080 ;  of  a  green  colour^  which  gradually 
changes  into  red,  on  account  of  the  acidification  of  the  mucilaginous 
and  saccharine  matters,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  present, 
accompanied  by  a  copious  deposition  of  an  inulin  (?)  like  substance. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  specific  gravity  will  have  decreased, 
on  account  of  this  change,  to  about  1035.. 

A  recent  examination  of  trade  specimens  gave  the  following 
Insults,  and  indicated  that  the  same  sophistication  is  still  going  on,, 
^bich  has  been  common  for  years  past. 
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Succus  Ehcumnij  of  trade  (1874). 


Sp.gr. 

1 

....... 

1006 

2 

1-004 

3 

...        • 

1-007 

4 

. 

1-007 

5 

(true  juice) 

1-076 

6 

(trae  juioe,lyear 

old) 

1036 

These  specific  gravities  indicate  that  water  is  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  succus  rhamni  of  trade,  and  that  deductions  from  above 
figures  would  point  to  a  ratio  of  about  six  parts  of  it  to  one  of 
true  juice. 

In  buckthorn  syrup  the  juice  is  so  disguised  by  the  spices  and 
sugar  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the 
genuineness  of  a  specimen. 

Any  one,  however,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  preparing  a 
syrup  direct  from  the  berries,  cannot  feil  to  identify  a  spurious  pre- 
paration. 

Of  course  it  must  follow  that,  if  true  buckthorn  juice  is  such  a 
rara  avis,  so  also  is  buckthorn  syrup. 

To  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  the  author  suggests 
the  rejection  of  Bihamnus  cathartica. 

The  Bhamnus  frangula  bark  enumerated  in  the  materia  medicaof 
recent  German  and  other  Pharmacopceias,  although  somewhat  a 
novelty  in  this  country,  still  has  been  experimented  upon  by  Baildon, 
Giles,  and  others,  and  is  said  to  be  a  most  valuable  aperient.  This 
bark  can  be  easily  procured  at  all  seasons,  is  most  easy  of  manipula- 
tion, and  from  it  a  syrup  (if  there  must  be  a  syrup)  can  be  CAsily 
made. 

Having  experimented,  with  a  view  to  prepare  an  elegant  and 
reliable  liquid  preparation  of  Bhamnus  frangtUa  bark,  Mr.  Unmey  is 
of  opinion  that  a  fluid  extract  containing  an  equivalent  of  one  dram 
of  the  bark  in  one  fluid  dram,  would  be  most  acceptable. 

Percolation  of  the  finely-powdered  bark  by  dilute  alcohol,  with  a 
modus  operandi  smiilar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmaooposia 
for  fluid  extracts,  produces  a  preparation  elegant  in  appearance,  but 
open  to  one  objection,  viz.,  the  precipitation  of  much  resinoas 
matter  upon  dilution  with  water. 

Decoction  and  subsequent  evaporation  to  the  required  bulk,  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  concentrated  fluid  extract 
that  shall  be  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.     Thus — 
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Fluid  Extract  of  the  Bark  of  BhamyiUB  Frcmgula. 
(3j.=3j.  fl.) 

9*     Bruifled  Bark  of  Rhamnus  Frangula .        .    1  pound. 

Alcohol  (-838) 4  fl.  ozs. 

Dutilled  Water q.  s. 

Boil  the  bark  in  three  or  four  snccessive  portions  of  water  until 
exhausted.  Evaporate  the  decoctions  by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath  to 
twelve  fluid  ounces,  or  a  snflBlciencj,  so  that  the  product  to  which 
the  spirit  has  been  previously  added,  sball,  when  filtered,  measure 
sixteen  fluid  ounces* 

For  a  syrup,  if  such  a  preparation  be  desirable,  the  following 
formula  is  suggested : — 

Syrup  of  Bhamnus  Frangula, 
(10  grs.  to  5j.  fl.) 

$L    Braised  Bark  of  Bhamnus  Frangula  .    3  oz.  287  grs. 

Sugar 1  ponnd. 

Water a  sufficiency. 

Boil  the  bark  in  successive  portions  of  water  until  exhausted. 
Bvaporate  the  decoctions  by  a  water  bath  to  ten  fluid  ounces  or  a 
sufficiency,  so  that  the  solution  shall,  when  the  sugar  has  been  dis- 
tolved  in  it  by  a  gentle  heat^  finally  measure  one  pint,  or  weigh  one 
pound  ten  and  a  half  ounces.     (Sp.  gr.  1'320.) 

Extract  and  Fluid  Eztraet  of  Guarana,  with  General  Bemarks  on 
the  Manofactnre  of  Medicinal  Extracts.  J.  B.  Moore.  (Amer. 
Joum.  Pharm.y  4th  series,  iv.,  498 ;  Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  462.) 
PauUinia  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  attained  considerable  local 
popularity,  and  has  been  extensively  prescribed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Physicians,  however,  appear  to  be  unsettled,  not  only  in  regard  to 
its  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  application,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  dose  in  which  it  should  be  administered.  Upon  in- 
quiry among  his  medical  friends  who  have  used  guarana  in  practice, 
the  author  received  very  conflicting  reports  of  its  therapeutic  value. 
While  some  extolled  it  highly,  others  condemned  it  as  worthless  and 
abnost  inert.  Unfortunately,  physicians  frequently  make  a  great 
mistake  in  their  experiments  to  tesUthe  effects  of  a  remedy,  and  to 
ascertain  its  true  physiological  action,  by  too  often  prescribing  the 
remedy  under  trial  associated  with  other  active  medicinal  agents^ 
effects  being  often  oredited  to  the  new  remedy  that  are  due  to  those 
with  which  it  is  associated.     To  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
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of  the  effect  of  a  remedy,  it  should  be  prescribed  alone  or  with  com- 
paratively inert  substances. 

The  author  had  occasionally  received  prescriptions  for  it  in 
powder,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  it  was  not  until  recently 
that  he  had  it  prescribed  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract;  and  not 
haying  any  of  the  latter  on  hand,  and  knowing  of  no  published 
formula  by  which  to  make  it,  he  concluded  it  would  be  well  to 
devise  a  formula  and  process  for  its  preparation.  The  expensiveness 
of  guarana,  however,  made  it  rather  an  uninviting  subject  for 
experiment ;  but  as  he  was  fortunate  in  his  first  conception  of  its 
character,  and  the  proper  strength  of  menstruum  required  for  its 
exhaustion,  he  encountered  but  little  difficulty  in  framing  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  suitable  formula,  as  follows : — 

^    Pnlv.  PauUiniflB jxrj.  troy. 

Aloohol.  Fort., 

Aquas ia  q.  8. 

Mix  three  measures  of  stronger  alcohol  with  one  of  water,  moisten 
the  powder  with  the  menstruum,  and  pack  it  in  a  glass  funnel  pre- 
pared for  percolation,  and  gradually  pour  the  menstruum  upon  it 
until  one  pint  of  tincture  is  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  shallow 
vessel  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  twelve  fluid  ounces ;  continue 
the  percolation  with  the  same  menstruum  until  two  pints  more  of  the 
tincture  are  obtained,  or  until  the  powder  is  exhausted.  Evaporate 
this  portion  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 140°,  to  four  fluid  ounces.  Mix  this  with  the  reserved  tincture, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

This  formula  is  stated  to  yield  a  perfectly  reliable  preparation,  which 
is  transparent,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour  (almost  identical  i^ 
appearance  with  the  fluid  extract  of  gentian),  with  a  bitter,  astrb- 
gent,  not  unpleasant  taste,  leaving  an  after-taste  on  the  palate 
strongly  resembling  that  of  coffee.  The  menstruum  employed  in  the 
above  process  is  found  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  drug  of  its  virtnest 
and  the  proportion  of  spirit  retained  in  the  finished  product  holds  is 
perfect  solution  all  its  soluble  active  matter.  A  sample  of  this  flni^^ 
extract,  made  ever  three  months  remained  still  in  excellent  con* 
dition,  showing  no  signs  of  change,  and  entirely  free  from  deposit- 
In  an  emergency  a  solid  extract  of  guarana  may  be  made  by  care- 
fully concentrating  the  fluid  extract,  by  means  of  a  water-batb,  to 
the  proper  consistence.  But  as  this  medicine  is  likely  to  be  often 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  a  definite  formula  and  process  (or 
making  a  solid  extract  would  be  preferable.     The  author  therefore 
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oSen  the  following,  which  he  sajs  affords  an  excellent  solid  extract 
of  the  drag  unimpaired  by  the  process  of  preparation,  if  the  direc- 
tions given  for  its  mann&ctare  be  observed : — 

$L    Palv.  PanUiniiB jxvj.  troy. 

Glycerinaa fjss. 

lloohol.  Fort., 

AqiUB aa  q.  8. 

Mix  three  measares  of  stronger  alcohol  with  one  of  water,  moisten 
the  powder  with  the  menstmnm,  pack  it  in  a  glass  funnel  prepared 
for  percolation,  and  gradually  pour  the  menstruum  upon  it  until  one 
pint  of  tinctore  is  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  shallow,  open  vessel 
in  a  warm  place.  Continue  the  percolation  with  the  same  men- 
straom  until  two  pints  more  of  tinctore  are  obtained,  or  until 
the  dmg  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  this  by  means  of  a  water  bath, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  140^  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  To 
this  add  the  reserved  portion  and  the  glycerin,  and  continue  the 
evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120*",  until  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistence.  During  the  concentration,  in 
making  this  extract,  the  liquid  should  be  stirred  almost  constantly, 
and  especially  is  this  necessary  at  the  dose  of  the  process. 

The  author  appends  the  following  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of 
extracts: — 

In  the  manufacture  of  all  extracts,  both  solid  and  flaid,  the  im- 
portant precaution  of  stirring  during  the  evaporation  should  be 
observed,  as  it  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  that  the  products  in  such 
cases  are  so  often  injured  by  heat.  When  it  is  observed,  the  con- 
oentiation  proceeds  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  and  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  drug  under  treatment  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity 
from  the  injurious  influences  of  heat. 

In  making  fluid  extracts,  when  reserved  portions  are  to  be  con- 
centrated to  a  given  point,  by  either  artificial  or  spontaneous 
evaporation,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  product  of  the  remainder 
of  the  percolate,  it  is  very  important  to  see  that  the  concentration 
does  not  proceed  too  far.  The  evaporation  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  the  moment  it  has  reached  the  desired  point,  the 
liquid  should  at  once  be  transferred  to  a  bottle,  and  tightly  corked, 
to  await  the  product  of  the  remainder  of  the  process.  The  neglect 
of  this  apparently  trifling  point  is  often  the  cause  of  entire  failure, 
or  at  least  of  great  inconvenience,  and  not  unfrequently  leads  to 
the  production  of  imperfect  and  faulty  preparations ;  as,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  composition  of  the  liquid  after  evaporation 
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has  once  been  permitted,  its  loss  cannot  be  snpplied  witb  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  especially  when  it  is  a  liquid  of  a  compound  nature. 
Formulaa  are  in  this  way  sometimes  blamed  for  imperfections 
when  it  is  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  the  operator  that  is  at 
fault. 

Much  care  is  also  necessary  in  the  concentration  of  the  hst 
portion  of  the  percolate  in  making  fluid  extracts ;  where  the  liquid 
to  be  evaporated  is  a  simple,  as  water,  ether,  chloi-oform,  etc.,  the 
same  care  is  not  requisite  to  guard  against  excessive  concentration, 
as  the  loss,  in  such  cases,  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
portions  of  the  respective  liquids.  Nor  is  it  so  important  even 
when  alcohol  is  the  liquid  under  treatment,  if,  in  the  operation, 
all  the  alcohol  is  supposed  to  be  expelled,  because  then  water 
may  be  used  to  make  up  the  loss,  but  if  the  spirit  is  to  be  only  par- 
tially driven  off,  then  care  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  reasons  above 
stated. 

If  the  attempt  be  made,  under  such  circumstances,  to  supply  the 
waste  occasioned  by  excessive  evaporation,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
causing  precipitation  or  other  untoward  result,  when  this  portion 
of  the  percolate  is  added  to  the  reserved  portion.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  paper  to  impress  indelibly,  i^ 
possible,  upon  the  minds  of  all  inexperienced  pharmacists  the  im- 
portance of  these  little  points  that  are  so  essential  to  success  in  all 
pharmaceutical  manipulations,  yet  which  are  so  often  overlooked, 
both  by  writers  and  teachers. 

When  a  hydro-alcoholic  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  the  spirituous  portion  should  be  expelled,  this  will 
be  only  imperfectly  accomplished  if  the  liquid  is  not  diligently 
stirred.  The  agitation  throws  fresh  portions  of  the  liquid  constantly 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  favours  the  liberation  of  the  alcohol. 

By  the  above  process  the  author  obtained  from  960  grains  of 
powdered  guarana,  330  grains  of  extract  of  a  good  pill  consist- 
ence, which  is  about  one  third,  or  83  per  cent,  of  its  weight 

This  yield  was  the  result  of  a  carefully  conducted  experiment,  in 
which  no  glycerin  was  used ;  although  he  does  not  think  that  the 
presence  of  the  glycerin  would  influence  the  result  much,  as  it 
simply  takes  the  place  of  the  water  that  would  otherwise  be  retained 
in  the  extract  to  give  it  consistence.  This  small  proportion  of 
glycerin,  he  thinks,  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  extract  in  good 
pill  consistence  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  He  has  a  sample  of 
extract  of  gelsemium,  made  in  January,  1869,  and  another  of  extra^ 
of  opium,  made  about  eighteen  months  ago,  to  which  was  added 
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about  the  same  proportion  of  glycerin,  and  these  extracts  at  the 
time  of  writing  were  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  made. 

Mr.  Moore  is  of  opinion  that  pharmacists  would  find  that  the  addi- 
tion of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  glycerin  to  all  extracts  prone  to 
harden  in  keeping,  would  save  them  the  annoyance  so  frequently 
experienced  in  dispensing  from  this  cause.  He  has  been  in  the 
habit,  also,  of  incorporating  a  small  portion  of  glycerin  with  blue 
mass  just  when  it  begins  to  stifien  and  become  inconvenient  for 
forming  into  pills  ;  he  adds  just  enough  to  restore  it  to  a  good  pill 
condition. 

In  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  page  1670,  edition  1870, 
guarana  is  directed  to  be  given  in  substance,  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  two  drams,  while  of  the  extract  only  from  eight  to  ten 
grains  are  directed  to  be  given  during  the  day,  in  pill  form.  Here 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  and  unaccountable  disparity  of  dose 
between  the  extract  and  the  powder.  Either  the  dose  of  the 
powder  is  unnecessarily  large  or  that  of  the  extract  is  much  too 
small.  The  dose  in  which  the  powder  is  directed,  the  author  thinks, 
is  no  doubt  excessive,  and  that  the  proper  dose  of  guarana,  in  sub- 
stance, would  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  Taking  this  as  a 
basis,  the  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  would  be  from  fifteen  minims  to 
a  half  fluid  dram,  or  from  about  twenty-three  to  forty-five  drops, 
as  a  fluid  dram  was  found  to  contain  about  ninety  drops,  as  dropped 
from  the  lip  of  an  ordinary  six-ounce  prescription  bottle ;  while  the 
dose  of  the  solid  extract  would  be  from  five  to  ten  grains,  to  be 
repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  or  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  fluid  extract  of  guarana  is  most  agreeably  administered 
mixed  with  simple  syrup  or  the  syrup  of  orange,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  to  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  vehicle. 

In  the  treatment  of  various  nervous  afiections,  headaches,  etc., 
Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  probable  that  bromide  of  potassium,  valerianate 
of  ammonium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  valerian,  morphia,  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  and  tincture  of  hops  will  be  found  to  be  its  best 
adjuncts  and  most  eligible  associates  in  a  prescription. 

As  syrup  seems  to  be  so  pleasant  a  vehicle  for  guarana,  a  syrup 
of  guarana  would  probably  be  a  very  desirable  and  useful  prepara- 
tion of  the  drug,  and  Mr.  Moore  is  about  commencing  some  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  framing  a  suitable  formula  for  such  a 
preparation.  The  dose  of  guarana  in  substance  is  so  large,  and  it 
requires  so  strongly  alcoholic  a  menstruum  for  the  solution  of  its 
active  principle,  that  the  proportion  of  spirit  in  a  tincture  would 
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possibly  be  objectionable,  and  wonld  be  injurious,  therapenticallj, 
in  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  goaraua  would  be  likely  to  be  most 
generally  employed. 

Percolation.  J.  B.  Moore.  {Amer.  Joum,  Pharm,,  4th  series, ir., 
505.)  The  powder,  after  being  moistened  for  percolation,  should  be 
passed  through  a  sieve  •previously  to  packing,  in  order  to  break  up 
any  little  lumps  or  aggregations  that  may  be  formed  by  tbd 
moisture.  The  sieve  not  only  finely  and  uniformly  divides  tho 
powder  again,  and  restores  it  to  the  most  perfect  condition  for  pack- 
ing, but  it  also  removes  any  portions  that  are  imperfectly  powdered 
or  any  accidental  impurities. 

Any  one  who  has  never  tried  this  plan  will  be  surprised  at  its 
advantages,  and  will  sometimes  be  astonished  at  what  the  sieve  will 
remove  from  powders  that  were  apparently  perfectly  uniform  and 
pure.  Of  course,  the  sieve  employed  for  this  purpose  must  not  be 
too  fine.  For  powders  ranging  from  No.  40  to  80,  about  a  No.  2U 
sieve  will  answer,  and  for  coarser  powders  a  coarser  sieve  in  pro- 
portion. 

Inexperienced  operators  are  recommended  in  percolating  pow- 
dered substances  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  or  have  not 
treated  for  some  time,  first  to  moisten  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
powder,  pack  it  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  pour  upon  it 
a  small  portion  of  the  menstruum,  just  sufficient  to  see  how  it  enters 
the  powder.  The  unabsorbed  portion  should  then  be  returned  to 
the  remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  the  moistened  powder  should 
be  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  it  before  the  addition  of  more  menstruum.  By  this  means 
a  correct  idea  can  generally  be  formed  how  the  whole  of  the  powder 
should  be  packed.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  take  too  much 
of  the  powder  for  these  experimental  trials,  or  the  moisture 
absorbed  by  it  may  make  the  reserved  portion  of  the  powder,  when 
mixed  with  it,  too  moist  for  correct  packing.  This  simple  expe- 
dient may  often  save  the  operator  much  vexation,  and  even  etUire 
failure^  in  important  operations  in  making  fluid  extracts. 

Many  pharmacists  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  stick  or  other  in- 
strument with  which  to  stir  the  powder  as  the  menstruum  is  added, 
as  though  contact  with  the  substance  would  prove  fatal.  By  this 
dainty  method  of  manipulation,  powders  are  often  very  irregularly 
and  imperfectly  moistened,  and  a  much  longer  time  is  consumed  in 
the  operation  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  resulting,  in  hot 
weather,  in  a  considerable  loss  of  menstruum  by  evaporation.  In 
this  way,  too,  the  powder  is  often  left  full  of  lumps  or  masses,  with 
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some  portions  too  moist,  others  too  dry,  and  the  whole  in  a  bad 
oondition  for  packing.  The  fastidioos  man  who  is  afraid  of  soiling 
his  hands  in  the  legitimate  operations  of  the  laboratory  or  the  dis- 
pensing counter,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  make  a  good  blacksmith 
as  a  good  pharmacist.  This  is  rather  a  homely  simile,  but  it  is  never- 
theiesB  a  very  expressive  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  points  in  successful  percolation  to  have 
the  powder  in  just  the  right  condition  for  pacldng,  both  as  regards 
state  of  moisture  as  well  as  state  of  division.  This  can  be  most 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  rubbing  the  powder 
between  the  hands,  as  the  moisture  is  added,  and  working  it  not 
unlike  the  practical  housewife  does  her  flour  in  the  first  part  of  the 
process  in  making  bread.  This  thorough  intermixing  and  rubbing 
uniformly  and  equally  distributes  the  moisture,  and  also,  in  a  mea- 
sure, breaks  up  the  lumps  and  little  aggregations  which  often  form 
in  such  powders  when  moistened.  It  is  only  by  means  of  this  kind 
of  treatment,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  the  sieve,  as  recommended 
above,  that  powders  can  be  brought  to  that  perfectly  uniform  con- 
dition so  essential  for  correct  packing  for  percolation. 

When  operating  with  substances  which  contain  much  colouring 
matter,  such  as  the  cinchonas,  red  saunders,  etc.,  it  will  be  well  for 
the  operator  to  wear  a  pair  of  india-rubber  gloves,  which  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  protect  the  hands  in  many  operations 
of  the  laboratory. 

In  packing  the  powder  in  the  percolator,  the  author,  when  prac- 
ticable, always  nses  the  back  of  his  fingers  held  firmly  together ;  he 
can  thus,  by  direct  touch,  know  how  much  pressure  he  is  using, 
and  can  regulate  it  with  greater  accuracy. 

In  packing,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
powder  that  is  added  to  the  percolator  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to  the 
amount  of  pressure  used.  In  all  ordinary  operations  the  powder 
should  be  packed  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  strata  of  not  more 
than  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  Many  operators 
are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  the  whole  of  the  powder  into  the 
percolator  at  once,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  then  the  mass  re- 
ceives the  maximum  of  pressure  at  the  very  point  at  which  it  should 
receive  the  least,  and  that  is  at  the  top. 

For  several  years  the  author  has  adopted  the  plan,  especially 
when  operating  with  a  large  quantity  of  any  substance,  to  gradually 
diminish  the  pressure  in  packing  as  he  nears  the  top,  as  it  is  the 
lower  portions  of  the  powder  that  are  likely  to  escape  thorough  ex- 
laustion*     The  upper  portions  have  always  the  advantage  of  con- 
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tact  with  the  menstrunm  before  its  solvent  power  has  become  en- 
feebled, as  it  gradnallj  does  in  its  descent,  so  that  when  it  reaches 
the  extreme  lower  portions  of  the  mass  this  power  is  almost  entirely 
exhansted. 

In  cases  where  a  preliminaiy  maceration  is  considered  necessary, 
and  especially  when  the  substance  nnder  treatment  is  of  a  toogh, 
compact,  and  impenetrable  nature,  it  is  recommended  that  that 
portion  of  the  menstruum  with  which  the  powder  is  moistened  be 
previously  heated,  which  can  be  easily  done  in  a  few  minntes  in  a 
stone  or  tin  vessel,  or  in  a  bottle  tightly  corked,  and  placed  in  a 
water  bath.  The  maceration  should  also  be  conducted  in  a  warm 
place. 

The  power  of  heat  to  expand  vegetable  tissue  when  moist,  and  to 
augment  the  power  and  energy  of  solvents,  is  well  known ;  by  its 
aid,  when  judiciously  managed,  the  pharmacist  may,  in  his  manipn- 
lations,  often  greatly  shorten  tedious  and  lengthened  processes. 

It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  moisten  powders  that  are 
intended  for  preliminary  maceration  more  than  those  intended  for 
immediate  percolation  ;  otherwise  they  are  apt,  during  the  process, 
to  become  too  dry  for  packing  without  afterwards  being  remoistened. 

Preparation  of  Absolnte  AlcohoL  J.  L.  Smith.  (From  the 
Americcm  Chemist.)  In  the  process  generally  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  absolute  alcohol  in  chemical  laboratories,  strong  alcohol 
is  poured  on  lumps  of  lime  until  the  latter  are  covered.  This  method 
gives  a  thick  magma  which,  when  heated  over  a  water  bath,  allows 
the  alcohol  to  pass  over  but  slowly,  and  causes  much  loss  of  alcohol 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  heat  penetrating  the  thick  mass.  To 
remedy  this  the  author  uses  the  smallest  quantity  of  lime  necessary 
to  abstract  all  the  water,  taking  care  that  the  lime  (in  coarse  powder) 
is  kept  in  contact  with  the  spirit  sufficiently  long  to  ensnre  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object.  To  one  litre  and  a  half  of  the  strongest 
alcohol  of  commerce  (94  per  cent.)  contained  in  a  two-litre  bottle,  he 
adds  180  grams  of  powdered  fresh-burnt  lime,  and  shakes  the  mix- 
ture frequently.  After  ten  days  the  lime  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  clear  alcohol  is  drawn  off.  Its  strength  is  now  98  per  cent.,  and 
as  it  contains  no  more  than  half  a  milligram  of  lime  dissolved  in 
50  c.c,  it  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  in  that  state.  If  required 
quite  pure  it  can  be  readily  distilled  over  a  water  bath. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  desired,  the  clear  decanted  alcohol  of 
98  per  cent,  is  placed  into  a  flask  with  the  addition  of  120  grams  of 
lime  in  coarse  powder,  and  connected  with  an  inverted  liebig's 
condenser,  so  that  the  condensed  alcohol  runs  back  into  the  flask' 
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A.n;er  heaidng  in  this  manner  for  two  hours,  the  condenser  is  placed 
in  its  normal  position,  when  pore  alcohol  of  100  per  cent,  will  pass 
over. 

Ck)paiba  Capsules.  G.  L.  Ulez.  {Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  1874, 
ii.,  523.)  The  author  draws  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  in 
pharmaceatical  commerce  of  copaiba  capsules,  containing  a  mixture 
of  copaiba  and  linseed  oil  instead  of  the  pure  article.  The  adultera- 
tion is  readily  detected  by  heating  a  few  drops  of  the  contents  on  a 
watch-glass  to  110°  to  120°  C.  for  several  hours.  Pure  copaiba  thus 
treated  leaves  a  transparent  brittle  resin ;  whereas  the  mixture 
alluded  to  leaves  a  soft  tenacious  residue,  which,  on  heating,  gives 
off  the  odour  of  boiling  linseed  oil.  In  one  instance  the  author  met 
with  so-called  copaiba  capsules  which  proved  to  contain  nothing  but 
linseed  oil. 

Action  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  on  Benzoin,  Toln,  Besins,  and 
Gnm-Beains.  M.  Guiohard.  (Repertoire  de  Pluirm,,  1874)  By 
acting  upon  benzoin  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allowing  the 
Bohition  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  the  author  obtained  fine  large 
crystala,  which  he  at  first  believed  to  be  benzoic  acid  (see  Repertoire 
de  Fha/rm,,  L,  275;  and  Yeaa-'Book  of  Pharmacy,  1873,  191),  but 
which  upon  a  subsequent  examination  he  found  to  consist  of  benzoic 
acid  and  cinnamic  acid.  These  two  acids  are  thus  proved  to  exist 
in  benzoin  in  a  free  state. 

From  balsam  of  tolu  he  obtained  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  by 
the  same  treatment. 

liost  of  the  resins  are  readily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  may  be  regained  from  the>  solution  in  a  purified  condition  on 
removing  the  solvent  by  distillation.  As  an  example,  it  may  be 
stated  that  for  the  solution  and  purification  of  500  grams  of  elemi, 
SOD  to  400  c.c.  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  be  required. 

The  gum-resins  are  of  course  only  partially  soluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  leave  a  yellowish  white  residue,  forming  with  water 
a  milky  emulsion,  which  passes  completely  through  a  filter.  The 
author  proposes  to  purify  gum-resins  by  treating  them  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  emulsifying  the  insoluble  residue  with  water,  filter- 
ing, uniting  the  two  liquids,  and  evaporating.  The  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  of  conrse  regained  by  distillation. 

Opiam  Testing.  C.  AmoldL  (Joum.  Ghem,  8oc.;  from  Gheyn, 
Cen^.,  1874,  54.)  The  author's  method  is  as  follows :  500  grams  of 
diy  opium  are  digested  in  three  ounces  of  distilled  water  for  24  hours ; 
the  liquid  is  poured  through  a 'weighed  filter,  and  the  insoluble 
part  again  sin^larly  digested.     The  insoluble  part  is  then  collected 
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on  the  filter,  wttslied  with  water  so  long  as  the  washings  are  coloured, 
dried,  and  weighed.  OtooA  opinm  shonld  not  leave  more  than  200 
^frams  of  insoluble  residne.  The  solution  is  concentrated  to  five  ounces, 
filtered,  shaken  with  hone-char,  and  again  filtered ;  to  the  liquid  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  now  added,  wherebj  a  precipitate  of 
impure  morphine  is  obtained ;  and  this  precipitate,  after  warming  to 
expel  excess  of  ammonia,  is  collected  and  weighed.  Good  opium 
yields  14*19  per  cent,  of  impure  morphine. 

Aconitine  by  Different  ProcesBeB.  (Ohem,  and  Vru^.,  1875,  7; 
from  the  Phcurmaceutische  Zeitung.)  As  is  well  known,  the  method 
of  obtaining  aconitine  differs  with  the  authority  to  which  reference 
is  made.  Aconitine  by  Hottot,  of  Paris,  is  far  more  active  than 
that  of  German  and  English  manufacturers,  and  it  has  hitherto  been 
sought  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  partly  by  the  habitat 
and  country  of  A.  NapelluSy  and  partly  by  the  process  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  the  alkaloid.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reason  lies  in  the  water  retained  by  the  aconitine.  Aconitine  is  an 
amorphous  substance,  which,  when  dried  on  the  water  bath,  retains 
no  water,  but  can  easily  enclose  over  20  per  cent,  without  being 
damp.  In  a  body  so  active  as  aconitine,  the  difference  caused  by 
water  so  held  must  of  necessity  be  very  great.  According  to  this, 
only  an  aconitine  dried  on  the  water  hath  should  be  officinal,  seein 
that  the  water  retained  will  always  vary  with  the  degree  of  dry 
heat  employed.  The  maximum  dose  of  dry  aconitine  might  then 
be  reduced  to  '003  gram. 

The  Purity  of  Chloroform.  (Archiv  der  Tluirm.^  October,  1874-, 
313 ;  Ohem,  and  Brug.j  1875,  78.)  The  substitution  of  grain  spirit 
for  pure  spirit  of  wine  appears  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
quality  of  certain  commercial  chloroforms.  M.  Bump  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  rectifying  large  quantities  of  chloroform  from 
various  sources ;  one  sample  came  from  a  manufactory  in  Saxony, 
another,  in  very  good  condition,  from  a  depdt  established  during 
the  war  of  1870.  This  chloroform  was  submitted  to  fractional  dis- 
tillation, and  each  tenth  part  separated.  The  last  pound  collected 
boiled  between  72°  and  82°  0. 

The  liquid  commenced  boiling  between  59®  and  59*5° ;  the  pro- 
duct (D  =  1*480  to  1*481)  was  shaken  with  water  to  free  it  from 
alcohol,  then  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  After  this  treat- 
ment the  product  appeared  pure ;  density  1*499.  When  the  boil- 
ing point  reached  60®  the  receiver  was  changed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rose  slowly  to  60*75°.  The  fractionation  of  the  products  gave 
perfectly  pure  chloroform  boiling  at  60*5®,  under  a  pressure  of  760 
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TniDimetres.      Further  distillation  separated  products  boiling  be- 
tween 61®  and  62®,  -which  consisted  mainly  of  imparities.     Their 
odonr  suggested  amy  lie  and  butyric  compounds,  and  recalled  the 
smell  perceived  when  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime  acts  on  animal 
substances.    One  sample  of  commercial  chloroform,  origin  unknown, 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  gave  an  odour  of  acetic  ether. 
No  sort  of  solid  chlorine  compound  could  be  obtained  from  any  of 
these  products.     The  dense  liquids  arising  from  these  difilerent  chlo- 
roforms  were    distilled  over  alcoholic  potash.     There  was   effer- 
vescence, and  the  density  of  the  products  rose  to  1*51,  and  the 
boiling  point  to  70°.      A  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  sensibly 
lowered  the  boiling  point.     Mr.  Schacht  has  proved  the  stability  of 
pnre  chloroform  in  vacuo,  even  when  exposed  to  sunlight.      But 
under  ordinary  conditions  the    air  has  a  manifest  influence   on 
chloroform ;  moisture  renders  its  decomposition  possible  even  in  the 
dark.     Chlor-oxy-carbonic  gas  is  one  of  the  products  of  distillation. 
M.  Bump  considers  water  to  be  the  most  active  agent  in  the  de- 
composition of  chloroform.      The  'alcohol  contained  in  nearly  all 
commercial  chloroforms  opposes  this  destructive  action  of  water. 
He  recommends  that  chloroform  should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles 
perfectly  dryland  clean.     Chloroform   containing  |   per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  and  kept  in  the  sun  for  two  weeks,  was  less  affected  than 
some  containing  J  to  |  per  cent,  of  alcohol.     The  addition  of  |  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  to  chloroform  lowered  its  density  0'002.     Chloro- 
form which  has  suffered  decomposition  rapidly  decolourises  sunflower 
paper ;  this  is,  therefore,  a  good  test  of  its  condition.     In  evaporat- 
ing pure  chloroform  by  heat  from  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  latter  remains  clear ;  if  impure,  it  becomes  more  or 
less  turbid,  from  formation  of  chloride  of  silver.     The  unpleasantly 
smelling  products  which  impair  the  quality  of  chloroform  and  raise 
its  boiling  point,  originate  in  the  bodies  foreign  to  pure  alcohol  pro- 
duced by  the  distillation  of  grain.     These  facilitate  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chloroform,  and  cause  the  cough  which  troubles  those  who 
work  with  it.     The  rule  should  be  to  employ  no  alcohol  charged 
with  amylic  bodies. 

Hotes  on  AloiiL  Dr.  Bochleder.  (Ber.  der  kaiserl.  AJcadem,  der 
Wiueruchaften,  Wten,  1874,  116 ;  Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  23.) 
The  author  describes  the  results  of  some  investigations  which  have 
lieen  made  in  the  laboratory  under  his  charge,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  aloes. 

Dr.  E.  von  Sommaruga  has  examined  some  aloin  prepared  from 
Bocotrine  aloes.      This  aloin  is  not  a  glucoside,  and  differs  from 
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nataloin  and  the  aloin  from  Barbadoea  aloes.  The  melting  point  of 
socotrine  aloin  lies  between  118°  and  120°  C. ;  i.e.,  the  aloin  softens 
at  that  temperature,  while  the  melting  point  of  aloin  from  Barliadoes 
aloes  is  given  at  150°  C.  The  socotrine  aloin  is  also  much  less 
soluble  in  ether  than  Barbadoes  aloes. 

Stenhouse  found  the  composition  of  Barbadoes  aloin  could  be  re- 
presented by  the  formula  C^y  H^g  O^.  The  figures  obtained  by  the 
analysis  of  socotrine  aloin  answer  to  the  formula  C^s  H^j  Oy.  Nat- 
aloin, according  to  Tilden,  has  a  composition  represented  by  the 
formula  C26  Hgg  0^,  and  the  acetyl  derivative  is  €25(03  HjO)^ 
H22  Oil,  o^  ^37  ^40  ^17.  But  the  formula  0^  Hjg  O7  affords  nearly 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  C35  Hjg  On,  and  the  formula 
C34  Hgg  On,  or  CigCCg  £[30)4111^07,  has  a  percentage  composition 
similar  to  Cgy  H^q  O17.  The  figures  which  Stenhouse  obtained  with 
the  aloin  discovered  by  Smith  in  Barbadoes  aloes  agrees  with  the 
formula  Cj^  H^q  O7,  equally  as  well  as  with  C17  Hjg  O7.  It  therefore 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  three  aloins  may  be  represented  as 
follows  : — 

Barbadoes  Aloin         ....        CirH^oOy. 

Natal  Aloin CwHigO,. 

Socotrine  Aloin C^  H|,  O7. 

and  that  they  form  the  members  of  a  homologous  series  which  is 
deserving  of  closer  investigation. 

When  melted  with  potash,  as  pointed  out  by  Tilden,  nataloin  yields 
paraoxybenzoic  acid  and  3  orcin  (Cg  K^q  Og).  The  orcin  (C7  Hg  Og) 
which,  together  with  parabenzoic  acid,  Hlaziwetz  obtained  by  the 
melting  of  socotrine  aloes  with  potash,  evidently  originated  with 
socotrine  aloin.  Barbadoes  aloin  gives  with  nitric  acid,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  chrysammic  acid,  besides  oxalic  and  picric 
acids;  nataloin,  only  oxalic  and  picric  acids,  and  no  chrysammic 
acid.  The  aloin  from  socotrine  aloes  gave,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  oxalic  and  aloetic  acids.  Socotrine  aloes  treated  with  nitric 
acid  yields  chrysammic  acid,  besides  aloetic  and  oxalic  acids, 
Chrysammic  acid  has  been  thus  obtained  in  a  hitherto  unknown 
degree  of  purity ;  not  as  a  golden  coloured  powder,  but  in  golden 
coloured  needles.  Their  composition  was  found  to  answer  to  the 
formula  of  tetranitrodioxyanthrachinone. 

The  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  upon 
socotrine  aloin  gives  rise  to  a  substance  similar  to  the  purpurin  of 
Krapp.  A  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  aloetic  and 
chrysammic  acids,  their  properties,  substitution,  and  decomposition 
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products  and  oombinations,  is  to  form  the  mbject  of  a  special  com- 
munication. 

ITotes  on  Aloes.  Dr.  W.  Craig,  F.R.S.E.  (Abstract  of  a  paper 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceu* 
tical  Society,  March  26,  1875.)  In  an  elaborate  report  on  aloes 
with  special  reference  to  the  action  of  chcmged  alom  and  the  resiii 
cfaloesy  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion,  as  the  result 
of  his  researches. 

1.  Aloin  maj,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  undergo  considerable 
chemical  change  vithont  losing  its  physiological  action  as  an  active 
aperient. 

2.  The  resin  of  aloes,  when  thoroughly  exhausted  of  aloin,  pos- 
sesses no  purgative  fwoperties,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  active 
principle  of  aloes. 

3.  The  resin  of  aloes  is  not  the  cause  of  the  griping  which  some- 
times follows  the  administration  of  the  drug ;  it  is  a  perfectly  iuert 
and  harmless  substance. 

4.  Aloin  is  an  active  aperient,  and  in  all  probability  the  only 
active  principle  of  aloes. 

He  regrets  that  in  the  addendum  to  the  B.  P.  published  in  187-I;, 
no  mention  is  made  of  aloin.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  among  the 
officinal  medicines,  as  it  possesses  the  following  advantages  over  the 
crude  drug. 

1.  Being  uniform  in  strength,  its  dose  can  be  more  accurately 
determined. 

2.  Its  dose  being  only  half  a  grain  to  one  grain,  it  can  easily  be 
introduced  into  tonic  pills  without  making  these  pills  too  large. 

3.  By  using  the  active  principle  all  impurities  are  excluded  which 
ue  apt  to  cause  griping. 

Its  uniformity  in  strength,  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  action,  should  commend  it  to  the  fBivourable  considera- 
tion of  all  medical  practitioners.  The  author  considers  the  follow- 
ing pill  superior  to  the  pil.  ferri  et  aloes  of  the  B.  P. 

9>    Aloin gr.  8B. 

Ferri  Solph.  Ezsic gr.  bb. 

Extract.  Nuo.  Vom gr.  jss. 

Extraot.  BeHad gr.  as.     Ft.  piL 

One  or  two  pills  daily. 

This  he  has  found  an  excellent  pill  for  the  constipation  so  com- 
mon in  females  of  a  sedentary  habit. 

OK  tttm.  Nnx  Yomica.  Charles  Bullock.  (Amer,  Joum. 
PWm.,  iv.,  405.)      In  the  preparation  of  extract  of  nux  vomica, 
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with  the  intention  of  having  the  extract  sufficiently  hard  to  permit 
of  pnlverization,  the  hardening  process  was  condncted  in  a  porce- 
lain vessel  heated  bj  a  steam  jacket.  As  the  extract  solidified 
each  night  on  cooling,  the  oily  matter  rose  to  the  surface,  and  was 
removed  before  reheating.  From  160  pounds  of  nux  vomica  five 
pints  of  oil  were  obtained. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  oil  contained  any  notable  portion  of  the 
alkaloids  of  nux  vomica,  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil  was  agitated 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  water  was  allowed 
to  separate  by  long  standing,  and  then  removed.  The  process  of 
washing  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  washings  were  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

On  the  addition  of  the  soda  solution  in  slight  excess  immediate 
precipitation  occurred ;  the  precipitate  on  stirring  aggregated  into 
a  waxlike  mass ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was 
filled  with  a  copious  gelatinous  deposit.  Both  precipitates  were 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  alkali,  and 
treated  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  until  exhausted. 
The  acid  solution  was  neutralized  with  soda,  the  alkaloids  oollecfced 
on  a  filter,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  aloohoL  The  alcoholic 
solution  yielded  10*6  grains  of  alkaloids. 

The  presence  of  strychnia  was  shown  by  the  characteristic  violet 
colour,  when  treated  with  salphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium; 
but  as  the  alkaloids  dissolved  almost  completely  in  warm  absolnte 
alcohol,  strychnia  could  only  be  present  in  small  quantity,  the  major 
part  being  bracia. 

The  gelatinous  matter  when  dry  weighed  fourteen  grains.  Heated 
on  platinum  foil  it  remained  unchanged,  and  was  sparingly  solable 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  and  the  filtered  solution  neutralized  with  nitric 
acid,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barium  produced  no  change  (absence 
of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids).  The  insoluble  portion  remained 
insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  precipitate  was,  therefore, 
not  a  salt  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

A  aeccfid  portion  was  fused  with  pure  caustic  soda,  the  fused  mas8 
dissolved  completely  in  water.  To  a  part,  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  added,  producing  a  copious  flocculent  precipitate, 
showing  the  base  to  be  alumina.  To  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
soda  solution,  after  super-saturation  with  nitric  acid,  solution  of 
molybdate  of  ammonium  was  added ;  no  reaction  took  place,  eren 
after  long  standing,  showing  the  entire  absence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Maisch  has  noticed  the  presence  of  earthy  phosphates 
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in  nnx  vomica  (Amer,  Journ,  Pharnh.y  xxxii.,  524).  In  this  in- 
stance, the  phosphoric  acid  may  have  been  removed  by  long  diges- 
tion with  dilute  solphnric  acid,  and  subsequent  precipitation  by 
soda. 

The  presence  of  alkaloids  in  the  oil  shows  the  importance  of 
Prof.  Proctor's  suggestion  that,  whec^  the  oil  is  removed,  it  should  bo 
agitated  with  a  little  dilute  alcohol,  which  takes  from  it  any  ad- 
hering extractive  matter. 

The  Influences  of  Heat  on  Preparations  of  Sarsapanlla.  J.  F. 
Judge.  {Proceedings  of  the  American  Fharm.  Association.)  For  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  q:uery,  whether  sarsaparilla  is  altered  in 
its  sensible  properties  and  injured  in  its  medicinal  qualities  by  the 
heat  of  a  water  or  steam  bath,  proposed  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  author  prepared  a  fluid  extract  by  exhaust- 
ing a  good  specimen  of  sarsaparilla  with  a  mixture. of  five  parts  of 
alcohol  of  92  per  cent,  and  three  parts  of  water. 

One  fluid  ounce  of  this  was  evaporated  to  a  thick  pilular  extract 
over  a  water  bath,  yielding  sixty-three  grains  of  extract  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  and  retaining  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  fluid  extract. 

Upon  digesting  this  extract  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  a  menstruum 
similar  to  that  used  originally  in  making  the  fluid  extract,  all  except 
a  mere  trace  was  dissolved ;  hence  the  author  concludes  that  in 
sensible  properties,  and  probably  also  in  its  medicinal  qualities,  sar- 
saparilla is  not  injured  by  the  heat  of  a  water  or  steam  bath. 

Scammony  and  its  Adnlteration.  A.  F.  Haselden,  F.L.S. 
(Pharm.  Journ. ,  3rd  series,  v.,  41.)  Authors  have  stated  that  chalk, 
starch,  gpum,  common  resin,  guaiacum,  jalap  resin,  decoction  of 
jalap,  and  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  or  villous  stems  of  the  scammony 
plant,  senna,  manna,  gamboge,  and  ivoiy  black,  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulterating  scammony. 

The  following  form  for  making  spurious  scammony  has  been  pub- 
lished as  being  followed  by  some  dealers : — 

Gam  Scammony 6  pounds. 

Gum  Arabic 6  pomids. 

Calomel 2  ounces. 

Aleppo  Scammony       ....  1  poond. 

Ivoiy  Black  and  Water        .        •        .  .         q.  s. 

This  is  a  very  old  formula,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  such 
system  is  followed  now. 

The  author  has  never  yet  found  common  resin,  guaiacum,  or  jalap 
resin  in  scammony.  At  the  present  time,  obviously,  jalan -^^sin  would 
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not  be  used,  as  it  is  dearer  than  scammony  resin.  Common  resia 
and  guaiacam  are  readily  found  if  present.  That  there  are  several 
qualities  of  scammony  or  scammoninm  of  the  B.  P.  in  the  market 
there  can  be  no  question.  Aleppo  scammony  is  sold  at  various 
prices,  from  18«.  to  385.  per  lb.,  and  virgin  scammony  from  B4«.  to 
44*.  per  lb.,  while  the  prices  of  resin  of  scammony  vary  from  IZs. 
to  168.  per  lb. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  framers  of  the  formulro  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia compounds  in  which  scammony  is  employed  have  actd 
somewhat  inconsistently.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeias,  before 
the  publication  of  the  B.  P.,  virgin  scammony  was  invariably  or- 
dered. In  1864  a  permission  or  discretion  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  compounder,  in  making  extract,  colocynth.  co.,  to  use  either 
scammony  or  resin  of  scammony;  in  the  B.  P.,  1867,  re^in  of  scam- 
mony alone  is  ordered,  leaving  no  option ;  whilst  in  pilul.  colocynth. 
comp.  of  both  books,  scammony,  meaning  virgin  scammony,  is  re- 
quired. It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
apparent  confliction,  for  that  which  seems  good  for  the  extract  may 
be  thought  good  for  the  pill,  the  confection,  and  the  compound 
powder.  Dr.  F.  J.  Farre  (Pharm.  Journ,,  1st  series,  xviii.,  452) 
considers  the  medicinal  value  of  the  resin  of  scammony  as  about 
equal  to  that  of  virgin  scammony.  Dr.  Johnson  also  reports  well 
of  the  resin,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod  stattes  that  the  scammony  from 
the  untapped  root  is  quite  equal  as  a  remedy  to  the  very  best  virgin 
scammony  met  with  in  commerce,  and  equal  in  fact  to  the  resin 
extracted  from  commercial  scammony  by  means  of  ether.  Being 
entirely  free  from  the  frauds  practised  upon  the  scammony  of  com- 
merce, it  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  physical  characters,  composition, 
and  therapeutic  action.  The  author  himself  sees  no  reason  to  alt^r 
his  favourable  opinion  of  the  resin,  and  proposes  that  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  B.  P.  resin  of  scammony  should  take  the  place  of 
scammonium. 

He  also  suggests  that  so  long  as  the  authorities  require  virgin 
scammony  to  be  used,  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  be 
bought,  as  this  practice  alone  would  soon  stop  the  admixtures 
abroad.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of 
cheap  scammony  for  the  scammonium  of  the  B.  P.  in  the  prepara- 
tions contained  in  that  book,  or  where  scammony  is  ordered  by  pre- 
scribers,  is  virtually  an  adulteration.  The  B.  P.  states  that  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  of  resin  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  every  pound  in  a  chest  taken  dut  sepa- 
rately would  yield  that  percentage,  and  therefore  some  margin  should 
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be  allowed  in  the  examination  of  such  a  sabstance  before  it  is  con- 
demned as  being  adulterated.  . 

Note  OIL  the  Behayiour  of  Certain  Fluorescent  Bodies  in  Castor 
OiL  Charles  Horner.  (Philos.  Mag.j  September,  1874)  Some 
colouiing  matters  derived  from  woods,  not  showing  any  flnoresoence 
when  dissolFed  in  water,  alkaline  solntions,  alum,  or  alcohol,  are 
fonnd  to  exhibit  this  phoaomenon  on  treatment  with  castor  oil ; 
whilst  other  substances,  which  fluoresce  in  alcohol,  etc.,  are  observed 
to  show  this  property  with  augmented  intensity. 

To  obtain  clear  solntions,  the  materials  are  first  boiled  in  alcohol, 
filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  heated  with  the  oil.  On 
transferring  some  of  the  prepared  solution  to  a  test  tnbe  and  re- 
lieating,  the  fluorescence  disappears  as  the  temperature  approaches 
the  boiling  point,  but  returns  on  cooling.  Moreover,  this  operation 
ii^y  be  repeated  without  the  substances  suffering  decomposition. 
Cadbear,  oaxnwood,  logwood,  and  turmeric  are  selected  as  illustra- 
tiona  of  the  properties  cited. 

Cadbear  yields  a  brilliant  orange  fluorescent  light,  and  is  visible 
iu  diffused  daylight  without  the  agency  of  a  condensing  lens,  which 
ia  necessary  to  show  it  in  an  alcoholic  solution. 

Camwood  exhibits  a  powerful  apple-green  fluorescence,  although 
wholly  destitate  of  this  property  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  media. 
The  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  continuous  from  E  down* 
wards,  interrupted  by  two  narrow,  faint  shadings,  situated  at  8|  and 
•>  of  Sorby's  scale. 

With  regard  to  logwood,  unless  the  castor  oil  solution  be  satura- 
ted, sunlight  and  a  lens  are  requisite  to  bring  out  its  fluorescent 
character.  The  colour  very  much  resembles  that  of  camwood,  but 
is  distinguished  by  its  spectrum,  which  is  continuous  from  6,  but 
interrupted  by  two  shadings  at  4^  and  5|. 

Tunneric  is  well  known  to  fluoresce  powerfully,  in  alcohol  a  yel- 
low-green,  and  in  benzol  a  blue-green.  In  castor  oil,  however,  the 
flaoresoent  light  is  at  least  three  times  as  bright  as  in  other  fluids, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  vivid  emerald-green,  evident  in  the  dullest 
^ylight ;  but  if  a  flat  bottle  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  black  vel- 
vet behind  rather  deep  cobalt  glass,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
phenomenon  is  of  a  most  brilliant  description,  and  without  exag- 
gyration  may  be  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  beautiful  uranium- 
glass.  The  spectrum  furnished  by  the  fluorescent  light  is  charac- 
^^^'ued  by  transmission  of  red  and  green  rays,  and  blue  to  F,  with  a 
&intly  perceptible  shading  at  the  yellow  end  of  the  green, 
'^ese  &cts,  therefore,  show  that  in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
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ihiorescence,  advantage  should  be  taken,  whenever  possible,  of  this 
-valuable  solvent  property  of  castor  oil. 

Fluorescence  as  a  means  of  Detecting  AdxQteration.  Dr.  C.  R. 
C.  Titchborne.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,)  How  well  the  fluorescence  of  any  substance  may  be 
used  for  its  detection  in  the  presence  of  a  non-fluorescent  one,  is 
illustrated  by  the  author  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  com- 
mercial mustard. 

The  seeds  of  the  black  or  white  mustard  yield  a  yellow  colouring 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  which  is  devoid  of  fluorescence. 
Turmeric  is  always  present  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  this  condi- 
ment, because  the  actual  adulterant  is  wheaten  flour  or  rice,  the 
turmeric  being  necessary  to  bring  the  white  adulterant  up  to  the 
same  shade  as  the  ground  mustard  seeds,  therefore  the  samples  vary 
from  0*5  per  cent,  to  0'05  per  cent,  of  turmeric.  Now,  with  such 
minute  quantities  of  turmeric,  the  alkaline  test  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory— ^in  fact,  all  chemical  reactions  are  unsatisfactory — when  deal- 
ing with  such  a  minimum  of  adulteration. 

But  the  great  elegance  of  this  fluorescent  test  consists  in  the  &ct, 
that  within  reasonable  limits,  the  more  dilute  the  sohUion  the  more 
strongly  does  the  fluorescence  test  come  out.  The  non-fluorescence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  all  substances  that  are  adulterated  with  a 
fluorescent  substance  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  exactly  and 
scientifically  determined.  This  is  easily  done  by  any  one  who  has 
the  necessary  arrangements.  In  the  case  of  the  mustard  yellow, 
Mr.  H.  Draper  kindly  examined  it  for  the  author  by  the  light  of  the 
spark  formed  between  two  steel  wires  (such  a  spark  being  the  best 
for  the  purpose). 

The  steel  points  were  placed  in  connection  with  a  four-inch  inten- 
sity coil,  and  a  small  leyden  jar  was  interposed  in  the  circuit.  The 
battery  used  consisted  of  three  Qroves'  elements.  In  examining  bj 
this  method,  ordinary  glass  vessels  must  be  discarded,  because  even 
the  strongly  marked  fluorescence  of  turmeric  is  more  or  less  masked 
by  the  blue  fluorescence  of  the  glass. 

In  a  quartz  cell  (two  plates  of  quartz  in  a  frame  of  gutta  percha) 
these  observations  can  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  accuracj. 
Mr.  Draper's  observations  prove,  that  whilst  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  true  seeds  gave  no  fluorescence,  the  presence  of  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  turmeric  as  *005  per  cent,  could  be  readily  detected. 

Before  we  are  justified,  however,  in  using  this  phenomenon  as  the 
test  for  the  presence  of  any  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  to  a 
crucial  examination,  such  as  that  detailed  above,  to  find  out  bow  far 
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the  particular  substanoe  under  examination  is  capable  of  giving 
flnoreecenoe.  Bnt  it  is  not  at  all  neoessarj  that  we  should  sabmit  it 
to  the  light  of  a  spark  in  the  practical  application  of  the  test.  The 
flaoreBoence  of  an  ordinary  white  glass  flask  is  not  observable  under 
the  ordinary  diflnsed  light  of  a  laboratory :  but  the  ordinary  flno- 
rascent  crabstances  (so  called)  are  easily  recognized  under  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  form  a  tincture  of  the 
Bubstanoe  to  be  examined.  The  observation  of  Mr.  Homer  (Phil.  Mag.y 
September,  1874),  who  finds  that  fluorescence  is  wonderfully  de- 
veloped by  castor  oil,  may  be  made  use  of  with  great  advantage.  A 
drop  of  castor  oil  that  has  been  passed  through  adulterated  mustard, 
upon  a  filter,  appears  green  when  dropped  upon  a  black  plate  in 
ordinary  daylight.  If  the  mustard  is  pure,  no  coloration  will  be 
perceived.  The  author  met  with  some  specimens  of  "  saffron  "  (the 
sfeigma  and  style  of  Orocus  eoHvus)  which  give  a  fluorescence.  They 
were  evidently  adulterated,  because  the  flowers  of  safi&on  give  no 
fluorescence.  This  safiiron  is  a  most  expensive  drug,  and  is  there- 
fore very  liable  to  adulteration. 

The  Cohesion  Figures  of  Oils  as  Tests  for  their  Identity  and 
Pnri^.  Kate  Crane.  (Amer.  Joum.  Pharm,^  iv.f  406.)  A  number 
of  experiments  on  this  subject  conducted  by  the  authoress  have  led 
her  to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  patient  practice  will  teach  the  eye 
of  the  observer  in  a  short  time  to  detect  the  charactexistio  differences 
of  the  figures.  To  make  these  perfect  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
time  in  forming,  for  at  different  periods  some  varieties  form  figures 
yery  like ;  bnt  with  this  precaution  each  is  entirely  characteristio. 
It  is  essential  that  the  dish  used,  etc.,  be  perfectly  clean,  so  that 
when  filled  with  water  no  dust  or  lint  floats  upon  the  surface, 
as  this  materially  interferes  with  the  perfect  formation  of  the 
figure. 

A  single  drop  is  let  fall  from  a  burette  or  glass  rod  held  steadily 
above  the  water,  upon  the  centre  of  the  surface. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  number  of  volatile 
oila  by  themselves,  and  mixed  in  different  proportions,  with  oU  of 
i^entine. 

The  last-named  oil,  by  itself,  spreads  instantly  to  ithe  whole  size 
of  the  plate,  a  common  soup  plate,  and  almost  immediately  the  edge 
begins  to  break  into  irregular  shapes,  when  a  rapid  motion  takes 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  film,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
contest  between  the  cohesion  of  the  oil  particles  and  the  adhesion 
between  them  and  the  water.  The  oil  makes  repeated  efforts  to 
gather  itself  closer  together,  when  the  water  instantly  reacts,  giving 
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a  wavy  appearance  to  dhe  wbole  figure.  The  play  of  colours  at  ^m 
point  ifi  beaatifal,  and  serres  to  bring  ont  the  lines  more  perfectly. 
In  a  few  seconds  innamerable  little  holes  appear  over  the  snrface, 
wbiob  soon  are  sepaurated  only  by  threaded  lines,  and  the  figure  is 
like  the  most  ezquisiAely  fine  laoa 

Oil  of  cinnamon  forms  a  figure  not  more  than  half  the  sixe  of  the 
last  named.  In  a  few  seconds  small  portions  are  detached,  and 
shortly  separate  into  distinct  dirops,  four  or  five  larger  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  soatt^ed  about.  With  mixtures  in  different  pro- 
portions of  oU  of  turpentino^  the  figures  formed  differently,  takiag 
more  the  characteriatios  of  the  adulterant  as  it  predominated. 

OH  of  nutmeg  forms  a  large  figure  instantly,  the  edge  showing  a 
beaded  line.  It  gathers  itself  together  and  spreads  a^ain,  verj 
like  oil  of  turpentine,  but  the  surface  presents  more  the  appearance 
of  watered  silk.  Within  60  seconds  some  holes  appear,  and  in  80 
more  the  surfeuse  is  coyered  with  them;  these  scarcely  spread  to 
more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  from  the  first  each 
is  bordered  with  a  dotted  edge.  The  figure  lasts  some  time  withont 
changing  materially,  except  the  openings  lengthen  out  into  an  oblong 
shape,  remaining  entirely  distinct.  The  play  of  colours  is  very  fine. 
With  the  addition  of  one  third  the  volume  of  oil  of  iurpentime^  the 
first  spreading  is  little  different,  but  openings  appear  in  half  the 
time,  and  the  dotted  border  does  not  come  as  soon ;  in  about  fonr 
minutes  the  figure  is  most  characteristically  marked,  and  soon  breab 
up  entirely,  this  being  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  pure  oil 
and  the  nuxture. 

Oil  of  peppermint  spreads  instantly  to  a  large  figure,  and  in  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds  openings  appear,  which  increase  rapidly  in  size.  At 
first  they  look  somewhat  like  the  laat  named,  but  ure  not  nearly  bo 
numerous,  and  the  border  soon  is  more  like  tiny  drops.  In  one  and 
a  half  or  two  minutes  they  begin  to  run  together,  and  the  figare 
breaks  up.  With  the  addition  of  turpentine  oil  the  figure  forms  more 
slowly,  and  the' breaking  up  is  less  rapid,  but  in  five  minutes  the 
outlines  only  remain. 

Oil  of  bergamot  spreads  instantly ;  in  thirty  seconds  tiny  opening* 
appear,  not  very  abundant,  and  increase  in  size  slowly;  in  five 
minutes  they  are  not  larger  than  oil  of  nutmeg  at  one  and  a  half 
minutes.  At  first  they  have  a  dotted  border,  but  as  they  increase 
in  size  this  changes  to  a  scalloped  film,  which  spreads  nntil,  in  eigbt 
or  ten  minutes,  they  are  joined  together  over  the  whole  sor&ce. 
This,  with  hi/rpenHne  oil,  gives  a  watered  surface  in  spreading,  much 
more  marked,  and  with  a  finer  play  of  colours. 
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Ezperiinents  with  fixed  oik  are  as  follows  :  peppy-$eeol'  oil  spreads 
instanily  to  a  large  figure,  retaining  an  entire  ontline,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  the  surface  is  unbroken,  except  the  bare  intimation  of  a 
beaded  edge.  In  a  few  moments  little  hofles  appear  round  the  edge, 
and  soon  the  whole  sur&oe  is  broken  in  like  manner ;  these  increase 
in  siae  very  slowlj.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  edge  begins  to  open, 
fomuBg  indentations,  whioh  gradually  work  their  way  across  the 
figure.  As  they  increase  in  length  these  begin  to  curve,  and  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  have  doubled  themselves  two  or  three 
times. 

GocUliver  oil  spreads  in  a  large  film ;  a  little  way  from  the  edge  a 
row  of  small  holes  appear,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  surface  is 
covered  with  them ;  these  gradually  enlarge, .  assuming  irregular 
shapes,  soon  separated  by  branching  lines. 

Cod-liver  oU  with  lard  oil  spreads  very  like  the  former,  but  in  a 
few  moments  the  edge  opens  and  the  film  separates  partly  across ; 
in  a  moment  one  of  the  projecting  points  begins  to  curve  itself 
towards  the  csentre,  bending  more  and  more  until  it  forms  a  coil. 
Meanwhile  a  few  holes  have  appeared,  which  spread  irregularly, 
throwing  out  projecting  points. 

(jQxUyr  oil  spreads  instantly,  the  edge  remaining  entire ;  openings 
^pear  quickly  in  thirty  seconds,  and  increase  gradually,  but  un- 
evenly,  those  nearer  the  edge  being  larger,  and  lengthening  out 
inegnlarly  as  they  spread.  The  figure  lasts  some  time.  Castor  with 
a  little  lard  oil  makes  a  smaller  %ure,  and  not  nearly  so  much 
^km ;  in  five  minutes  the  holes  open  into  each  other,  and  the 
figure  breaks  up  from  the  edge. 

A  mixture  of  casior  and  poppy^aeed  oils  spreads  to  form  a  lacework 
^H)rder,  but  smooths  out  to  an  entire  edge  soon,  and  within  a  few 
^nda  openings  appear.  The  figure  in  size  and  general  appearance 
18  more  like  castor  oil  alone,  but  the  holes  spread  less  uniformly  in 
ft  given  time,  a  few  being  larger,  but  the  greater  portion  much 
^>°^er.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  break  up. 

Catior  with  a  little  croton  oil  throws  out  a  spray,  which  in  a  few 
moments  unites  into  a  thin  film.  The  spray,  as  it  spreads,  draws 
^^t  the  inner  portion  into  radiate  points,  which  open  into  a  beautiful 
network,  the  centre  cohering  closely. 

Ordon  oU  throws  out,  in  spreading,  a  fine  spray  in  advance  of  the 
""^^  closely  cohering  portion,  which  follows  quickly.  The  outer 
^ge  breaks  up  unevenly  into  little  indentations,  the  border  of  the 
inside  portion  being  quite  broken,  but  gradually  becomes  nearly 
^^utire.    The  surface,  too,  has  openings,  which  increase  quite  rapidly 
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in  size,  the  outer  ones  being  much  the  larger.  In  the  final  breaking 
up,  before  the  holes  open  one  into  another,  the  outlines  are  beaati- 
f ally  fringed. 

Of  many  of  the  fixed  oil  figures  the  authoress  obfained  very  nice 
patterns  by  Dr.  Moffatt's  method — dropping  thin  glazed  paper  upon 
the  perfectly-formed  figure  for  an  instant,  then  pressing  between 
blotting  paper  to  absorb  the  surplus  oil ;  or,  to  bring  out  the  pattern 
more  clearly,  floating  the  paper  upon  a  coloured  liquid  for  a  moment 
or  too  before  pressing. 

The  Testing  of  Vegetable  and  Ammal  Oils.  J.  J.  Coleman- 
(Jaum.  of  App,  Ghem.,  Dec,  1874.)  The  late  Prof.  Calvert  con- 
structed a  table  showing  the  result  obtained  by  treating  oils  with 
acids  and  alkalies  of  various  strengths.  TwoItc  reagents  were 
employed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  reactions  and  oolours  pro- 
duced are  given,  which  he  had  observed  in  experimenting  on  fifteen 
difierent  oils.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  olein  from  tallow  are  omitted, 
as  well  as  fifty  others  of  minor  importance. 

Heidenreich,  Penot,  and  Marchand,  have  also  proposed  colour 
teats  from  the  reaction  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  on  oils,  but,  like  those 
of  Calvert,  they  are  open  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  coloration 
often  depending  on  the  accidental  impurities  of  the  oil. 

There  is  a  great  difierenoe  in  the  amount  of  heat  produced  on 
mixing  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  three  parts  of  oil ;  the  gain 
in  temperature  is  100°  where  rape-seed  oil  is  used,  as  compared  with 
68°  when  olive  oil  is  experimented  upon.  A  method  based  on  thia 
principle  was  suggested  by  Marmene  and  elaborated  by  Fehling ;  it 
is  easy  of  execution  and  interesting  in  results. 

The  relative  viscosities  of  the  fatty  oils  are  determined  by  the  time 
required  for  a  given  quantity  of  each  oil  to  flow  firom  a  pipette 
which  is  heated  to  120°  F.  by  being  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube  into 
which  steam  is  passed.  In  an  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
German  refined  rape  required  8^  minutes,  olive  8^  minutes,  tal- 
low  7f  minutes,  lard  oil  7  minutes,  cotton-seed  7  minutes,  sperm 
5  minutes. 

Spontaneous  combustion  ensues  when  a  handful  of  cotton  waste 
is  imbued  with  oil  and  placed  in  an  air  bath  at  130°  to  200"^  F 
Boiled  liaseed  required  li  hour ;  raw  linseed,  4  hours ;  lard  oil,  4 
hours ;  refined  rape,  about  9  hours.  Mr.  Grellatly  found  that  an 
admixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil  retarded  combustion,  and 
50  per  cent,  prevented  it  entirely. 

There  are  three  practical  methods  of  judging  of  the  drying 
properties  of  oils :  1.  Nitrate  of  mercury,  which  indicates  by  thu 
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oohsistency  of  the  mass  subjected  to  the  reaction.  BeBin  oil, 
mineral  oil,  and  the  drying  oils  proper,  refuse  to  solidify.  2.  Com- 
paring a  sample  nnder  examination,  heated  in  a  shallovir  oapsnle  to 
200^  F.,  with  a  light  quantity  of  oil  known  to  be  pure.  8.  Imbuing 
thick  white  blotting  paper  with  the  oil  under  examination,  and 
comparing  by  a  similar  experiment  with  oil  known  to  be  pure,  say 
at  a  temperature  of  150^  or  200^  for  some  hours,  or  at  ordinary 
temperatures  for  some  days. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oils,  when  accurately  determined,  is 
of  some  consequence.  To  be  of  value  it  should  be  carefully  taken 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  The  oleometer  should  be  marked  with 
ordinary  specific  gravity  degrees,  water  being  1000,  and  the  space 
allowed  on  the  stem  for  each  degree  should  not  be  less  than  a  tenth 
of  an  inch. 

The  presence  of  mineral  and  resin  oils  in  a  mixed  oil  must  be  the 
first  point  proved,  and  when  it  does  exist,  it  increases  the  difficulty 
of  testing,  for  there  is  no  easy  method  of  separating  them  without 
actnal  destruction  of  the  fatty  oils.  Saponification  is  not  efficient, 
for  mineral  oil  unites  with  the  soap  produced,  forming  an  emulsion 
which  does  not  separate  after  standing  for  months.  Perhaps  a  lime 
soap  might  be  prepared,  pulverized,  and  the  hydrocarbon  extracted 
by  some  volatile  solvent,  but  the  most  satisfactory  method  would  be 
an  ultimate  diiemical  analysis. 

In  practice,  however,  mineral  oils  can  be  easily  detected  by  two 
characteristic  tests :  1.  The  fluorescent  properties  they  impart  to  all 
animal  or  vegetable  oils.  2.  The  strongly  marked  aromatic  burning 
flaronr  they  communicate  to  mixtures  containing  them.  The  first- 
mentioned  property  is  brought  out  by  smearing  a  metallic  surface, 
Kuch  as  tin  plate  or  steel,  with  the  oil,  and  then  viewing  it  at  dif- 
ferent angles  in  the  open  air  or  sunlight. 

In  examining  a  dark-coloured  oil,  it  may  first  be  necessary  to 
refine  the  sample  by  successive  treatments  with  concentrated 
snlphnric  acid  and  weak  soda  solution  or  lime  water.  As  small  a 
quantity  as  2^  per  cent,  may  then  be  detected  by  the  bluish 
colour  noticed  on  viewing  the  oil  at  certain  angles  and  by  tast- 
ing it. 

The  absence  of  resin  oil  must  also  be  proved.  Nitric  acid  is  said 
to  be  a  good  test,  as  the  colour  developed  is  much  greater  than  in 
pnro  oils.  Sometimes  it  may  be  detected  by  the  smell.  The 
preaonce  of  10  per  cent,  of  resin  or  mineral  oil  in  non-drying  oils 
delays  their  solidification  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury  test. 
Oils  may  be  classified  according  to  their  commercial  value.     The 
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first  class  embraces  onlj  sperm  oil.     The  tests  recommended  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  for  adulterations  in  this  oil  are  five  in  number : — 

1.  Examine  for  mineral  oil. 

2.  Examine  its  drying  properties  by  exposing  some  of  the  oil  for 
some  hours  in  a  thin  layer  to  200°  F. 

3.  Notioe  that  other  fish  oils  darken  much  more  notably  than 
sperm  oil  when  shaken  up  with  dilate  salphizric  acid. 

4.  The  most  likely  adulterant  is  African  fish  oil,  which  produces 
intense  heat  when  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  thus,  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  acid  and  4  parts  of  oil  develops  abont  112°  of 
heat,  against  a  development  of  upwards  of  250^  with  African  fish 
oil.  African  fish  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0*866,  and  is  a 
very  bad  lubricant.  Other  adulterating  oils  may  also  be  detected  bv 
this  test. 

5.  As  the  use  of  sperm  oil  is  dependent  upon  its  Tisooeity,  an 
accurate  test  thereof,  in  a  suspected  sample,  may  be  useful. 

Class  II.  comes  next  in  value  to  sperm  oil,  viz.,  the  oleins  obtained 
by  pressure  from  animal  fats,  known  in  the  market  as  tallow  olein, 
lard  olein,  and  neatsfoot  oil.  Lard  and  tallow  oils  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*915.  If  the  oil  is  heavier,  it  may  contain  fish 
oils,  seed  oils,  olive  oils  or  cocosrnut  olein.  Olive  oil,  coooa*nut  oil, 
or  fish  oils  can  be  detected  by  the  smell,  colour,  taste,  and  Calvert's 
tests,  so  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  with  seed  oils,  one  of  which, 
rape  oil,  is  nearly  of  the  colour,  and  exactly  of  the  specific  gravity, 
of  animal  oleins.  If  a  sample  of  animal  olein  be  too  heavy,  it 
probably  contains  some  partially  drying  oils  like  cotton  seed,  which 
range  from  *920  to  '930.  Those  seed  oils  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  are  rape,  henbane-seed,  horse- 
chestnut,  and  plum-keruel  oils.  Of  these  the  last  three  may  be  dis- 
regarded. The  processes  for  the  detection  of  rape  oil  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Heating  to  400°  F.,  and  allowing  to  cool  to  90°.  Tallow  and 
lard  oils  are  rendered  odourless,  while  the  peculiar  penetrating 
smell  of  rape  oil  is  developed. 

2.  One  part,  by  weight,  of  the  oil  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  heat  developed  is  compered 
with  that  produced  in  a  similar  experiment  made  with  pure  oil. 

3.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  test  is  said  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
10  per  cent,  of  tlie  adulterant. 

Finally,  lard  oil  is  distinguished  from  tallow  olein  by  difference  of 
viscosity. 

Class  III.  embraces    the    olive    oils.     The  adulterants   to  be 
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soQght  for  are  drying  oils,  fish  oils,  mineral  and  resin  oils.  The 
specific  gravity  of  olive  oil  is  0*917.  Rape  oil  would  make  it 
Hghter,  and  cotton-seed  oil  heavier,  but  a  proper  mixture  of  the  two 
ooald  be  adjusted  exactly  to  the  specific  gravity  of  olive  oil.  Fish 
oils  being  proved  absent  by  Calvert's  teats  or  by  the  smell,  the 
following  tests  are  used  for  seed  oils : — 

1.  The  vreU-known  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury  test. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  amides  produced  by  liquid  ammonia. 

3.  Febling's  test  of  the  rise  of  the  temperature  iHX)daced  by 
mixing  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  ^e  action  of  solation  of  carbonate  of 
potash  on  the  oil. 

Class  IV.  Rape  oils  are  the  borderland  between  drying  and  non- 
drying  oils,  and  are  employed  both  for  burning  and  lubricating. 
Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*912  to  0916.  They  are  likely 
to  be  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil,  which,  however,  increases 
the  specific  gravity  (mineral  and  resin  oils  being  proved  absent)  ;  it 
also  raises  the  f  reesing  point  of  rape  oil,  which,  when  pure,  is  per- 
fectly liquid  at  32**  F.  The  other  tests  applicable  are  those  for 
estimating  the  drying  properties  of  the  oil,  either  by  exposing  on 
blotting  paper  or  in  small  capsules  to  a  temperature  of  200°  F. 

Glass  V.  is  represented  by  linseed  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  about  0*937  at  60°  F.  Mineral  and  resin  oils  must  be  carefully 
looked  for,  and,  in  their  absence,  fish  oils  are  easily  detected 
by  smell  or  Calvert's  tests.  Cotton-seed  oil  may  be  recognized  by 
the  lower  specific  gravity,  the  higher  point  of  solidification,  and  the 
<iecrease  of  the  drying  properties,  which  can  be  proved  as  above 
indicated. 

Class  yi.  Fish  oils  have  a  conmiercial  value  inferior  to  the  other 
oils,  because  of  their  odour;  hence  they  are  not  much  liable  to 
ftdalteration.  They  may,  however,  be  mixed  with  each  other,  some 
▼arieties  being  much  cheaper  than  others.  The  points  to  be  ob- 
served are,  the  possible  presence  of  mineral  and  resin  oil,  the 
drying  properties  of  the  sample,  and  its  viscosity. 

Oleographs,  or  the  figures  formed  by  oils  dropped  on  pure  water, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  studied  by  Coleman.  With  care  and  prac- 
tioe  they  may  be  made  of  considerable  value  in  the  testing  of  oils. 

Sstimation  of  Fixed  Oil  in  Adulterated  dtronelle.  (OJiem,  News^ 
xzx.,  293.)  The  following  method  yields  constant  results  when 
inaoaged  with  care,  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  specific 
gniTJty  of  the  sample  may  give  a  good  approximation  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  class  of  the  adulterating  oil. 
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a.  Dissolve  about  one  ounce  of  caustic  potash  in  five  ounces  of 
alcohol  in  a  flask  ;  put  on  a  sand  bath,  and  leave  to  boil. 

h.  Tare  an  eight-ounce  beaker,  and  weigh  into  it  400  to  500  grains 
of  the  citronelle ;  add  two  volumes  of  alcohol ;  boil  on  a  sand  bath. 

c.  When  a  and  h  are  both  boiling,  add  one  volume  of  the  alcohoHc 
solution  of  potash  to  the  three  volumes  of  alcohol  and  citronelle. 
Boil  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  distilled  water.  Stir  gently,  and  let  boil  for  half  au  hour,  or 
until  the  upper  layer  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  under  fluid  semi- 
transparent.     Then  allow  to  cool. 

d.  When  quite  cold,  siphon  off  the  under-fluid  (containing  water, 
alcohol,  and  potash,  and  soajp^  if  any  fixed  oil  was  in  the  sample)  very 
carefully  into  another  beaker,  and  boil  gently.  Acidify  with  dilate 
Ho  S  O4.  Add  60  or  100  grains  of  wax,  continue  gently  boiling  till 
the  oily  layer  is  perfectly  clear,  and  then  allow  to  cool  gradually. 

«.  When  cold  remove  the  cake  of  fat,  dry,  and  weigh.  The 
weight,  less  50  or  100  grains  of  wax,  is  the  amount  of  fatty  acid 
contained  in  the  fixed  oil.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  the  amount 
per  cent,  of  the  adulterant  in  the  citronelle. 

Antagonism  between  Sulphate  of  Atropia  and  Calabar  Bsan 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  F.B.S.E.  (From  the  report  of  the  comnnttee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association ;  Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  No.  719,  464.) 
The  following  conclusions  regarding  the  antagonism  between  sul- 
phate of  atropia  and  extract  of  Calabar  bean  are  drawn  from 
numerous  experiments,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  original 
paper. 

1.  Sulphate  of  atropia  antagonizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  fatal 
action  of  Calabar  bean. 

2.  The  area  of  antagonism  is  even  mcMre  limited  than  Dr.  Eraser 
has  indicated  in  his  paper. 

In  all  the  experiments  made  in  connection  with  this  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  so-called  antagonism  existed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  danger  was,  not  death  by  too  great  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  atropia,  the  supposed  antagonist,  but  death  from  the 
effects  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean.  In  this  respect,  there  was 
also  a  marked  contrast  to  the  aetion  of  hydrate  of  chloral  on  the 
physiological  effects  of  strychnia.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  danger 
evidently  would  be,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  to  give  too 
large  a  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  poisoning 
by  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  it  would  apparently  be  very  difficult  to 
arrest  its  effects  by  sulphate  of  atropia,  because  a  small  dose  of  the 
latter  produces  little  effect  (at  all  events  in  rabbits),  and  the  effects 
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of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean  are  so  Tiolent  as  soon  to  destroy  life. 
It  results  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  atropia,  as  an  antidote  to 
Calabar  bean  is  useless,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  effects  of 
chloral  hydrate,  as  shown  by  the  oommittee  under  the  next  head. 

AntagoniBm  between  Hydrate  of  Chloral  and  Calabar  Bean.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bennett.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Assooiation;  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  No.  720,  485.)  The  ex- 
periments recorded  show  that  if  hydrate  of  chloral  be  given  before 
extract  of  Calabar  bean,  so  that  the  animal  is  deeply  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hydrate  of  chloral  before  it  leceires  the  extract  of  Calabar 
bean,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  much  modified,  and  life  saved 
from  the  effects  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  fatal  dose.  On  the 
other  hand  chloral  hydrate  is  of  comparatively  little  service  as  an 
antagonist  to  extract  of  Calabar  bean  if  given  some  time  after  the 
latter.  The  reason  of  this  is  quite  evident.  Extract  of  Calabar  bean 
produces  its  more  severe  physiological  effects  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
after  the  administration  of  the  fatal  dose.  In  some  cases  the  effects 
occur  even  sooner.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rabbit  is  not  deeply  under 
the  influence  of  hydrate  of  chloral  until  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  it  has  been  given.  If  the  effects  of  extract  of  Calabar  bean 
appear  before  those  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  they  usually  run  quickly 
to  a  &tal  issne,  because  the  antagonist,  hydrate  of  chloral,  is  not 
acting  with  snfficient  vigour  to  restrain  them. 

It  comes  to  be  considered  what  is  the  nature  of  the  physiological 
antagonism  between  extract  of  Calabar  bean  and  hydrate  of  chloral. 
Is  it  a  true  antagonism,  a  neutralization  of  the  physiological  effect 
of  the  one  by  that  of  the  other  P  The  effects  of  the  one  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  completely  neutralized  by  those  of  the  other.  Even  in 
those  animals  deeply  under  the  influence  of  hydrate  of  chloral  into 
which  a  fatal  dose  of  extract  of  Calabar  bean  has  been  subsequently 
introduced,  we  do  not  find  a  complete  absence  of  the  symptoms 
nferable  to  the  presence  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean.  There  are 
still  twitchings  and  startings,  tremors,  salivation,  contracted  pupil, 
^-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  death  by  convuU 
sious  is  obviated.  If  the  animal  be  kept  quiet,  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  around  it,  it  may  recover.  Cases  of  death  after  the 
introduction  of  both  substances  are  to  be  referred  to  pulmonary 
congestion  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  air  passages. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  action  of  chloral 
hydrate  and  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  we  have  a  good  example  of 
physiological  antagonism.  This  antagonism  is,  however,  limited, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  by  two  conditions  :  1.  By  the  doses  administered. 
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More  than  a  minimnm  fatal  dose  of  extract  of  Calabar  bean  destroys 
life,  notwithstanding  the  administration  of  chloral  hydrate.  2.  By 
the  interval  of  time  betioeen  Hie  administration  of  the  two  suhtttuiee*. 
There  is  a  great  probability  of  saving  life  in  those  instanoes  in  which 
both  substances  are  given  almost  simnltaneoaslj.  This  probabilitj 
is  diminished  if  the  chloral  hydrate  be  given  fire  or  eight  minates 
after  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean ;  while  there  is  no  ohanoe  at  all  if 
the  chloral  hydrate  be  given  more  than  eight  minates  after  a  fatal 
dose  of  extract  of  Calabar  bean.  Bat  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
death  occurs  after  the  introduction  of  both  sabsfcances,  the  effects  of 
the  Calabar  bean  are  much  less  marked. 

These  results  must  be  regarded  as  very  important.  Several  cases 
are  now  on  record  where  ships  coming  from  Africa  have  discharged 
Calabar  beans  on  the  shore,  which  have  been  eaten  by  ohildrea 
with  more  or  less  poisonous  effects.  In  such  cases,  the  adjninistra- 
tion  of  chloral  hydrate  should  at  once  be  resorted  to.  In  Africa, 
fatal  doses  are  designedly  given  by  the  ignorant  natives  as  a  test  of 
guilt  or  innocence ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  there  it 
may  not  unfrequently  occur  that,  as  civilisation  opens  ap  the 
country  to  our  missionaries  and  medical  men,  life  may  in  this  way 
not  unfrequently  be  saved. 

Experiments  conducted  with  the  object  of  testing  the  value  of 
Calabar  bean  as  an  antidote  for  morphia  and  vice  versa,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  meconate  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  are  in  no 
way  antagonistic  to  Calabar  bean. 

Antagonism  between  Sulphate  of  Atropia  and  Heconate  of  Kor- 
phia.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  F.B.S.E.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Medical  Association ;  Brit,  Med.  Joum.,  No.  721, 
518 ;  No.  722,  547  ;  No.  723,  581.)  The  inferences  drawn  from 
experiments  on  rabbits  are  the  following  z'^-^ 

1.  Sulphate  of  atropia  is  physiologically  antagonistic  to  meconate 
of  morphia  within  a  limited  area. 

2.  Meconate  of  morphia  does  not  act  beneficially  after  a  lai^ 
dose  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  for  in  these  cases  the  tendency  to  death 
is  greater  than  if  a  large  dose  of  either  sabstance  had  been  given 
alone. 

3.  Meconate  of  morphia  is  not  specifically  antagonistic  to  the 
action  of  sulphate  of  atropia  on  the  vaso-inhibitory  nerves  of  the 
heart;  and,— 

4.  The  benefioial  action  of  sulphate  of  atropia  affcer  the  admisis* 
tration  of  large  doses  of  meconate  of  morphia  is  probably  doe  to 
the  action  sulphate  of  atropia    exercises  on  the  bloodvessels.     It 
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causes  contraction  of  these,  and  thus  reduces  the  risk  of  death  from 
cerebral  or  spinal  congestion,  as  is  known  to  occar  after  the  intro- 
daction  of  fatal  doses  of  meconate  of  morphia.  It  may  also  assist 
ap  to  a  certain  point,  not  precisely  fixed  in  these  experiments,  by 
Btunnlating  the  action  of  the  heart  through  the  sympathetic,  and 
obviating  the  tendency  to  death  from  deficient  respiration  observed 
after  large  doses  of  morphia. 

From  experiments  made  on  dogs,  it  appears  that  in  these  animals 
sulphate  of  atropia  modifies  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  meconate 
of  morphia,  diminishes  their  intensity,  and  may  even  save  life  after 
a  fatal  dose  of  the  latter.  It  is  therefore  decidedly  antagonistic,  bat 
within  a  limited  area.  In  man,  sulphate  of  atropia  would  be  too 
daugerons  and  uncertain  a  remedy  to  depend  on  in  cases  of  poison- 
^  by  opium  or  any  of  its  salts,  but  where  the  heart's  action  is 
greatly  diminished  it  is  directly  indicated. 

Antagonism  between  Tea,  Coffee,  Theine,  Caffeine,  Gnaranine,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Meconate  of  Morphia  on  the  other.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bennett,  F.R.S.E.  (From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association;  Brit.  Med.  Jaurn.,  No.  724,  615; 
No.  727,  697,  and  No.  729,  771.)  In  this  investigation  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  experiments  were  performed,  and  the  following 
conclusions  arrived  at : — 

1.  Theine  is  antagonistic  to  meconate  of  morphia,  inasmuch  as 
the  action  of  the  one  substance  modifies  that  of  the  other,  and  may 
even  save  life  from  a  fatal  dose  of  either  substance. 

2.  Meconate  of  morphia  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  eonvul- 
sioDs  characteristic  of  the  action  of  theine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
theine,  if  given  in  large  doses,  did  not  affect  in  a  marked  degree  the 
Action  of  meconate  of  morphia,  because  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
theine  were  soon  manifested. 

3.  Further  experiments  on  cate  showed  that  (a)  while  a  cat  may 
recover  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  IJ  grain  of  meconate  of 
morphia  given  alone,  it  will  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
^  grains,  even  although  the  effects  of  the  latter  dose  are  modified  by 
those  following  the  introduction  of  4  or  5  grains  of  theine ;  (fi) 
that  in  three  cases  the  animals  recovered  from  the  effects  of  1^ 
gnun  of  meconate  of  morphia  and  4  to  5  gprains  of  theine,  while 
^y  died  when  the  same  dose  of  meconate  of  morphia  was  adminis- 
tered eight  days  afterwards ;  (c)  that  when  the  dose  of  theine  was 
uusreased  beyond  5  grains,  the  animals  invariably  died,  apparently 
^m  the  effects  of  theine. 

4.  Experiments  on  rabbits,  as  to  the  antagonism  between  nie- 
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conate  of  morphia  and  theine,  were  foand  to  be  nnsatis^aciorj  as 
regards  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  becanse  both  drags  prodnoe 
epileptiform  convnlsions  in  these  animals. 

5.  The  results  obtained  in  investigating  the  action  of  caffeine  and 
gnaranine  as  'antagonists  to  meconate  of  morphia  were  similar  to 
those  observed  with  reference  to  theine. 

6.  Experiments  were  made  on  dogs,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
strong  inlnsions  of  tea  and  decoctions  of  coffee  as  antagonists  to 
meconate  of  morphia.  These  were  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  because 
the  tea  or  coffee  was  usually  vomited  so  soon  as  to  prevent  tbe 
possibility  of  the  exercise  of  any  physiological  antagonism.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  observed  in  several  instances  that  the  administra- 
tion of  tea  or  coffee  so  excited  the  animals  as  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  stupor  or  coma  after  a  dose  of  meconate  of  morphia, 
which  would  have  produced  this  effect  had  the  tea  or  coffee  not  been 
given. 

Antagonism  between  Strychnia  and  Monobromated  Camphor. 
Dr.  Valenti  y  Vivo.  (From  the  Medical  Record,)  The  author 
has  made  a  series  of  researches  on  the  supposed  antagonism  between 
these  two  substances ;  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  mono- 
bromated ^camphor  may  be  considered  as  an  antidote  for  strychnia- 
According  to  Dr.  Yalenti,  the  following  conclusions  are  well  estah- 
lished  {Sigh  Medico,  April  18, 1876). 

1.  Twelve  dogs,  after  taking  a  fatal  dose  of  stiychnia,  were  saved 
by  the  use  of  monobromated  camphor.  The  experiments  were 
practised  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  with  crucial  tests. 

2.  The  tetanic  convulsions  produced  by  strychnia  may  be  reduced 
in  force  and  frequency  by  the  use  of  monobromated  camphor.  The 
action  of  the  antidote  is  rapid  and  sure. 

3.  The  hyposthenic  action  of  the  monobromated  camphor  miti- 
gates the  reflex  activity  of  the  poison.  The  tonic  convulsions  arc 
converted  into  clonic. 

4  The  physiological  antagonism  is  comparatively  limited.  A 
strong  dose  of  monobromated  camphor  is  necessary  to  antagonixe 
the  effects  of  strychnia. 

5.  The  monobromated  camphor  acts  on  the  sympathetic  nerve: 
this  is  demonstrated  by  the  myosis  and  [the  cardiac  paralysis  which 
were  observed  afler  its  administration. 

6.  After  an  overdose  of  monobromated  camphor,  the  united  effects 
of  the  poison  and  the  antidote  produce  death  by  syncope;  when 
death  takes  place  during  the  strychnism  and  without  the  antidote, 
cardiac  impulses  are  observed  post  mortem;  when  it  takes  place  after 
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and  through  iihe  use  of  bromide,  cardiac  impulses  are  never  ob- 
served. 

7.  The  experiments  show  that  it  is  preferable  to  introdnoe  the 
monobromated  camphor  bj  gastric  ingestion,  and  in  small  and 
repeated  doses.  The  snbontaneons  method,  employed  in  some  ex- 
periments, has  not  given  satisfactory  resnlts. 

Dr.  Yalenti  points  oat  the  importance  of  this  antagonism  in  prac- 
tical medicine.  He  thinks  monobromated  camphor  may  be  nsed 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  in  quantity 
varying  from  four  to  six  grams  given  in  small  doses. 

Notes  on  a  New  Preparation  of  Meat.  S.  Darby.  (Phami,  Joum.j 
3id  series,  v.,  181.)  A  preparation  of  meat  claiming  to  possess 
very  considerable  renovating  powers  has  lately  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  Germany.  As  the  nature  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  altogether  misunderstood  in  this  country, 
whilst  the  name  given  to  it  would  foster  this  error,  the  author's 
note  as  to  its  constituents  may  probably  be  of  interest. 

The  preparation  referred  to  is  named  the  "  Leube  Bosenthal'sche 
Fleische  solution,"  and  the  method  given  by  Dr.  Mirus,  in  the 
Gkenieehes  CeniralblaU  of  July  16,  1873,  for  its  prodikction  is  as 
follows : — 

*^Two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  finely  minced  meat  are  put 
into  a  half-qnart  mineral  water  bottle ;  this  is  then  filled  to  three 
fourths  of  its  contents  with  water  to  which  has  been  added  one  per 
oeni  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  lumps  of  meat  broken  by  well 
shaking.  The  bottle  and  its  contents  are  placed  in  a  steam  boiler, 
uid  heated  under  pressure  for  fifteen  hours  continuously.  The 
bottle  is  now  removed,  and  the  mixture  rubbed  up,  so  as  to  obtain  it 
in  a  uniform  state,  after  which  it  is  again  heated  as  before  for  fifteen 
hoars.  The  acid  mixture  is  to  be  exactly  neutraliased  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  gruel." 

This  preparation,  as  obtained  from  Dr.  Mirus,  was  a  light  pinkish 
ooloored  emulsion,  aud  the  contents  of  one  tin,  weighing  52^ 
^aans,  yielded  on  evaporation  to  dryness  a  residue  which  weighed 
12^  drams.  Two  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  this  dry  solid  were 
tiioroughly  exhausted  by  repeated  washings  with  tepid  water,  the 
^due  dried,  and  the  watery  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dried  soluble  extractive  weighed  79*5  grains,  whilst  the  insoluble 
portion  weighed  167'6  grains. 

The  author  then  boiled  finely  chopped  lean  fresh  meat  (a  portion 
of  which  when  dried  gave  26-  per  cent,  of  residue),  with  five  times 
its  weight  of  water,  in  a  Pepin's  digester,  for  thirty  hours ;  filtered^ 
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well  washed,  and  dried  the  residue,  and  evaporated  the  solution  with 

the  washings  also  to  dryness.      From  1000  grains  of  meat  were 

obtained  82'2  grains  dry  solnble  extract,  and  182-0  grains  insoluble 

residue. 

By  Compabison. 

Meat  difsrested  with  water  only  in  a  The  Lenbe  BosenthArsche  pre- 

Papin's  digester,  gave  for  1000  paration  gave  for  1000  parta. 

parts:  — 

Soluble  extract        .  88  2  Soluble  extract        .  76*0 

Insoluble  residue     .        182*0  Insoluble  residue     .        153*0 

Water  .        729*8  Water      .        .        .        771*0 


lOOO'O  1000-0 

or,  comparing  the  relative  proportion  of  soluble  to  insoluble  in  tlo 
dried  matter, — 

Meat    simply  digested   in  a  Pa-  The  Lenbe  Rosenthal'sche  pre- 

pin's   digester    gave    for    100  paration  gave  for  100  iwrts. 

parts. 

Soluble    .        .  82-7  Solnble     .  .  33*2 

Insoluble         .        .  67*3  Insoluble.        .  66-8 

1000  100-0 

a  difierenoe  so  slight  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  solution  of  other 
matters  than  those  soluble  in  cold  water  was  altogether  due  to  the 
stewing  under  pressure,  and  in  no  way  affected  by  the  dilute  acid 
used  in  preparing  the  Lenbe  Rosenthal  product;  and  that  tfaiii 
preparation,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  meat,  the  fibrine  of 
'which  is  merely  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  and  not  changed 
into  peptone.  The  term  applied  to  it  of  '*  flesh  solution,"  although 
convenient,  is  evidently  therefore  altogether  a  misnomer. 

Yon  Wittich  states  that  dilute  acids  alone  will  convert  fibrine  into 
peptone,  but  according  to  his  experiments,  it  required  a  digestion  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration,  at  a  temperature  from  86°  to  104°  F., 
to  change  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  fibrine  into  peptone,  and  although 
it  remains  to  be  shown  that  by  a  prolonged  action  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  fibrine  (99  per  cent.)  would  be  converted,  and  withont 
undergoing  further  change,  yet  any  one  conversant  with  the  treat- 
ment of  meat  needs  not  be  told  that  even  were  it  so,  and  at  the  rate 
previously  indicated,  such  a  method  would  be  totally  inapplicable 
for  any  considerable  quantity. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  assuming  too  much  to  state  that  at  present  no 
other  method  is  known  by  which  the  fibrine  of  flesh  can  be  changed 
to  a  soluble  condition,  and  the  whole  meat  rendered  soluble  and 
acceptable  as  an  article  of  diet,  than  that  by  means  of  pepsin  and 
dilute  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  known  as  "fluid  meat." 
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The  authors  of  the  RoseutharBche  Fleisch  solution,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Darbj  is  aware,  do  not  claim  that  they  convert  the  fibrine  into  peptone, 
and  any  mention  of  "  fluid  meat "  would  be  uncalled  for  here,  were  it 
uot  that  the  two  preparations  have  been  mistaken  as  identical,  and 
that  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  both  consist  of  peptones. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  German  preparation  does  not 
consist  of  peptone,  and  that  it  is  principally  insoluble  material,  in 
uo  respects  possessing  the  properties  of  "  fluid  meat."  The  latter 
sabstance  contains  the  albuminous  together  with  the  extractive 
principles  of  meat,  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  extractum 
cam  is.  Cases  are  now  recorded  of  impaired  and  even  suspended 
powers  of  digestion,  both  from  natural  and  accidental  causes,  in 
which  "  fluid  meat "  has  not  only  sustained  life  during  long  periods, 
bat  enabled  a  restoration  of  the  digestive  functions  to  become 
effected. 

Chemical  Examination  of  a  Substance  called  Cincho-Quinine. 
E.  Scbeffer  and  C.  L.  Diehl.  (Pharmacist,  May,  1875,  129.) 
For  some  years  a  preparation  called  cinclio^quinine,  has  appeared 
in  the  American  market,  and  has  been  extensively  advertised  as  an 
accurate  alkaloidal  representative  of  cinchona  bark.  As  this  article 
W  gained  favour  with  many  physicians  on  account  of  its  tonic  pro- 
perties and  its  cheapness,  as  compared  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  the 
authors  have  subjected  it  to  a  careful  chemical  examination,  in  order 
to  place  it  before  the  public  on  its  true  merits. 

The  results  of  their  experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Cincho-quinine  is  composed  mainly  of  cinchonine,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  is  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is, 
therefore,  sulphate  of  cinchonine. 

2.  It  contains  less  than  1  (one)  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  quinine, 
which  exists  either  as  alkaloid  or  as  sulphate. 

3.  It  contains  less  than  5  (five)  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  quinidine, 
which  exists  either  as  alkaloid  or  as  sulphate. 

4.  If  it  contains  any  cinchonidine  at  all,  this  can  be  present  only 
JQ  very  small  quantities;  since  the  residue,  remaining  after  ex- 
hausting precipitated  cincho-quinine  with  ether,  did  not  contain  it, 
and  it  could,  therefore,  have  been  contained  only  in  the  ethereal 
liquid,  in  which  it  was  not  searched  for. 

5.  It  contains  traces  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  is,  therefore, 
precipitated  from  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  by  ammonia. 

6.  It  is  not  an  alkaloidal  representative  of  cinchona  bark. 
Benzoate  of  Lithium.     E.  B.  Shuttle  worth.     (Ca/nadian  Phar- 
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maceuticcd  Journal.)  This  salt  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
certain  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  appears  to  possess  ad- 
vantages over  the  forms  in  which  lithium  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
hibited. The  comparative  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  has  always 
proved  a  bar  to  its  general  employment,  and  though  the  citrate  is 
in  this  respect  much  more  eligible  (only  twenty-five  parts  of  water 
being  required  for  solution),  yet  the  salt  is  of  an  unstable  and  de- 
liquescent character,  and  somewhat  troublesome  to  prepare  and 
dispense.  The  benzoate  is  not  open  to  any  of  these  objections,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  containing,  in  combination,  an  acid 
which  is  itself  of  no  inconsiderable  repute  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  various  forms  of  urinary  deposits. 

Benzoate  of  lithium  may  be  most  advantageously  prepared  from 
the  carbonate — 

L2C03-t-2HC7H6  0a  =^p'j^^O^  +  Hg  O  +  C  O3. 

74  244  256 

In  a  wedgwood  dish  put  one  ounce  avoirdupois  of  carbonate  mixed 
with  nine  ounces  of  water.  Heat  gently,  and  add  benzoic  acid 
gradually  until  effervescence  is  no  longer  produced.  About  three 
and  a  quarter  ounces  will  be  required.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  stir- 
ring constantly,  and  reducing  the  heat  towards  the  dose  of  the 
operation.     The  yield  will  be  nearly  three  and  a  half  ounces. 

By  following  this  process,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and 
consequently  less  evaporation,  will  be  needed  than  if  the  benzoic  acid 
be  dissolved  and  the  carbonate  added  thereto.  If  impurities  or  any 
discoloration  of  the  benzoic  acid,  render  it  necessary  to  filter  the 
solution,  three  ounces  more  water  may  be  added  before  evapora- 
tion ;  and,  if  required,  a  little  purified  animal  charcoal  may  be  used. 
The  benzoate  can  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  withdrawing  the  heat, 
and  setting  the  solution  aside  immediately  after  the  benzoic  add  iti 
all  added. 

Watts  says  the  lithium  salt  of  benzoic  acid  is  uncrystallizable. 
This  is  incorrect;  the  benzoate  may  be  crystallized  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  It  takes  the  form  of  glistening  pearly  scales, 
or  laminsB,  somewhat  resembling  iodide  of  cadmium,  but  less 
lustrous.  The  crystals  feel  soapy  or  greaay  to  the  touch ;  have  a 
cool,  sweetish,  and  not  disagreeable  ta^te,  and  are  perfectly  per- 
manent in  the  air.     The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  salt  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  three  and  a  half  parts  of  water 
at60°F.;  in  two  and  a  half  parts  at  212°  F.;  and  in  ten  parts  of 
cold  alcohol  of  '838  sp.  gr. 
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Preparation  of  Cantharidme  Tissue.    E.  Rosenberg.    {Ghem. 
and  Drug, J  1875,  44;  from  Pharm.  Zeit.fur  Emsland.)     A  solntion 
is  prepared  of  5*5  grams  turpentine,  2  grams  sandarac,  and  8  to  10 
drops  oliye  oil,  in  180  grams  of  cantharidine  ether.     The  solution 
is  then  applied  to  silk  taffeta,  extended  on  a  firame  (the  taffeta  must 
hare  been  previously  treated  twice  with  isinglass  solution  and  dried), 
four  times  in  succession,  quickly  and  uuiformly :  a  flat  brush  is  the 
best  to  use.     The  cloth  must  be  allowed  to  dry  completely  after 
each  application  before  the  next  is  made.     After  the  last  coat  the 
taffeta  is  once  more  treated  with  a  spirituous  solution  of  isinglass. 
The  isinglass  solution  is  obtained  by  steeping  15  grams  of  the  best 
finely  cut  isinglass  in  150  grams  spirit  of  wine,  of  32  per  cent.,  sub- 
sequently boiling  two  or  three  times,  straining,  and  lastly  adding 
40  drops  of  glycerin.      To  prepare  cantharidine  ether,  90  grams 
of  coarsely  powdered  cantharides  are  pat  into  a  retort  with  600 
grams  spirits  of  wine  of  92  per  cent.,  205  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled.     After  cooling,  express 
and  again  boil  the  residue  in  the  retort  with  570  grams  of  spirit 
sad  195  drops  of  diluted  acid,  and  again  express.     The  spirit  is 
reooyered  from  the  mixed  liquids  by  distillation,  and  the  residue 
mixed  with  water.    After  standing  one  hour  the  fat  which  separates 
is  removed  and  washed,  and  the  wash  water  agitated  with  the  re- 
maining fluid  and  180  grams  ether.    After  the  ether  has  separated 
from  the  add  liquid,  it  is  removed  and  preserved  in  well  closed 
bottles.     In  application,  the  taffeta  is  simply  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  and  made  to  stick  by  gentle  pressure  and  smoothing  with 
the  finger.     By  moistening  with  somewhat  warm  water,  the  taffeta 
may  be  removed  at  pleasure  without  smarting :  in  other  respects  it 
more  than  satisfies  the  claims  usually  made  on  an  article  of  this 
mUure.     The  active  principle  being  closed  between  two  gelatinous 
layers,  its  efficacy  is  not  impaired  even  after  very  long  keeping. 
The  action  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  causes  no  smarting. 

The  Action  of  Sunlight  on  Olive  OiL  L.  Moschin.  {Land/mrih' 
schafd.  VersuchssicUiony  xv.,  1;  Ohem,  and  J>rug.y  1875,  115.)  The 
author  says  that  an  exposure  of  one  month  to  sunlight  suffices  to 
produce  a  complete  change  in  the  colour  of  olive  oil,  without  any 
alteration  of  the  specific  gravity.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  oil 
BO  treated,  the  latter  assumes,  not  a  greenish  colour,  but  a  reddish 
yellow ;  with  nitric  acid  or  caustic  soda,  a  whitish  colour  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  oil  be  set  in  an  open  vessel,  it  still  retains  after  a 
month  the  property  of  thickening  under  the  influence  of  fumes  of 
nitric  acid ;  after  three  months  the  oil,  though  changed  in  colour, 
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loses  this  property,  and  does  not  tbicken  even  when  acted  upon  by  a 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  which  is  saturated  with  nitric  acid. 
The  oil  altered  by  sunlight  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  a  somewhat 
rancid  smell  and  taste,  and  easily  dissolves  aniline  red,  becoming 
intensely  coloured.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  olive 
oil  can  only  be  distinguished  from  others  by  means  of  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  or  caustic  soda  when  in  the  normal  state ;  and  that  the 
use  of  aniline  red,  recommended  by  Jacobson  for  the  detection  of 
free  fatty  acids  in  falsified  oil,  may  lead  to  the  condemnation  of 
an  oil  which  has  become  somewhat  rancid  from  the  action  of  sun- 
light. Olive  oil  in  the  normal  condition  holds  in  solution  a  yellow- 
ish substance  which  is  coloured  green  by  acids,  and  which  is  de- 
composed by  sunlight,  so  that  it  reacts  neither  with  acids  nor  with 
caustic  soda.  Besides  this,  uncombined  acids  are  formed  under  the 
influence  equally  of  sunlight  and  of  acid  bodies,  and  the  oleine  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  elaidin. 

The  Belations  of  the  Atropines.  K.  Calmberg.  (Archivder 
Phami.,  Nov.,  1874,  422;  Ghem.  and  Drug.,  1875,  115.)  The 
author  says  that  the  identifying  reactions  of  atropine,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Pharmacopoeia  (Germ.),  do  not  correspond  in  respect 
of  its  behaviour  towards  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  With  the  first 
named  acid  it  immediately  takes  a  faint  yet  permanent  brown  colour 
(due  to  carbonization),  and  with  nitric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves 
much  more  easily  than  in  sulphuric,  it  does  not  assume  the  faintest 
yellowish  tinge :  when  this  acid  is  added  to  it  in  a  watch  glass,  or  a 
small  test  tube,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which  from  the 
first  moment  is  not  more  pronounced  in  tinge  than  the  nitric  acid 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dobereiner  and  Dafios,  the 
identity  of  this  dangerous  poison  may  be  established  beyond  a  donbi 
by  means  of  gold  chloride  and  tincture  of  iodine.  The  first  of  these 
causes  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  atropine  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipit&te,  and  the  second  one  of  a  kermes-brown  colour. 

Detection  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Rosemary  in  Kachine 
Oils,  especially  in  Olive  OiL  M.  Burstyn.  (Dingler's  Fdyt 
Journ,,  214,  300.)  Olive  oil  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  machine 
oil,  is  frequently  mixed  -with  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  rosemary 
with  the  intention  of  rendering  it  unfit  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
author  recommends  the  following  improved  process  for  the  detec- 
tion of  such  an  admixture  : — 

If  a  sample  of  the  olive  oil  be  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  nothing  but  the  free  acids  and  a  small  trace 
of  the  oil  are  dissolved  by  the  latter  (see  Year-Book  of  Pharmacy. 
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1873,  354).  If,  however,  the  oil  contains  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of 
roaemaiy,  the  greater  part  of  these  will  pass  into  the  alcoholic  sola- 
tion.  After  a  few  honrs'  rest  the  alcoholic  stratam  is  separated  from 
the  oil,  and  distilled  on  a  water  bath ;  the  acids  will  remain  in  the 
residne  while  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  with  the  alcohol,  and  may 
be  detected  in  the  distillate  hy  the  tnrbidity  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  provided  it  amounts  to  not  less  than  0*1  per  cent,  per 
Tolume.  'For  the  detection  of  smaller  quantities,  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  should  be  carefuUj  added  to  the  distillate, 
when  a  distinct  pink  coloration  will  be  prod  need  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids,  which  is  best  seen  by  holding  the  test 
tube  against  a  piece  of  white  paper.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate, 
aud  gives  a  decided  result,  even  if  the  distillate  contains  no  more 
^*°  I  a  i  0  0  ^^  o*^  ^^  turpentine  or  rosemary.  In  the  presence  of 
larger  quantities  the  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  pink  colour  as  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  Which  of  the  two  volatile  oils  is  present  can 
be  decided  by  the  odour  of  the  distillate,  especially  on  being  mixed 
with  water. 

Crystallized  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  M.  Berthelot.  (Joum,  de 
Pharm,  et  de  Ghim.y  4th  series,  xxi.,  183 ;  Phami.  Joum,,  3rd  series, 
v.,  745.)  The  anthor  describes  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  which 
he  believes  had  not  previously  been  obtained  pure  in  an  isolated 
Rtate ;  the  crystalline  substance  that  is  sold  in  commerce  under  this 
Dame  being  ordinarily  an  acid  salt  analogous  to  the  binacetate  of 
])otash  formerly  met  with,  and  containing  acetimide  when  it  has 
l«en  prepared  with  heat. 

The  author  states  that  the  true  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  solid  form  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  finishing  the  operation  at  a  low 
temperature.  In  operating  he  dissolves  glacial  acetic  acid  in  caustic 
ammonia  in  a  cooled  retort,  taking  care  to  add  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  crystallization  during  the  saturation,  which  would  give  an 
unperfect  product.  The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  in  a  water  bath 
•n  a  carrent  of  ammoniacal  gas  until  the  liquid  solidifies  upon  cool- 
ing. It  is  then  introduced  into  a  large  capsule,  which  is  placed 
under  a  large  bell  glass  with  caustic  lime,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gaseous  ammonia  is  injected  under  the  glass.  After  an 
interval  of  several  days,  the  bell-glass  is  removed,  the  crystalline 
nia88  is  coarsely  broken  up  so  as  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  the 
^^monia  vapoxu*,  and  the  capsule  is  replaced  over  the  lime  with 
niore  gaseous  ammonia.  The  operation  is  slow,  and  requires  several 
luonths  to  complete  it,  but  the  author  states  that  he  has  thus  pre- 
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pared  bj  it  some  hundreds  of  grams  of  perfectly  pare  acetate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  an  extremely  soluble  salt,  crystallizing  in  laige 
needles  analogous  to  nitrate  of  potash,  and  resembling  formiate  of 
ammonia.  The  salt  has  no  acid  reaction.  Its  analysis  yielded 
21-9  N H3,  the  formula  Cj H^ Og N Hg  requiring  220.  Its  solution 
in  water  disengaged  a  small  quantity  of  heat.  It  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  acetates  of  potash  and  of  soda,  which  are  also  obtained 
anhydrous  by  drying  them  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  which 
disengage  heat  in  dissolving. 

Freezing  Mixtures.  M.  Berthelot.  (Gomptes  Bendus,  Ixxviii., 
1173 ;  Fharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  202.)  The  researches  of  the 
author  upon  the  crystallized  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  have  supplied 
him  with  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  lowering  of  tem- 
perature which  these  hydrates  develop  when  mixed  with  snow  or 
powdered  ice.  Some  of  these  details  he  has  discussed  in  their  re- 
lation to  freezing  mixtures  in  general  in  a  paper  from  which  the 
following  is  taken.  It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  he  uses  the  old 
notation  (C  =  6,  0  =  8)  throughout. 

The  thermic  effect  which  is  produced  when  snow  is  mixed  with 

solid  crystallized  bihydrated   sulphuric  acid  is  the  sum  of  three 

effects,  viz., — the  fusion  of  the  acid,  which  absorbs  heat ;  the  fusion 

of  the  snow,  which  also  absorbs  heat ;  and  the  combination  of  the 

two  liquids,  which  disengages  heat.     Thus,  for  example,  with  three 

parts  of  acid  and  eight  parts  of  water — that  is  to  say,  in  equivalents, 

S  O4  H,  H  0  (58  grams)  and  17  H  O  (153  grams)— both  bodies  solid 

and  taken  at  0° — 

Heatnnlte. 
The  melting  of  S  O4  H,  H  0  absorbs,  according  to 

the  author's  experiment —     1,840 

The  melting  of  17  H  0,  according  to  M.  Desains, 

absorbs »  12,155 

Upon  the  union  of  S  O4  H,  H  0  with  17  HO  the 

two  liquid  bodies  disengage    ....     4-     4,900 


-     9,016 

This  is  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  211  grams  of  the  mix- 
ture. To  ascertain  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  it  is  sufficient 
to  divide  it  by  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  mixture  and  itt; 
specific  heat.     Thus — 

-  9,015  -r  (211  X  0-813)  =  -  52-6^. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  at  a  lower  initial  temperature  and 
with  ingredients  previously  cooled,  a  calculation  based  upon  the 
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formula  which  expresses  the  variation  of  the  heat  of  reactions  with 
the  temperatnre,  shows  that  the  heat  absorbed  increases  by  the 
variation  of  the  heat  of  combination  =  ~  (0*1715  -  0089  heat  nnits), 
or  about  ^^-^  for  each  degree  less  in  the  initial  temperature.  Com- 
mencing at  —  20^,  the  additional  lowering  would  be  62°,  and  so  on, 
increasing  but  slowly,  in  proportion  as  the  initial  temperature  is 
lower. 

If  the  bihydrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  liquid  state,  be  employed 
at  0°,  the  heat  absorbed  would  be  only  -  7155  heat  units,  and  the 
lowering  -  42°.  Commencing  at  -  20°,  it  would  be  -  50°,  which 
woald  lead  to  a  final  temperature  of  -  70°. 

Lastly  the  monhydrated  sulphuric  acid  liquid,  S  O4  H,  in  the 
presence  of  18  H 0,  solid,  starting  at  zero,  will  absorb  only  4025 
heat  units,  producing  -  23*7°. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  absorption  of  heat  and  lowering  of 
temperatnre  vary  a  little  with  the  initial  temperature,  the  final  tern- 
peratore  being  increasingly  lower  in  proportion  as  the  operation  is 
commenced  with  a  mixture  previoasly  more  cooled.  The  only  limit 
is  the  freezing  point  of  the  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
bat  that  point  is  excessively  low. 

It  has  been  found  by  previous  authors  that  a  cold  of  32*5°  can  be 
obtained  with  three  parts  of  snow  and  one  part  of  liquid  sulphuric 
^d,  containing  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  additional  water.  An 
analogous  mixture,  with  its  ingredients  previously  cooled  to  —  7° 
would  lower  the  temperature  to  -  51°.  From  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tory,  mercury  has  been  congealed  with  similar  mixtures  of  snow 
and  sulphuric  acid.  MM.  Pierre  and  Puchot,  in  recent  experiments, 
have  obtained  only  -  26°  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  crystallized 
bihydrate  and  e^ht  parts  of  pounded  ice. 

All  these  numbers  are  below  those  deduced  by  theory,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  heat  is  difi'ased  between  the  mixed 
substances  and  their  surroundings ;  radiation  leads  to  considerable 
I068.  Besides,  and  this  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  differences 
observed,  one  portion  of  the  ice  remains  solid,  and  diminishes 
proportionally  the  cold  obtained.  SnoW  is  preferable  to  ice  in  this 
^pect. 

During  last  century,  it  was  principally  by  means  of  mixtures  of 
^nte  nitric  acid  and  ice  that  operations  for  the  solidification  of 
mercury  were  conducted,  a  problem  that  greatly  interested  the 
cbemiflts  of  former  days.  The  following  is  the  calculation  relative  to 
one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  of  these  mixtures.  With  a 
mixtore  of  nitric  acid  (N  Og  H  +  3  H  O)  and  twice  its  weight  of 
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snow  (10  H3O2),  the  heat  absorbed,  starfcing  at  0°,  is  11*000  heat 
units,  the  lowering  of  temperature  -  56°. 

Grenerally,  the  artificial  prod  action  of  cold  depends  upon  the 
following  artifices,  either  alone  or  combined  in  the  same  opera- 
tion : — 

1.  Transformation  of  a  liqaid  or  a  solid  into  gas  (yaporizatioQ 
of  ether  or  salphurous  acid,  treatment  of  a  bicarbonate  with  an 
acid). 

2.  Liquefaction  of  a  solid  in  contact  with  a  liqaid  (solution  of 
salts)  or  with  another  solid  (crystallized  sulphuric  acid  and  ice,  ice 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  etc.). 

3.  Chemical  reaction  efi^ected  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  with  the 
formation  of  substances  the  solution  of  which  would  absorb  more 
heat  than  that  of  the  primitive  compounds  (solution  of  an  alkaliae 
acetate,  and  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  according  to  the  author  s  ex- 
periments) ;  or  the  formation  of  bodies  that  gradually  decompose  in 
the  liquid,  such  as  the  salts  of  feeble  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and 
a  solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia),  the  acids,  salts, 
etc. 

4.  Whatever  be  the  reaction  employed,  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature (t  ~  t{)  may  be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  heat 
absorbed  in  the  reaction  (QO1  the  weight  of  the  substances,  between 
which  it  is  distributed  ip,p'),  and  their  respective  specific  heats 


'1"      2^c 

This  reduction  changes  slowly  with  the  initial  temperature  (0  as 
long  as  Q(  is  considerable  and  the  specific  heats  can  be  regarded 
as  constant.  But  it  is  limited  by  the  freezing  points  of  the  saline 
solutions,  which  do  not  admit  of  the  indefinite  reduction  of  the 
temperature. 

It  should  be  observed  that  no  other  system  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  refrigeration  comparable  to  that  produced  by  the  integral 
transformation  of  a  liquid  into  gas,  as  may  be  asoertained  by  cal- 
culation. For  example,  ether  in  vaporizing  produces  a  lowering  of 
temperature  theoretically  of  - 192®  C. ;  sulphide  of  carbon  of  -  6S0" 
C. ;  liquefied  ammonia  of  -  460°  C. ;  and  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
of  ~  4i0°  C.  But  the  refrigeration  is  arrested  at  points  far  short  of 
these  ;  which  arises  from  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid 
that  is  changed  into  gas  becoming  so  feeble  that  the  cold  prodoced 
in  u  given  time  is  compensated  by  the  ambient  radiation,  by  which 
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it  becomes  relieated.  In  fact,  the  cold  produced  by  the  vaporization 
of  a  liquid,  even  in  a  vacnam,  scarcely  allows  of  the  lowering^  of 
the  temperature  more  than  60°  to  80°  C.  below  the  boiling  point  of 
such  liquid  under  atmospheric  pressure ;  hitherto  only  in  a  single 
case,  the  congelation  of  water,  has  100°  been  exceeded.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  these  figures,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  show 
that  no  process  of  refrigeration  is  comparable  to  vaporization ;  and 
the  same  result  has  been  arrived  at  industrially.  But  M.  Berthelot 
iA  of  opinion  that  a  better  directed  employment  of  the  sources  of 
cold,  which  theory  indicates  to  be  at  our  disposal  in  liquefied  gases, 
should  make  it  possible  to  go  much  lower  than  has  been  done  at  ' 
present,  and  to  approach  nearer  to  that  actual  zero  which  appears 
to  be  about  -  273°  C. 

Lat«nt  Pepsin.  G.  W.  C.  Phillips.  (Pharmacist,  viii.,  200.) 
The  researches  of  Scheffer,  Symes,  and  others,  have  led  pharmacists 
and  medical  men  to  assume  that  pepsin  cannot  exist  in  the  presence 
of  alcohol,  and  that  the  wines  and  elixirs  of  pepsin,  therefore,  do  not 
contain  the  principle  in  an  active  condition.  This  theory  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  author,  who  states  that  pepsin  does  exist  in  a  marked 
degree  in  all  well  prepared  wines  and  elixirs,  and  only  needs  proper 
treatment  to  bring  out  its  full  chemical  and  medicinal  efiects.  His 
statement  is  supported  by  the  following  experiments  : — 

One  ounce  of  Boudault's  wine  of  pepsin  was  digested  with  120 
grains  of  coagulated  albumen  at  a  temperature  of  98°  F.  for  thi*ee 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  albumen  was  examined  and 
weighed.  The  only  apparent  effect  this  treatment  had  upon  it 
was  to  colour  it  brown,  and  harden  it ;  a  slight  decrease  in  weight 
was  probably  owing  to  loss  of  water.  * 

This  experiment  was  repeated  without  alteration  in  the  quanti- 
ties ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water  to  the  wine  of  pepsin.  At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  the 
albumen  was  again  examined.  It  had  decreased  in  weight  thirty 
grains,  and  presented  the  characteristic  appearance  of  albumen 
which  has  been  acted  upon  by  pepsin ;  the  sharp  angles  were  gone, 
and  in  their  place  a  granular  surface  was  presented. 

Another  experiment  with  the  same  quantities,  the  water  being  in- 
creased to  three  ounces,  showed  a  decrease  in  the  albumen  of  fifty 
grains.  A  sample  of  the  wine  of  pepsin  used  in  these  experiments 
was  then  examined  to  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  it  con- 
tained. Horseley's  process,  given  in  the  Chemical  News  of  October 
19, 1861,  was  employed,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  eight  per  cent, 
of  free  alcohol. 
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The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Phillips  from  these  and  other  experi- 
ments is  this: — That  while  a  carefnllj  made  wine  of  pepsin,  not 
containing  over  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  maj  and  does  contain  pep- 
sin, that  it  exists  in  a  latent  state,  and  that  when  dilated  with  the 
jnices  of  the  stomach,  at  the  normal  temperature  of  that  organ,  it 
regains  its  activity,  and  will  perform  its  digestive  functions. 

Atropia  as  an  Antidote  to  PoisonouB  Mushrooms.  Dr.  T.  Lander 
B ru nto n,  P.R.S.     (Brit  Med.  Joum.,  No.  724,  p.  61 7.)     One  of  the 
most  perfect  instances  of  antagonism  is  the  power  of  atropia  to 
counteract  the  poisonous  principle  of  mushrooms.     This  principle 
seems  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  different  species  of 
mushroom,  for  they  all  seem  to  have  similar  actions.     The  Agarious 
mtLscariiis,  A.  phaUoideSj  A,  pantherinus,  Bohtus  Satanasy  and  Sut" 
sula  foetens,  all  resemble  one  another  in  action ;  but  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  same  sort  of  fungus  may  vary  in  different  individuals. 
They  all  act  more  or  less  on  the  intestinal  canal  and  heart,  and  ap- 
parently  also  on  the  brain.     The  usual  symptoms  are  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach,  vomiting,  purging,  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  neck, 
want  of  breath,  giddiness,  fainting,  prostration,  and  stupor.     Some- 
times the  intestinal  symptoms  are  most  prominent ;  at  other  times 
the  cerebral  ones.     The   most  extraordinary  action  of  poisonous 
mushrooms  is  upon  the  heart.     The  active  principle  of  the  AgaHcHs 
mAMcarius^    or    Amanita    miiscaria,   was    separated    by   Professor 
Schmiedeberg  of  Strasburg,  and  named  by  him  musoarin.      The 
merest  trace  of  this  alkaloid  will  arrest  the  pulsations  of  the  frog^'s 
heart  almost  instantaneously,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  beating  again 
unless  its  effect  be  counteracted.     But  if  a  minute  quantity  of 
atropia  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  organ  it  will  begin  to  pnl- 
sate  again,  and  will  go  on  beating  for  a  long  time.      The  author  has 
stopped  the  motions  of  a  frog's  heart  by  dropping  a  little  dilate 
muscarin  upon  it,  and  has  again  made  it  pulsate  after  it  had  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless  for  no  less  than  four  hours.     Muscarin 
does  not  stop  the  heart  of  mammals  so  readily  as  that  of  the  frog, 
but  it  renders  the  pulse  slower,  and  intermissions  are  sometimes 
noticed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms.      A  little  atropia  at 
once  counteracts  the  effect  of  musoarin  cm  the  heart  in  twi^m»wft|g 
just  as  it  does  in  the  frog. 

But,  besides  this  remarkable  effect  of  muscarin  on  the  heart,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Schmiedeberg,  it  possesses  one  no  leas  eztia- 
ordinary  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Intense  dyspnoea  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  symptoms  produced  by  the  poison.  This  ^mptom 
and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  arteries  by  which  it  is  accom- 
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paoied,  are  proved  by  the  aathor's  experiments  to  be  due  to  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  dyspncoa,  as  well 
as  the  other  symptoms  of  mascarin  poisoning,  disappears  in  animals 
almost  immediately  affcer  the  injection  of  atropia,  and,  indeed, 
Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  describe  an  experiment  in  which  the  nse 
of  this  antidote  during  the  death  struggle  completely  restored  a  dog 
which  had  been  poisoned  by  muscarin.  They  therefore  recommend 
that  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  the  stomach  should  be 
emptied,  and  then  atropia  injected  subcutaneously.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that,  in  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  tickling  the  fauces 
Reems  to  prove  much  more  efficacious  in  producing  vomiting  than 
the  administration  of  tartar  emetic.  The  antidote  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  either  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  belladonna  or  liquor 
atropia;  but  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  prefer  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, on  account  of  the  more  rapid  absorption  and  speedy  action 
of  the  dmg,  as  well  as  the  more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  dose. 
The  dose  for  subcutaneous  injection  should  be  about  one  hundredth 
of  a  grain,  or  about  one  minim  of  the  liquor  atropi»  sulphatis 
(B.P.),  repeated  if  necessary  until  the  dyspnooa  is  relieved. 

Hercnrial  Ointment  of  Commerce.  J.  A.  Muthersbough. 
(Abstract  of  an  inaugural  essay ;  Amer,  Joum.  Pharm.,  4th 
series,  iv.,  409.)  In  consideration  of  the  varying  strength  of  the 
mercurial  ointment  as  found  in  the  market,  the  author  thought 
that  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  its  variation  in 
strength,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  results,  is  con- 
siderable. Ten  samples  of  the  ointment  were  obtained  from  differ- 
ent establishments,  and  in  each  and  every  case  they  were  represented 
to  be  the  officinal  article.  100  grains  of  these  ointments  yielded 
respectively :  1,  48^  grs. ;  2,  48^  grs. ;  3,  48  grs. ;  4,  46  grs. ; 
5,  30  grs. ;  6,  30  grs. ;  7,  26  grs. ;  8,  25  grs. ;  9,  24  grs. ;  and  10, 
22  grains  of  mercury.  The  experiments  were  all  conducted  alike 
and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  process  employed  to  separate 
the  mercury  was  as  follows  :  *100  grains  ointment  were  put  into  a 
large  test  tube,  with  one  finid  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  and  boiled 
imtil  the  grease  separated  and  floated  on  the  surface,  the  liquid 
portion  was  then  separated  from  the  black  powder ;  to  this  powder 
another  fluid  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  was  added,  and  the  whole 
hoiled  until  the  mercury  ran  into  a  globule ;  the  liquid  portion  was 
wparated  as  before,  the  mercury  washed  with  benzin  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  fat,  and  finally  washed  with  water,  dried  and  weighed. 
The  ointments  that  yielded  from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of  mercury, 
n^T  ^  considered  as  being  of  full  strength,  as  in  separating  it  by 
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the  above  process  there  is  a  slight  loss,  say  of  about  2^  per  cent. 
to  5  per  cent.  A.  sample  of  mercarial  ointment  known  to  contain 
one  tbird  of  mercury  was  examined  by  this  process,  and  yielded  the 
requisite  amount  of  mercury.  Three  samples  of  blue  mass  were 
also  tested  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  each  case  they  were  found  to 
be  of  the  officinal  strength. 

lanimentum  BelladoiinsB.  G.  Umney.  {Pharm.  Journ,^  Srd 
series,  v.,  281.)  The  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  bella- 
donna liniment  made  according  to  the  B.P.  process,  and  the  same 
preparation  obtained  from  a  proportionate  quantity  of  alcoholic 
extract  (prepared  by  the  complete  exliaustion  of  the  root)  induced 
the  author  to  perform  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  exhaustion  of  belladonna  root  by 
maceration  and  slow  percolation.  Knowing  from  experience  the 
unsuitability  of  the  coarsely  powdered  root  for  the  preparation  of  a 
liniment  of  the  B.P.  strength,  he  worked  with  a  moderately  fine 
powder,  passing  through  a  sieve  of  40  to  50  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch. 

100  grams  of  this  root,  thoroughly  moistened  with  spirit,  tightly 
packed  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  three 
days,  were  slowly  percolated  until  100  c.c.  had  passed  through. 
The  residue  was  treated  with  spirit,  and  similarly  percolated  until 
four  other  portions,  each  of  100  c.c,  were  obtained. 

The  extractive  each  contained  was  determined  by  evapor- 
ation and  drying  at  100°  C,  until  the  weight  was  constant.  The 
results  were : — 

1st  percolate 7*58   grams  of  extract 

2nd 431 

3rcl 8-08 

4th       , 2-26 

6th 1-64 

The  first  percolate  was  charged  with  green  colouring  matter, 
which  was  less  perceptible  in  the  second,  and  almost  absent  in  the 
other  three. 

The  total  extract  obtained  from  the  root  was  upwards  of  18  per 
cent.  (1875)  of  which — 

1st  percolate  contained 40'4  per  cent. 

2nd      „  , 2*J-9      M 

8rd       „  16-4      „ 

4th       „  , 120      „ 

6th       „  „ 8-3      „ 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  even  under    very    favourable 
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Circumstances  the  root  in  the  liniment  of  belladonna  is  not  even  half 
ezhansted  (40  per  cent.),  at  the  stage  at  which  the  B.  P.  directs  the 
percolation  to  be  stopped,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  operating  on  coarsely  powdered  root,  little  more  than  one 
third  (33'3  per  cent.)  is  extracted  in  the  first  percolate. 

It  wonld  seem  to  be  possible  nnder  favourable  circumstances,  by 
operating  upon  very  fine  powder,  to  prepare  a  liniment  from  half 
the  quantity  of  root,  almost  as  strong  in  extractive  (and  probably  in 
its  percentage  of  alkaloid)  as  the  present  officinal  preparation. 

The  different  appearance  of  a  solution  of  extract  in  spirit,  and  the 
liniment  prepared  according  to  the  official  directions,  is  then  chiefly 
due  to  the  imperfect  and  uncertain  exhaustion  of  the  root,  and  also 
in  a  measure  to  the  concentration  of  the  green  colouring  previously 
referred  to  in  the  first  percolate. 

The  author  suggests  for  consideration  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  a  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
either  to  substitute  ten  ounces  of  the  root  in  fine  powder  for  the 
present  twenty  ounoes,  and  produce  finally  by  the  slowest  percolation 
twenty  fluid  ounces  of  liniment,  or  to  direct  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  alcoholic  extract  in  ten  parts  of  spirit  of  wine.  Either  of  these 
plans  would  give  more  uniform  results,  and  lessen  considerably  the 
loss  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  preparation  of  the  liniment. 

TiBctara  Qninia  Ammoniata,  B.F.  J.  E.  Brown.  (Pharm. 
Jowm,j  3rd  series,  v.,  281.)  The  writer  states  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  employing  heat  in  the  preparation  of  this  tincture,  as 
directed  in  the  appendix.  If  the  quinine  be  diffused  through  half 
the  given  quantiiy  of  proof  spirit^  then  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
previously  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  added,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken,  a  clear  solution  will  be  immediately  ob- 
tained. 

Approximative  EstimatioiL  of  the  Strength  of  Tery  small 
taaatities  of  Alcohol.  Prof.  G.  T.  Barfoed.  (Amer.  Jcmm. 
Pharm,,  1875,  7.)  It  being  sometimes  desirable  to  know  (at  least 
approzimatively)  the  strength  of  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
the  author  recommends  to  moisten  small  slips  of  filtering  paper 
thoroughly  with  the  alcohol,  and  set  fire  to  them.  I^  after  the 
alcohol  has  burned  out,  the  paper  slips  catch  fire  readily,  the  alcohol 
must  be  stronger  than  80  per  cent. ;  if  the  paper  barely  catches  fire, 
the  strength  may  be  presumed  to  be  between  75  to  80  per  cent. ; 
if  it  does  not  catch  fire  at  all,  the  alcohol  cannot  be  stronger  than 
73-75  per  cent.  The  small  percentage  of  water  existing  in  strong 
^cohol  vaporises  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  alcohol,,  and  conse- 
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qnentlj  leaves  the  paper  dry.  Alcoihol  of  78  per  cent.,  or  weaker, 
leaves  the  paper  damp. 

It  will  he  seen  that  in  this  way  the  strength  of  even  five  drops  of 
alcohol  may  he  estimated. 

Note  on  the  Bectiflcation  of  Alcoholic  Liquids.  J.  IT.  Lloyd. 
(Amer,  Joum.  Fha/rm,,  4th  series,  v.,  247.)  After  flnid  extracts  are 
made,  there  is  a  very  considerable  amonnt  of  alcohol  left  within  the 
material  operated  npon,  whidi,  by  persons  having  no  dreg^still,  can 
be  recovered  only  hy  running  water  through  the  residue,  and  distal- 
ling  the  mixture ;  and  sometimes  the  manufacturer  is  considerably 
annoyed  by  a  tendency  which  the  runnings  from  certain  substances, 
such  as  sarsaparilla,  exhibit  for  the  formation  of  large  amounts  of 
froth,  which,  filling  the  still,  interrupts  the  process  by  coming  over 
with  the  alcohol. 

This  can  be  remedied  by  giving  the  runnings  an  acid  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Where  a  copper  still  is  used,  this  will  prove  un- 
objectionable, as  the  menstruum  will  not  corrode  copper. 

Preservative  Bffect  of  Chloroform  on  Vegetable  InftisionB,  etc 
J.  B.  Barnes,  F.G.S.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  441.)  In  a 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  December 
2nd,  1874,  the  author  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion which  he  received  from  Dr.  G.  Pritchard,  of  Ghreenstreet,  Kent, 
he  made  some  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  the  preservative  effect  of  chloroform.  He  found  that  vegetable 
infusions  of  the  B.P.  strength  will  keep  good  for  a  reasonable  time 
with  the  addition  of  five  minims  of  chloroform  to  eight  ounces  of 
infusion,  and  that  mucilage  of  acacia  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
will  keep  very  well  with  the  addition  of  one  minim  per  ounce.  The 
anthor  attributes  this  effect  of  chloroform  to  its  action  on  the  fer- 
mentable substance  held  in  solution,  as  he  found  that  the  same 
agent  prevents  alcoholic  fermentation  when  added  to  a  mixture  of 
yeast  and  infusion  of  malt.  Lactic  fermentation  also  is  diecked  by 
chloroform,  for  milk  containing  twenty  drops  of  this  substance  iu 
eight  ounces  remained  perfectly  good  for  over  five  days,  though  it 
was  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  occasionally  agitated.  The  anther's 
statements  received  further  support  from  a  contribution  on  the  same 
subject  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Barrett,  ^hich  was  read  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  Barnes  does  not  suggest  that  chloroform  should  he  added  to 
the  officinal  inftisions,  but  merely  records  the  hct  that  it  pooooooes 
preservative  properties. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
two  papers,  Mr.  Martindale  compared  the  action  of  chlorofonn  to 
that  of  carbolic  acid  and  other  antiseptics,  and  suggested  that  it 
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wonld  be  interestiog  to  know  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  salicylic 
acid  to  vegetable  infusions. 

An  Additional  Xethod  of  Testing  Olyoerin.  IVof.  B.  Godeffroj. 
(Pkarm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  441.)  The  methods  published  for  the 
examination  of  the  purity  of  glycerin  are  somewhat  tedious,  for  the 
8:lycerin  must  be  tested,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  specific  gravity, 
hut  also  by  means  of  all  possible  reagents  for  finding  out  of  impurities 
which  might  be  present.  The  author  has  now  found  a  method  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  testing  operations  are  much  simplified. 

If  pure  glycerin  be  placed  in  an  open  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible,  and  heated  np  to  150*^  Celsius,  it  will  begin  to  boil.  It  can 
now  be  ignited,  and  will  continue  to  burn  quietly  with  a  blue  and 
not  very  luminous  flame,  without  diffusing  the  least  smell  or  leaving 
behind  it  the  least  residue. 

When  the  glycerin  has  a  specific  gravity  below  that  of  pure 
glycerin,  it  will  boil  under  150°  Celsius,  bnt  at  the  moment  of  boil- 
ing it  cannot  be  ignited. 

If  metallic  salts  be  mixed  with  the  glycerin  they  will  remain  as 
residue  in  the  dish ;  the  same  would  be  the  case  when  more  highly 
organised  combinations  are  present;  these  remain  in  the  cup  as  a 
bla^  charred,  or  soot-like  residue. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  glycerin  can  be  ignited  very  easily  by 
means  of  a  cotton  wick,  and  continues  to  bum  without  smell ;  on 
extinguishing  the  flame  there  is  no  smell.  The  ordinary  commercial 
glycerin  of  specific  gravity  1*249  to  1*256  can  easily  be  ignited  by 
means  of  cotton ;  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  mode  of  ignition  tbat 
the  glycerin  be  anhydrous. 

Lead  Flaiter.  C.  Umney.  (Pharm.  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  701.) 
The  following  table  compiled  by  the  author  shows  the  proportions 
of  litharge  to  one  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  olive  oil,  or  of  lard 
and  oil,  or  lard  only,  as  formerly  used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  as  now  nsed  on  the  continents  of  Bnrope  and  America. 


PharmAOopcBla. 

Olive  Oil. 

Lard. 

Litharge. 

London,  1746  .... 

100 

660 

„        1824  . 

100 

66-0 

„        1861  , 

100 

68-8 

Dublin,  1850 

100 

64-6 

Edinburgh    . 

100 

49-9 

United  SUtes 

100 

»6 

Fnnoe     .    .    . 

50 

50 

600 

Germany.    . 

50 

60 

600 

Austria    .    . 

... 

100 

600 

Greeee     .    . 

100 

... 

65-6 

43-6 

_ 

British,  1864  ai: 

id] 

186 

7 

100 
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It  would  seem  from  this  table  that  the  amount  of  litharge  did,  and 
now  does,  vary  from  50  to  56  parts  to  100  by  weight  of  oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  oil,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  or  lard  only,  as  in 
Austria,  and  as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  no 
official  formula  in  any  Pharmacopoeia  has  given  a  proportion  of 
litharge  so  small  as  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

From  inquiry  made,  not  only  in  London  but  in  other  large  cities, 
he  finds  that  emp.  plumbi  is  seldom  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
official  formula  for  druggists'  use,  but  that  from  50  parts  to  60  parts  of 
litharge  to  100  parts  by  weight  of  oil  is  more  generally  adopted,  and 
that  in  no  case  (as  far  as  could  be  ascertained)  do  the  manufacturers 
of  the  adhesive  plaster  of  surgery  and  trade,  which  is  spread  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  annually,  use  the  lead  plaster  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  composition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  plaster  may  be 
described  as  a  lead  soap,  with  undecomposed  olive  oil,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  greasy  appearance  presented  by  a  piece  of  paper  when 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  plaster  is  spread,  from  its  great  proneness 
to  rancidity  upon  keeping,  and  from  the  following  experiment : — 

10  grams  of  lead  plaster  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  was 
thoroughly  beaten  with  5  grams  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  treated  to  exhaustion  with  alcohol  ('825),  the  measure  being 
finally  made  to  one  litre. 

The  B.P.  plaster  was  treated  by  precisely  the  same  method. 

The  resulting  solutions  of  potash  soap  (Clarke's  soap  test)  were 
then  estimated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (  =  *0001  gram 
Ca  C  O3  to  each  c.c). 

While  17  C.C.  of  the  soap  solution  made  from  the  P.L.  plaster 
produced  a  perfect  lather  with  100  c.c.  of  the  lime  test,  it  took  18*5 
c.c.  from  the  B.P.  plaster  to  produce  a  like  result,  showing  that 
there  was  in  the  latter  an  insufficiency  of  litharge  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  oil  present  into  a  lead  soap ;  for  had  sufficient  been 
present,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  plaster,  containing  as  it  does 
69'6  per  cent,  of  soap-forming  material  (oil)  against  65  per  cent, 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  would  have  produced  a  soap  test  of 
as  much  greater  strength  as  compared  to  that  from  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  plaster,  as  69*6  :  65  =  6'6  per  cent,  stronger. 

Mr.  Umney  does  not  pretend  that  the  proportions  for  lead  plaster 
can  be  calculated,  but  if  these  figures  mean  anything,  they  prove 
that  fr*ee  oil  is  unmistakably  present  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
lead  plaster.  He  argues  that  considering  the  proneness  of  olive  oil 
to  rancidity  after  protracted  boiling  and  exposure  to  air,  it  is  not 
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desirable  to  have  any  excess  of  it  present  in  adhesive  plaster ;  and 
that  a  plaster  with  a  larger  proportion  of  litharge  than  the  B.P. 
directs,  though  not  so  "  sticky  "  at  first,  possesses  more  permanent 
adhesiveness  than  that  of  the  B.P.  He  prefers  a  formula  which  is 
ahnost  identical  in  the  proportion  of  Utharg^  throaghont  the  world, 
to  one  opposed  to  the  nsages  of  trade,  and  which  the  mannf  actnrers 
of  adhesive  plaster  cannot  nse.  From  his  own  experience  and  that 
of  others,  he  recommends  the  following  simple  formula  for  adoption 
in  onr  national  Pharmacopoeia : — 

Litharge one  part. 

Olive  Oil two  parts. 

PhosphoniB  Pills.  W.  H.  Walling.  {Amer,  Joum,  Pharm., 
4th  series,  v.,  253.)  Having  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
Tarious  exoipients,  the  author  reconunends  the  following  formula : — 

B    Butter  of  Gaoao gr.  300 

Powdered  white  Castile  Soap  .                 .        gr.  200 
Phosphorus gr.    25 

Melt  the  butter  of  cacao  in  a  capsule,  transfer  to  a  quinine  bottle, 
add  phosphorus,  and  shake  vigorously ;  add  the  soap,  and  continue 
agitation,  applying  some  heat  if  necessary,  until  the  phosphorus  is 
aU  taken  up.  The  mass  is  easily  worked.  Make  into  five  hundred 
pills,  containing  one-twentieth  grain  of  phosphorus  each.  Coat 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  French  chalk.  They  will  stand  a 
dry  heat  of  110**  F.  without  running  together.  Their  behaviour 
under  heated  water  compared  with  other  excipients  is  as  follows  .— 
No.  1,  pills  made  according  to  the  foregoing  formula  ;  No.  2,  by 
Ballock  &  Crenshaw ;  No.  3,  by  Warner  &  Co. ;  and  No.  4  made 
with  balsam  of  toln. 

All  were  placed  in  water  at  90^  F.,  and  heat  gradually  raised. 
In  two  minutes  the  coating  on  No.  2  was  entirely  dissolved,  but  the 
pills  were  still  hard. 
In  five  minutes  No.  1  completely  liquefied. 

The  heat  was  now  up  to  98^  showing  little  effect  upon  No.  3,  and 
none  whatever  upon  No.  4. 

In  six  minutes  the  coating  on  No.  3  was  slowly  dissolving.  The 
heat  was  now  raised  to  110°.  No.  3  coating  dissolved.  No.  4 
softened,  but  retained  their  form.  After  half  an  hour's  digestion. 
Nob.  2  and  3  were  still  undissolved,  and  no  change  had  occurred  in 
No.  4.  These  simple  experiments  show  the  relative  solubility  in  the 
stomach  of  the  various  excipients  used  in  making  these  pills. 
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Ezperimenta  with  Pills  of  Fhosphonu  combixLed  with  yarioua 
Excipients.  Dr.  C.  G.  Frowert.  (Amer.  Joum.  Pha/rm,,  4th 
series,  7.,  254.) 

Sebies  I. 

Experiments  with  phosphoras  pills,  combined  with  the  excipient 
balsam  of  toltt,  containing  one  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphoras  in 
each  pilL     (No.  4  pill  in  preceding  paper.) 

Experiment  1. — Two  pills  were  taken  one  hoar  after  a  hearty 
meal,  bj  an  adnlt  male,  in  good  health.  Examination  of  isocea  ten 
hoars  afterwards  revealed  the  pills  as  entire  as  when  swallowed,  bat 
somewhat  softer. 

Experiment  2. — Another  person  swallowed  one  pill  half  an  hoar 
after  a  hearty  meal.  The  pill  was  recovered  eighteen  hoars  after- 
wards in  the  fasces, — hard,  aad  as  a  nncleas,  about  which  were 
gathered  feces  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Series  II. 

Experiments  with  phosphoras  pills,  combined  with  the  excipient 
silica^  coDtaining  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphoras  in  each  pill. 
(No.  2  pill  in  preceding  paper.) 

Ea^eriinent  1. — Three  pills  were  taken  by  the  same  party,  and 
under  the  same  circamstances  as  in  Experiment  1  of  tola  series. 
Examination  of  fseces  eight,  twenty,  and  thirty-two  hoars  thereafter 
revealed  no  trace  of  the  pills  in  that  form. 

Experiment  2. — Two  pills  were  taken  by  the  same  patient  as  iu 
experiment  2,  series  I.,  under  the  same  condition. 

No  traces  of  pills  in  £»ces  in  three  sacceediag  evacuations. 

Series  III. 

Experiments  with  pills  of  phosphorus,  combined  with  the  exci- 
pient cacao  butter,  containing  one  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphoras 
in  each  pill.     (No.  1  pill  in  preceding  paper.) 

Experiment  1. — Same  subject  as  in  preceding  experiments,  and 
under  same  circumstances.  Two  pills  were  taken.  In  half  an  hour 
breath  heavy,  with  odour  of  phosphorus. 

After  fourteen  hours  the  fedces  were  examined ;  they  showed  no 
vestige  of  the  pills. 

Experim^ent  2.-^Patient  No.  2  swallowed  two  pUls,  one  hour 
after  a  hearty  meal.  Odour  detected  in  breath  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  No  traces  of  the  pills  were  found  in  the  faeces  in  succeeding 
discharges. 
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LifBid  Ssrtract  of  Eigot  A.  W.  Gerrard.  (Phwrm,  Journ., 
3rd  series,  v.,  805.)  Th»  aatlior  snggesto  several  altemtions  in  die 
process  for  the  prepaxaiioxi  o£  this  liquid  eztvact.  In  iiie  first  place 
he,  in  conunon  with  Mr.  Umney  and  oih^*8,  objects  to  treatment 
with  ether  as  a  wastefal  and  nnnecessary  proceeding,  finding  that 
the  rB8iiitaii;t  extracts  prepaiaad  with  or  without  ether  extraction  do 
not  differ  either  in  their,  therapeutic  eflEbots  or  in  their  pharznacen^ 
tical  valne.  In  the  second  place  he  reeommends  the  nse  of  six  pints 
of  cold  water  instead  of  the  three  pints  of  water  of  160^  F.,  as 
daring  the  contact  with  the  latter  i^e  ergot  swells,  and  the  mass 
assumes  a  senu^colloid  condition,  so  thatpresstng  and  straining,  the 
next  part  of  the  process,  is  absolutely  impracticable.  The  following 
process  is  recommended. 

Macerate  one  pound  of  ergot  in  four  {Ruts-  of  cold  distilled  water 
^r  twentj.four  hours,  then  transfer  to  a  muslin  strainer,  add  two 
more  pints  of  water,  and  when  this  too  has  passed  throagh,  press, 
evaporate  the  fluid  to  ten  ounces,  add  eight  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit;  after  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, and  strain  the  remainder  through  tow.  The  product  should  be 
made  to  measure  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  to  be  added  to  the  extract, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  one  fourth  of  its  volume  would 
be  preferable  to  one  half  of  its  volume  as  used  at  present.  The 
larger  amount  causes  the  separation  and  crystallization  of  large 
quantities  of  phosjdiates,  and  might  possiUy  interfere  with  the 
solubility  of  ecboline,  the  active  principle  of  ergot,  which,  according 
to  Wenzell,  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  crystals  which  abound  in  the  kept  extract,  and  which  accord* 
ing  to  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  consiat  of  acid  phosphate  of  sodium 
and  ammonium,  are  stated  by  the  writer  to  be  acid  phosphate  of 
potassium  with  a  trace  of  ammonium. 

A  New  ICethod  of  making  Skin^itoriM,  Medicated  Pessaries, 
and  Bougies.  Alexander  Ellis.  {Pharmu  Jaurn.,  3rd  series,  v., 
845.)  Take  a  sheet  of  moderately  stiff  glazed  paper  (note  paper 
will  do,  if  of  good  quality),  cut  it  into  pieces  of  about  three  inches 
square.  Pieces  of  less  size  will  do  if  the  operator  can  form  cones 
with  them,  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  three-inch  squares  will  be 
foand  the  most  convenient  to  work  with.  Taking  hold  of  these 
sqoares  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  turn  them 
into  cones  precisely  as  a  grocer  would  make  a  sugar  paper,  being 
particular  to  twist  the  bottom  evenly  and  tightly.  Now  cut  the  top 
off  evenly  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  that  the  cone  for  fifteen  grain 
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sappositories  will  measure  one  incli  in  length  inside,  the  diameter  at 
the  top  being  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  for  pessaries  of  one 
dram,  one  inch  and  three  eighths  deep,  diameter,  three  fourths  of 
an  inch.  Fill  these  cones  with  water,  and  insert  them  into  the 
months  of  one-ounce  phials ;  let  the  water  remain  in  them  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  when  they  may  be  emptied ;  they  are  then  fit  to 
receive  the  ingredients  of  the  suppository.  During  the  time  the 
moulds  are  being  folded  and  prepared,  the  cacao  butter  can  be  gently 
melted.  Allow  it  to  cool  until  it  becomes  of  a  creamy  consistence, 
or  so  as  it  will  run.  Stir  in  the  active  ingredient  which  has  previ- 
ously been  rubbed  up  on  a  slab  with  a  little  oil,  glycerin,  or  lard, 
such  as  its  nature  requires;  then  pour  into  the  moulds,  using  a 
glass  rod  to  direct  the  stream,  and  stirring  between  each  filling.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  suppositories  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to 
be  transferred,  with  the  paper  mould  still  on  them,  to  a  mortar  full 
or  a  stream  of  cold  water.  Let  them  remain  there  for  about  five 
minutes,  or  less  in  cold  weather,  when  they  can  be  taken  up  and 
the  paper  easily  detached,  commencing  l>y  unfolding  the  bottom  of 
the  cone.  The  suppositories  will  turn  out  perfectly  formed,  with 
perhaps  the  least  fringe  at  the  top,  which  may  be  pared  off  with  a 
pocket-knife. 

The  writer  has  lately  had  to  make  rods  one  and  a  half  inch  long 
by  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Tanner  in 
his  '*  Practice  of  Medicine."  These  may  be  made  by  taking  the 
same  kind  of  paper  as  used  for  suppository  moulds,  but  about  eight 
inches  square;  roll  it  on  the  counter  to  the  required  diameter, 
something  like  a  cartridge  mould.  Tie  it  with  shop  twine  in  the 
middle  and  at  each  end.  Seal  up  one  end  with  sealing-wax,  and  in- 
sert it  into  an  eight  ounce  bottle,  letting  it  pass  to  the  bottom.  Any 
number  of  these  moulds  may  be  made  at  a  time.  Now  proceed  as 
directed  for  suppositories,  and  when  the  rods  are  sufficiently  hardened, 
cut  the  twine,  place  them  on  a  slab,  when  the  paper  can  be  easily 
unrolled  from  them,  and  the  rods  cut  into  the  required  lengths. 

Examinations  of  some  Specimens  of  Opium.  Prof.  Fluckiger. 
(Pkarm,  Joum,,  3rd  series,  ▼.,  845.)  The  following  samples  have 
been  examined  in  the  author's  laboratory  mostly  by  Dr.  Bnri : — 

I.  Patna  garden  opium,  1838,  wrapped  in  wax.  Under  the 
microscope  it  was  seen  to  consist  for  a  large  part  of  nice  crystals,  and 
to  be  devoid  of  starch.  The  crystals  may  partly  consist  of  alkaloids, 
partly  of  sugar. 

II.  Medical  Indicm  opium,  1852-1853,  portion  of  a  square  brick. 
It  contained  large  crystals,  no  starch. 
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III.  Ahhuri  proviskni  opium,  Patna,  No.  5380  (see  also  "  Pharma- 
(x^nphia,"  p.  49).     Small  crystals,  no  starch. 

IV.  Oarden  Behar  opium ;  exquisitely  crystalline,  no  staroli. 

y.  Malwa  opinm,  portion  of  a  flat  cake.  This  was  not  distinctly 
ciystallized,  and  exhibited  namerons  starch  grains,  frandnlently  ad- 
mixed, starch  not  being  a  constituent  of  poppy  jaice. 

VL  8ind  opium,  No.  28 ;  large  crystals. 

Vn.  Hyderabad,  Sind. 

Vni.  Opium  from  Gandeishj  not  distinctly  crystallized,  contain- 
ing some  starch. 

IX.  Fersian  opium,  presented  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Howard  (1872), 
highly  crystalline,  no  starch. 

X.  Egyptian  government  opium,  from  Thebes,  as  exhibited  in 
1867,  Paris  Exhibition.     Not  distinctly  crystallized. 

XI.  Opium  produced  in  1828  at  Playford,  Suffolk;  containing 
large  crystals. 

XII.  English  opium,  1859,  from  Mr.  Morson.     Small  crystals. 
The  process  for  the  estimation  of  narcotine  and  morphine  was 

that  described  in  the  "  Pharmacographia,*'  p.  59.  The  extract  a  of 
the  following  table  is  that  afforded  by  means  of  boiling  ether,  with 
which  the  powdered  opinm  had  almost  absolutely  been  exhausted 
hj  repeating  the  treatment  with  ether  from  about  twenty  to  thirty 
times. 

The  extract  remaining  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  was  boiled 
with  acetic  acid,  1'04  sp.  gr.  This  liquid,  after  the  acid  had  been 
driven  off,  yielded  b,  crude  narcotine^  as  a  crystalline  brownish  mass. 
It  was  washed  with  ether,  and  then  afforded  d,  purified  narcoHne. 
Under  e,  the  difference  between  a  and  h,  representing  the  amount  of 
icaxy  matter,  is  calculated.  It  includes  also  the  oily  matter,  with 
which  the  Persian  opium.  No.  IX.,  is  impregnated,  as  well  as  a  little 
wax  in  the  case  of  sample  I. 

In  exhausting  the  opium  with  ether  a  slightly  yellowish  fluid  is 
obtained,  which  displays  a  bluish  fluorescence,  due  to  an  unknown 
constituent  of  the  drug. 

Before  precipitating  the  morphine,  the  aqueous  solution  was  con- 
centrated in  order  to  get  a  smaller  volume.  It  afforded  e,  the  crude 
dried  morphine,  which,  after  twice  or  three  times  repeated  recrystal- 
lization,  finally  furnished  /,  purified  morphine.  This  purification  of 
morphine  cannot  be  performed  without  a  loss  of  morphine;  the 
real  practical  percentage  of  that  alkaloid  may  therefore  more  cor- 
i^ly  be  regarded  as  somewhat  superior  to  the  figpires/.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  apply  a  process  furnishing  the  exact  percentage  ;  yet 
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there  is,  as  far  as  the  aathor  knows,  no  snch  method  ihoroagbly 
satis&ctory.  He  had  been  stmck  with  the  very  large  difierepancy, 
in  the  Indian  opium,  of  the  fignres  under  e  and  /,  which  he  thinks 
is  larger  than  in  opium  from  Asia  Minor.  Anothw  iact  well  worth 
considering  is  the  usually  low  percentage  of  mcnphine  of  Indiia 
opium,  narcotine  being  frequently  present  to  a  laiger  amount  This 
has  already  been  ppinted  out  in  the  ^'  Pharmacographia,*'  p.  57.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  this  is  of  no  consequence  for  the  Chinese 
consumption,  yet  possibly  it  will  be  so  some  day  if  the  home  prod1l^ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  further  increases.  Perhaps  a  more  oar^l  pre- 
paration of  the  Indian  opium  would  at  least  prove  of  importance,  not 
60  much  with  reg^d  to  the  smokers  of  the  drug  as  to  the  possibilitj 
of  extracting  morphine  from  Indian  opium  profitably.  It  is  not 
needful  to  point  out  that  this  would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  just  mentioned  are  the  foUowiag :— 


I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI.  ivn. 

vm. 

DLl  X. 

XI.  xn 

a.  Ethereal  extract,  i.«., 

residiie  dried  after 

the  evaporation  of 

the  ether.     .     .     . 

24-2 

21-7 

220 

20-6 

14-1 

17-4  20-4 



250  23-7 

18-1  i^'f' 

h.  Crude  narcotine  .     . 

100 

^9-0 

8-6 

7-6 

7-6 

8-0    9-7 



10-2  12-2 

9-3  11'' 

c.  Wax;  difference  be- 

1 

tween  a  and  b    .    . 

14-2 

12-7 

13-5 

13-0 

6-6 

9-4 ,10.7 



14-8  11-6 

8-8  12^' 

d.  Purified  narcotine    . 

4-0 

61 

5-5 

4-6 

4-7 

31 

6-4 

7-7 

6-4 

8-7 

60  ^l 

e.  Crude  morphine  .     . 

11-2 

11-2 

14-1 

10-6 

14-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

;.  Purified  morpM'iie     . 

8-6 

4-3 

3-5 

4-6 

61 

3-8 

3-2 

607 

71 

6'8|4-3.»-- 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  how  great  and  exoeedinglj 
variable  may  be  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  crude  and 
of  purified  morphine,  and  that  a  reliable  method  for  the  estimatioD 
of  morphine  in  opium  is  still  a  desideratum. 

On  the  use  of  Tannic  Acid  as  a  Styptio.  L.  Thomas.  (Brii. 
Med,  Joum.  No.  721,  623.)  Dr.  Barnes  and  his  disciples  have  6o 
plainly  demonstrated  the  value  of  styptic  intra-uterine  injeciioQi 
in  cases  of  dangerous  post  partum  hsamorrbage,  that  it  is  well 
worth  trying  other  astringents  than  perchloride  of  iron,  whieh,  in 
spite  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ahaolatek 
^ee  from  danger.  In  tannic  acid  we  have  a  perfectly  safe,  non- 
irritating,  easily  portable  remedy,  and,  moreover,  one  infinitely  more 
cleanly  than  iron.  Its  action  may  be  beautifully  seen  after  ab- 
scision  of  the  uvula  or  excision  of  the  tonsilSf  when,  if  there  be 
the  least  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  a  few  slowly  swallowed  sips  of  » 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  will  immediately  arrest  all 
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bleeding,  and  the  cat  sur&ioes  will  be  seen  glazed  07er  with  a  thin 
pinkish  coating,  which  is,  in  Ikct,  a  tannato  of  albumen.  Au 
atomixed  inhalation  of  tannin  acts  almost  magically  in  many  cases 
of  hsdmoptysis ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  injec- 
tion, either  in  stream  or  spray,  of  a  similar  solution  would  act  as 
beneficially  in  past  partum  hemorrhage  as  it  does  in  the  instances 
qooted.  If  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver  be  applied  to  a  stomp  or 
bleeding  snrfaoe  which  it  is  necessary  to  watch,  or  where  one  may 
have  to  apply  a  Ugatnre,  their  ase  is  very  confusing,  as  a  black 
spongy  mass  is  formed,  almost  impossible  to  remove.  In  sach 
esses,  and  in  all  operations  on  the  month  and  nose,  or  where 
ligatures  are  inconvenient  or  inapplicable,  the  use  of  tannin  will  be 
foand  most  serviceable.  Both  the  author's  colleague,  Mr.  Lennox 
Brown,  and  himself,  have  used  it  with  advantage  after  the  removal 
of  polypi  from  the  ear,  with  the  further  result,  so  far  as  then- 
experience  goes,  of  diminishing  the  chances  of  recurrence  of  these 
very  troublesome  formations. 

Bapid  Syaporation  of  Ethereal  Tinctures.  Dr.  G.  Vulpius. 
{Arehiv  der  Pharmacies  1874,  i.,  522.)  The  rapid  evaporation  of 
ethereal  tinctures,  eta,  from  narrow  vessels  may  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  ethereal  luictnre  is  introduced  into  a  beaker  or  cylinder,  and 
&  ghss  siphon  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  short  leg  is 
suspended  at  a  distance  of  not  over  one  centimetre  above  the 
Bar&u»  of  the  ethereal  liquid,  while  the  long  leg  may  reach  nearly 
to  the  floor.  Slight  suction  at  the  latter  aperture  will  cause  the 
^vy  ether  vapour  to  be  siphoned  off  from  above  the  liquid,  and  the 
eraporation  of  the  ether  and  removal  of  its  vapour  continues  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  summer  temperature  the  ether  will  run  off  in 
d^ps  if  the  long  leg  be  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  moist  paper. 
^be  short  siphon  leg  should  be  lowered  in  propoi*tion  as  the  ethereal 
bquid  evaporates. 

Some  Physical  Properties  of  ftuiniiie.  J.  Begnauld.  (Joum. 
d4  Pharm,  et  de  Chim.j  4th  series,  zzi.,  9.)  The  conflicting  statements 
which  have  been  published  with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of 
qoioine  to  various  solvents,  have  induced  the  author  to  reinvesti- 
gate this  subject.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his 
reaearshes. 

L  Tbe  solubility  of  quinine  in  water  is,  at  15°  C,  1  in  2024,  and 
at  100°  C,  1  in  760;  in  absolute  alcohol,  at  15°  C,  1  in  1133;  in 
cUoroform,  at  15°  C,  1  in  1926 ;  in  pure  sulphuric  ether,  at  15° 
C.,1  in  22-632. 
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2.  The  solubility  of  tannate  of  qnimne  in  water  is  below  1  in 
20,000. 

3.  The  fiaoreacent  power  of  quinine  becomes  twenty  times  more 
energetic  under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  By  means  of  this  exalted  fluorescence,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
cognize the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  in  a  solution  containing  quinine 
only  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  five  hundred  thousand;  ft 
degree  rather  beyond  that  stated  by  Fliickiger  who  reoonmiends 
this  reaction.  The  aathor  finds  it  to  surpass  in  delicacy,  in  the 
ratio  of  five  to  four,  the  opalescence  caused  by  the  double  iodide 
of  mercury  and  potassium,  which,  however,  furnishes  no  clue  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  alkaloid  of  which  it  reveals  the  existence. 

The  Influence  of  Borax  upon  Fermentation  and  PntrefiRCtioii. 
J.  B.  Schnetzler.  (Gomptes  Eend^iM,  Ixxx.,  473 ;  Pharm.Jownu, 
3rd  series,  v.,  846.)  1.  Action  of  Borax  upon  the  Protoplasm  cf 
Vegetable  Cells, 

(a)  Leaves  of  Elodea  Ganademis,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  proto- 
plasm presents  an  easily  observed  rotatory  movement,  were  planged 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax.  The  plasmatic  current  cod- 
tinued  for  some  minutes,  then  slackened  and  stopped  oompleteij. 
The  protoplasm  contracted,  receded  from  the  cell-wall,  and  oon- 
deftsed  into  one  or  two  rounded  masses  containing  g^rains  of  chloro- 
phyl.     The  living  matter  of  the  cell  had  been  killed  by  the  boiaz. 

(h)  When  fresh  leaves  of  Vaucheria  clavata  were  plunged  intact 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax,  the  protoplasm  was  coagulated, 
and  receded  from  the  cell  wall,  which  became  perfectly  transparent. 
The  globules  of  chlorophyl  were  contracted  and  recurved,  becoming 
crescent-shaped.  When  the  spores  of  Va/ucheria  are  transferred 
from  the  mother  cell  into  water  they  execute  some  rapid  movements 
by  the  aid  of  small  vibratory  hairs.  In  a  solution  of  borax  these 
movements  were  almost  immediately  arrested ;  the  protoplasm  of 
the  spore  contracted,  and  was  transformed  into  a  finely  granular 
mass  in  the  inteiior  of  the  cell. 

In  a  similar  manner  borax  produced  coagulation  of  the  protoplasin 
in  the  spores  of  Oidium  Tucked  (the  grape  fungus),  in  the  cells  oi 
yeast,  moulds,  etc. 

2.  Action  of  Borax  upon  the  Animal  Organism,  (a)  Infusoria, 
rotifera,  and  entomostraca,  placed  in  water  containing  borax,  quickly 
ceased  to  move,  and  then  died  ;  the  contraction  and  coagulation  of 
the  sarcode  of  the  infusoria  being  distinctly  perceptible. 

(6)  The  larvee  of  frogs,  rendered  transparent  by  prolonged  keep- 
ing in  obscurity,  when  placed  in  the  solution  of  borax  manifested 
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oonvnlsiTe  contractioiiB  in  the  muscalar  fibres  of  the  tail.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  slackened  gradually,  the  plasma  of  the  blood 
coagnlated,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  death  took  place. 

The  preceding  observations  showed  that  borax  caused  a  cessation 
of  the  properties  bj  which  the  life  of  vegetable  and  aniraal  proto- 
plasm is  manifested.  If,  therefore,  fermentafcion  is  a  chemical  phe- 
nomenon, accomplished  under  the  influence  of  the  life  of  the  yeast, 
borax  ought  necessarily  to  act  antagonistically  to  fermentation.  To 
test  the  correctness  of  this  inference  some  experiments  were  made 
upon  the — 

8.  Action  of  Borax  upon  Fermentable  Matters,  (a)  In  October, 
1872,  some  very  ripe  single  grapes  were  placed  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  borax,  together  with  an  entire  bunch,  and  kept  in  a 
closed  Tessel.  The  liquid,  at  first  colourless,  became  slightly 
brown ;  but  both  the  single  berries  and  the  entire  banch  presented 
after  two  years  the  same  appearance,  whilst  there  was  no  trace  of 
fermentation.  Although,  however,  the  grapes  were  well  preserved, 
they  were  not  eatable.  Difiusion  had  taken  place ;  a  great  part  of 
the  sugar  had  passed  through  the  skin  of  the  grape,  whilst  the 
borax  had  penetrated  to  the  interior,  where  it  had  coagulated  the 
albuminous  matter  of  the  cells.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with 
currants.  When  the  flasks  were  well  closed  no  tra6e  of  mould  was 
seen ;  but  when  the  air  had  either  free  or  limited  access,  a  mould 
(mucor)  was  formed,  without  fermentation,  accompanied  by  disen- 
gagement of  gas.  When,  as  a  counter  test,  grapes  were  placed  in  a 
well-closed  vessel  filled  with  ordinary  water,  after  a  time,  according 
to  the  temperature,  fermentation  took  place,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid. 

(b)  Thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  fresh  milk  were  placed  in  a  test 
tube  with  one  gram  of  borax.  The  cream  quickly  formed  a  rather 
thick  layer  in  the  upper  portion.  Notwithstanding  the  test  tube 
was  closed  by  a  cork,  a  mould  was  formed  upon  the  cream  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  hquid  underwent  no  acid  fermentation,  and 
retained  during  several  months  the  appearance  of  very  clear 
creamed  milk.  Afterwards,  under  the  influence  of  summer  heat 
the  liquid  became  perfectly  limpid,  and  deposited  the  casein  as  a 
soft  white  matter ;  but  neither  the  deposit  nor  the  liquid  had  an 
acid  taste,  and  after  three  months  they  still  had  the  odour  of  fresh 
milk.  Fresh  milk  put  into  a  well  closed  test  tube  without  borax 
underwent  acid  fermentation  in  from  two  to  three  days,  and 
became  thick  by  coagulation  of  the  casein. 

(c)  A  piece  of  sheep's  brain  was  powdered  with  borax.    Eight 
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days  afterwards  it  gave  off  a  spermatio  odour ;  later  there  was  a 
disengagement  of  snlpharetted  hydrogen  without  any  appearance  of 
patref action  properly  so  called.  The  matter,  after  retaining  a  soft 
consistence  during  several  months,  became  hard,  and  almost  homj, 
without  any  disagreeable  odour. 

{d)  A  pound  of  beef  was  placed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
borax,  in  a  tin  case  not  hermetically  closed.  The  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  diffused  into  the  surrounding  liquid  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  the  soluble  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  meat.  After  some  weeks 
the  liquid  assumed  a  brown  colour,  and  gave  off  a  rather  disagree- 
able odour,  without  any  putrefSaction  of  the  meat.  When  the  liquid 
was  removed  and  the  meat  washed  with  cold  water,  it  had  an  odour 
8ui  generUy  but  having  no  similarity  to  that  of  putrefying  meat 
After  a  year  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  summers 
of  1873  and  1874,  this  meat — the  surrounding  liquid  having  been 
renewed  three  times — had  not  the  least  odour  of  putrefaction.  It 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  as  soft  and  tender  as  fresh  meat 
Removed  from  the  borax  solution,  the  meat  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  the  air. 

(e)  Beef,  veal,  and  portions  of  sheep's  brain  were  placed  in  a 
vessel  which  was  filled  with  solution  of  borax  and  hermetieallj 
sealed.  The  liquid  soon  became  clear  red,  and  this  colour  re- 
mained during  several  months  without  alteration.  The  meat  pre- 
sented not  the  least  disagreeable  smell,  as  long  as  aooess  of  air  was 
prevented.  Meat  placed  in  water  in  a  flask  hermetically  sealed 
became  rotten  in  a  few  days. 

The  peculiar  odour  of  meat  preserved  in  borax  in  contact  with 
air  the  author  considers  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  matters 
which  result  from  the  metamorphosis  of  substances  that  constitnte 
the  muscular  and  intermuscular  fibre.  Although  probably  the  use 
of  borax  will  not  be  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  meat  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  author  considers  that  it  may  be  economicallj 
substituted  for  alcohol  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical  specimens. 
Moreover,  its  power  of  suspending  life  in  the  lower  organisms 
would  seem  to  indicate  its  probable  utilization  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  etc. 

Mucilage  of  Chun  Arabic.  Archer  &  Co.  (Amer.  J<mm. 
Pharm.,  4jth  series,  iv.,  468.)  With  a  view  of  giving  greater 
stability  to  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  the  ttuthops  propose  the  substi- 
tution of  tolu  water  for  plain  water,  finding  that  a  mucilage  made 
with  the  former  will  keep  well  for  several  months. 

The  tolu  water  is  prepared  as  follows : — 
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{K>    Tinoi.  Toln  (oono.) 5ij. 

Hagnes.  Garb ^iv. 

AquaB Oij. 

Mix  the  tmcture  with  the  carbonate  of  magpiesiiiin  in  a  mortar, 
then  add  the  water  gradnallj,  and  filter. 

The  mncilage  tihas  prepared  has  a  faint  odour  and  Qavonr  of  toln, 
which  is  not  objectionable,  and  in  manj  oases  might  be  advantageons. 
In  appearance  it  is  identical  with  the  officinal. 

Tola  appears  to  prevent  changes  in  liquids  upon  the  same  princi^ 
pie  and  just  as  effeotuaUy  as  benasoin  obviates  ranoiditj  in  unctuous 
i^abstances,  and  its  preservative  influenee  might  be  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  many  syrups  and  mixtures,  which  are  remarkable  for 
instability. 

BeoBoin,  stonix,  or  balsam  of  Pern,  would  no  doubt  prove  as 
?()od  a  preservative  as  toln,  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  least 
objectionable. 

The  Fhysiologieal  Action  of  the  Chinoline  and  Pyridine  Bases. 
John  0.  M^Kendrick  and  James  Dewar.  (Abstract  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Boyal  Society;  Pharm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  868.) 
When  either  quinine,  oinchonine,  or  strychnine  is  distilled  with 
canstic  potash,  each  of  these  substances  yields  two  homologous  series 
of  bases,  named  the  pyridine  and  chinoline  series.  Anderson  and 
Greville  Williams  have  shown  that  bases  isomeric  with  these  are 
also  obtedned  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  or  from  Dippel's 
oil  Greville  Williams  has  also  pointed  out  that  chinoline  obteined 
from  ooaUtar  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  got  from  oinchonine. 
This  suggested  to  the  authors  a  researoh  to  ascertain  (1)  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  various  members  of  the  series ;  (2)  whether 
there  was  any  differonoe  in  this  respect  between  the  members  of  the 
'series obtained  from  oinchonine  and  those  got  from  tar;  and  (3) 
whether,  and  if  so,  how,  both  as  regards  extent  and  character,  the 
physiological  action  of  these  bases  differed  from  that  of  the  original 
alkaloidal  bodies. 

The  bases  in  both  series  were  separated  from  each  other,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  repeated  fractional  distillation.  The  substance  first 
examined  was  chinoline  (G9  K;  N)  obtained  from  oinchonine.  It 
was  employed  both  as  sulphate  and  hydroohlorate,  dissolved  in 

water,  and  introduced  by  subcutaneous  injection  into  the  animal. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  in  this  and  in  all  other  instances  was 

one  part  of  the  base  to  twenty  parte  of  water.    Ite  physiological 

action  was  tested  on  frogs,  mice,  rabbits,  gnineapigs,  cate,  dogs,  and 

Ban  i  but  as  the  effecto  were  found  to  be  similar  in  all  of  these 
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instances)  the  majority  of  the  observations  were  made  on  rabbits. 
The  action  of  hydrochlorates  of  the  bases  distilling  off  at  higher 
temperatures,  including  snch  bases  as  lepidine  (C^q  H9  N),  dispoline 
(Cu  Hji  N),  tetrahiroline  (Cij  H^j  N),  etc.,  was  next  studied  by  the 
same  method.  The  pyridine  series  was  then  examined,  beginning 
with  pyridine  (C^HgN)  itself,  and  passing  upwards  to  bases 
obtained  at  still  higher  boiling  points,  such  as  picoline  (Cg  Hj  N), 
Intidine  (Cy  H^  N),  collidine  (Cg  H^  N),  parvoline  (C9  His  N),  etc. 
Lastly,  the  investigation  was  directed  to  the  action  of  condensed 
bases,  snch  as  dipyridine  (CioHjoNg),  parapicoline  (C12H1JN8), 
etc. ;  and  the  effects  of  these  substances  were  compared  with  those 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  chinoline  series  and  among  them- 
selves.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  there  was  no  difference  u 
regards  physiological  action  between  bases  obtained  from  oinchonine 
and  others  got  from  tar.   The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  were— 

1.  That  there  is  a  marked  gradation  in  the  extent  of  physiologi- 
cal action  of  the  members  of  the  pyridine  series  of  bases,  bat  it 
remains  of  the  same  kind.  The  lethal  dose,  however,  becomes 
reduced  as  we  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

2.  The  higher  members  of  the  pyridine  series  resemble,  in 
physiological  action,  the  lower  members  of  the  chinoline  series, 
except  that  the  former  are  more  liable  to  cause  death  by  asphyxia, 
and  that  the  lethal  dose  of  the  pyridines  is  less  than  one  half  ihtt 
of  the  chinolines. 

3.  In  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  members  of  the 
chinoline  series,  the  physiological  action  changes  in  character,  inas- 
much as  the  lower  members  appear  to  act  chiefly  on  the  sensory 
centres  of  the  encephalon  and  the  reflex  centres  of  the  spinal  cord, 
destroying  the  power  of  voluntary  or  reflex  movement ;  while  the 
higher  act  less  on  these  centres,  and  chiefly  on  the  motor  centres, 
first  as  irritants,  causing  violent  convulsions,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ducing complete  paralysis.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  reflex 
activity  of  the  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  so  far  inactire 
as  not  to  be  excited  by  pinching  or  pricking,  it  may  be  readily 
roused  to  action  by  strychnine. 

4.  On  comparing  the  action  of  such  bases  as  Cq  H^  N  (chinoline) 
with  C9  His  N  (parvoline),  o^  CgHiiN  (collidine)  with  CgHisN 
(conia  from  hemlock),  or  C^o  Hiq  N<|  (dipyridine)  with  Cjo  H^  Ng 
(nicotine  from  tobacco),  it  was  observed  that,  apart  from  differences 
in  chemical  structure,  the  physiological  activity  of  the  substance  was 
greater  in  those  bases  containing  the  larger  amount  of  hydrogen. 

5.  Those  artificial    bases    which    approximately  approach   the 
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percentage  oompoBition  ot  natttml  bases  are  much  weaker  physiolo- 
PTUsallj,  so  far  as  caa  be  estimated  by  amount  of  dose,  than  the 
natural  bases ;  but  the  kind  of  action  is  ihe  Bimi6  in  both  cases. 

6.  When  the  btoes  of  the  pyridine  series  are  doubled  by  con* 
densation,  producing  dipyridine,  parapiooUne,  etc.,  they  not  only 
become  more  active  physiologically,  but  the  action  differs  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  simple  bases,  and  resembles  the  action  of  natural 
bases  or  alkaloids  having  an  approximately  similar  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

7.  All  the  substances  examined  in  this  research  are  remarkable 
for  not  possessing  any  specific  paralytic  action  on  the  heart  likely 
to  cause  sjnoope ;  but  they  destroy  life,  in  lethal  doses,  either  by 
exhaustive  convulsions  or  by  gradual  paralysis  of  the  centres  of 
respiration,  thus  causing  asphyxia. 

8.  There  is  no  immediate  action  on  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves,  although  there  is  probably  a  secondary  action,  because  after 
large  doses  the  vaso-tootor  centre,  in  common  with  other  centres, 
becomes  involved. 

9.  There  is  no  appr^iable  difference  between  the  physiological 
action  of  the  bases  obtained  from  cinchona  and  those  derived  from 
tar. 

Sulphovinate  of  duiniiie  for  Hypodermic  Solutions.  Dr.  P. 
Jaillard.  (Bepert.  de  Pharm.,  iii.,  102 ;  Phann,  Journ.,  3rd  series,  v., 
909.)  The  author,  after  alluding  to  the  limitation  in  the  practice  of 
administering  quinine  hypodermically  in  consequence  of  the  incon- 
venience sometimes  arising  from  the  slight  solubility  of  the  salts 
Qsnally  employed,  states  that  this  difficulty  may  be  entirely  avoided 
by  the  use  of  either  an  acid  or  neutral  sulphovinate  of  quinine. 

The  acid  sulphovinate  of  quinine,  which  hafl  been  described  by 
Schlagdenhauffen,  is  white,  difficultly  crystallizable,  and  very  hygro- 
scopic. It  is  rapidly  altered  by  heat,  and  contains  only  66'25'  per 
cent,  of  quinine.  It  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  64'8  parts 
of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  42*3  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  both 
salts  being  previously  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  The  liquid  in 
filtered  to  separate  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  then  gently  concentrated 
by  means  of  a  water  bath. 

The  neutnal  sulphovinate  of  quinine  is,  however,  the  salt  specially 
rK»mmended  by  the  author;  it  being  non-hygroscopio  and  slightly 
*Daline,  and  Containing  a  large  proportion  of  quinine,  via.,  7216  per 
cent.  It  is  white,  s6lid,  and  crystallizes  in  silky  l&on-deHquiescent 
^fta.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  iu 
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An  aqaeous  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphovinate,  prepared  with 
one  part  of  sulphovinate,  and  two  parts  of  distilled  water,  keeps 
perfectly  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  It  does  not  ezHbit  the 
fluorescence  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  perceptibly  blues  red  litmus  paper. 

The  neutral  sulphovinate  can  be  prepared  by  adding  8*71  grams 
of  ordinary  sulphate  of  quinine  to  a  boiling  solution  of  4*27  grams 
of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Afler 
boiling  some  time  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  clear 
liquor  is  tested  to  ensure  that  the  double  decomposition  has  been 
complete.  If  the  examination  should  demonstrate  that  either  of  the 
salts  is  in  excess,  it  is  indispensable  that  such  excess  should  be  de- 
composed by  the  careful  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  other 
salt.  The  solution  is  afterwards  evaporated  by  the  aid  of  a  water 
bath  until  it  is  reduced  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  upon  cooling  forms 
a  crystalline  mass.  This  should  be  dried  either  by  submitting  it  to 
pressure,  or  by  placing  it  under  a  glass  over  quicklime,  before  re- 
ducing it  to  powder.  This  salt  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
hypodermic  injections,  as  follows : — 

$(>    Nentral  Bnlphovinate  of  qninine    .        .        1  gram. 

Distilled  water 2    „ 

DiBBolye  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 

Sulphovinate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphovinate  of 
baiyta  in  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  operating  in  the  presence  of 
alcohol.  But  the  product  thus  obtained  is  not  so  soluble  as  the 
former,  and  requires  for  its  solution  four  parts  of  water  instead  of 
two. 

An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Fractional  DistiUatioiL  J.  A.  Le 
Bel  and  A.  Henniger.  (Ber.  deut.  Chem.  Oes.,  vii.,  1084^1086; 
JotMm,  Chem.  fifoc,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  128.)  The  apparatus,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe  without  the  aid  of  the  figore,  consiste  of  a 
tube  having  two  or  more  bulbs  blown  upon  it.  The  lower  end  cf 
the  tube  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  in  v^hich  the  liquid  itf 
boiled,  whilst  from  near  the  upper  extremity  a  lateral  tube  conveys 
away  the  vapour  to  the  condenser.  Immediately  below  each  bulb 
there  is  a  slight  contraction,  so  that,  as  the  less  volatile  constituents 
of  the  vapour  condense  in  passing  through  the  bulbs,  the  liquid 
formed  may  lodge  there,  and  the  vapour,  in  order  to  pass  higher, 
must  bubble  through  it.  The  accumulation  of  the  liquid  in  the 
bulbs  beyond  a  certain  height  is  prevented  by  sealing  into  the  lower 
part  of  each  bulb  a  narrow  tube,  which,  curving  downwards  in  the 
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form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  carries  the  excess  of  condensed  liquid 
into  the  l^nlh  beneath. 

In  the  hands  of  the  authors  this  apparatus  has  been  found  yeiy 
effective. 

ICstiira  AasafcBtida  and  IKistnra  Ammoniaoi  J.  W.  Wood, 
(^mer.  Joum.  Fharm,y  4th  series,  iv.,  309.)  As  these  preparations 
do  not  keep,  and  are  rather  tronblesooie  to  make  at  a  moment's 
notice,  the  writer  suggests  the  use  of  mixtures  of  the  gum  resins 
with  glycerin,  which  will  keep  well,  and  only  require  the  addition  of 
the  reqoisite  amount  of  water  for  the  immediate  production  of  die 
above  mixtures.     The  following  formula  is  recommended  : — 

Pi    AssafcBtidflB  electa ^ij. 

OlycerinsB  pure ^yj. 

Cut  the  assafcBtida  into  small  pieces,  add  the  glycerin,  introduce 
into  a  capsule,  and  subject  to  a  moderate  heat,  constantly  tritura- 
ting with  a  pestle.  In  a  short  time  the  solution  will  be  effected,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  liquid,  not  too  thick  for  easy  manipulation,  each 
troy  dram  of  which  will  represent  fifteen  grains  of  the  gum  resin. 
Transfer  to  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  and  label  according  to  contents. 

The  only  extra  precaution  necessary  in  preparing  the  glycerole 
is  to  guard  against  employing  too  great  a  degree  of  heat,  so  that  the 
volatile  oil  may  not  be  dissipated. 

Mistura  ammoniaci  is  prepared  in  precisely  a  similar  manner  as 
the  foregoing,  the  proportions  being  the  same,  and  the  result  being 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  made  by  the  ofiBcinal  formula.  It 
certainly,  in  point  of  convenience  and  facility,  possesses  a  decided 
advantage. 

Parification  of  Water.  Dr.  John  N.  Kiglas.  (Pharmacist, 
Dec.  1874,  p.  353.)  Dr.  Keletzinsky,  of  Vienna,  has  devised  a 
method  the  merit  of  which  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  who  have  in  charge  the  department  of  public  health  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  have  adopted  the  same  for  general  use. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  Btunts,  president  of  the 
Vienna  Pharmaceutical  Union,  for  the  following  details  of  the  pro* 
ce88  adopted. 

Take  of  Phosphate  of  altominimi,  one  port. 
Perphosphate  of  iron,  two  parts. 
Phosphate  of  magnesium,  two  parts. 
Phosphoric  add  (offioinal)  soffieient  quantity. 

The  freshly  prepared  phosphates  of  aluminum,  iron,  and  mag- 
oedam,  are  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  the  phosphoric  acid^  with 
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the  cud  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  thas  obtained  is  filtered 
through  paper,  and  in  this  state  can  be  kept  on  hand  for  anj  length 
of  time.  When  required  as  a  purifying  agent  for  drinking  water, 
add  the  phosphatic  liquor  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the  water, 
until  no  further  cloudiness  is  produced ;  let  stand  so  as  to  allow  the 
precipitate  that  has  been  formed  to  settle,  and  use  the  clear  water. 
The  process  is  explained  thus  :  The  lime  salts  usually  contained  in 
water,  will  partially  abstract  the  phosphoric  acid  to  form  phosphate 
of  lime,  while  the  iron,  alumina  and  magnesia,  being  thus  deprived 
of  their  solvent,  will  at  once  be  thrown  out  of  solution,  and  chemi- 
cally nnite  with,  or  mechanically  carry  down,  such  impurities  as  may 
exist  in  the  water  operated  upon. 

The  phosphate  of  magnesium  takes  up  the  free  ammonia,  tho 
oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  sulphydric  acid  and  other  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition,  while  the  alumina  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  will  mechanically  drag  down  such  suspended  particles  of  im- 
purities as  the  water  may  be  impregnated  with. 

The  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  the  phosphatic  liquor,  is  in 
no  way  objectionable  to  the  animal  economy,  and  therefore  no  fears 
need  be  set  up  on  this  account. 

The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Austriaca  containi» 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid. 

Admixture  of  Japan  Wax  with  Beeswax.  C.  M&ne.  (Compter 
BendtiSf  Ixxxviii.,  1544;  Phann.  Journ,^  3rd  series,  v.,  25.)  For 
some  years  past  Japan  wax  has  been  offered  in  the  ordinary 
French  markets,  where  it  is  quoted  at  a  price  less  than  half  that  of 
beeswax.  The  author,  finding  that  it  was  used  largely  in  the 
sophistication  of  beeswax,  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  seek  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  detecting  the  fraud.  He  therefore  madi- 
numerous  experiments  as  to  the  densities  and  melting  and  solidify- 
ing points  of  these  substances,  and  mixtures  of  them  in  difierent 
proportions.  The  results,  from  which  the  following  notes  are  taken, 
were  recently  communicated  to  the  French  Academy. 

Density. 
Pure  Yellow  Japan  Wax    1.00200 

Beeswax 0*96931 

Mixtures : — 

60  per  cent.  Japan  Wax  \  0-93518 

60        „        Beeswax    .> 

60 


Melting 
point. 

52-^4'  C. 

64-65 


64-65 


Solidifying 
point. 

46-46"  C. 

63-64 


61-62 


40 
66 
86 


Japan  Wax  ^  ^j.g2785    ^4.^5  ^^^^ 

Beeswax    . ) 

JapanWax^  ^j.g^^3Q    ^^^         ^^^^ 
Beeswax    . ) 
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Matures:—  Denrity.       p^j^^"  point 

70  per  cent.  Japan  W«x>  ^.^52    ^^^o^^    61-62^0. 
80        „       Beeswax    .) 

2d  „  Beeswax    .) 

80  „  JapanWax|Q.Q^^3    ^^^         ^2-63 

20  „  Beeswax    .j 

90  „  Japan  Wax  ^  Q.Q5jQ^    ^3^^^         ^2-63 

10  ,«  Beeswax   •> 

The  densities  of  these  substances  were  taken  in  alcohol,  and  their 
relation  to  the  denaify  of  water  oalcnlated.  As  will  be  noticed,  the 
density  aJone  farnishes  any  help  in  detecting  the  fraud,  the  density 
of  the  mixture  being  always  less  than  that  of  Japan  wax  or  bees- 
wax. The  author,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  points  of  melting  and 
solidification  are  of  no  service  whatever. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  Dr.  Boucher,  in  an  article  on 
the  employment  of  vegetable  wax  in  pharmacy  (Fharm.  Journ.^  3rd 
aeries,  iii.,  122),  stated  that  he  had  found  that  Japan  wax  has  two 
distinct  melting  points.  As  to  the  highest^  he  agrees  with  M.  Mene 
in  fixing  it  at  54^  G. ;  this  he  states  to  be  the  melting  point  when 
the  heat  is  applied  gradually.  But  when  Japan  wax  was  rapidly  raised 
to  a  temperature  sufficiently  above  its  melting  point,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  it  afterwards  melted  at  42^  C,  or  a  temperature  twelve  degrees 
lower.  As  beeswax  presents  no  similar  phenomenon.  Dr.  Boucher 
Boggested  that  this  would  be  an  available  test  between  the  two 
substances.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  way  mixtures 
of  the  two  substances  comport  themselves  under  similar  conditions. 

Bapid  Aflsay  of  Cinchona.  M.  Herbelin.  {Joum.  de  Phomn. 
ei  de  Gkim.,  June,  1875,  p.  295  j  Ghem.  and  Drtig.y  1875,  p.  218.) 
Nmnerous  processes  have  been  suggested  for  the  estimation  of 
quinine  in  bark.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  following,  being 
extremely  simple,  should  find  favour  with  pharmaceutists.  Ten 
grams  of  cinchona)  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  are  moistened  with 
30  grams  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  two  well  mixed  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  rod.  Thirty  grams  of  benzine  are  now  poured 
upon  the  pasty  mass,  and  the  solution  of  the  quinine  is  favoured  by 
agitation.  After  a  few  minutes  the  benzine  is  decanted  into  a  200 
C.C.  flask ;  the  operation  is  repeated  four  or  five  times^  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  Fifty  grams  of  a  five  per  cent,  aqueous  sulphuric  acid 
are  added  to  the  benzine  solution,  and  agitated ;  a  few  minutes  suffice 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  quinine  into  sulphate.  The  aqueous 
liquid,  freed  from  benzine  by  decantation,  is  now  precipitated  by 
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ammonia,  and  the  qninine  dried  and  weighed.  The  operation  may 
be  completed  within  an  hour  ;  it  reqnires  no  particular  apparatns, 
and  is  inexpensiye,  the  benzine  serving  for  scYeral  operations. 

Tincture  of  Phosphonu.  R.  H.  Condrey.  (PharmaciBi,  April, 
1875,  p.  98.)  The  main  object  of  the  writer's  investigation  was  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  phosphoros  is  dissolved  by  aloohol 
His  experiments  lead  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0822  dissolves,  at  common  temperatures, 
0'25  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  eqaal  to  0*93  grains  in  each  fiaid 
ounce.  Alcohol  sp.  gr.  0'835  dissolves,  at  common  temperatures, 
0*18  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  equal  to  0*64  grain  in  each  flaid  ounce. 
Glycerin  sp.  gr.  1*26  dissolves,  0*17  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  equal  to 
0*12  grain  in  each  fluid  dram,  or  0'96  grain  in  each  fluid  ounce. 

2.  Phosphorus  in  alcoholic  solution  undergoes  oxidation  when  in 
contact  with  air ;  light  has  a  tendency  to  facilitate  oxidation,  there* 
fore  it  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light,  dark 
coloured  bottles  being  preferred  for  its  keeping. 

3.  When  an  excess  of  phosphorus  is  kept  in  the  tincture,  the 
flaid  will  always  contain  practically  the  same  amount  of  free 
phosphorus ;  phosphoric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  will  vary  in  amoant 
with  the  exposure  of  the  tincture. 

4.  The  tincture  is  incompatible  with  syrup  or  any  other  aqueous 
solution,  as  these  precipitate  phosphorus ;  it  should  not  therefore 
be  administered  in  such  vehicles ;  it  may,  however,  be  mixed  with 
glycerin  in  all  proportions. 

5.  The  tincture  is  best  prepared  as  follows  :  Take  of  phosphorus 
scraped  clean,  one  stick;  commercial  alcohol,  thirty-two  flaid 
ounces.  Allow  these  to  remain  in  contact  a  week  at  least,  at  a  mediam 
temperature,  decant  as  needed,  and  keep  in  the  dark  or  in  dark 
coloured  bottles. 

Pariflcation  of  Oleic  Add.  Chas.  Bice.  {Proceed.  Amer.  Fharm. 
Association^  1874.)  The  desired  aim  is  to  obtain  an  acid  which  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  as  free  as  possible  from 
oxyoleic  acid  and  colouring  matter.  After  many  trials  and  failures 
the  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result  by  the  fol* 
lowing  process. 

Take  of  commercial  oleic  acid  ("red  oil")  any  convenient  quantity. 
Expose  it  repeatedly  to  a  temperature  of  about  45^  F.,  and  express 
the  liquid  portion.*     Mix  this  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sulphnrons 

*  Dr.  £.  B.  Sqnibb  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  finds  it  preferable  to  cool  the 
crade  acid  first  to  60°  F.,  the  liquid  product  of  this  to  50**  F.,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  product  to  46''  F.— C.  B. 
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acid  solaiion,  plaoe  it  in  the  light,  and  Bhake  frequently  xmtil  no 
more  colour  is  discharged.  A  crude  acid,  which  was  prepared  from 
clean  and  fresh  fetts,  and  collected  as  the  first  run  from  the  hydraulic 
press,  before  the  pressure  had  been  raised  high,  will  discharge  nearly 
all  its  colour;  generally,  however,  the  result  is  an  acid  of  alight 
straw  colour.  Finally  the  oleic  acid  is  separated,  washed  repeatedly 
with  cold  distilled  water,  and  put  into  bottles,  which  should  be 
kept  full  and  in  a  cool  place.  Oleic  acid  thus  prepared  dissolves 
metallic  oxides  readily  and  completely,  and  mercuric  oxide  without 
reduction. 

In  making  oleate  of  mercury,  it  is  essential  to  use  only  such 
mercuric  oxide  as  is  thorattgUy  dry,  and  to  sift  it  in  small  portions 
at  a  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  oleic  acid,  each  fresh  portion  being 
well  incorporated  before  another  is  added.  Only  in  this  way  can 
an  intimate  mixture  be  made  of  the  acid  and  the  oxide,  which  latter 
has  a  great  inclination  to  cake,  thereby  diminishing  the  surface 
upon  which  the  acid  could  act.  Solution  should  be  promoted  by 
frequent  stirring,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  since  experience  has 
shown  that  all  heating  is  positively  injurious. 

AntagoniBm  between  Strychnia  and  Chloral  Hydrate.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bennett,  F.B.S.E.  (From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association ;  Brit  Med,  Joum.j  No.  718.)  lo  this 
investigation  one  hundred  and  fourteen  experiments  were  performed, 
the  results  of  which  lead  to  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  After  a  ^tal  dose  of  strychnia,  life  may  be  saved  by  bringing 
the  animal  under  the  influence  of  chloral  hydrate. 

2.  Chloral  hydrate  is  more  likely  to  save  life  after  a  fatal  dose  of 
strychnia,  than  strychnia  is  to  save  life  after  a  &tal  dose  of  chloral 
hydrate. 

3.  After  a  dose  of  strychnia  has  produced  severe  tetanic  convul- 
sions, these  convulsions  may  be  much  reduced  both  in  force  and  in 
frequency  by  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  consequently  much 
suffering  saved. 

4  The  extent  of  physiological  antagonism  between  the  two  sub* 
stances  is  so  far  limited,  that  a  very  large  fatal  dose  of  strychnia 
may  kill  before  the  chloral  hydrate  has  had  time  to  act ;  or  the 
dose  of  chloral  hydrate  must  be  so  large  in  such  a  case  to  anta- 
gonize ike  &tal  dose  of  strychnia  that  there  is  danger  of  death  from 
the  effecte  of  the  chloral  hydrate. 

5.  Chloral  hydrate  mitigates  the  effects  of  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnia 
by  depressing  the  excess  of  reflex  activity  excited  by  that  substance  ; 
while  strychnia  may  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  fatal  dose  of  chloral 
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bjdrate  by  rousing  ihe  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  removing  the  coma  produced  by  the  action 
of  chloral  hydrate  on  the  brain. 

The  Action  of  Iodine  upon  Rhubarb.  O.  Hnsson.  (FUnion 
PTiarmaeeutique,  xvi.,  99 ;  Phanrm,  Joum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  950.)  When 
a  specimen  of  rhnbarb  in  Inmp  is  examined,  tbe  physical  characters 
described  by  Canvet  (Pfear»i.  Journ,,  8rd  series,  ii.,  1009),  are  nearly 
always  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  reoognimng  the  quality  and 
source  of  the  drug.  When,  however,  the  examination  is  made  of  a 
sample  in  powder,  the  physical  characters  are  insufficient,  and  the 
chemical  properties  leave  much  in  doubt.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
anfhor  thinks  it  would  be  of  service  to  place  on  record  some  ob6e^ 
vations  as  to  the  phenomena  that  occur  when  rhubarb  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Like  nearly  all  vegetable  substancesi 
rhubarb  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine- 
The  causes  of  this  absorption  are  numerous,  and  the  alkaline  salts 
take  their  part  in  the  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  incontestable  that  the 
organic  matters  are  also-  concerned  in  it. 

The  test  liquor  used  by  the  author  waa  a  tincture  of  iodine  (one 
in  forty),  added  by  means  of  a  burette  graduated  to  ^^  of  a  cc. 
The  experiments  were  made  upon  picked  specimens,  in  which  the 
physical  characters  were  clearly  recognised  whilst  whole,  and  which 
were  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  but  not  impalpable  powder.  The 
method  adopted  for  testing  was  to  suspend  five  grams  of  powder  in 
125  grams  of  distilled  water,  which  was  afterwards  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  to  one  half,  with  continual  stirring.  It  was  then 
poured  without  filtering  into  a  white  phial,  and  restored  to  the 
original  volume,  care  being  taken  to  wash  the  capsule  with  a  little 
water  to  remove  adhering  particles.  To  this  liquor,  when  cool, 
iodine  was  added,  until  it  gave  a  blue  colour  with  starch  mucilage. 
As  at  the  close  of  the  operation  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  tbe 
.starch  reaction  because  the  liquid  was  turbid,  this  was  ascertained 
by  removing  a  drop  or  two  of  tbe  liquid  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
from  the  phial,  and  letting  it  fall  on  some  starch  mucilage  placed  in 
a  porcelain  plate. 

Ohina  Bhubo/rb,  flat  variety. — The  convex  surface  presented  tbe 
white  lines  disposed  in  a  delicate  network^  mentioned  by  Canvet; 
the  under  surface  also  showed  the  stars  indicated  as  charactenstie. 
It  crackled  under  the  teeth,  and  was  hard  and  compact.  Five 
grams  of  the  powder  treated  by  the  above  process,  gave  a  beautifnl 
yellow-brown  decoction,  which,  heated  with  the  tincture, — 
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Absorbed  without  elumgiDg  oolotir   ;  14o.c. 

Changed  colour  mth        .        .  17  ,» 

Became  dirty  green  with    .        .  .  23  „ 

Gave  freely  a  blue  colour  with  starch,  with  26  „ 

or  after  having  neutralized  0*625  gram  of  iodine.  Thus  100  grams 
of  this  rhubarb  would  absorb  12*50  grains  of  iodine. 

If  the  decoddon  were  allowed  to  stand  after  tjie  operation,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  liquid  portion  separated  with  difficaltj  from  the 
insoluble  matters.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  formed  two 
lajers,  the  upper  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  lower  of  a  greenish 
brown,  separated  by  a  greenish  blue  line. 

If  instead  of  boiling  the  rhubarb  it  was  allowed  to  macerate 
twenty.four  hours  in  100  grams  of  distilled  water,  stirring  it  every 
hoar  for  the  first  twelve  hours,  about  one  half  the  quantity  of  iodino 
was  absorbed. 

China  Rhubarb,  round  variety. — This  rhubarb  presented  the  same 
white  network  as  the  preceding ;  the  interior,  although  more  porous, 
was  far  from  being  spongy.  The  absorbent  power  of  this  specimen 
was  greater  than  the  former,  as  the  decoction  did  not  give  a  blue 
coloor  with  starch  until  it  had  neutralized  29  c.c.  of  tincture,  or 
eqnal  to  14*50  grams  of  iodine  to  the  100  grams  of  rhubarb.  After 
standing,  the  liquid  s^>arated  into  two  layers :  the  upper  of  a  fine 
yellow«brown  colour,  the  lower  of  a  rather  dirty  yellow. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  rhubarb,  having  the  same  origin  as 
the  former,  belonged  to  an  older  plant.  The  starch  had  become 
transformed,  thus  augmenting  the  porosity  and  absorbent  power  of 
the  rhubarb.  It  follows  that  althoagh  less  handsome  than  the  pre- 
ceding it  is  more  active,  provided  that  it  has  not  become  altered. 
The  product  obtained  by  simple  maceration  neutralized  seven  grams 
of  iodine  per  100  grams  of  rhubarb,  or  about  half  the  proportion 
neutralized  by  the  decoction. 

i2ttwia»  Rhuha/rb, — The  specimen  experimented  upon  presented 
the  oharacters  indicated  by  Cauvet.  The  interior  was  of  a  dark 
yellow  colour,  veined  at  the  centre  in  white  and  red.  The  colour  of 
the  decoction  was  a  rather  redder  brown  than  the  preceding.  Upon 
the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  it, — 


Changed  coloor  with 
Became  bottle-green  with . 
Became  a  deep  greenish  blue  with 
Gave  a  strong  blue  colour  with  starch  mu 
cilage  with 


10  c.c. 
12  „ 
17  „ 


20  „ 
Hence  100  grams  of  this  rhubarb  would  neutralize  10  grams  of 
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iodine.  Upon  standing,  the  liqnop  qnickly  formed  two  layers ;  ibe 
upper  layer  was  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  the  insoluble  portion 
was  greenish  blue.  The  product  of  maceration  absorbed  5*5  per 
cent,  of  iodine,  or  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  decoction. 

French  Indigenous  Bhuharh. — The  specimen  used  was  a  very  fine 
one,  the  decoction  neutralized  ten  per  cent,  of  iodine,  or  as  much  as 
the  Russian  rhubarb.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  other,  however, 
by  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  the  absorption  of  the 
iodine..  The  first  drops  of  the  tincture  upon  coming  into  contact 
with  the  liquor  coloured  it  blue  immediately,  which  did  not  occur 
with  the  other  rhubarbs.  This  colour  disappeared  quickly  upon 
agitation.     After  adding  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, — 

8  CO.  the  liquor  remained  of  a  dull  colour. 

10  „    it  acquired  a  bottle-green  colour. 

11  „    it  acquired  a  blue-green  colour. 

12  „    it  acquired  a  blue-black  colour. 
20  „    it  blued  starch  strongly. 

Upon  standing,  the  liquor  separated  into  two  not  very  distinct 
layers ;  the  upper  being  green,  nearly  black,  the  lower  quite  black. 
The  product  of  maceration  absorbed  5  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

The  differences  above  indicated  the  author  considers  to  be  snffi- 
ciently  distinct  to  assist  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  a  rhubarb, 
whilst  not  neglecting  known  methods.  He  believes,  in  fact,  that  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  iodine  neutralized  before  any  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  decoction  is  manifested,  the  more  certainty  there 
will  be  that  a  rhubarb  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  contrary,  the  lew 
the  proportion  of  iodine  required  to  produce  a  greenish  tint  in  the 
liquid,  and  to  give  afterwards  a  blue-black  residue,  the  poorer  would 
be  the  quality  of  the  rhubarb. 

One  practical  consequence  of  these  reactions  which  the  author 
points  out,  is  the  possibility  of  having  a  certain  number  of  iodized 
preparations,  in  which  the  iodine  is  completely  masked  by  the 
organic  matter.  Thus  it  would  be  easy  to  prepare  an  extract  of 
rhubarb  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine,  which  would 
not  be  driven  off  from  the  combination  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
He  suggests  the  following  formula  for  a  syrup  of  iodized  rhubarb, 
which  would  contain  five  grams  of  iodine  per  litre : — 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  100  grams  of  Chinese  rhubarb, 
coarsely  powdered,  in  400  grams  of  water.  Strain,  press,  and  wash 
the  residue  with  100  grams  of  water.  Filter  so  as  to  collect  40<' 
grams  of  liquid*  Add  gradually  a  quantity  of  tincture  containing  fire 
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^ms  of  iodine  as  concentrated  as  possible.  Dissolve  in  it  800  grams 
of  BQgftr,  and  afterwards  strain. 

Gums  and  Mnsilages.  M.  Qirand.  (Oamptes  Bendus,  Izzz., 
4:77 ;  Pharm.  Jowm,^  Srd  series,  ▼.,  766.)  The  author  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  the  results  of  a  comparative 
study  of  some  gummy  substances  which  swell  in  water,  particularly 
of  gum  tragacanth,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
enoea  which  exist  between  these  bodies  and  the  gums  properly  so 
called. 

With  the  exception  of  gum  arabio,  the  curious  composition  of 
which  has  been  indicated  by  Fremy,  the  investigation  of  all  the  other 
gams  remains  incomplete.  Although  the  gums  and  the  organic 
substances  which  swell  in  water  present  points  of  physical  resem- 
blance, the  author  states  that  there  exist  considerable  chemical 
differences  between  them,  and  that  amongst  the  latter  class  there 
occur  very  clearly  distinctive  characters. 

As  the  result  of  his  researches,  M.  Giraud  has  found  that  the 
mncilaginons  substances  which  swell  in  water  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups.  In  the  first  he  places  gum  tragacanth,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  body  capable  of  forming  pectic  compounds. 
To  the  second  belong  the  mucilages,  containing  no  pectic  principles, 
which  are  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  the  weakest  acids.  This 
group  is  represented  by  the  mucilage  of  the  quince,  which  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cellulose  (20  per  cent,  of  the  dry  mu- 
^^)  that  can  be  isolated  by  the  prolonged  action  with  heat  of 
^tls,  or  even  concentrated  alkalies.  The  third  group  comprises  the 
omcilaginous  bodies,  devoid  like  the  preceding  of  pectic  compounds, 
^bich  are  not  precipitated  by  dilute  acids,  but  are  transformed 
rapidly  by  heat  into  a  substance  comparable  to  dextrine  and  a  sac- 
cbarine  substance. 

These  different  bodies  have  the  common  property  of  becoming 
transformed  under  the  more  or  less  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids 
and  heat  into  a  sugar  differing  from  ordinary  glucose.  This  sugar 
crystallizes  readily,  does  not  ferment,  and  possesses  a  more  energetic 
i^ociug  power  than  glucose.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
wgars  named  by  Berthelot  "  galactoses." 

Having  established  this  classification,  M.  Giraud  proceeded  to  the 
iQvestigation  of  them  successively,  commencing  the  chemical  ex- 
anunation  with  one  of  the  most  important,  g^m  tragacanth,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

Gom  tragacanth  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  far 
uxmi  giving,  as  has  been  stated,  80  to  50  per  cent,  of  soluble  gum. 
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The  filtered  product  is  a  mixture  of  differeut  bodies,  and  not  a 
definite  principle,  like  arabin.  When  it  is  digested  in  a  water  bath 
with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water,  after  about  (wenty-four  hours 
all  the  gummy  substance  is  converted  into  soluble  gum,  having  lost 
the  property  of  swelling  after  drying.  This  new  substajice  is  not 
arabin,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  pectin.  Submitted  to  the  action 
of  acidulated  water  (one  per  cent.)  in  a  water  bath,  this  gum  is 
modified  after  two  or  three  hours,  becoming  entirely  soluble.  Tbe 
new  product  is  not  arabin,  but  principally  pectin,  and  combines 
with  alkalies  to  form  pectates  and  metapectates ;  it  is  precipitable 
by  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  glucose  formed  during  this  action 
scarcely  corresponds  to  one  tenth  of  the  matter  employed. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
gum  tragacanth  contains  more  than  one  half  of  its  weight  of  a  pectic 
principle  insoluble  in  water  which  appears  identical  with  that  named 
by  Fremy  pectose,  and  exists  in  the  utricular  tissue  of  fruits  and 
roots. 

These  facts  being  established,  the  author  proceeded  to  the  pre- 
paration of  some  pectic  acid  from  this  source.  For  this  purpose 
some  tragacanth  was  digested  with  fifty  times  its  weigbt  of  water, 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  water  bath  until 
dissolved ;  it  was  then  filtered,  and  excess  of  baryta  water  added. 
The  precipitate,  which  formed  slowly,  was  pectate  of  baryta.  When 
of  a  suitable  consistence,  this  was  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  which  left  a 
precipitate  of  pure  pectic  acid.  As  the  result  of  numerous  deter- 
minations it  was  found  that  by  this  method  about  60  per  cent,  of 
pectic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  gum  tragacanth.  Some  analyses 
of  the  pectic  acid  so  produced,  and  of  the  pectates  of  lead  and 
baryta  prepared  with  it,  gave  results  which  agreed  closely  with  tbe 
numbers  obtained  by  Fremy  in  his  investigation  of  pectic  acid 
obtained  from  fruits. 

Having  thus  ascertained  tbe  nature  of  the  principal  compound 
contained  in  gum  tragacanth,  the  author  proceeded  to  ascertain  tbe 
percentage  composition  of  the  gum,  which  he  found  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

Water 20 

Pectio  compound 60 

Soluble  Gum 8  to  10 

Cellulose 8 

Starch 3toS 

Mineral  matters 8 

Nitrogenous  bodies         ....         traoea. 
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This  result,  be  oonBiders,  esiabliahoB  saffioientlj  clearly  the 
chemical  constitation  of  gam  tragacanth,  and  the  characters  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  gams. 

Ergot  for  Hypodermio  iBjectiouB.  Dr.  Wernich.  (Apotheker" 
zeitu/ng,  1874,  No.  17.)  A  very  active  preparation  of  ergot  which 
is  particalarly  adapted  for  sabcutaneous  in jectiou,  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  process  : — 

The  ergot  is  exhausted  sacoessiyely  with  ether,  strong  alcohol, 
and  water ;  the  mixed  infasion  is  then  dialyzed  througli  parchment 
paper,  and  the  solution  eyaporated.  This  extract,  after  acidalation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  again 
carefully  neutralized  by  soda,  yields  to  weak  alcohol  all  its  active 
properties.  The  sabcutaneous  injection  is  followed  by  a  prompt 
action,  and  is  attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Compressed  Powders.  Prof.  Rosenthal.  {Berliner  klin.  Wo* 
chenschrift,  1874;  Amer,  Joum,  Pha/rm.,  4th  series,  v.,  171.)  The 
author  recommends  to  compress  bulky  powders  which  have  to  be 
taken  in  large  doses;  for  instance,  kousso,  and  other  worm 
medicines. 

He  does  this  by  means  of  a  common  press  (vertical),  the  lower 
cross-piece  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hole,  which  can  be  covered 
hj  a  plate.  A  tube  is  pat  on  top  of  this  plate,  and  the  several 
doses  of  the  powder  are  introduced,  separated  by  small  metal 
cylinders.  Strong  pressure  is  now  applied,  the  above-mentioned 
plate  is  removed,  and  the  compressed  powder  tablets  fall  through 
the  hole  in  the  cross-piece.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  no  water  or 
other  constituent  is  used,  the  said  tablets  must  dissolve  readily  in 
the  stomach. 

Preservation  of  Medicinal  Preparations  by  Filtered  Air.  Prof. 
A.  Al m en.  {Archiv  for  Pkurmaci  og  technisk  Ghemi  med  deres  Ortind- 
videnskaher,  1875;  Amer.  Joum,  Pharm.,  4th  series,  v.  170.)  The 
author  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  which  confirm  the 
observations  of  Dusch  and  Schroeder  (see  Amer.  Joum.  Pharm., 
1854,  xxiv.,  876)  and  those  of  Folberth  (ibid.,  1862,  xxxiv.,  836), 
respecting  the  possibility  of  keeping  infusions,  decoctions,  and 
aimilap  (under  ordinary  circumstances  easily  spoiled)  preparations 
for  years.  This  is  done  by  combining  the  method  of  Appert  with 
•  the  use  of  a  cotton  plug.  The  preparation  to  be  preserved  is 
Ideated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  stoppered  with  cotton^wool. 
^  not  all  the  contents  of  a  bottle  have  to  be  used  at  once,  the 
cotton  plug  should  be  replaced  by  a  cork,  Uux>agh  which  passes, 
&^t,  a  short  tube  (the  nethermost  end  of  which   is  drawn  out 
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to  a  point),  filled  loosely  with  cotton-wool ;  and  then,  a  siphon,  the 
long  end  of  which  is  famished  with  a  gam-elastic  tabe  and  spring- 
compressor.  This  arrangement  is,  of  coarse,  to  be  applied  before 
heating.    As  the  liquid  is  drawn  off,  the  air  filters  through  the  cotton. 

The  bottles  have  to  be  rinsed  with  boiling  water,  since  cold  water 
contains  germs,  on  the  presence  of  which  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction depend. 

The  AxLtiseptic  Action  of  Salicylic  Acid.  Dr.  B.  Godeffroj. 
(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Austrian  Pbarm.  Soc.,  and 
published  in  the  Zeitsehnft  des  allgetn,  osterr.  Apothekerver.,  April 
20,1675;  Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  y.,  865.)  Salicylic  or  spirojlic 
acid,  is  an  acid  of  the  group  of  so-called  aromatic  compounds,  and  is 

{OH 
COOH    ^*  occurs  in  the  leaves 

of  Spiraa  Ulmaria  (hence  one  of  its  names),  also,  combined  with 
methyl,  as  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  oil  of  wintergreeu 
(Oaultheria  procumbens),  and  of  the  essential  oil  of  Monoiropa 
Hypopithya, 

Salicylic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  different  ways.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  salicin,  a  nitrogenous  body  contained  in  willow 
bark  (cortex  salicis),  and  by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  heating  of  oil  of  gaultheria  with  potassiuoi  hydrate, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  resulting  potassium  salicylate  bj 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  it  is  more  simply  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  sodium  carbolate  with  carbonic  acid ;  sodium  salicylate 
is  thereby  formed,  which  being  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  sodium  chloride  and  a  thick  paste  of  precipitated  salicylic 
acid.  By  repeated  recrystallizations  from  hot  water,  the  salicylic 
acid  can  be  almost  perfectly  purified. 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  salicylic  acid  forms  odourless  and 
colourless,  or  sometimes  yellowish,  four-sided  prisms  of .  somewhat 
sweetish  acid  taste.  It  melts  at  150°  G.  and  sublimes  when  care- 
fully heated,  without  decomposition.  Heated  rapidly  beyond  the 
melting  point,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbolic  and  carbonic  acids.  In 
cold  water,  salicylic  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble,  but  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerin. 

Salioylio  add  may  from  its  composition  be  considered  to  be  an 
oxidation  product  of  benzoic  acid,  since  it  contains  exactly  one  atom 
of  oxygen  more  than  benzoic  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
f  ormulo : — 

C,H„0OOH.  ««H,  {ggo2 

Benzoic  Acid.  Salicylic  Acid. 
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Three  saob  iaomerio  acids,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  beczoio 
acid  are  now  known:  (1)  oxybenssoic  acid;  (2)  salicylic  acid; 
(3)  paraoxybenzoic  acid.  Salicylic  acid  and  its  salts  differ  from  the 
other  two  by  giving  a  splendid  yiolet  oolonr  with  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  Oxybensoic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in 
a  boiling  solution  of  amidobenzoic  add ;  paraoxybenzoic  acid  by  the 
fusing  of  anisic  acid,  paracresol,  and  certain  resins,  such  as  benzoin, 
aloes,  etc.,  with  caustic  potash.  But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  it 
is  formed  also  by  the  fixation  of  carbonic  acid  on  potassium  car- 
bdate,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation  of  salicylic  acid  by 
the  fixation  of  carbonic  add  on  sodium  carbolate. 

The  knowledge  that  salicylic  add  could  be  readily  formed  from 
carbonic  and  carbolic  adds,  and  that  by  heat  it  could  be  split  up 
agaui  into  those  two  acids,  led  to  the  expectation  that,  similarly  to 
carbolic  add,  it  would  retard,  if  it  did  not  prevent,  fermentative  and 
patrefactive  processes,  and  act  generally  as  an  antiseptic.  In  this 
direction  Professor  Kolbe,  of  Leipzig,  especially  has  made  experi- 
ments which  have  demonstrated  that  in  salicylic  acid  has  been 
discovered  an  important  and  valuable  antiseptic.  Without  smell 
or  notable  taste,  and  not  poisonous,  in  antiseptic  power  it  does  not 
come  short,  but  in  many  oases  even  surpasses  carbolic  acid.  Several 
of  these  experiments  have  been  described  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  (v.,  421). 

Knop  also  has  investigated  the  action  of  salicylic  acid  upon 
v^tation,  and  found  that  it  exercises  a  very  perceptible  iufluence 
apon  the  vegetative  activity  of  the  chlorophyl  cells  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants,  and  the  chromule  cells  of  the  lower  orders,  so  long 
as  free  acid  remains  in  the  solution.  But  this  action  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  add  becomes  saturated  by  the 
ammonia  which  is  formed  by  the  resulting  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  compounds.  This  agrees  with  the  observations  of 
Kolbe,  that  the  antiseptic  action  of  salicylic  add  is  not  shared  by 
its  salts,  nor  by  its  isomers  oxybenzoio  and  paraoxybenzoic  acids. 

Dr.  GK>deffroy  has  made,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Vienna  Phar- 
maceutical School,  a  series  of  experiments,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
the  antiseptic  action  of  salicylic  acid  upon  syrups,  the  results  of 
which  essentially  confirm  those  of  other  authors.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  details : — 

Fifty  grams  of  syrupus  moromm  were  diluted  with  50  grams  of 
water,  and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  18°  to  22° 
G.  On  the  other  hand,  50  grams  of  the  same  syrup  and  50  grams 
of  water  containing  0'024  gram  of  salicylic  acid  were  exposed  in 
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another  yessel  at  the  same  temperature;  and  finally,  50  grams  uf 
the  syrap  and  50  grams  of  water  containing  0*04  gn^m  of  salicylic 
acid  were  also  left  to  stand  ia  an  open  yessel.  After  eight  days  the 
mnlberry  juice  diluted  with  water  oontaining  no  salicylic  acid  was 
completely  sour,  whilst  that  diluted  with  water  containing  0'024 
gram  of  acid  first  became  sour  after  twenty-four  days,  and  the  syrap 
exposed  with  0*04  gram  of  acid  on  the  8th  March  had  not  become 
sour  at  the  time  of  writing  (20th  April). 

Fifty  grams  of  syrnpus  emulsivus  (sympus  amygdalamm)  were 
diluted  with  50  grams  of  water  containing  0*0475  g^ram  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  18^  to  22° 
G.  Other  portions  of  similar  strength  were  mixed  with  0*11, 0'23S, 
and  0*86  gram  of  acid  respectively,  and  the  whole  were  exposed  in 
open  vessels,  together  with  one  portion  containing  no  salicylic  acid, 
on  the  8th  March.  The  portion  of  diluted  syrup  containing  no 
salicylic  acid  became  sour  in  four  days,  that  containing  0*0475  gram 
became  sour  in  ten  days ;  the  other  portions  had  not  become  soar  at 
the  time  of  writing. 

Thirty  grams  of  sympus  foeniculi  were  mixod  with  30  grams  of 
water,  0113  gram  of  salicylic  acid  added,  and  exposed  in  an  open 
vessel  at  a  temperature  of  18°  to  22^  C.  On  the  i^irtieth  day  it  was 
still  completely  fresh  and  good,  whilst  a  similar  mixture  withoat 
salicylic  acid  became  sour  in  eight  days. 

Thirty  grams  of  sympus  menthaa  were  mixed  with  80  grams  of 
water,  and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  18°  to  22" 
C.  On  the  tenth  day  this  mixture  was  sour,  whilst  a  similarly  p^^ 
pared  mixture  of  syrup  and  water,  to  which  0*113  gram  of  salicylic^ 
acid  had  been  added,  remained  quite  fresh  on  the  thirtieth  day. 

The  experiments  on  syrups  are  still  being  carried  on  in  the  an- 
ther's laboratory,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  for  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid. 

In  order  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  antifermentative  property 
of  salicylic  acid  with  that  of  carbolic  acid.  Dr.  Godeffiroy  also  made 
the  following  further  experiments : — 

One  gram  of  fresh  yeast  from  a  brewhouse  was  mixed  with  18 
grams  of  flour  and  10  grams  of  water  into  a  paste.  In  five  minutes 
the  dough  began  to  swell,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  finished  rising. 
This  took  place  more  rapidly  still  in  a  drying  closet  at  20°  to 
30°  C. 

Other  portions  of  dough  were  now  made  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
which  varying  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid  were 
added,  with  the  following  results : — 
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lb  ISgnnuMof  floar,  10  gnHM 
of  water  and  1  gmm  of  yeast 


Gram. 


Besnlta. 


Salicylic  Acid     .    .    .     '    0113 

Did  not  gwell  at  all,  even  after 

' 

standing  for  some  time  at 

an  elevated  taxnpfinntnire. 

ti          ))*■•* 

0056 

Did  not  swell. 

If          t>    • 

0-028 

Swelled  after  U  hours. 

«»               n     • 

0014 

Swelled  after  1  hour. 

CaiboUc  Aoia , 

0-2 

Did  not  swelL 

»»          If    • 

016 

Swelled  after  12  hours. 

ff          It    • 

0-1 

SwBUed  after  1  hottr. 

M                     ,,.... 

0-05 

Swelled  after  6  minvtei. 

From  these  experiments  the  author  dedaces  that  one  gram  of 
salicylic  acid  is  capable  of  hindering  the  fermentative  action  of — 

18  grams  of  yeast Entirely. 

36      „           ,,....    Fourteen  hoars. 
72      „  ,, One  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  one  gram  of  carbolic  acid  is  capable  of 
hindering  the  fermentative  action  of — 


5  grams  of  yeast 
'      ft  ff 

10  „ 


.    Entirely. 

Twelve  hours. 

One  hour. 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  salicylic  acid  is  more  than  three 
times  as  powerful  in  its  antifermentative  action  as  carbolic  acid. 

The  Antiseptic  Action  of  Salicylic  Acid.  Prof.  Salkowsky. 
{Pharmaceut,  Zeitung,  xx.,  418,  from  BerL,  Uin,  Wocheruchr.)  The 
results  of  the  author's  experiments  on  the  antiseptic  action  of 
salicylic  acid  are  less  favourable  than  those  previously  published,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary. 

A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic  acid  retards  putrefaction, 
bnt  does  not  entirely  prevent  it.  It  does  not  possess  deodorizing 
properties  as  some  have  maintained,  for  the  6dour  of  putrid  liquids 
remains  unchanged  after  the  addition  of  the  acid.  Salicylic  acid 
does  not  produce  its  antiseptic  effect  by  splitting  up  into  carbonic 
and  carbolic  acids,  as  originally  supposed  by  Kolbe,  for  its  action  is 
stronger  than  that  of  carbolic  acid.  From  putrid  mixtures  con- 
taining salicylic  acid,  the  latter  can  be  regained  by  extraction  with 
^^er,  but  the  tests  for  carbolic  acid  give  a  negative  result. 

Benzoic  add  appears  to  possess  stronger  antiseptic  properties 
than  salicylic  acid.  Fresh  meat,  either  chopped  or  cut  into  pieces, 
when  placed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzoic  acid  shows  no  signs 
0^  putrefaction  even  after  three  months ;  the  liquid  remains  perfectly 
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clear,  and  retains  the  odour  of  benzoic  acid.  The  acid  prepared 
from  urine  is  as  active  in  this  respect  as  that  obtained  from  benzoin. 

For  external  applications  also  benzoic  acid  appears  to  be  prefer- 
able to  salicylic  acid,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  prevents  putrefaction 
more  effectuaUj.  Further  clinical  experience,  however,  is  requisite 
for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  comparative  merits  of  carbolic, 
benzoic,  and  salicylic  acid. 

For  internal  administration  as  antiseptics,  the  two  last  named 
acids  are  equally  unsuited,  as  they  enter  into  combination  with  the 
soda  of  the  blood.  In  this  respect  phenol,  thymol,  and  similar 
substances,  which  pass  through  the  organism  without  undergoing 
any  change,  deserve  the  preference. 
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PART  IV. 

NOTES  AND  VOBMTJLM. 

HizirofTar.  K.  Magnes-Lah^ns.  (J&urn.  de  Pfharm,  et  de 
Ghim.^  4ih  series,  xx.,  126.)  After  giving  a  sbOrt  aoobnni}  of  the 
variooB  methods  adopted  in  France  for  the  preparation  of  tar  water 
of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  authcw  recomtnends  the  snhsti* 
tatioQ  for  all  of  them  of  an  eliftir  of  tar,  made  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  at  67'  C 100  grams. 

Tar .        5     „ 

Sugar 15     ,, 

The  sugar  and  the  tar  are  crashed  in  a  mortar,  with  gradual 
addition  of  alcohol  until  all  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved.  The 
Bolution  is  then  filtered. 

M.  Magnes-Lahens  has  found  that  100  gp:*ains  of  the  elixir  contain 
3  grams  of  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  tar,  so  that  5  grams  (or 
a  teaspoonful)  contain  0'15  gram.  This  dose  is  sufficient  for  a 
glass  of  water.  The  quantity  can  of  coarse  be  augmented  or 
letsened  according  to  requirement.  The  tar  water  thus  obtained 
contains  alcohol,  but  in  such  small  proportion  that  it  is  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  taste. 

It  can  be  kept  without  change  for  a  long  time,  and  is  very  easily 
prepared. 

Impermeable  Paper.  {Joum,  Frank.  InH.^  Ang.,  1874.)  By 
plunging  a  sheet  of  paper  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  for 
an  instttnt,  then  ptasing  it  between  the  cylinders  and  drying  it,  it 
is  rendered  entirely  impermeable  to  water,  and  may  ^ven  be  boiled 
without  disintegrating.  Two,  three,  or  any  number  of  sheets  thus 
rolled  together  become  permanently  adherent,  and  form  a  material 
baving  the  strength  of  wood.  By  the  interposition  of  cloth  or  of 
any  kind  of  fibre  between  the  layers,  the  strength  is  vastly  in- 
creased. 

Iodized  Glycerin.     {Amer.  Druggists*  Gi/rcular.) 

$L    Iodide  of  PotaBsium 1  oz. 

Besublimed  Iodine 1  os. 

Glycerin,  to  make  .  .10  fluid  oz. 
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Powder  the  iodide,  and  dissolve  in  abont  fonr  ounces  of  the 
glycerin ;  add  the  iodine,  and  rnb  well  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  dis- 
solved.    Lastly,  add  the  remainder  of  the  glycerin. 

This  preparation  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  tincture,  and  to 
have  the  advantage  of  not  staining  the  skin. 

Pills  of  Iodised  Albumen.  M.  Collas.  (Ohem.  and  Drug.^  1875, 
p.  79;  from  Journ,  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ohim.^  Feb.,  1875,  p.  86.) 
The  author  has  successfully  employed  albumen  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  iodine.  By  this  means  the  irritant  action  of  the 
iodine  is  avoided,  and  a  definite  amount  readily  administered.  It 
is  prepared  by  briskly  agitating  a  solution  of  albumen  with  iodine, 
either  in  very  fine  powder,  or  dissolved  in  some  appropriate  liquid. 
The  mixture,  at  first  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  becomes  colourless 
after  some  hours'  contact,  and  does  not  give  a  violet  colour  with 
starch.  The  product  is  then  dried  with  a  gentle  heat  on  a  store, 
and .  immediately  made  into  pills.  Each  pill  should  contain  five 
milligrams  of  iodine.  According  to  Dolbeau,  iodine  thus  pre- 
pared is  innocuous  and  free  from  the  many  inconveniences  usuallj 
consequent  on  its  administration.  Five  or  six  pills  may  be  taken 
daily  in  cases  of  glandular  swellings  and  chronic  ostitis. 

Symps  of  Hypophosphites.  Dr.  C.  G.  Polk.  (Teiinessee  Phar- 
macal  Oazette,  Nov.,  1874.) 

Syrup  of  Ferric  Hypophosphite. 
This  preparation  is  obtained  by  decomposing  sodic  or  calcic  hypo- 
phosphite  with  ferric  sulphate.     The  following  formula  is  recom- 
mended : — 

1^   Sodic  Hypophosphite        ....  256  grs. 

Sol.  Ferric  Sulph q.s. 

Sol.  Acid  Hypophosph 1  oz., 

or  suffiment  to  dissolve  the  precipitate. 

Symp.  q.  B.  ad 12  oz. 

Decompose  the  sodic  hypophosphite  with  sufficient  of  the  iron 
solution,  wash  the  ferric  hypophosphite,  dissolve  it  in  the  acid,  and 
add  the  syrup. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  MypophosphUe. 

1.  p,    Ferrous  Sulphate 15  drs. 

Potassio  Hypophosphite    ....  1  oz. 

Hypophosphorons  Acid    .  14  oz. 

Sugar 14  oz. 

Water,  sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  iron  in  five  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  potassi*^ 
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hjpopbosphite  in  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  mix  the  solutions ;  let 
it  stand  in  a  closely  covered  vessel  two  hoorSy  filter  on  the  sngar, 
and  add  the  hjpophosphorons  acid  solntion^ 

S.  JL  Fresh  Ferrous  Oxide         ....         q.  s. 
Hypophoephorons  Add     ....  6  oe. 

Sugar 8oz. 

Saturate  three  ounces  of  the  acid  with  the  ftrrons  oxide,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  acid  and  the  sngar,  and  dissolre  without  heat. 
Each  dram  will  contain  about  six  grains  of  ferrous  hypophosphite 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  impurities. 

The  author  prefers  the  second  formula,  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Creuse,  of  New  York. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron  and  Manganese, 

|L    FerrooB  Oxide 256  grs. 

Manganese  Hypopboephite  256  grs. 

Hypophosphorons  Add     ....  10  oz. 

Sugar 10  oz. 

Dissolve  the  iron  and  manganese  in  the  acid,  add  the  sugar,  and 
dissolye.  To  this  add  hypophosphite  of  ammonium,  when  disease 
does  not  contra-indicate,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  each 
dram.  It  preserves  the  symp,  and  also  enhances,  in  a  very  posi- 
tive manner,  its  therapentical  properties.  If  it  be  desirable,  one 
grain  of  qninia  and  one  fortieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  may  be  given 
with  each  dose. 

Thus  administered  in  conjunction  with  cod -liver  oil,  it  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree,  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  phthisis. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Calcium  a/nd  Mangam^se. 

JL    Caldi  Hypophosph.  recent                 .  256  grs. 

Manganesii  Hypophosph.  reeent  64  grs. 

Addi  Hypophosph.  sol 2  drs. 

Sympi  q.  8.  ad 16  oz.    M. 

This  preparation  given  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a 
day,  is  valuable  in  the  wasting  diseases  of  children,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  system,  with  general  impair- 
ment of  the  nutritive  functions.  The  author  likes  to  combine  it 
with  an  aromatic  elixir  of  calisaya  bark. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron.  P.  Carles.  {Bull,  Soc,  de 
Pharm.  de  Bordeaux,  xiv.,  102 ;  PJiarm.  Joum.,  3rd  series,  v.,  25.) 
Symp  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  having  for  some  time  past  been 
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frequently  presoribed  by  the  pbyaioiaiiB  of  Bordeatiz,  the  author 
took  occasion  to  criticize,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Pharmacy  in  that  city,  the  previously  existing  formuloB  for  its  pre- 
paration. He  alluded  principally  to  two  formulaa,  as  being  the  more 
generally  known :  those  of  Wood  and  Hardy. 

According  to  Wood's  formula,  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  upon  this  is  poured  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid ;  sulphate  of  lime 
is  formed,  which  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  acid  hypophosphite  of 
of  iron  remains  in  solution,  and  is  afterwards  mixed  with  simple 
syrup. 

Mr.  Carles  says  of  this  formula,  that  it  is  defective,  in  that  (1)  it 
gives  an  acid  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  changes  the  nature  of  tiie  desired  product; 
(2)  that  it  furnishes  a  syrup  which  is  too  dilute  and  difficult  to 
preserve ;  (3)  that  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  equivalents, — 85  for  the  hypophosphite  and  139  for 
the  ferrous  sulphate, — ^required  for  double  decomposition  to  take 
place  exactly. 

Hardy's  formula  consists  in  preparing  hypophosphorous  acid  bj 
the  aid  of  hypophosphite  of  baryta  and  q.  s.  sulphuric  acid,  removing 
sulphate  of  baryta  by  filtration,  and  producing  the  hypophosphite 
of  iron  by  boiling  metallic  iron  in  the  dQute  acid.  This  formula  is 
criticized  by  the  author  on  the  ground  that  hypophosphite  of  baryta 
is  a  salt  rarely  met  with  in  pharmacy,  and,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, is  a  poisonous  salt ;  so  that  if  the  operation  be  conducted  bj  a 
person  only  little  accustomed  to  chemical  reactions,  a  portion,  in 
consequence  of  its  solubility,  may  remain  undecomposed  in  the 
liquor,  and  give  rise  eventually  to  a  poisonous  medicament. 
Besides,  the  process  is  tedious  and  minute,  and  requires  special 
apparatus. 

Another  method  which  has  been  suggested,  is  to  prepare  the 
solution  of  hypophosphite  of  iron  intended  for  the  syrup,  by  double 
decomposition  between  oxalate  of  iron,  which  is  now  to  be  met  with 
in  most  French  pharmacies,  and  h3rpophosphite  of  lime.  M.  Oarles 
finds,  however,  that  in  practice  this  method  is  very  defective. 

Commercial  neutral  oxalate  of  iron  requires  for  its  solutions 
large  quantity  of  liquid,  and  the  same  inconvenience,  though  in  less 
degree,  occurs  with  hypophosphite  of  lime ;  so  that  the  precipitation 
of  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  very  slow,  and  the  solutions  are  too  dilntt^ 
to  be  converted  into  syrup. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  author  sought  for  a 
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simple  and  rapid  metliod,  bat  one  where  the  quality  of  the  product 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  celerity.  At  first  he  thought  to  prepare 
the  hjpophosphite  of  iron  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  hypo- 
phosphite  of  soda.  The  great  solubility  of  these  salts  allowed  of 
their  being  brought  into  contact  in  a  very  small  yolume  of  liquid. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  mixture  separates  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  so  that  afler  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  there 
remains  a  solution  of  hypophosphite  of  iron,  which  only  requires  to 
be  mixed  with  very  concentrated  sugar  syrup,  or  to  be  itself  con- 
certed into  syrup  by  the  addition  of  suitable  quantities  of  boiled 
water  and  sugar.  Unfortunately  alcohol  only  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely determines  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
filtration  too  is  slow,  so  that  in  the  interval  the  hypophosphite 
becomes  partially  insoluble  and  perozidized. 

M.  Carles  has  finally  adopted  the  following  process  as  the 
beat:— 

FerTDOs  Sulphate  (crystals)  15*00 

Hypophoaphits  of  Soda  (oqrstalj))  9-14 

Distilled  Water  (boiled)                       ...      350*00 
Powdered  Sugar GCO'OO 

The  ferrous  sulphate  is  pulverized,  and  dissolved  separately  in 
aboat  20  g^rams  of  the  water,  and  the  hypophosphite  in  the  re- 
mainder. The  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and  agitated  violently. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  magma  is  thrown  upon  a  fine  cloth, 
pressed,  and  if  necessary  filtered  through  paper  of  open  texture.  A 
sufficiency  of  boiled  distilled  water  is  then  added  to  make  up  the 
qnautity  of  360  grams  of  liquid,  in  which  the  sugar  is  dissolved  by 
tbe  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  keeping  of  the  syrup  in  partially 
filled  bottles  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Each  spoonful  (26  grams)  of  the  above  syrup  will  contain  0*25 
gram  of  hypophosphite.  By  mixing  the  syrup  with  an  equal 
qnantity  of  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  a  medicine  of  much  more  agree- 
able flavour  will  be  obtained.  In  this  case  each  spoonful  will  con- 
tain 0'125  gram  of  hypophosphite  of  iron. 

On  the  Power  of  Salicylic  Acid  to  Arrest  Fermentation. 
C.  Keubauer.  (Jmirn,  PracL  Ghem.,  2nd  series,  xi.,  1-9.)  Four 
series  of  experiments  are  minutely  described,  which  were  made  to 
ascertain  the  arrestive  properties  of  salicylic  acid  as  regards  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine-must.  In  all  the  experiments  it  was  found 
when  a  small  amount  of  the  acid  only  was  present,  the  fermenta- 
tion was  in  a  great  degree  diminished,  and  when  larger  quantities 
were   used,   the  fermentation  entirely  ceased.       Salicylic  acid  is 
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recommended  in  wine  mannfactories  as  being  cleaner  ihan  the  sub- 
stances at  present  in  nse. 

Freezing  of  Spirits  and  Wines.  M.  Melsens.  (Ann.  Ohim.  Phfs., 
6th  series,  iii.,  527-536 ;  Joum,  Ghent,  Soc,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  489.) 
A  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  varioas  attempts  made  to  freese 
alcoholic  liquids.  The  anthor,  by  the  description  of  bis  experiments, 
wishes  to  create  a  taste  for  frozen  wines  and  liqueurs.  Brandy  may 
be  rendered  viscous  at  -  30^,  and  is  said  to  possess  an  exquisite  fla- 
vour. It  must,  however,  be  drunk  out  of  wooden  cups,  to  prevent 
the  lips  being  "  burnt."  The  sensation  of  cold  is  not  experienced 
till  the  temperature  has  reached  -  60°.  The  lowest  temperature  to 
which  the  author  has  subjected  a  liqueur  was  -  71°.  The  effect 
on  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  a  little  too  hot  The  freesing 
mixture  was  ether  and  solid  carbonic  anhydride. 

Bromide  of  Iron  and  its  Preparations.  M.  Prince.  (Bull.  Soc. 
Pharm,  Bord.^  xi.,  138;  Pharm.  Joum,,  3rd  series,  v.,  67.)  According 
to  a  calculation  based  upon'the  chemical  equivalent  of  bromine  com- 
pared with  that  of  iodine  in  combination  with  iron,  the  author  was 
induced  to  try  the  following  formula : — 

p,    Unozidized  Iron  Filings 100 

DiBtiUed  Water 768 

Bromine 210 

After  having  introduced  the  iron  filings  and  the  water  into  a 
vessel  having  a  capacity  of  about  two  litres,  40  or  50  grams  of 
bromine  were  added,  and  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  promptly  stopped 
with  a  good  cork,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  the  latter,  which  eBOUped 
quickly  in  reddish  yellow  vapours  due  to  the  development  of  heat 
when  the  first  portions  came  into  contact.  These  vapours  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  others  of  a  violet  colour,  which,  like  the  former, 
only  lasted  a  few  seconds.  A  fresh  portion  of  bromine  was  then 
added,  and  this  operation  was  repeated  until  all  the  bromine  had 
been  used. 

When  this  was  effected  the  whole  (including  the  excess  of  iron 
contained  in  the  solution,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  preservation) 
was  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle. 

The  first  operation  being  completed,  the  author  sought  to  aa- 
certain  whether  the  solution  so  obtained  contained  the  estimated 
quantity  of  protobromide  of  iron.  Thirty  grams  were  filtered  and 
rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  it  yielded  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  the  anhydrous  salt.  The  author,  therefore,  gave  it  the  name  of 
normal  titrated  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron,  and  has  used  it 
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in  three  different  preparations,  of    which   the  following  are  the 
formnlsB  :— 

Bromide  of  Iron  Lozenges, 

9,    Normal  Solution  (filterod)  .    18*00  grams. 

Powdered  Gnm  Tragaoanih    .  .       1*50     „ 

Fmely  powdered  Sugar  .   100-50     „ 

Evaporate  the  solution  in  a  porcelain  capsnle  to  half  its  weight 
(nine  grams)  ;  pour  it  then  into  a  marble  mortar,  add  the  gnm, 
previously  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  sugar,  and  bray  the 
paste  well.  Afterwards  spread  it  out  upon  a  marble  slab,  and  divide 
it  into  lozenges  weighing  one  gram  each,  which  should  be  dried 
promptly,  and  put  in  a  dry  place.  Each  lozenge  will  contain  five 
centigrams  of  protobromide  of  iron. 

Bromide  of  Iron  PUU. 

9>    Normal  Solution  (filtered) ....  12  grams. 

Iron  Filings 0*10  „ 

Powdered  Gnm  Arabic      ....         q.  s. 
Ijiqnorice  in  Powder  ....         q.  s. 

To  make  eighty  pills. 

Pour  the  solution  with  the  small  quantity  of  iron  into  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  evaporate  quickly  until  the  liquid  has  lost  two  thirds 
of  its  original  weight ;  then  pour  it,  still  warm,  into  a  well  dried 
«nd  slightly  warmed  procelain  mortar.  Add  at  the  same  time  the 
two  powders  previously  mixed  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
consistent  pill  mass,  which  should  be  divided  equally  into  eighty 
pills,  and  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  protected  from  damp. 
£aeh  pill  will  contain  five  centigrams  of  the  protosalt. 

Syrup  of  Bromide  of  Iron. 

$1    Normal  Solution  (filtered)  .  .12  grams. 

Symp  of  Gnm  and  Orange  Flowers  .  620      „ 

This  quantity  will  represent  a  demi-litre  of  syrup  containing  four 
grams  of  protobromide  of  iron,  or  20  centigrams  of  the  active 
piinciple  to  each  31*60  grams  of  the  syrup. 

Symp  of  Bromide  of  Iron.  M.  H.  Steles.  (Pharm.  Joum,y  3rd 
series,  v.,  163.)  The  author  thinks  that  the  syrup  of  bromide  of  iron 
Quide  according  to  the  formula  given  by  M.  Prince  in  the  BuU,  80c. 
^Wm.  Bord,f  is  much  weaker  than  the  preparation  usually  recom- 
mended in  this  country,  and  suggests  the  following  process : — 
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^    Thin  Iron  Wire,  free  from  niBt    .  )  oz. 

Bromine 820  grs. 

Distilled  Water 1  oz. 

Pat  the  wire  and  water  in  an  eight-ounce  flask,  tbe  lower  portion  of 
whicli  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  add  the  bromine  gradually, 
corking  the  flask  after  each  addition,  and  taking  care  that  one  por. 
tion  is  nearly  neatralized  before  another  is  poured  in.  When  all 
the  bromine  has  been  added,  heat  the  flaak  gentlj  until  the  brown 
colour  disappears,  and  filter  the  solution,  whilst  hot,  through  paper; 
wash  the  wire  with  a  little  distilled  water,  filter  the  washings,  add 
them  to  the  filtrate,  and  make  the  resulting  liquid  measure  fi.  5  ij. 
mix  this  with  fl.  5  xvj.  of  sjrup.  One  fluid  dram  ooutains  three 
grains  of  Ee  Brg. 

If  the  flask  be  not  kept  cool,  and  the  process  controlled  in  the 
manner  directed,  the  action  becomes  so  violent  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bromine  is  lost. 

Bromide  of  iron  is  also  given  in  combination  with  bromide  of 
quinine  or  bromide  of  strychnia,  or  with  both,  the  amount  of  these 
in  fl.  5  j.  of  the  syrup  being  one  grain  and  -^  grain  respectively. 

ITnofflcinal  Formnls.  Breported  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  Louisville,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hancock. 
(Pkarmacal  Qazette,  Jan.  6,  1875.) 

Chlorate  Mixture. 

9>     Chlorate  of  Potash 1  dr. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 2  drs. 

Mix. 

Chloroform  mid  Acmiiie  Liniment. 

yi    Chloroform 2  fl.  oss. 

Tincture  of  Aconite  Boot  .      2     „ 

Soap  Liniment 12      „ 

Mix. 

8toJces*8  Liniment. 

^    Oil  of  Turpentine 3  fl.  ozs. 

Strong  Acetic  Acid 4  fl.  drs. 

Yolk  of  one  Egg. 

Eose  Water 3  fl.  ozs. 

Oil  of  Lemon 1  fl.  dr. 

Mix. 

Balsamic  Diachylon  Ointment 
li    Pure  Olive  Oil 15  fl.  o«8. 


Oxide  of  Lead 
Distilled  Water 
Oil  of  Lavender 
Peruvian  Balsam 


8  02S.  6  drs. 

.       SptB, 

2  fl.  drs. 
1  fl.  oz. 
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To  the  olivB  oil  add  half  a  pint  of  the  water,  and  mix  thoronghlj ; 
then  sprinkle  in  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  again  stir  well.  Place  the 
vessel  containing  the  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  or  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  stir  briskly  until  the  combination  is  thorough.  When  the  oint- 
ment is  cold,  add  the  oil  of  lavender  and  peravian  balsam,  and  mix 
intimately ;  lastly,  add  the  remaining  water. 

Benzoated  Oxide  of  Ziiic  Ointment 

9>    Lard  and  Oliye  Oil,  each      ....  5  ozs. 

White  Wax 2J  „ 

Spermaceti 2}  ,, 

Oxide  olZino  .  .        .  2|  „ 

Polv.  Chun  Benzoin i  m 

BGx. 

Ointnuni  of  B^d  Oxide  of  Mercury  vnth  Castor  Oil   guhstiiuied  far 

Lao'd. 

^    Red  Oxide  of  Moremy 1  dr. 

White  Wax 2  drs. 

Castor  Oil 6   „ 

Melt  together  the  white  wax  and  oBator  oil,  pour  the  mixture  into 
%  warm  mortar,  and  incorporate  with  it  the  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Comjpound  Powder  of  Phosphates, 

^    Phosphate  of  Soda i  oz. 

Phosphate  of  Lime ^  ,, 

Phosphate  of  Irbn i  ,, 

Sugar,  in  fine  powder 1  „ 

Expose  the  phosphate  of  soda  to  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  dissipated,  taking  care  not  to  continue  the 
heat  until  it  is  caustic  to  the  tongue.  Having  the  other  powders 
perfectly  dry,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

Dose :  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Species  St.  Oermain, 

^    Senna  Leaves 4  ozs. 

Elder  Flowers 2}  „ 

Fennel  Seed 10  drs. 

Anise  Seed 10    „ 

Cre«n  of  Tartar 6    „ 

Digest  the  senna  in  strong  alcohol,  dry  and  mix  intimately,  and 
pat  ap  in  doses  of  five  drams  eadi. 

Directions :  Infuse  the  contents  of  one  package  in  a  half  a  pint  of 
foiling  water;  strain,  and  take  at  one  dose  for  an  adult. 
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Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites. 

9»    Hypophos.  Lime 256  gn. 

Hypophos.  Soda                                          .  192    „ 

Hypophos.  Potash 128    „ 

ProtosuL  Iron 185    „ 

Hypophos.  Acid,  specific  gravity  1*036         .  9  fl.  drs. 

Sugar 12  ozs. 

Water q.  s. 

Dissolve  96  grains  of  the  hjpophosphifce  of  lime  in  four  flaid 
oances  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  acidulate  the  solation 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid.  Dissolve  the 
protosulphate  of  iron  in  two  flaid  oances  of  water;  mix  the  two 
solutions,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  precipitated,  has  subsided,  and  pour  the  whole  on  a  paper 
filter.  After  the  clear  solution  has  passed  through  the  filter,  wash 
the  adhering  hypophosphite  of  iron  from  the  sulphate  of  lime  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  acidulated  as  before,  and  preserve  the 
solution.  Dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  hypophosphite  of  lime 
with  the  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  potash  in  four  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  adding  the  remainder  of  the  hypophos- 
phorous  acid.  Mix  the  solutions,  adding  water  sufficient  to  make 
the  whole  measure  ten  fluid  ounces,  which  pour  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining the  sugar,  and  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally  until  the 
solution  is  complete. 


Compound  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Senna. 


9^ 


Alexandria  Senna 

4    ozs. 

Jalap  .        .        .        . 

.        14     n 

Rhubarb      . 

. 

i     n 

Cinnamon  . 

.      1     dr. 

Clove 

.        1         « 

Nutmeg 

.        .       i    dr. 

Oil  of  Lemon 

Sugar . 

24  ozs. 

Diluted  Alcohol  . 

. 

q.  8. 

Reduce  the  root  leaves  and  spices  to  a  moderately  fine  powder, 
and  treat  with  the  diluted  alcohol,  by  percolation,  to  exhaustioQ ; 
when  about  one  quart  has  passed,  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water 
bath  to  eighteen  fluid  ounces,  and  filter,  if  necessary;  then  add 
the  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  water  bath ;  when  cold,  add  the  oil  of 
lemon.     It  should  measure  thirty-two  fluid  ounces. 
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Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphates. 


> 


Protosul.  of  Iron  . 

.     10  drs. 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

.      12    „ 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

6    ,. 

Glacial  Phos.  Add 

.      13    „ 

Carbonate  of  Potash 

1    „ 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

.      iOgrs. 

MuriatioAcid      .        .        .        . 

q.  B. 

Water  of  Ammonia 

q.  8. 

Sugar          

85oz8. 

Cochineal,  in  fine  powder    . 

1  dr. 

Tincture  of  Orange  Peel 

.  4fl.  drs. 

Disaolve  the  protosalphate  of  iron  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  one  flaid  ounce  of  boiling  water, 
mix  the  solutions,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  drain  it  on  a  muslin 
filter. 

Mix  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  it ;  then 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  of  ammonia  to  reprecipitate  the 
phosphate  of  lime ;  wash  the  precipitate,  and  drain  it  on  the  same 
filter  with  the  phosphate  of  iron. 

Dissolve  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  about  two  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  add  the  moist  precipitates,  and  when 
thej  are  perfectly  dissolved  add  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 
Transfer  the  whole  to  a  jar  or  bottle,  and  allow  the  precipitate 
which  is  formed  to  subside.  Draw  off  the  clear  solution  with  a 
siphon,  and  preserve  it  in  a  separate  vessel.  To  the  remainder, 
containing  the  precipitate,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mariatic  acid 
to  dissolve  it,  and  add  it  to  the  other  portion  of  the  solution,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  twenty-four 
fiuid  ounces ;  then  add  the  sugar,  cochineal,  and  tincture  of  orange 
P^l,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Lastly, 
strain  or  filter. 


Compound  Tincture  of  Opium. 
Tinctnre  of  Opimn 1  fl. 


Tinetnre  of  Capsicmn . 

.        .        .    1      „ 

Spirit  of  Camphor 

.        .        .    1      „ 

Purified  Chloroform   . 

.    3fl.dr8. 

Alcohol       .... 

q.  8.  for  5  fl.  ozs. 

!t 


£ach  flaid  dram  contains  about  100  drops,  consisting  of  twelve 
d^ps  each  of  the  first  three  ingredients,  and  four  and  a  half  minims 
or  eighteen  drops  of  chloroform. 

Dose :  One  teaspoonful  in  water  for  adults. 
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Emnlsio  CamiB.  J.  Kemble.  (Amer,  Journ.  of  Fharm.y  4th 
series,  iv.,  464.)  An  article  in  the  Medical  Times  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  raw  beef  induced  the  author  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  preparing  a  solution 
which  would  keep  long  enough  without  change  to  be  of  practical 
use.  After  quoting  the  results  of  his  experiments,  he  recommends 
the  following  formala  as  yielding  a  pleasant  palatable  mixture  which 
would  keep  for  four  days  during  hot  weather  and  for  a  week  in 
winter. 

^    Fresh  Raw  Beef  (lean) ^vj. 

Sweet  Almonds,  deprived  of  their  shells  and 

roasted ^. 

Bitter  Almonds 5v- 

Sugar Syj. 

Glycerin 5ij. 

Water  sufficient  for  emulsion  .        .        .        .  Oj. 

Rub  or  beat  the  beef,  almonds,  and  sugar,  to  a  fine  pulp  in  a 
wedgwood  or  wooden  mortar,  then  add  water  gradually  nniil 
a  smooth  emulsion  is  formed,  and  strain  through  a  sieve  or  coane 
cloth ;  return  the  residuary  mass  to  the  mortar,  manipulate  with 
the  balance  of  the  water,  until  fl.  5xiv.  are  obtained,  strain  all 
through  a  finer  strainer,  add  the  glycerin,  and  bottle ;  the  bottle  ifl 
to  be  kept  well  corked. 

Dose  :  5J.,  containing  ^uj.  of  the  beef. 

The  physician,  in  prescribing,  can  order  the  addition  of  brandj, 
pepsine,  or  any  other  medicine  he  wishes  to  administer  at  the  same 
time. 

Comparatrre  Method  of  Determining  Tanning  Materials.  £• 
Schmidt.  (Ohem.  News,  from  BidL  de  la  Soc,  Ghim.  de  Paris.) 
The  question  to  be  solved  is — EZnowing  that  a  certain  weight  (p) 
of  pure  tannin  is  required  to  obtain  a  certain  result,  how  much  of 
another  tanning  body,  e.g.,  the  extract  of  a  wood,  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  result  P  None  of  the  published  methods  for  the 
determination  of  tannin  is  sufficiently  precise,  easy,  and  rapid  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  author  proposes  a  modification  of  Pri- 
bram's method  with  sugar  of  lead. 

A.  Freparaiion  of  the  TesULiquor, — 50  grams  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  are  dissolved  in  400  grams  of  alcohol  at  92  per  cent.,  and 
distilled  water  is  added  to  make  up  1  litre. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  gram  of  tannin  is  dissolved  in  40  grams  of 
alcohol  at  the  same  strength,  and  the  solution  is  made  up  with  waier 
to  the  bulk  of  100  c.c.     This  being  done,  10  o.o.  of  the  taoun 
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solution  are  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  heated  to  60^.  The 
lead  liqaoris  then  run  into  the  hot  solution  from  a  burette  graduated 
to  tenths  of  a  c.c,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  At  this  tem- 
perature, and  with  these  alcoholised  liquids,  the  precipitate  forms 
and  settles  rapidly.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used  as  an  indicator 
to  show  excess  of  lead,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
with  ferrocyanide  in  titrating  phosphates  with  nitrate  of  uranium. 
If  we  suppose  that  to  precipitate  10  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  28 
degrees  of  the  lead  liquor  have  been  required,  then  28  c.c.  of  the 
latter  =  010  gram  of  tannin. 

B.  Treparaiian  of  the  Sample  to  he  Tested. — Suppose  that  chestnut- 
bark  is  to  be  examined.  It  is  coarsely  powdered,  and  10  grams  are 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  washed .  sand,  and  exhausted  with 
water  at  50°  or  60°  C.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  the  water  bath  in  a  tared  porcelain  capsule.  After  evaporation 
the  capsule  is  weighed,  which  shows  the  yield  of  the  bark  in  aqueous 
extract.  This  is  taken  up  in  40  grams  of  alcohol  at  92°,  and  water 
is  added  to  make  up  100  c.c.  The  liquid  is  filtered  if  needful.  In 
this  manner  the  resinous,  albumenoid,  pectic,  and  gummy  matters 
are  got  rid  off. 

C.  Titration, — The  liquid  thus  prepared  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first,  one  third  of  the  entire  volume,  serves  for  direct  determin- 
ation of  the  acetate  of  lead.  Suppose  that  a  gram  of  the  dry 
extract  of  chestnut  has  required — for  10  c.c.  of  the  tannin  liquor — ^in 
three  successive  experiments,  16,  17,  and  16  degrees  of  the  burette, 
which  corresponds  to  57  per  cent,  of  tannin.  But  this  figure  57  re- 
presents, not  only  tannin,  but  every  other  substance  capable  of 
precipitating  acetate  of  lead. 

The  tannin  is  then  absorbed  with  bone-black,  previously  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^We  act  with  bone-black  upon  the  tanning  liquor,  and  on  a 
solution  of  pure  tannin  prepared  at  a  standard  somewhat  lower  than 
that  indicated  for  the  extract  by  the  first  direct  titration.  In  the 
present  case  this  solution  of  tannin  should  be  prepared  at  55  per  cent. 
From  one  and  the  same  glass  tube,  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter, 
we  cut  off  two  lengths  of  20  centimetres  each,  and  we  draw  out  each 
at  one  of  its  ends.  The  two  tubes  are  fixed  perpendicularly,  with 
the  point  downwards,  and  plugged  with  a  little  carded  cotton.  Into 
each  is  put  10  grams  of  the  bone-black,  pouring  into  one  of  them  the 
second  part  of  the  tanning  liquor  under  examination,  and  into  the 
other  the  same  volume  of  the  pure  solution  of  pure  tannin  at  55  per 
cent 
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20  c.a  of  the  tanning  liquor  (which  will  be  fonnd  to  hsve  re- 
tained its  original  brown  colour  in  spite  of  the  bone:black)  are 
now  heated  to  6(f  C,  and  the  standard  lead  liquor  is  added  from 
the  burette  as  before.  Two  successive  trials  show  16  degrees,  =  8 
degrees  for  10  c.c,  in  place  of  the  16  degrees  found  for  10  c.c.  on 
direct  titration.  On  the  other  hand,  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  pure 
tannin  require  14  degrees,  or  7  for  ten  &c.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
tanning  liquor  (chestnut  extract)  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  which  acts  upon  the  standard  lead  solution  like  tannin, 
corresponding  to  1  degree  of  the  lead  liquor,  t.e.,  to  857  thousandths 
of  a  centigram  of  tannin ;  28  degrees  therefore  correspond  to  10 
centigrams.  The  figure  57  obtained  by  direct  titration  is,  there- 
fore, too  high  by  8*57  per  cent.,  and  the^  extract  contains  57  —  8'57  = 
58 '48  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

New  Method  of  preparing  Highly  Concentrated  Formic  Add  by 
means  of  Dehydrated  Oxalic  Add  and  a  Polyatomic  Alcohol.  If. 
Lorin.  (Comptes  Bendus,  Maj  81,  1675.)  Into  a  rather  large 
tubulated  retort  is  introduced  white  glycerin,  which  is  concen- 
trated by  heat  before  the  addition  of  the  dehydrated  oxalic  acid 
in  powder.  The  retort  is  heated  in  the  water  bath.  Decomposi- 
tion takes  place  at  about  80°,  but  it  is  much  accelerated  by  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  and  at  87°  the  liquid  is  cohered  with  a  layer 
of  bubbles  half  a  centimetre  in  thickness.  When  the  decom- 
position slackens  more  oxalic  add  is  added.  The  formic  acid  10 
absolutely  free  from  allyl  compounds,  and  contains  94  per  cent,  of 
actual  acid. 

BarjrteB  Green,  or  Manganate  of  Baryta.  E.  Fleischer.  (MonUeur 
ScienUfique,  October,  1874;  Ohem.  News,  xxx.,  228.)  This  salt  has 
been  introduced  into  commerce  under  the  names  of  Cassel  green  or 
Bosenstiehl's  green.  It  has  generally  been  prepared  by  calcining 
nitrate  of  baryta  with  oxide  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  by  f  nsing 
caustic  baryta  with  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The  author 
gives  a  new  method  for  its  preparation.  On  precipitating  a  green 
lx>iling  solution  of  manganate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  barium, 
there  is  formed  a  deposit,  strongly  granular,  but  not  crystalline. 
This  precipitate  is  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  blue.  It  is  well 
washed  by  decantation,  and  then  filtered.  When  dried  its  colour  he- 
comes  paler  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  a  dark  red  heat  it  is  white, 
with  a  slight  greyish  blue  tinge.  If  heated  higher,  with  access  of 
air,  it  becomes  by  degrees  completely  green,  then  of  a  fine  blue^  and 
at  very  elevated  temperatures  it  is  converted  into  a  dirty  brown 
grey.     If  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  precipitated  with 
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chloride  of  bariam,  and  allovred  to  boil,  there  is  slowly  formed  a 
reddish  violet  deposit  (colour  of  peach  blossom),  and  the  liquid 
retains  an  intense  violet  colour.  The  precipitate  may  be  washed  by 
decantation,  and  filtered  without  decomposition.  It  can  even  be 
dried  at  100°  without  losing  its  colour.  When  gradually  heated  the 
permanganate  of  baryta  loses  its  colour  like  the  manganate,  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  behaves  differently.  When  its  colour  has 
once  been  destroyed  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  does  not  become  either 
green  or  blue  by  further  heating  with  access  of  air.  The  whole  be- 
comes at  once  of  a  greyish  brown.  The  finest  bary  tes  green  is  formed 
by  calcining  the  manganate  of  baryta.  Bosenstiehrs  process, — the 
fosion  of  hydrate  of  baryta  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
manganese, — ^yields  an  inferior  colour. 

Idquor  Ferri  Pbosphatis  cum  ftuinia  et  Strychnia.  G.  B. 
Blacket  t.  {Pkarm.  J(yum.^  3rd  series,  v.,  2.)  In  a  previous  note  on 
Syrupus  Ferri  Pbosphatis  (^Pharm.  Jouni.,  3rd  series,  iv.,  890), 
the  writer  recommended  the  keeping  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  phos- 
phate with  the  alkaloid  in  it  for  the  preparation  of  a  syrup  of 
phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine,  as  it  may  be  required. 
He  now  writes  respecting  thid  suggestion,  that  he  has  found  this 
method  does  not  apply  to  the  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strych- 
nine liquor.  The  strychnine  does  not  exert  any  decomposing  action, 
bat  the  quinine  does  most  rapidly  cause  a  decided  change  in  the 
colour.  He  finds  that  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  iron  and  strychnia  ready,  and  then  add  one  grain  of  phosphate 
of  quinine  for  each  dram  of  symp  required. 

Preservation  of  Essence  of  Citron.  (The  Pharmacist,  vi.,  322.) 
The  addition  of  two  ounces  of  water  to  each  pound  of  essence  of 
citron  assures  its  preservation,  and  the  agreeable  odour  is  retained 
for  many  years ;  the  water  in  falling  to  the  bottom  carrries  down 
impurities  which  fieivour  the  resinification  of  the  essence. 

Purification  of  Carbon  Bisulphide.  '{Ohern,  and  Drug,.,  1874^ 
231.)  A  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  important  body  is  th& 
detestable  odour  which  almost  all  samples  give  out,  and  which  is 
especially  objectionable  when  about  to  be  used  in  medicine  as  an 
anssthetic. 

M.  Yvon,  of  Alf  ort,  proposes  a  process  which  is  at  the  same  time 
i^pid,  economical,  and  effbctive.  It  consists  in  the  addition  of 
copper  turnings  to  the  disulphide.    It  is  not  necessary  to  agitate. 

The  disulphide  soon  loses  most  of  its  colour,  and  has  then  an 
ethereal  odour  free  from  the  usual  unpleasantness.  Millon  has 
employed  reduced  copper  for  the  same  purpose. 
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RatafiSL  (From  the  Ohemist  and  Druggist,  1875,  p.  225.)  The 
name  ratafia  is  given  to  those  preparations  wMoh  maybe  designated 
as  medicated,  bnt  which  nevertheless  are  employed  more  as  table 
liqueurs  than  as  remedies,  though  thej  in  general  possess  higblj 
stomachic  characteristics. 

These  liqnenrs  are  prepared  in  varioos  manners,  bat  generally  the 
aromatic  ingredients  are  macerated  in  the  alcohol,  then  filtered,  and 
sugared  to  the  proper  consistency.  Another  step  in  their  perfection 
is  made  by  distillation  and  further  sugaring  of  the  residue:  this 
product  is  called  the  cream  by  distillers.  With  this  may  be  mixed 
the  syrups  of  various  fruits,  thus  obtaining  the  desired  flavonrs. 
Such  preparations  are,  strictly  speaking,  ratafias.  They  may  be  left 
their  natural  colour  but  are  more  frequently  artificially  tinted  in 
different  shades  suggested  by  the  fruits  from  which  they  are 
derived.  As  regards  this  last  process,  it  will  hardly  be  a  mystery 
to  any  pharmacist.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  alcohol  employed 
shall  be  as  inodorous  as  possible.  The  following  formulae  are 
given : — 

Vamlla. 

9»    Vanilla  Beans 4  grams. 

Alcohol,  82  per  cent 5,000     „ 

Filter,  and  add  sugar 1,000    „ 

Orcunge  Flower. 
Distil  a  mixture  of — 

Alcohol,  88  per  cent 4,000  grams. 

Oil  of  Lemon 8    „ 

Oil  of  Bergamotte  .        .        .        .  8    „ 

To  4,000  grams  of  the  product  add — 

Orange-flower  Water       ....    4,000    „ 

Water  7,000    „ 

Sugar 2,000    „ 

and  filter. 

CuroQoa, 
Macerate  for  8  days — 

Bitter  Orange  Peel 500  grams. 

Cloves 8    „ 

Cinnamon 8    „ 

Alcohol 7,600    „ 

FUter  and  add— 

Sngar .    2,600    „ 

Water 1,000    .. 
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Anise, 
Macerate  together — 

Anise  Seed 45  grams. 

Alcohol 1,500    „ 

Water 1,000    „ 

Sugar 136    „ 

After  8  days,  filter,  and  add— 

Sugar .  500    „ 

Water 600    „ 

Quince. 
Macerate  together,  16  days — 

Syrup  of  Qninoes 3,000  grams. 

Alcohol 1,600    „ 

Sugar 1,250    „ 

Bitter  Almonds,  peeled   .                .        .  15    ,, 

Cinnamon 13     „ 

Coriander 8    „ 

Mace 4    „ 

CloTes 3    „ 

Filter. 

Batafia  Liqueur  Baspodl, 

Macerate,  during  15  days,  as  follow :~ 

Angelica  Boot 15  grams. 

Angelica  Seed 15    „ 

Calamus  Aromatic 4    „ 

Maoe T»o    ,. 

Myrrh 2    „ 

Cinnamon 2    „ 

Cloves 1|    „ 

Aloes 1^    M 

Vanilla H    „ 

Saffron 1^    „ 

Alcohol 8,000    „ 

Add  Sugar 500    „ 

and  filter. 

Maraschino, 

^    Kirsch-wasser 800  grams. 

Water 2,400    „ 

Spirit  of  Baspherries        ....  200    „ 

Sugar 600    „ 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent 800    „ 

Hydrate  of  Chloral  as  a  Solvent :  SaggestionB  concerning  its 
ftaployment.  B.  F.  Fairthorne.  (<4w0r. /ottm.  P^rw.,  4th  series, 
IV.,  649.)  Thinking  that  the  power  of  hydrate  of  chloral  as  a  sol- 
^eut  might  open  the  way  to  a  more  extensive  application,  the  anthor 
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wishes  to  draw  attention  to  its  Talne  when  thus  employed  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  alkaloids  and  a  few  other  substances. 

A  solution  consisting  of  nine  parts  of  hydrate  of  chloral  and  three 
parts  of  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  following  snbetanoeB  tu 
the  extent  named. 

One  grain  of  morphia  is  dissolved  by  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
containing  twelve  grains  of  the  hydrate,  one  grain  of  veratria  by  a  por- 
tion containing  five  grains,  and  one  grain  of  atropia  by  a  quantity 
containing  twenty  grains. 

These  active  principles  should  be  in  powder,  mixed  with  the 
solvent  in  test  tubes,  and  heated  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  with 
occasional  agitation. 

The  solutions  thus  made  are  in  a  convenient  form  for  employment 
either  alone  or  when  mixed  with  oils,  ointment,  or  with  glycerin. 
Camphor,  too,  is  freely  dissolved  by  them,  and  in  some  cases  can  be 
added  to  them  with  advantage. 

Glycerin  is  a  convenient  agent  for  forming  solutions  with  hydrate 
of  chloral  and  the  above-named  substances,  and  the  following  will 
be  found,  when  properly  comibined,  to  produce  permanent  and  elegant 
preparations,  viz. : — 

Chloral  Glycerite  of  Morphia. 

{t,    Morphia  (powder) 6  grs. 

Chloral  Hydrate 1  dram. 

Glyeerin i  a  fl.  oz.    M.  s.  a. 

Ohlordl  Olyeerite  of  Verairia, 

$S,    Yeratria 5  grs. 

Chloral  Hydrate 1  dram. 

Glycerin I  a  fi.  oz.    M.  s.  a. 

Ointment  of  Chloral  a/tvd  Veratria, 

(Corresponding  in  strength  to  the  Ung.  Yeratritt,  U.S.P.) 

Ijo    Yeratria 10  gra. 

Chloral  Hydrate 1  dram. 

Water 6  drops. 

Lard  Ointment i  oz.    M.  s.  a. 

Chloral  Olyeerite  of  Morphia  and  Camphor, 

^    Morphia      .        .....  .6  grs. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral, 

Camphor     ......  each  1  dram* 

Glycerin Jafl.  oz.    M. 
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Lotion  of  Chloral  mid  lodim. 

{L    Iodine 20gr8. 

Iodide  of  Potassiam 6  grs. 

Glyoerin 1  fl.  oz. 

Chloral  Hydrate 2  drs.    M.  a.  a. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  can  also  be  combined  with  collodion,  in  which 
it  dissolves  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol. 

Fluid  Extract  and  Syrap  of  Azedarach.  John  J.  Miles.  (Ab- 
stract of  an  inaagaral  essay,  Amer,  Pharm,  Journ.,  4th  series,  iy.,  359.) 
Mdia  Azedarach^  an  elegant  tree,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  is  the  principal  shade-tree  in  the  avenues  of  many  of  the 
Southern  villages  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  names  of  bead  tree,  pride  of  China,  China  tree,  pride  of 
India,  etc  It  is  avoided  by  flies  and  other  insects.  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  officinal  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  all  parts  of  the 
tree  possess  medicinal  properties ;  it  acts  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in 
large  doses  narcotic. 

The  fluid  extract  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take. of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  root  sixteen  troy  ounces ;  dilute  alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Afacerate  the  bark  in  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  dilute  alcohol  for 
twenty*four  hours;  then  percolate  until  twelve  fluid  ounces  have 
been  obtained,  and  set  this  aside.  Continue  the  percolation  with 
sufficient  dilute  alcohol  to  obtain  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  percolate ; 
evaporate  this  to  two  fluid  ounces,  and  add  it  to  the  reserved  portion. 
Filter,  add  six  troy  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  dissolve  by  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat. 

The  above  extract  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  and  good  results, 
in  the  dose  of  one-half  to  one  teaspoonfxd,  according  to  age. 

A  very  agreeable  syrup  may  be  prepared  from  the  extract  by  the 
following  formula :  Take  of  fluid  extract  four  fluid  ounces  :  syrup 
of  vanilla,  eight  ounces ;  simple  syrup  sufficient  to  make  one  pint. 
This  is  used  in  the  dose  of  three  to  four  teaspoonfuls.  The  syrup  of 
vanilla  wholly  disguises  that  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste  that  is  so 
objectionable  in  most  of  the  anthelmintics. 

Emnlfliou  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Hypophospliites.  {Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,) 

Powdered  Gam  Tragaoanth     .  .    i  oz. 

Glycerin 8  „ 

Water 9  „ 

Bub  the  tragacanth  with  the  glycerin,  and  add  the  water 
gradually.     To  this  mucilage  add  the  followiug  solution : — 
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Hypophosphite  of  Lime  .        .        .        .  4^  drs. 

Hypophosphite  of  Soda   .                 .        .  2^    „ 

Hypophosphite  of  Potash        ...  2^    „ 

Sugar J    lb. 

Boiling  Water 12  oz. 

Make  the  admixtare  gradaallj,  with  brisk  trituration.  To  this 
medicated  mucilage  add  the  following,  as  a  flavoiLr  and  preser- 
vative : — 

Otto  Almonds,  bitter      ....      10  drops. 

„  Cinnamon 5      „ 

,,  Canella 5      „ 

Alcohol 6  oz. 

The  whole  will  now  form  a  semi-transparent  mucilaginous  liqnid  of 
about  thirty-seven  fluid  ounces  in  bulk.  To  this  add  gradually 
an  equal  measure  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly.  In  practice 
it  is  advisable  to  work  on  small  quantities,  say  half -pint  of  each,  in  a 
number  eight  mortar.  If  care  is  taken  the  product  will  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Liquor  SennSB.  Percy  Wells.  (Pharm,  Joum,,  3rd  series, 
v.,  886.)  The  following  formula  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
author  as  a  good  and  efficient  preparation  of  senna. 

Mix  13  ounces  water,  3  ounces  rectified  spirit,  and  30  minims  of 
liquor  potass®,  and  pour  it  over  6  ounces  of  small  sifted  Alexandrian 
senna.  Keep  the  jar  corked,  and  stir  once  or  twice  daily  for  seven 
days,  then  submit  to  strong  pressure,  and  strain  the  liquor  through 
fine  muslin  or  calico.  In  about  a  week  there  will  be  a  slight  deposit 
from  which,  the  clear  Kquid  may  be  decanted  and  the  residue  can  be 
filtered. 

One  part  of  this  liquor  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water  forms  a 
preparation  equal  to  infus.  sennea,  P.L. 

The  Preparation  of  Salicylic  Acid  Dressings.  Dr.  Thiersch. 
(Medical  Record,  May  26th  and  June  2nd,  1875.)  The  author 
regards  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  salicylic  dressing  as  certain  as 
that  of  Lister's  carboHc  dressing.  The  salicylic  acid  also  possesses 
two  advantages :  it  is  less  irritating,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  can  thus 
be  incorporated  with  the  dressing  in  greater  quantity  and  remain 
for  a  longer  time  in  contcbct  with  it,  without  endangering  the  result. 
Another  advantage  of  salicylic  acid  is  that  it  is  inodorous. 

For  dressing  with  salicylic  acid  there  should  be  kept  at  hand  a 
supply  of  salicylic  water — a  solution  of  one  part  in  300;  and  of 
salicylic  cotton,  containing  respectively  3  and  10  per  cent  Br. 
Blaser,  the  apothecary  of  the  Jacob's  Hospital,  makes  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  following  way : 

{a)  For  3  per  cent,  salicylic  cotton,  750  grams  are  dissolved  in 
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7,500  grams  of  spirit  of  specific  gravifcj  0*830 ;  the  solabion  is  then 
diluted  with  150  litres  of  water  at  a  temperature  from  156''  to  176^ 
F. ;  and  the  mixture  is  used  to  saturate  25  kilograms  of  cotton- 
wadding  freed  from  fatty  matter. 

(b)  The  10  per  cent,  salicylic  cotton  is  made  hy  dissolving  one 
kilogram  of  salicylic  acid  in  10,000  grams  of  spirit  of  specific 
grayity  0*830,  adding  60  litres  of  warm  water  (as  above),  and 
saturating  with  the  mixture  10  kilograms  of  cotton-wool.  The 
saturation  of  the  cotton  is  best  done  in  a  large  shallow  wooden 
tnb ;  and  it  is  best  to  use  only  a  small  quantity  of  cottoQ-wool  (two 
or  three  kilograms)  at  one  time,  as  in  only  this  way  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  salicylic  acid  is  possible.  The  proceeding  occu- 
pies only  a  short  time. 

In  charging  the  cotton-wool  with  the  warm  solutions  of  salicylic 
add,  it  is  introduced  in  layers,  moderate  pressure  being  applied  to 
each  layer,  so  that  it  may  be  completely  saturated  before  another 
is  introdaced.  After  the  proper  quantity  of  cotton- wool  has  been 
introduced  and  is  perfectly  saturated,  the  whole  is  inverted,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  (about  ten  minutes),  so  that  the 
solution  may  be  diffused  as  equally  as  possible.  The  cotton- wool 
is  then  laid  in  small  heaps  to  cool,  during  which  process  the 
salicylic  acid  crystallizes ;  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  place  for  about  twelve  hours.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
hang  it  up,  as,  in  the  process  of  draining,  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  acid  is  disturbed.  The  salicylic  acid  may  not  crystallize  in 
equal  amount  in  all  parts  of  the  wadding ;  and  even  after  drying, 
the  distribution  of  the  acid  may  be  rendered  unequal  by  handling. 
Thus,  in  many  parts  there  will  be  less  than  3  per  cent.,  in  others 
more.  An  addition  of  1  per  cent,  does  no  harm;  but  if  in  the 
3  per  cent,  cotton- wool  there  be  a  deficiency  of  1  per  cent.,  or  in  the 
10  per  cent,  cotton  of  3  per  cent.,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up 
from  portions  containing  an  excess. 

The  salicylic  cotton- wool  does  not  allow  the  passage  of  the  dis- 
charges of  the  wound  so  readily  as  Lister's  carbolic  gauze ;  and 
hence,  when  a  dry  salicylic  acid  dressing  has  remained  for  a  week 
or  two,  pus  is  generally  found  in  various  quantities  between  it  and 
the  wound.  Dr.  Thiersch  has  made  some  experiments  in  order  to 
^Qd  a  more  permeable  material  for  dressing  than  cotton-wool. 
Hemp,  flax,  sawdust,  etc.,  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  His  atten- 
^on  was  then  called  to  jute  \  and,  having  obtained  a  supply  of  clean 
JQte,  he  charged  it  with  3  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  adding  also  20 
per  cenf.  of  glycerin  to  prevent  the  acid  from  falling  off  in  dust. 
He  introdaced  2,500  grams  of  jute  into  a  solution  of   75  grams 
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of  salicylic  acid  in  500  grams  of  gljcerin  and  4,500  grams  o 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  158''  to  176°  F.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  a  soft  material,  resembling  flax,  giring  off  bat  little  dost, 
whicli,  when  left  on  a  wonnd  for  nine  days,  completely  absorbed 
thick  pns,  the  pns  becoming  equally  diffosed  through  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dressing  remained  inodorous,  and  gave  in  every  part 
the  reaction  of  salicylic  acid  on  being  tested  with  chloride  of  iron. 
On  account  of  the  equal  distribution  of  the  discharges  from  the 
wound  in  the  jute  dressing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  a  strongly 
charged  layer  internally ;  a  4  per  cent,  dressing  is  sufficient.  Dr. 
Thiersch  believes  that  jute  will  supersede  cotton  as  a  dressing  for 
large  suppurating  wounds,  although  it  is  not  to  be  compared  witli 
the  latter  as  regards  softness.  Some  comparative  statements  of  the 
cost  are  given,  to  show  that  the  salicylic  acid  dressing,  especially 
when  jute  is  used,  is  much  cheaper  than  the  carbolic  acid  dressing; 
the  proportions,  calculated  for  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
being: — Lister's  dressing,  2*35  mark;  dry  salicylic  dressing,  1*52 
ma/rk ;  dry  salicylised  jute  dressing,  0*92  ma/rk. 

The  cheapest  of  all  is  the  jute  dressing ;  and  it  is  the  more  so, 
because  it  can  be  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  time  on  the  wound 
without  danger  of  an  accumulation  of  the  discharges  beneath  it. 
Dr.  Thiersch's  experiments  with  the  jute  dressing  are  as  yet^  how- 
ever, not  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  absolate 
certainty  about  it.  He  does  not  think  that  it  is  of  much  importance 
whether  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  50  of  water)  or  of  salicylic 
acid  (1  in  800)  be  used.  3iany  give  carbolic  acid  the  preference, 
because  it  does  not  cause  coughing  and  sneezing,  and  is  readily 
removed  from  the  clothes  by  evaporation.  Dr.  Thiersch  prefers 
salicylic  acid,  because  it  irritates  the  wound  less.  The  sponges  are 
kept  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  20  of  water) ;  and,  after 
being  used,  are  washed  with  much  warm  water,  and  again  placed  in 
the  carbolic  acid  solution.    Salicylic  acid  solution  may  also  be  used. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Bismuth.  G.  Rice.  (Druggists*  Circular.) 
Take  of  citrate  of  bismuth,  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  each  32(t 
grains;  solution  of  ammonia,  and  water,  each  a  sufficient  quantity- 

With  four  ounces  of  water  rub  the  citrate  of  bismuth  into  a  smooth 
paste ;  gradually  add  solution  of  ammonia  until  solution  has  taken 
place,  being  very  careful  not  to  have  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Now 
add  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  and  some  more  water ;  dissoire, 
filter,  and  wash  the  filter  with  enough  water  to  make  the  solntion 
measure  one  pint. 

This  solution  if  intended  to  be  long  kept  omy  be  partly  made  up 
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with  glyoerio,  although  the  author  oannot  speak  from  experience 
whether  it  is  so  well  borne  by  the  stomach .  A  more  useful  addition, 
however,  is  good  sherry  wine,  of  which  there  may  be  used  10  fluid 
ounces  (or  perhaps  more)  in  place  of  so  much  water. 

The  above  solution  is  prescribed  under  the  name  of  liquor  ferri  et 
bismuthi  citratis,  and  contains  in  1  fluid  dram  2^  grains  each  of 
citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  The  dose  is  from 
1  to  2  fluid  drams,  half  an  hour  before  meals. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  true  double  salt,  chemically  speaking,  but  only 
a  mixture  of  ammonio-citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron;  and  although  a  true  double  salt  containing  those  elements 
might  perhaps  be  prepared,  the  author  doubts  whether  it  could 
have  any  better  effects. 

The  solution  may  also  be  prepared  in  a  concentrated  state,  and 
spread  upon  plates  of  glass  to  dry,  yielding  exceedingly  handsome 
scales  of  a  golden  brown  colour,  which  must  be  protected  from  the 
light,  and  5  grains  of  which  are  equal  to  1  fluid  dram  of  the  solution. 

Sdlution  of  Citrate  of  Hagnesium.  J.  C.  Wharton.  (^Tennessee 
Pharmacol  Qazette^  J^J*  1874.)  In  preparing  a  solution  of  citrate 
of  magnesium,  a  quicker  process  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
is  frequently  desirable.  It  also  appears  advantageous  to  employ 
calcined  magnesia  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  as  by  the  use  of  the 
former  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  which  aids  in  making 
a  rapid  solution. 

The  author  suggests  the  following  process,  the  result  of  which  i8 
substantially  the  same  as  the  preparation  of  the  U.S.  Phai*macopoeia. 

First.    Omit  the  syrup  of  citric  acid. 

Second.  Prepare  a  syrup  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  as  follows : — 

JK,    Simple  Syrttp 2  pis. 

Spirit  of  Lemon 64  minims. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassiam  .      * .  640  grs. 

Mix  and  dissolye. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 

9>    Calcined  Magnema 88  grs. 

Citric  Acid 408  grs. 

Syrup  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassiam  .        .      2  fl.  oz. 
Distilled  Water,  a  iujficient  quantity  to  fill  the  bottle. 

Uiz  the  magnesia  and  citric  acid  in  a  mortar,  with  one  and  a 
half  fluid  ounces  of  water.  Afler  solution  is  effected,  add  the 
remaiader  of  the  water  and  strain  if  necessary.  In  bottling,  pour  the 
iyrup  in  firti,  avoiding  contact  with  the  mouth  and  sides  of  the 
bottle  as  much  as  possible.     Then  pour  upon  it  the  solution  as  gently 
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88  possible  at  the  start,  afterwards  more  rapidly,  letting  the  liquid 
ran  down  the  inside  of  the  bottle  so  as  to  avoid  agitating  the 
syrnp.  Then  cork  and  tie  down  the  stopper,  and  shake  the  mixture. 
It  will  be  ready  to  use  immediately. 

There  will  be  an  excess  of  acid,  bnt  it  will  make  the  preparation 
more  palatable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  400  grains  wonld  be 
all  sufficient.  The  syrnp  should  be  thick.  If  a  little  care  be  taken 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  bottle 
as  the  liquid  will  dissolve  it  almost  as|  fast  as  generated.  In  fact 
there  will  be  less  than  is  nsnally  lost  when  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassinm  is  employed  in  small  crystals  or  in  powder.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  use  finely  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potassinm  to  a  good 
purpose,  if  a  simple  flavoured  syrup,  minw  the  citric  acid,  be  also 
used.  In  this  case,  put  the  bicarbonate  in  the  bottle  first,  then 
the  syrup,  and  lastly  the  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesium,  cork 
tightly  as  usual,  and  shake.  This  will  be  ready  almost  as  soon  as 
shaken,  but  the  syrup  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  renders  the 
process  more  expeditious,  as  the  weighing  out  of  the  bicarbonate  is 
dispensed  with  by  being  included  in  a  measured  portion  of  syrap. 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  imply  any  superiority 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  solution  thus  prepared  over  that  made  by  the 
present  authorized  formula,  but  it  is  medicinally  the  same,  and 
may  be  made  in  a  shorter  time. 

Camphor  Ice.  Thomas  J.  Covell.  (Ghic,  Pharmaeisty  Bee., 
1874,  p.  354.)  Table  showing  various  formulae  for  the  preparation 
of  camphor  ice.     The  proportions  are  given  in  parts  by  weight. 
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No.  1  is  an  English  formula,  and  gives  a  variety  of  cold  cream  ; 
No.  2  is  a  formula  used  by  a  Cincinnati  pharmacy ;  No.  3  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  No.  2,  by'  the  addition  of  glycerin ;  No.  4  is  in  use  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  No.  5  is  an  English  formula ;  No.  6  is  from 
a  Broadway,  New  York,  pharmacy ;  No.  7  is  of  French  origin ;  of 
No.  8  the  pedigree  is  lost ;  Nos.  9  to  13  are  formulaa  of  the  writer, 
and  have  been  extensively  used  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
and  will  give  excellent  results,  with  perfectly  sweet  materials.  The 
perfume  is  not  arbitrary,  but  can  be  mixed  to  suit  one*s  taste. 

The  manipulation  is  easy  to  be  uuderstood ;  in  the  first  and  third 
formnlcB  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cold  cream  of  the  Pharmacopoaia  ; 
in  all  the  others,  the  wax  is  to  be  melted  first,  then  the  cetaceum 
and  lard,  then  the  camphor,  and  finally,  when  sufficient  cooled,  the 
essential  oils,  and  then  cast  in  suitable  moulds. 

Idqnor  Opii  Sedativus.  P.  Wells.  (Pharm.  Joum,y  3rd  series, 
y.,  281.)  Twelve  ounces  of  the  finest  Turkey  opium,  in  coarse 
powder,  are  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  clean  sand,  and  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  percolation  with  water. 

The  liquors  are  mixed,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  to  deposit, 
are  strained  off,  and  evaporated  over  a  naked  fire  in  an  enamelled 
pan  by  rather  rapid  ebullition  to  about  three  imperial  quarts. 

This  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an  open  jar  or  any  other  vessel  for 
folly  twelve  hours,  and  then  carefully  strained  through  flannel  to 
separate  the  resin  and  flocculent  matter,  and  then  boiled  down  to 
three  pints.  After  standing  for  twelve  hours  in  a  cool  place,  it  is 
filtered  through  paper,  14  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  60  o.p.  added, 
and  made  up  to  four  imperial  pints  with  distilled  water. 

In  about  a  week  the  preparation  assumes  the  taste  and  smell 
peculiar  to  Battley's  Solution. 

Preparation  of  SafBranin.  A.  Ott.  (Moniteur  Scientlfiqm, 
November,  1874)  The  author  recommends  as  the  best  method  the 
treatment  with  syrupy  arsenic  acid  of  the  azotised  compounds  ob- 
tained by  acting  with  nitrous  acid  upon  heavy  aniline  oils  contain- 
ing toluydin,  and  boiling  at  198®  to  200®.  For  the  preparation  of 
the  nitrous  acid  he  takes  1  part  of  starch,  and  8  of  nitric  acid, 
heating  in  the  water  bath;  the  gas  generated  before  being  con- 
ducted into  the  aniline  oil  is  not  washed  in  water,  but  passed 
through  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  aniline  has  become  a  maroon 
hrown,  and  crystallizes  on  a  watch  glass,  100  parts  are  mixed 
^th90  parts  of  arsenic  acid  at  72  per  cent.  To  prevent  a  too 
lapid  rise  of  temperature,  the  arsenic  acid  is  introduced  very  gra- 
diially.    The  mass  is  then  heated  on  the  sand  bath  till  a  violet 
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coloration  appears.  According  to  Beimann  (Farher  ZeUung^  No. 
41,  1871),  the  application  of  heat  for  five  minutes  is  sufficient.  The 
author  finds  that  in  operating  upon  50  grazns,  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  with  water 
containing  lime,  in  which  the  violet  colouring  matter  is  insoluble. 
To  remove  the  deposit  formed,  the  whole  is  poured  upon  flannel  filters, 
beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  sand.  The  filtrate  is  slightly  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  added. 
The  precipitated  saffranin  is  purified  by  solution  in  acidulated  water, 
and  re-precipitation  with  salt. 

Harmless  Face  Powder.  Hans  M.  Wilder.  (Amer.  Journ. 
Pharm.y  v.,  7.)  The  apothecaries  in  Copenhagen  (Denmark),  have 
»)  greed  on  the  following  two  compositions  as  .aubstitutes  for  the 
numerous,  generally  poisonous,  fiBwhionable  £EU3e  powders. 

White, 

9)    Oxide  of  Zino 80  grams. 

Wheat  Starch 250    „ 

Oil  of  Bose 3  drops. 

Bed, 

{b    Carmine 1  gram. 

Carbon,  of  Magnesia 4  grams. 

Betton's  Dentifrice.     (Avner,  Journ.  Pharm,,  v.,  10.) 
p,    Powdered  Cuttle-fish, 

„        Orris  Boot,  each  ....       4  lbs. 
„        Prepared  Chalk  .  lib. 

Musk dgrs. 

Oil  Bose  and  Lavender  (Mitcham),  each       48  drops. 

Carmine,  No.  40 2  drs. 

Solution  of  Ammonia 5  fl.  drs. 

Water 6  fl.  oz. 

Rub  the  carmine  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  diluted  with  the 
water,  and  with  this  solution  imbue  the  prepared  chalk  and  powdered 
cuttle-fish  bone.  After  the  moisture  has  all  disappeared,  sift  the  orris 
root  perfumed  with  the  essential  oils  together  with  the  coloured  lime 
salts. 

Piesse'a  Cuttle-fish  Powder. 

9>    Powdered  Cuttle-fish }  lb. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Lime  'It* 

Powdered  Orris  Boot }  „ 

Oil  Lemon 1  oz. 

Oilof  Neroli 4  „ 

Carmine i  dr. 

Solution  of  Ammonia      .  .      2  fl.  drs. 

Water li  fl.  ozs. 

Proceed  as  in  former  recipe. 
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Deer  Tongue  in  Ferfimiery.  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller.  (Amer.  Joum. 
Pharm,j  4th  sories,  v.,  116.)  Deer  tongue,  or  soatliem  vanilla  (Liatris 
odoroHsmna,  Wild.),  seems  destined  to  become  a  commercial  staple 
of  some  importance,  chiefly,  so  far,  on  account  of  its  large  consump- 
tion as  a  flavour  for  tobacco.  It  is  stated  to  be  also  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  clothing,  woollen 
fabrics,  etc.,  from  the  attacks  of  moths. 

The  author  suggests  the  application  of  its  highly  odoriferous 
leaves  in  perfumery,  and  states  that  it  is  specially  adapted  to  imita- 
tiog  the  odour  of  new  mown  hay.  He  recommends  the  following 
formula. 

Tincture  of  Deer  Tongue. — Percolate  two  ounces  of  ground  deer 
tongae  leaves  with  cologne  spirits  until  one  pint  of  tincture  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  of  a  handsome  light-green  colour,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  employed  as  an  addition  to  various  extracts,  colognes,  or 
toilet  waters.  In  its  pure  state,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  essence  of  May  wine  (a  tincture  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  Asperula 
'd<»raia),  which  is  used  extensively  in  Germany  as  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  wine,  converting  it  into  the  so-called  May  drink  (Mattrank) . 


Extract  of  New-mown  Hay, 

JL    Tincture  of  Deer  Tongue 8  oz. 

Extract  of  Bose  from  Pomade  .        .  .  4  „ 

„  Orange  Flower  from  Pomade  .        .  4  „ 

Oil  of  Bose,  Virgin  SeraU         .        .        .16  drops. 


New-mown  Hay  Sachei  Powders, 

9>    Ground  Deer  Tongue  Leayes    .  .  2  oz. 

„      Florentine  Orris  Boot, 
„      Damascene  Bose  Petals, 
„      Orange  Flowers,  of  each  .   1  oz. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  sift. 


Sachet  Bouquet. 

^    Ground  Deer  Tongue  Leaves 
White  Santal  Wood 
Florentine  Orris  Boot . 
Ambretta  Seeds  . 
Benzoin 
Damascene  Bose  Leaves 

Mix,  and  sift  to  remove  coarse  particles. 


2  oz. 
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Medicated  Soaps.    {Phamiacist,  April,  1875, 122.) 


Arsenical  Soap, 

{L    Camphor,  in  fine  powder    •        .    ^ 

Arsenious  Acid,  in  fine  powder   .     >  1  part  of  each. 

Castile  Soap,  white,  in  fine  powder  3 

Carbonate  of  Potassium  .        .12  parts. 


Mix,  and  make  into  a  paste  with  water.  Used  in  preserving  the 
skins  of  birds  and  other  small  animals. 

Chlorinated  Soap, 

9>    Castile  Soap,  in  fine  powder  .        .11  parts. 

Chlorinated  Lime,  dry  and  good  .      1  part. 

Mix,  beat  them  into  a  mass  with  sufficient  perfumed  spirit. 

Iodine  Soap, 

JL    Castile  Soap,  white 16  parts. 

Iodide  of  Potassium 1  part. 

Water 8  parts. 

Dissolve  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  water,  slice  the  soap,  and 
place  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath 
melt  them  together. 

Mercurial  Soap. 

{L    Castile  Soap,  in  fine  powder  .82  parts. 

Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercury  ...      1  part. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  of  mercury  in  about  eight  parts  of  peif  amed 
alcohol,  and  beat  it  with  the  powdered  soap  into  a  uniform  mass,  in 
a  porcelain  or  wedgwood  mortar. 

Tar  Soap. 

{K,    Tar  (wood) 1  part. 

Castile  Soap  (in  shavings)  ....  2  parts. 

Solution  of  Potassa 2     „ 

Beat  them  together  until  they  unite. 

Turpentvne  Soap.    (Starkey's  Soap.) 

JK>    Carbonate  of  Potassium  .<^ 

Oil  of  Turpentine        .       .       .       .  C  equal  parts. 
Venioe  Turpentine      .        .        .        .3 

Triturate  them  together  in  a  warm  mortar  with  a  Utile  water 
until  they  combine. 
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Sweet  Wine  of  Iron.    (Procesdings  Amer.  Pharm.  Amoc.,  1874.) 

|L    Pulverized  Bitter  Orange-peel  .        }  troy  oz. 

Pulverized  CaUsaya  Bark     .  1       n 

Citric  Acid in 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Anunonium    .        .        2       „ 

Digtilled  Water 32  fl.  oz. 

Sherry  Wine 64       „ 

Saturated  Tincture  of  fresh  sweet  Orange 

peel 16      „ 

Deodorized  Alcohol       .  .        .  16       „ 

Syrup  of  Orange-peel    .        .        .        .  16       „ 

Mix,  macerate,  and  filter.     Dose. — One  teaRpoonful. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Phosphate  prepared  from  Metallic  Iron. 
H.  W.  Jones.  (Pharm.  J(mm.,Srd  series,  v.,  541.)  As  phosphate 
of  iron  precipitated  from  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
phosphate  of  soda  is  extremely  difficult  to  wash,  and  very  liable  to 
oxidation,  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  prepare  the  phosphate  direct 
from  metallic  iron  by  means  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  this  means  a 
syrap  is  obtained,  which  keeps  remarkably  well,  which  is  free  from 
the  nsnal  impurities,  and  contiains  the  ferrous  phosphate  in  an  unoxi- 
dized  condition,  requiring  less  free  acid  to  keep  it  in  sdation. 

To  prepare  the  syrup,  coyer  the  bottom  of  a  jar  or  bottle,  fitted 
with  a  cork,  with  coarse  pare  iron  filing^s,  and  poar  in  phosphoric 
acid  of  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  dilated  aoid  of  the  Pharma- 
copsBia.  Pit  in  the  cork  somewhat  loosely,  and  let  it  stand  for  four 
or  five  hours.  Action  commences  almost  immediately,  ferrous 
orthophosphate  (FegPgOg)  is  formed,  and  kept  in  solution  by  the 
free  acid  present.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  forms  a  hydrogen 
atmoRphere  in  the  jar,  and  prevents  oxidation  of  the  phosphate.  A.t 
the  end  of  the  time  named,  the  action  will  somewhat  have  ceased, 
and  an  acid  solution  of  phosphate  of  iron  will  have  been  formed. 
To  determine  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  solution,  filter  off  10  c.c, 
and  titrate  immediately  with  bichromate  (B.P.  solution)  after  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  Each  c.c.  of  bichromate 
"=  '0358  gram  Fe^  P^  Og.  If  the  operation  has  been  properly  con- 
ducted the  iron  will  all  be  present  in  the  ferrous  state,  so  that  the 
bichromate  will  give  the  total  iron  present.  Having  found  out  how 
much  is  contained  in  10  o.o.  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  number  of 
grams  foand  by  5'4,  when  we  have  the  number  of  g^rains  of  phos- 
phate present  in  each  fluid  dram  of  the  Hqaor.  Filter  the 
remaining  liquor,  which,  when  poured  off  the  iron,  runs  throagh 
paper  quickly,  and  add  sufficient  syrup  so  that  each  fluid  dram  shall 
contain  one  gmin  of  phosphate  of  iron.     If  an  aoid  of  the  strength 

C  c 
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named  be  left  on  the  iron  for  five  hours,  more  strong  acid  must  be 
added  to  the  sjmp  till  it  acquires  a  decidedly  acid  taste,  when  it 
will  keep  well.  If  it  be  considered  a  matter  of  importance  that  a 
definite  amount  of  free  acid  should  be  present,  note  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  original  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
removed  by  the  iron.  With  an  acid  of  known  specific  gravity,  and, 
therefore,  of  known  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  bichromate 
solution  gives  with  little  calculation  (1)  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  removed  by  the  iron,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the 
solution.  The  required  quantity  of  acid  can  then  be  added.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  syrup  is  much  too  acid,  and  15  minims  of  acid 
phosph.  dil.  in  the  dram  will  be  found  quite  enough,  and  the 
syrup  will  keep  well  with  12  minims.  If  the  process  be  well  con* 
ducted,  no  phosphate  of  iron  will  be  lost  by  precipitation.  A  solution 
seven  times  the  strength  of  the  syrup  can  be  readily  formed,  which 
when  mixed  off  with  syrup  forms  an  elegant  preparation. 

Aniline  Black  Marking  Ink  (Moniteur  Scientifique,  April,  1875.) 
Dr.  Jacobson's  ink  is  prepared  by  means  of  two  solutions,  one  of 
copper,  the  other  aniline,  composed  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Copper  Sohiiion, — 8*52  grams  of  crystallized  chloride  of 
copper,  10*65  grams  of  chlorate  of  soda,  and  5'35  grams  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  are  dissolved  in  60  grams  of  water. 

(2.)  Aniline  Solution, — 20  grams  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  are 
dissolved  in  30  grams  of  distilled  water,  and  to  this  are  added  20 
grams  of  solution  of  gum  arabic  (1  part  of  gum  to  2  of  water)  and 
10  grams  of  glycerin. 

By  mixing  in  the  cold  4  parts  of  the  aniline  solution  with  1  part 
of  the  copper  solution,  a  greenish  liquid  is  obtained,  which  can  he 
employed  directly  for  the  marking ;  but  as  this  liquid  can  only  ho 
preserved  a  few  days  without  decomposition,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  solutions  separately  until  the  ink  is  required  for  use.  The  ink 
may  be  used  either  with  a  pen  or  a  stencil  plate  and  brush  ;  if  it  do 
not  flow  freely  from  the  pen  it  may  be  diluted  with  a  littie  water 
without  fear  of  weakening  the  intensity  of  the  colour.  At  first  the 
writing  appears  of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  aH^er  exposure  to  the 
air  it  becomes  black ;  or  it  may  be  changed  to  a  black  colour  im- 
mediately by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  back  of  the  fabric,  or 
heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  As,  however,  a  dry  heat  is 
apt  to  make  the  fibre  saturated  with  the  ink  brittle,  it  is  preferahle 
to  hold  the  marked  fabric  over  a  vessel  containing  water  in  foil 
ebullition ;  the  heat  of  the  vapour  is  sufficient  to  determine  almost 
immediately  the  reaction  by  which  aniline  black  is  formed. 
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After  the  steaming  the  writing  should  be  washed  in  hot  soap-snds 
which  gives  the  ink  a  fine  bine  shade.  The  ink  is  not  acted  on  by 
acids  or  alkalies,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  the  fibres  are  well 
saturated  with  it  there  is  no  danger  of  it  being  removed  by  washing. 
Toothache  Drops.  The  following  four  recipes  for  '^  toothache 
drops,"  are  quoted  in  the  American  Journal  of  PhamuLcyy  from  the 
Dental  Cosmos  for  November,  1874 
1. — Chloroform, 

Sydenham's  Landannm  .     aa  5ij« 

Tinct.  Benzoin 5j. 

2— Creasot, 

Chloroform aa  5ij* 

Sydenham's  Laudanum  ....  5iv. 

Tinot.  Benzoin 5J* 

3.— Oil  of  Pepp^Anint, 
Bhigalene, 

Chloroform aa  5uj* 

Camphor 3ij< 

4.— Chloral 

Camphor aa  Sj- 

Morphia gr.  ij. 

OH  of  Peppermint 3ij. 

Improved  Qlycerin  Cement.  (Pharmacist,  Sept.  1874,  284.) 
A  cement  of  great  value  for  many  purposes,  and  capable  of  being 
ased  where  resistance  to  both  the  action  of  water  and  to  that  of 
heat  is  required,  is  composed  by  mixing  glycerin  with  dry  litharge, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  tough  paste.  For  uniting  the  joints  of  steam- 
pipes  and  other  similar  applications  this  preparation  is  said  to  be 
very  satisfactory. 

Feirated  Cod-Liver  Oil.  (Pharmaceutische  OentralhaUe,)  Ben- 
zoate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  ferrous  combinations  which  is  soluble  in 
the  fatty  oils.  According  to  former  experiments  it  has  been  proved 
tWt  the  benzoate  is  preferable  to  most  of  the  other  forms  of  iron, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility,  but  also  for  having  a  less 
nauseous  taste,  which  so  strongly  characterizes  most  of  the  cod-liver 
oils  impregnated  with  iron  in  different  ways. 

The  solubility  of  the  benzoate  of  iron  in  cod-liver  oil  is  dependent 
chiefly  upon  the  amoxmt  of  free  fatty  acids  and  gaily  oonstituents 
contidned  in  the  oil,  and  is  increased  by  digestion  at  higher 
temperatures.  A  very  convenient  solution  adapted  for  most  re- 
quirements is  made  by  taking  1  part  of  the  combined  iron  to 
every  100  parts  of  oil.  The  largest  quantity  foimd  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  an  oil  of  good  quality,  and  several  years  old,  which 
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did  not  show  any  turbidity  by  being  kept  in  a  cellar  were  1'63  parts. 
The  same  quantity  of  another  but  fresh  oil  dissolved  145  parts  of 
the  benzoate  during  a  digestion  of  one  day,  and  had  formed  but  a 
minute  sediment  after  a  fortnight,  holding  then  in  clear  solution  1*2 
parts  of  the  iron  salt. 

The  following  process  for  preparing  benzoate  of  iron  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mehu :  lO'O  grams  of  crystallized  benzoic  acid  are 
dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  to  this  is  added  15*0  c.c. 
or  Bufficient  caustic  liquor  of  ammonia  of  10  per  cent,  till  after 
moderate  digestion  the  liquid  remains  slightly  ammoniacal.  110 
grams  of  theoflBcinal  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  specific  gravity  1*480 
previously  diluted  witb200  c.c.  of  hot  distilled  water,  are  next  added 
to  the  liquid,  and  after  stirring,  it  is  left  to  deposit  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  day,  then  decanted,  and  the  residue  again  stirred  with  cold 
water,  and  decanted  as  before.  The  remainder  is  washed  in  a  filter 
and  suflScienfc  water  poured  on  it,  till  the  percolating  liquid  indicates 
but  a  minute  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  on  bibulous  paper,  pulverized,  again  subjected  to  a  drying 
at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C.  for  a  day,  and  at  last  preserved  in  a 
well  stopped  bottle  protected  from  the  light.  The  weight  of  it 
will  be  120  grains.  In  order  to  prepare  the  ferrated  oil,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  perfectly  dry  salt ;  of  this  10*5  grams  finely 
pulverized,  are  triturated  with  4*0  grams  of  the  oil.  After  repeated 
shaking  for  several  days,  it  is  set  aside  to  deposit,  and  the  super- 
natant brown  liquid  poured  off.  The  residue  is  filtered  through 
previously  dried  paper.  To  retain  the  original  taste  of  this  prepara- 
tion, it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  light,  as  otherwise  it  may 
become  disagreeable  to  the  palate. 

Tincture  of  Phosphorus  {Elixir  of  Phosphoi-us).  G.  J.  Luhn. 
(Xwer.  Journ.  Pharm,^  4th  serie.%  iv.,  308.) 

^    Phosphoms       .        .        .        .        .        .  gr.  j. 

Ether  Sulph.  Cono.  ......  f  oijss. 

Alcohol      ........  f5j. 

Tr.  Menth.  Pip £388. 

Ecwer's  Glycerin,  q.  s.  to  make          .        .  f  Siij* 

The  phosphorus  completely  dissolves  in  the  ether  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  care  being  taken  to  introduce  no  water  into  the  ether 
with  the  phosphorus.  After  the  solution  of  the  phosphorus  is 
effecterl,  the  alcohol  may  be  added,  but  the  glycerin  should  be 
added  in  small  portions,  and  the  mixture  shaken  after  each  addition, 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  clear  before  another  portion 
of  the  glycerin  is  introduced. 
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A  great  deal  of  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  addition  of  the 
gljcerin;  if  too  much  be  added  at  a  time  it  will  disengage  a 
qaantity  of  phosphorus,  which  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  essence 
of  peppermint  maj  either  be  added  with  the  alcohol,  or  as  the 
last  ingredient,  the  latter  is  preferable,  especially  if  the  preparation 
is  not  uiade  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Some  apothecaries  use  8  J 
per  cent,  alcohol  in  making  it. 

This  preparation  contains  one  twentj-fonrth  of  a  grain  of  • 
phosphorus  to  each  fluid  dram,  or  teaspoonful.  It  is  quite  burning 
to  the  taste,  but  can  easily  be  administered  in  a  little  simple  syrap, 
when  it  will  not  be  at  all  unpleasant  to  take.  It  has  quite  a  milky 
appearance  when  mixed  with  syrup,  but  the  author  does  not  think 
the  phosphorus  is  precipitated,  at  least  not  rapidly  enough  to  pre- 
vent its  being  taken. 

A  mixture  of  this  preparation  with  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  iu 
the  proportion  of  three  drops  of  the  latter  to  each  fluid  dram,  has 
been  styled  compound  elixir  of  phosphorus. 

Syrupus  Assafootids.  J.  W.  Wood.  (Ainer.  Jouni.  Phartn.,  4th 
series,  iv.  410.)  An  eligible  syrup  of  assaf oetida,  that  would  be  not 
unpleasant  to  the  patient,  and  also  keep  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
without  change,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  among  physicians  and 
pharmacists.  Many  formulao  have  been  published,  but  n^ne  seems 
to  have  met  with  general  favour ;  and  some  produced  so  uustable  a 
preparation  as  to  render  them  altogether  worthless.  In  experi- 
menting on  this  subject,  the  admirable  solvent  properties  of  gly- 
cerin, and  its  slight  medicinal  activity,  commended  it  as  a  suitable 
medium,  and  the  results  prove  that  a  very  desirable  and  not  un- 
handsome preparation  may  be  obtained  a:i  follows. 


{L     Assafoitida  (select) 
Glycerin 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent. 
Oil  of  Gaoliheria  . 
Oil  of  Cxniiamon   . 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds 


grs.  256. 
.  i  5ij. 
.     fSiij. 

.  gtt.  XT. 

.    gtt.  v. 


Dissolve  the  assafoetida  in  the  glycerin  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  strain  if  necessary.  Dissolve  the  essential  oils  in  the 
alcohol,  and  add  to  the  above,  after  which  ad.l  simple  syrup  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  whole  measure  one  pint,  and  incorpoi*ate 
thoroughly.  Each  fluid  dram  will  represent  two  grains  of  the  guoi 
resin. 
This  is  a  perfectly  stable  preparation. 
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A  sample,  which  the  writer  made  over  two  jears  ago,  does  not 
appear  to  have  deteriorated  in  the  least 

A  Palatable  Emulsion  of  Castor  (HL  G.  W.  Holmes.  (PhMr- 
moo*/,  Oct.,  1874,  318.) 

P>    Gum  Arabic,  powdered  1  oz.  troy. 

Simple  Symp, 

Qlyoerin,  of  each 1  fl.  oz. 

Castor  Oil 6  fl.  oz. 

Water 8  fl.  oz. 

Essence  of  YaniUa, 

Brandy,  of  each 1  fl.  drm. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon 5  drops. 

Misee  fiat  emnlsio,  lege  artis. 

Carbolated  Tannate  of  Lead  Ointment.  (PJiarmacist,  Oct.,  1874, 
320.) 

{L    Tannic  Acid ISgrs. 

Carbolated  Ointment        ....    1  troy  oz. 
Solution  of  Bubaeetate  of  Lead  .    1  fl.  drm.    Mix. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  soothing  and  healing  ointment  fur 
piles,  chafing,  etc. 
Astringent  Bose-Leaf  Tablets.    (Pharmacist,  Sept.,  1874, 282.) 

5t 


Bed  Rose,  in  fine  powder.  . 

8  oz. 

Catechu        „           „        .        . 

8  oz. 

Tragacanth  „           „        .        . 

.    i  an  oz. 

Sugar           „           „        .        . 

.       24  oz. 

on  of  Rose         .... 

.  25  drops. 

Rub  the  powders  together  nntil  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
add  the  oil  of  rose,  and  when  incorporated,  form  a  mass  with  suffi- 
cient rose  water,  and  divide  in  troches  weighing  ten  grains  each. 

On  the  Use  of  Methyl  Ether  as  a  Freezing  Agent,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  the  Preservation  of  Meat.  G.  Tellier.  (Ann,  Chim. 
Phys.j  5th  series,  iii.,  502 ;  Joum,  Chem.  Soc,,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  488.) 
Methyl  ether  is  liquid  at  -  30^,  under  the  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  at  0°  a  pressure  of  2*5  atmospheres  renders  it  liquid,  and  ftt 
30°  6*5  atmospheres ;  when  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  under  a 
pressure  of  1|  atmosphere,  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  substanoeB 
with  which  ifc  is  in  contact  to  - 15**. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  its  manufacture  on  the  lai^e  scale 
consists  of  a  metal  retort,  inte  which  are  introduced  equal  qaanti- 
ties  of  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  heated 
by  means  of  a  worm  in  the  interior,  through  which  superheated 
steam  is  blown.     The  temperature  during  the  operation  should  not 
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exceed  125M28°.  The  methyl  etiier  prevents  the  corrosion  of  the 
metal  by  the  snlphnrio  acid.  The  gas  evolved  is  passed  through  a 
worm  to  condense  any  condensable  vapours  that  are  carried  over ; 
then  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  remove  acid  fumes,  and 
next  over  calcium  chloride  to  dry  the  methyl  ether ;  from  the  cal- 
cium chloride  it  passes  into  a  force  pump,  and  escapes  through  a 
worm  into  a  "  condenser  "  surrounded  by  cold  water,  from  which  it 
flows  in  the  liquid  state  into  an  iron  reservoir.  A  bituminous  mass 
is  left  in  the  retort,  which  must  be  removed  after  each  operation. 

The  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  consists  of  a  reservoir 
containing  liquid  methyl  ether,  a  series  of  pipes,  through  which  the 
cold  vapour  is  allowed  to  escape  into  a  force-pump,  which  com- 
presses the  vapour  into  a  condenser,  from  which  it  again  boils  into 
the  pipes.  If  air  be  driven  by  a  fan  against  the  pipes,  the  tempera- 
ture is  lowered  to  0°. 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  is  added, 
with  particulars  relating  to  the  i^ppearanoe  of  the  meat  preserved  by 
Tellier's  process.  The  air,  cooled  as  described  above,  is  admitted 
into  a  chamber  in  which  the  meat  is  kept.  For  the  first  week  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  preserved  meat  and  fresh  meat.  In 
course  of  time  the  outside  becomes  dry.  In  thiriy  days  the  weight 
of  the  meat  decreases  10  per  cent. ;  after  some  time,  however,  it 
loses  moisture  much  more  slowly.  The  meat  becomes  more  tender, 
but  is  always  fresh.  It  differs  slightly  in  taste  from  freshly  killed 
meat,  but  is  nevertheless  quite  palatable.  Meat  kept  for  eight 
months  in  the  cold  chamber,  was  at  the  end  of  that  time  perfectly 
edible. 

Green  Bronze  for  Iron.  P.  Weiskopf.  (Dingl,  polyt.  Joum,, 
ccxiii.,  358 ;  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,^  2nd  series,  xiii.,  492.)  One  part 
of  silver  sylvate  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  lavender  oil,  and 
applied,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  to  the  clean  and  dry  surface  of 
the  iron,  which  is  then  quickly  warmed  to  150^.  The  iron  may  now 
be  electro-coppered,  as  this  metal  does  not  touch  the  bronzed 
portions. 

Kethod  of  Extingoishing  Burning  Petroleum.  (DingL  polyL 
Joum.j  ocxiv.,  421 ;  Jaum,  Ghem.  8oc.^  2nd  series,  xiii.,  492.)  The 
vapour  of  one  part  of  chloroform  will  extinguish  sixty  parts  of  burn- 
ing petroleum.  It  is  recommended  that  all  oil  works  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  chloroform,  so  that  in  case  of  a  fire  the  chloroform  vapour 
may  put  it  out. 

Preparation  of  Artificial  Alizarin.  A.  Ott.  {Chem.  Newa.^  xxx., 
113;  J(wr».  Ghem.  Soe,,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  197.)     The  method  now 
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generally  adopted  by  manufacfcnrers  is  that  described  in  the  patent 
of  Graebe,  Liebermann  &  Caro,  dated  Jane  25th,  1869.  It  i:^ 
based  npon  the  oxidation  of  anthracene  to  anthraqninone,  the  con* 
version  of  authraqainone  into  the  bisnlpho-oombination  by  means  of 
salphuric  acid,  and  the  melting  of  the  corresponding  soda-salt  yritb 
sodium  hydrate,  whereby  alizarin  is  formed.  Anthraqninone  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  anthracene  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  until  no  farther  reaction  takes  place ;  many  manufac- 
turers using  a  little  nitric  acid  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
The  crude  product  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  at  70^,  with  which  it  is  left  in  contact  until  fumes  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  cease  to  be  disengaged.  It  is  then  precipitated  by  water* 
washed,  pressed,  and  dried  at  50°,  and  then  forms  a  greenish  grey 
impalpable  powder.  This  powder  is  then  converted  into  bisalphau- 
thraquinonic  acid  by  heating  it  to  270°-290°  with  four  or  five  times  it*» 
weight  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol.  The  product  when  cold  is  a  solid 
pitch-like  mass,  which  is  exhansted  with  boiling  water  and  saturated 
with  chalk,  whereby  a  lime  salt  of  the  bisulpho-acid  is  formed. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  siphoned  off, 
evaporated  to  20°  B.,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  sediment  yields 
alizarin  with  a  bluish  tinge,  while  that  yielded  by  the  liquid  has  a 
yellowish  tint,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  distinct  yellow 
colouring  matter. 

The  Bulpho-salt  is  converted  into  alizarin  by  heating  it  in  iron 
vessels  at  170°-200°  with  sodium  hydrate.  When  the  process  is 
completed,  the  contents  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  alizarin  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Dry  Syrup  of  Almonds.  Dr.  Enders.  (ArcMv  der  Pharmacie, 
1874,  i.,  611.)  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
separation  and  rapid  decomposition  of  almond  syrup,  the  author 
suggests  a  dry  preparation  from  which  the  syrup  may  be  very  easily 
obtained.  Twenty  parts  of  sweet  almonds  are  made  into  an  emul- 
bion  with  sufiScient  distilled  water;  the  emulsion  is  mixed  with 
seventy-two  parts  of  sugar,  and  in  a  steam-bath  rapidly  evaporated 
to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  powdered,  and  kept  in  well  corked  phials. 
To  prepare  one  hundred  parts  of  syrup,  sixty-eight  parts  of  this 
powder  are  dissolved  in  twenty-four  parts  of  water  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  then  five  parts  of  orange-flower  water  and  three  parts  of 
bitter  almond  water  are  added. 

Paraffin  Ointment,  a  Substitute  for  Cosmoline  and  Vaseline.  J. 
L.  Lemberger and  A.  W.  Miller.  (Amer.  Joum,  Pharm,,  4th series, 
v.,  267.)     Preparation. — Procure  a  cylindrical  percolator,  having  a 
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lieight  of  from  ten  to  twenty  times  its  diameter,  and  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  ab^at  160°  F.  bj  a 
steam  or  water  bath.  Introduce  a  diaphragm  having  about  300 
perforations  to  the  square  inch,  or  tie  a  coarse  cloth  over  the  nozzle* 
Fill  the  percolator  nearly  to  the  top  with  graaulated  animal  char- 
coal.  Then  allow  the  rectified  residuum  of  Smith's  Ferry  petroleum, 
of  80^  Beaum^  gravity,  to  percolate  through.  Reserve  as  much  of 
the  percolate  as  is  nearly  free  from  colour,  odour,  and  taste.  Pass 
the  succeeding  portions  through  a  second  percolator  arranged  in  the 
Bftme  manner,  and  when  this  ceases  to  decolourise  and  deodorize  suffi- 
ciently, poor  those  portions  which  have  already  passed  through  the 
first  and  second  percolators  upon  a  third  one.  At  every  operation 
reserve  those  first  portions  of  oil  which  are  very  light  in  colour,  and 
nearly  devoid  of  the  petroleum  taste  and  smell.  Add  16  parts  of 
this  purified  oil  to  one  part  of  best  white,  hard  paraffin,  which  bus 
been  previously  melted  by  means  of  a  waterbath. 

Beeswax  combines  readilj  with  the  oil,  and  seems  also  to  have 
the  power  of  masking  the  petroleum  odour,  when  this  has  not  been 
completely  removed.  The  following  formula  is  suggested  as  an 
elegant  substitute  fur  simple  cerate  : — 

Faraffiti  CeraU.     Ceratum  Farajffitu. 

Pure  Beeswax 1  part.. 

Purified  Paraffin  Oil  ....      9  parts. 

Melt  the  beeswax  on  a  water  bath  and  add  the  oil. 

Paraffin  ointment  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  fur  use  as  an 
^application  to  the  hair,  as  the  hydrocarbons  composing  it  are  not, 
like  other  oils,  prone  to  combine  with  oxygen.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently perfumed  with  any  desirable  odour, 

Parajfiii  Pomade. 

Paraffin  Ointment 10  oz. 

Oil  of  Bose 20  drops. 

Oil  of  Bergamot 80  drops. 

Coloured  Inks.  (Boaian  Juurnal  of  Gl^mlBtry.)  The  following 
recipes  are  stated  to  have  been  well  tested,  and  to  be  recommended 
by  good  anthorities  as  preferable  to  the  solutions  of  aniline  dyes 
which  are  liow  so  extensively  used  as  coloured  inks : — 

Qrem, — Two  parts  of  acetate  of  copper,  one  part  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  eight  parts  water.  Bjil  till  half  is  evaporated,  and 
filter. 

Blue. — Three  parts  Prussian  blue,  one  part  oxalic  acid,  and  thirty 
puis  of  water.     When  dissolved,  add  one  part  of  gum  arable. 
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Yellow. — One  park  fine  orpiment,  well  nibbed  up  with  four  parte 
thick  gam -water. 

Bed. — With  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  diseolve  four  grainB  of  car- 
mine in  one  ounce  of  aqua  ammonia,  and  add  six  grains  of  gum- 
arabic. 

Gold. — Rub  gold-leaf,  such  as  is  used  by  bookbinders,  with  hoaey 
till  it  forms  a  uniform  mixture.  When  the  honey  has  been  waBbed 
out  with  water,  the  gold  powder  will  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  must 
be  mixed  with  gum-water  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Silver. — Silver-leaf  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  gives  a 
silver  ink.     Both  these  inks  may,  when  dry,  be  polished  with  ivory. 

Black. — Three  ounces  crushed  gall-nuts,  two  ounces  crystalliied 
sulphate  of  iron,  two  ounces  gum-arabic,  and  twenty-four  ounces, 
water. 

White. — Fine  French  zinc- white,  or  white  lead,  rubbed  up  with 
gum-water  to  the  proper  consistency. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  with  auinine.  M.  H.  Stiles.  (Pharm.  Jaun., 
3rd  series,  v.,  641.)     The  preparation  may  be  made  as  follows:— 


Sulphate  of  Quinine 

.        .         eOgre. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid     . 

1  fl.  dr. 

Solution  of  Ammonia 

a  sufficiency. 

DistiUed  water 

a  sufficienoy. 

Purified  Oleic  Acid  . 

1  fl.  oz. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  .        .        .        . 

29  fl.  oz. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  foor 
ounces  of  water,  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  stir  well,  transfer  tie 
whole  to  a  calico  filter,  and  after  carefully  washing  the  precipitate, 
press  it  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  it  by  the  heat  of  & 
water  bath.  Dissolve  the  quinine  thus  obtained  in  the  oleic  acid  bv 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  mix  the  solution  whilst  warm  with  5  oz.  of 
cod-liver  oil  also  warm,  strain  through  cotton  wool  or  filter  through 
paper  if  necessary,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  The  product 
should  measure  30  fl.  oz. ;  each  table-spoonful  (fl.  588.)  contains 
oleate  of  quinine  equal  to  one  grain  of  sulphate. 

The  above  preparation  has  the  characteristic  taste  of  quinine  and 
cod-liver  oil,  the  oleic  acid  from  its  small  amount  not  being  per- 
ceptible. 

A  sample  prepared  two  months  ago  has  kept  well,  being  quite 
clear,  and  as  free  from  deposit  and  objectionable  odour  as  on  the  day 
it  was  made. 

Modiflcation  of  Fehling's  Solution,  as  employed  for  the  Detennis- 
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ation  of  Glucose.    M.  P.  Lagrange.    (Compt^  R^ndus,  November 
2nd,  1874.)     The  author  proposes  the  following  formula  : — 

Diy  Neutral  Tartrate  of  Copper.        .        .        10  grs. 

Pare  Oanstio  Soda 400    „ 

DistiUed  Water 500  „ 

The  tartrate  of  copper  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
oopper  with  neutral  tartrate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  being  washed 
bj  decantation,  and  dried  at  100^  G. 

Sefrigerating  Mixtures  of  Snow  and  Sulphuric  Add.  Prof.  D. 
L.  Pfaundler.  (Auzeig,  K.  Akad.  d.  Wisa.  Wien,  1875,  No.  9  ; 
Amer.  Joum,  Fharm.,  4th  series,  v.,  267.)  The  author  has  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  investigations  on  this  subject,  showing  that 
an  acid  containing  66*19  per  cent.  Hg  S  O4  is  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  purpose ;  1  part  of  it  with  1'097  parts  of  snow  will  reduce 
the  temperature  to  - 37°  C.  ( - 306° F.),  but  for  practical  purposes 
an  excess  of  snow  will  be  better,  since  the  refrigerating  vsdue  of  the 
mixture  is  thereby  largely  increased,  though  the  lowest  temperature 
is  not  attained. 

Canteriziug  Pencils  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  W.  Steffen. 
(Pharm,  Central.,  1875,  No.  11;  Amer,  Joum,  Fharm.,  4th  series, 
v.,  267.)  These  pencils  are  best  prepared  by  heating  the  crystals 
slowly  in  a  porcelain  dish,  stirring  constantly.  The  salt  fuses  at 
first,  and  after  a  short  time  acquires  a  pasty  consistence ;  the  plastic 
mass  is  now  rolled  out  upon  a  warm  board  or  plate,  like  a  pill  mass, 
into  any  desired  form,  thickness,  or  length.  Such  pencils  may  be 
kept  for  years,  and  can  be  pointed  like  a  lead  pencil.  Pencils  of 
alam  and  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  made 
in  the  same  manner.  After  a  few  trials  the  proper  degree  of  consis- 
tency is  easily  attained. 

HucUage  for  Minerals,  etc.  (Amer,  Joum.  Fhann.,  4th  series, 
T.,  225.)  Professor  R.  P.  Whitfield,  palaaontologist,  of  Albany, 
^•^•»  gives  the  following  recipe  for  mucilage  to  mend  fossils  and 
minerals : — 

$L    Starch 5ij. 

White  Sugar 5j. 

Ovan  Arahio 5i}- 

Water q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  gum,  add  sugar,  and  boil  until  the  starch  ie  cooked. 
Prof.  W.  is  in  the  habit  of  drying  it  into  sheets,  on  paper,  and  re- 
dissolving  when  wanted. 
It  is  a  very  adhesiye  mucilage,  and,  owing  to  the  sugar,  never 
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becomfti  brittle  or  scales  off,  as  most  glues  do,  from  stones  or  oilier 
bard  substances. 

Imitation  of  Walnut  Wool  Dingier  s  Polytechnic  Jounuih 
vol.  214,  p.  426,  gives  tha  foliawLng  directions  for  staining  wood, 
and  more  particolarlj  the  Eui*opean  red  beech  and  alder,  in  close 
imitation  of  American  walnat: — Well  dried  and  warm  wood  i< 
impregnated  once  or  twice  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  extract  of 
green  walnnt  rinds  in  6  parts  of  soft  watery  and  before  it  is  quite 
drj,  a  solution  of  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  5  parts  of 
boiling  water  is  applied.  The  wood  is  allowed  to  dry  thot*ougblj, 
when  it  may  bj  polished  in  the  usual  way. 

Red  Marking  Ink.  Th.  Wegler.  (Pliarm.  OentralhaJU, 
1874,  No.  44.)  Egg  albumen  is  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  rapidly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  it  foams,  and  then 
filtered  through  linen.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  qaan tit j 
of  finely  levigated  vermilion  until  a  rather  thick  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  for  marking  with  a  quill ;  the  back  of  the  linen  is 
then  pressed  with  a  hot  flatiron,  whereby  the  albumon  is  coagulated; 
the  marking  is  affected  neither  by  soap,  alkalies,  or  acids.  The  iok 
may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time^  in  well  corked  vials,  without 
depositing  the  vermilion. 

The  Bestoration  of  Writing  EfOiuJed  by  Sea  Water.  Thomas 
Garside.  (Phami,  Jounu,  3rd  series,  v.,  1006.)  A  letter  which 
had  been  submerged  in  the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  SchiUer^  and 
in  which  the  writing  was  quite  illegible,  was  shown  to  the  author, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  restore  it.  As  the  method  adopted 
proved  completely  su-ccessf  ul,  the  author  describes  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  called  npju  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
letter  was  carefully  brushed  over  with  solution  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  (1  in  20)  and  then,  still  damp,  held  over  a  dish  con- 
taining hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  writing  was  thus  developed  of 
a  deep  red  colour.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is  this  :  Tho  iron  of 
the  ink  is  precipitated  as  peroxide  upon  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  anJ 
remains  when  all  other  colouring  matters  are  washed  away.  Biing 
in  an  insoluble  form-,  however,  no  effect  is  produced  by  the  reagent 
until  the  fumes  of  the  acid  have  rendered  it  soluble.  Probably 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  would  answer  as  well  or  better  than 
Bulphocjanide. 

Turkey  Bad.  A.  Bomegialli.  (OjLzetta  Chimlca  ItoMan^h  i^* 
256-266 ;  Journ.  GIvem,  Soc.y  2nd  series,  xiii.,  491.)  the  sub- 
ject of  dyeing  with  Turkey  red  was  attacked  analytically  and 
synthetically.     The  author  concludes  that  this  dye  owes  its  efficacy  to 
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three  conditions  : — (1)  The  presence  of  a  lake  of  alizarin,  alumina, 
and  a  fiatty  acid  ;  (2)  A  oomponnd  of  a  nentral  fatty  body  and 
alizarin ;  (3)  An  excess  of  the  nentral  fatty  substance  in  which  (1) 
and  (2)  are  dissolved.  He  describes  his  efforts  to  form  the  dye 
synthetically,  and  thinks  success  will  ultimately  be  obtained  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  although  he  has  for  the  present  (ailed. 
He  believes  that  the  constitution  of  the  colour  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  formula,  in  whicb  the  6  H  of  Al^  H^  O^  are  replaced 
partly  by  oxidized,  partly  by  unoxidized,  radicals  of  fatty  acids,  and 
partly  by  the  residue  of  alizarin. 


Al,. 


0-C«H«0. 
|0— r,«HaO. 
-Ci«H3»0. 
O— X  (oxidized  radical). 


Portland  Cement  from  Dalomitic  Limestone.  S.  Erdmenger. 
(Dingl.  polyt.  Joum,^  ccxi.,  13-22,  and  ccxiv.,  40-1jS;  Journ.  Ckem. 
Sor.,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  672.)  The  author  has  already  shown  that 
a  cement  may  be  prepared  from  dolomitic  limestone,  which  hardens 
nnder  water  more  quickly  than  the  ordinary  cement.  (CJipm, 
Sor.  Journ.,  1874!,  96).  Ho  now  finds  that,  although  the  dolo- 
mitic cement  hardens  sooner,  it  never  attains  to  the  same  degree  of 
hardness  as  the  ordinary  cement.  The  dolomitic  cement  is  more 
compact,  and  for  many  purposes  is  very  useful. 

The  hardness  of  a  cement  increases  as  the  proportion  of  water 
added  is  diminished,  until  a  certain  minimum  limit  is  reached,  this 
minimum  varying  with  each  sample.  The  hardness  also  depends 
upon  the  proportion  between  the  lime  and  the  acid  constituents  of 
the  cement ;  in  the  best  cements  this  proportion  averages  1  :  1'79. 

Coating  Iron  and  Steel  with  Copper.  (Dingl  polyt.  Joum., 
ccxi  v.,  336.)  1.  The  iron  or  steel  object  is  dipped  in  fused  copper, 
the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  flux  of  cryolite  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  object  must  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
metal. 

2.  The  object,  according  to  a  second  method,  is  dipped  in  a  fused 
mixtnre  consisting  of  1  part  of  cupric  chloride  or  fluoride,  5  to  6 
parts  of  cryolite,  and  a  little  barium  chloride.  Contact  of  the  dipped 
object  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  hastens  the  coating  pro- 
cess. 

3.  The  body  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  cupric  oxalate  and  sodium 
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bicarbooafce  ia  10  to  15  times  their  balk  of  water,  this  solntion  being 
moderately  acidified  with  an  organic  acid  (tartaric  or  oxalic). 

Cream  of  Camphor.  O.  Kraus.  {Amer.  Jaum,  Pharm,^  4th  series, 
▼.,  257.)  Cream  of  camphor  prepared  according  to  the  following 
formula,  has  been  used  successfallj  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
throat,  also  catarrhal  and  other  pectoral  complaints  of  children,  it 
having  the  advantage  over  the  linimentum  ammonise,  U.S.P.,  on 
account  of  being  free  from  all  oily  matter. 

To  make  Cream  of  Camiphor, 


White  CastUe  Soap  (in  shavings)  . 

5i88. 

Camphor 

5ij. 

Carbonate  of  Ammoninjn 

5ij. 

Water 

Oiv. 

Tinctare  of  Opium 

f5i. 

Oil  of  Origanum    .        .        .  *       . 

f5j. 

Alcohol  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  of  each 

ftsuf- 

fioient  quantity. 

Dissolve  the  soap  shavings  in  three  pints  of  water,  and  set 
aside.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions.  Then  add  the  camphor,  pre- 
viously reduced  with  alcohol  to  a  thin  paste,  and  agitate  briskly. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  then  to  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring 
the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of  a  cream,  on  brisk  agitation ;  after 
which  the  tincture  of  opium  and  oil  of  origanum  are  to  be  added,— 
then  the  whole  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed. 

As  it  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  it  may  be  applied  by  the 
hand,  or  by  saturating  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  placing  over  the 
affected  part. 

Wine  of  Tar.  J.  B.  Moore.  (Amer,  Joum.  Pharm.,  4th  series, 
v.,  200.)  The  formula  usually  employed  by  pharmacists  in  making 
wine  of  tar  is  that  recommended  by  the  late  Prof.  Procter  (U.S. 
Dispensatory,  edition  1870,  page  680),  which,  as  is  well  known  to 
all,  is  a  troublesome  and  rather  complicated  process,  while  it  affords 
a  very  unreliable  product,  feeble  in  tar  strength  and  unsightly 
in  appearance. 

The  copious  mucilaginous  deposit  which  takes  place  in  the  pre- 
paration on  standing,  when  made  by  that  process,  appears  to  cany 
with  it  almost  all  the  virtues  of  the  tar  which  it  may  have  contamed 
when  freshly  made,  and  leaves  the  supernatant  liquid  of  little  more 
than  the  strength  of  ordinary  tar  water.  This  process  of  depletion 
seems  to  continue  almost  indefinitely. 
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To  remedy  this  the  aathor  proposes  the  following  formula : — 

9>    Pure  tar Sxvj.  troy. 

Glyoerin, 
Sheny  wine, 

Honey aa  f  5viij. 

Acetic  Acid f  5j. 

Boiling  Water Ovj. 

Mix  the  glyoerin,  sherry  wine,  honey,  acetic  acid  and  boiling 
water  together,  in  a  stone  jog  or  other  suitable  yessel  of  the  capacity 
of  a  gallon.  To  the  mixtare  add  the  tar,  and  shake  the  whole 
yigoroosly  for  several  minutes.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  tightly 
stopped,  and  placed  upon  a  stove  or  in  a  water  bath,  resting  upon 
folds  of  paper,  and  the  mixture  digested  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  150^  to  160^.  During  the  digestion,  the  mix- 
ture should  be  frequently  well  shaken.  When  the  digestion  is  com- 
pleted, the  mixture  is  to  be  set  aside  to  macerate,  in  a  warm  place, 
for  a  few  days,  it  being  well  shaken  occasionally  during  the  process. 
Lastly,  strain  through  muslin,  and  filter  the  strained  liquid  through 
paper. 

The  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  increases  the  solvent  power  of  the 
menstruum  and  also  imparts  to  the  preparation  the  refrigerant  pro- 
perties of  vinegar.  The  author  can  see  no  possible  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  fermentation  process  employed  in  the  old  formula, 
as  it  confers  no  special  therapeutic  value  upon  the  preparation,  while 
it  renders  its  manufacture  very  tedious  and  troublesome. 

Dyspepsia  and  the  Use  of  Pepsin.  Prof.  Leu  be.  (Scientific 
American,  Aug.  8,  1874.)  The  views  of  Dr.  Schacht  concerning 
digestion  have  been  confirmed  by  the  author  in  a  lecture  just  pub- 
lished on  stomach  diseases.  He  says: — 1.  No  condition  of  the 
stomach  has  yet  been  observed  in  which  pepsin  is  altogether  absent. 
2.  The  cause  of  indigestion  is  generally  the  absence  of  suflScient 
acid.  8.  The  action  of  pepsin  in  a  solution  of  albumen  resembles 
that  of  a  ferment)  and  it  will  continue  so  to  act  without  end,  merely 
by  the  addition  of  more  acid.  4  Alooholio  solutions,  especially 
wine,  on  account  of  the  tannin  it  contains,  should  be  avoided  as 
vehicles  for  pepsin.  Finally  he  recommends  in  case  of  indigestion, 
a  solation  of  chopped  meat  with  water,  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
pure  muriatic  acid  and  some  thiokening.  He  finds  such  a  solution 
very  nourishing,  and  reports  excellent  results.  These  views  and  ex- 
periments are  not  novel,  but  exhibit  the  old  doctrine  as  to  digestion, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  sound  one.  The  secretion  of  the  pancreas  is 
now  thought  necessary  to  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances ;  and 
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where  these  are  used  to  any  extent,  as  in  cod-liver  oil,  it  would  be 
best  to  take  the  new  medicine  pancreatine,  whicli  acts  best  with  an 
alkali  instead  of  an  acid,  or  to  use  a  little  of  the  aolmtion  of  the 
pancreas  of  freshly  killed  animals. 

Disappearance  of  Nitrogenoiis  Organic  Matter  f^rom  Water  mn- 
ning  throi^h  Iron  Pipes.  A.  Wynter  Blyth.  (Chem,  Neic$, 
XXX.,  211 ;  Joum,  Chem.  Soc.j  2nd  series,  xiiL,  386.)  The  results 
recorded  below  were  obtained  with  two  waters,  supplied  (I.)  to 
Barnstaple,  (TI.)  to  Bfracombe.  Under  (I.),  R  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  after  passing  through  the  filter 
beds;  A,  the  composition  half  a  mile  distant  from  R;  B,  that 
half  a  mile  from  A ;  and  C,  that  half  a  mile  from  B.  Under 
(II.),  A  corresponds  with  (I.)  B,  and  B  represents  the  water  taken 
at  a  point  not  named  below  A .  The  results  are  given  in  inilligrams 
per  litre : — 


Or^nicand 

Volatile 

Matter. 

IB. 

400 

mA. 

400 

mB. 

40-0 

„C. 

390 

11.  A. 

700 

„  B. 

100 

Fixed  Solid 

Total   Solid 

Ammonia 

Ammonia 
(Albumi- 
noid.) 

0090 

Nitrogen 

Besidue. 

Residuo. 

(Free.) 

Kitrafees,etc 

600 

1000 

0-060 

2-30 

600 

1000 

0-040 

0-080 

20) 

600 

1000 

0035 

0076 

200 

60-0 

990 

0010 

0060 

205 

1400 

2100 

0060 

0140  f 
0060  I 

Not       de- 

1400 

1500 

0020 

termined. 

ChloriM. 

1614 
1614 
1614 
1614 
}  21-43 


The  ammonia  of  I.  diminishes  as  the  water  gets  more  distant 
from  B,  but  the  nitrates  show  no  increase.  A  similar  diminution 
of  ammonia  takes  place  in  II.  The  second  and  la^t  oolamns  show 
that  the  waters  remain  in  other  respects,  the  same.  Both  sapplies 
are  intermittent,  and  therefore  oxidat lob  might  be  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  rust.  The  pipes,  however,  are  never  observed  to  have 
any  coating  of  rust. 

Expectorant  Properties  of  Apomorphia.  Dr.  Jnrasz.  (Med. 
and  Surg.  Bep(yrter,  Oct.  24,  1874.)  In  the  OmtraMait,  for  July 
4th,  the  author  points  ont  that  this  dmg  has  been  proved  to  bo  » 
nsefnl  expectorant  in  all  the  cnses  in  which  it  has  been  used,  com- 
posing cases  of  trachitis  and  bronchitis,  and  also  inflammation  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  bronchial  tnbes.  The  tenacions  spnta  were  in 
all  cases  readily  dislodged,  and  their  discharge  was  greatly  facilitated. 
The  rhonchi,  at  first  dry,  blowing  and  whistling,  became  moist,  and 
always  diminished.  The  remedy  was  administered  according  to  the 
following  formnla: — Hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia,  1  to  3  centi- 
grams (01 5  to  0'4G    rains)  ;  distilled  water,  120  grams  (4  onrces); 
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hydrochloric  acid,  5  drops ;  sunple  syrup,  30  grams  (ahonfc  1  oance) ; 
a  iableepoonfnl  to  he  taken  every  two  hours.  The  amoant  of  apo- 
morphia  in  each  dose  was  thus  from  1  to  3  milligrams  (001 5  to 
O-0i6  grain).  The  patients  stated  that  the  first  spoonful  caused 
alight  uneasiness,  which,  however,  did  not  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  the  second  dose.  The  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to 
remove  the  tendency  of  the  apomorphia  to  assume  a  green  colour 
ivhen  in  solution. 

Remedies  for  Scabies.  Prof.  Bernatzik.  (From  the  Oorn^ 
mentor  zur  Oeaterr.  MilUdr  PhamMCopoe,) 

Linimentum  Styracis  Ph,  mil,  Austr.  StoraxUniment. 

p,    StyraoiB  Liqnidi 400*0 

OleiOlivanun 100-0 

In  lebetem  ferreum  mundatum  immissa  calore  balnei  vaporis 
aqn»  calefiant  et  tamdiu  agitentur  donee  miztura  refrixerit. 

Sit  massa  homogenea,  cujus  partes  heterogenesa  post  longius 
tempus  non  discedunt. 

LinimenUMn  Styracinvm^  Pastavii, 

9,    StyraoisLiqiiidi 80*0 

Spiritofl  v.  reotfss.- 150 

Leni  calore  miztis  conquassando  admisoe. 

^    OleiOlivanun 46*0 

S.  Ad  duas  permictiones  post  balneum  calidum. 

Dalwig  proposes  the  following  modification  of  Pastau's  liniment. 

Linimentum  Styracinum  Dahoigii. 

p,     Btyracis  Liquidi '       .        86*0 

OleiOlivanun 80 

Spiritns  V.  reotfM 4-0    M. 

A  still  better  modification  of  Pastau's  liniment  is  given  by  Hager. 

Linimentum  Styradnv/ni  Hageri. 

P     Btyracis  Liquidi 80-0 

Spiritus  V.  rectfsfl 10-0 

OleiBioini 6  0 

In  lagenam  orificio  amplo  instructam  immissa  et  poululum  cale- 
iacta  optime  agitentur.  Ad  duas  infrictiones  in  uno  die  adhibeatnr, 
qu8B  ad  scabiem  depellendam  plerumque  sufficiant. 

1)    D 
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Unguenium  Styraoia  SuLfuraiuni  Ph.  milU.  Amir, 
(Ungt.  BkymoB  Weinbeigli.    'S^jawuAlbe.) 

9>     Adipis  Snilli, 

Saponis  Yiridifl u  50*0 

Styraoifl  Liqnidi, 
Cretsa  LsyigatiB, 
SulfnriB  Snbt.  PuIt aa  26-0 

Leni  calore  inter  agitationem  misceantar,  turn  agifcentnr,  donee 
plane  refrixermt. 

Sit  niassa  lequabilis  pnltiformiB,  eoloria  «  Tiridi  flavi,  et  odoris 
Bnbstyracini. 

Unguentvm  WWcinsonii  (ad  Hebra  modificatnm). 

^     Flomm  Sulfnris, 

Olei  Fagi aa  80*0 

(▼6l  Piois  Liquide BOjO) 

Saponis  Domestioi , 

AdipiB  SoilH         ......  aa  60-0 

Gretaa  LaayigatflD 20.0 

Liquor  InlialatoriuB  contra  ToBsim  ConynlsiYnin.  Dr.  Wild. 
(Pharm,  CentralhaUe^  xvi.,  19  ;  from  D,  Areh.f.  Jdin,  Med,) 

p,     Chloroformi 80-0 

Athens 60-0 

Olei  Terebinthina 10*0 

M.  D.  S.  A  teaspoonfal  poured  on  a  folded  oloth  to  be  inhaled 
at  a  distance  of  five  to  seven  centimetres  from  the  month  diuring 
the  attack. 

With  this  remedy  Dr.  Wild  has  cnred  whooping  oongh  in  eigbt 
days. 

Testing  of  Bye-staffs.  F.  Fol.  {Dvngl.  polyi.  Joum,,  oczii., 
520-524;  Jmtm.  Chem,  8oc,,  2nd  series,  xiii.,  193.) 

A.  Blues, — Solntion  of  citric  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added. 

(a)  Colonr  changes  to  red  or  orange.     Logwood  blue, 

(h)  Colonr  does  not  change. 

Another  part  is  treated  with  calcium  chloride  solution. 

(a)  Colonr  remains  unchanged.     Prussian  blue. 

(b)  Colour  changes. 

Another  part  is  treated  with  caustic  soda.- 

(a)  The  substance  is  decolourised.     Aniline  blue. 

(b)  It  remains  unchanged.     Indigo  blue, 

B.  Yellows, — A  portion  is  tested  for  ferric  oxide  by  means  of 
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potassiam  ferroeyanide ;  another  pari  is  tested  for  piorio  acid 
by  means  of  potaflsinm  cyanide  aolatioB.  The  prodnctiop  of  a  blood- 
red  ooloar  indicates  piciio  acid. 

If  the  colonrs  are  absent,  anotker  portion,  is  treated  with  a  boil- 
ing Boap  solntion  (one  part  of  soap  in  200  of  water). 

(a)  The  colonr  changes  to  brown»  but  bepomes  yciHow  again  with 
an  add.    Twrmeric, 

ih)  The  colonr  becomes  very  dark.     Fustick. 

(c)  The  colonr   reaains   nnohanged.      WUd  Persian  herriety  or 

Another  portion  is  boiled  with  stannous  chloride, 
(a)  The  colonr  remains  unchanged.     Qmrdtron^ 
(()  The  colonr  dianges  to  orange.     Fersian  berries. 
If  annatto  is  the  colouring  matter  present,  the  colonr  changes  to 
greenish  bine  on  boiling  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

C.  Beds, — The  substance  is  treated  with  boiling  soap  solution, 
(a)  The  colour  is  totally  discharged.     Saffron  carmine. 

(h)  The  colour  is  slightly  discharged.     Aniline  reoL 

(e)  The  colour  changes  to  yellowish  red  or  yellow.     Brazil  wood 

or  cocliineal, 
A  part  of  the  substance  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 

add. 

(1)  A  cherry  red  colour  is  produced.     BrazU  toood. 

(2)  A  yellowish  orange  colour  is  produced.     Cochineal, 

(d)  The  colour  remains  unchanged.  Madder  red.  This  colour 
is  not  discharged  by  ammonium  chloride,  or  by  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  stannous  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water. 

D.  Qreens. — ^These  colours  inay  consist  of  a  mixture  of  blues  and 
yellows,  or  of  snch  substances  as  aniline  green. 

The  substance  is  heated  with  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  in  a  water 
hath. 

I.  The  alcohol  is  coloured  yellow,  while  the  substance  becomes 
more  and  more  blue.  Indigo  or  Prussian  blue  is  present.  The 
residae  is  washed  and  tested  for  these  blues,  as  already  directed. 
The  alooholic  liquid  is  tested  for  yellows,  as  above. 

n.  The  alcohol  is  coloured  green,  while  the  substance  becomes 
less  coloured.  AniUme  green  or  a  mixture  of  a/nilme  blue  with  ydlow 
is  present. 

A  part  of  the  substance  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

(a)  The  liquid  is  coloured  blue  or  lilaa  Aniline  green  from 
fneikyl  iodide  is  present. 

(b)  The  substance  is  decolourised.     Aniline  green  from  aldehyde. 
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(c)  The  substance  is  coloured  blae,  while  tJie  liqnid  becomes 
yellow.     Aniline  hltie  mixed  with  yeUovo, 

E.  VioUte, — The  substance  is  boiled  in  calcinm  chloride  solntioii. 

(a)  It  is  unchanged.     Alcanna  violet 

(&)  It  is  coloured  nanqneen  yellow.     Madder  violet 

(c)  It  is  decolourised.     Oochineal  violet 

Another  portion  is  boiled  in  citric  acid  ;  the  colour  is  brightened. 
Aniline  violet 

To  distinguish  between  the  two  aniline  violets,  a  third  part  is 
boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  diluted  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  water.  After  washing  it  appears  blue  violet  if  ordinaiy 
aniline  violet  is  the  colour,  while  if  Hofmann's  violet  is  present 
the  substance  appears  greenish,  and  after  washing  light  lilac  or 
bluish. 
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SniitB^  IP^armartuticEl  €otshxmct. 


OONSTITUTION. 


Alt.  I.  This  AatoeUrtton  ■hall  be  called  The  Britiah  Pharmaeeutioal  Ooaibrenoe,  and  iU 
ol^iaeta  ahaU  be  the  following :~ 

1.  To  hold  an  annual  Gonferenoe  of  thoae  engaffed  in  the  practice,  or  inteiected  in  the 

advanoemenfe,  of  Pbarmaov,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  friendly  reunion,  and 
increasing  their  f  aoUltiefl  for  the  cnltivation  or  Pharmaeeutioal  ScienceL 

2.  To  determme  what  qoeetlons  In  Phannaoevtfcal  Soienoe  require  inveetigation,  and 

when  practicable,  to  allot  them  to  individiuJa  or  eommitteea  to  report  thereon. 

3.  To  twAinii^iT^  nnoompromiBinglj  the  principle  of  parity  in  Medicine. 

4.  To  fbrm  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  Tarious  asaocianona  established  fbr  the  adyance- 

zaent  of  Phamttcy,  by  reeeiTmg  ftt>m  them  delegates  to  the  annual  Gonferenoe. 
Art.  n.— Membership  in  the  G<mf  erenoe  shall  not  be  eonsidered  as  oonfening  any  guarantee 
of  profnailnnal  oompetenfljy. 

RULES. 

1.  Abt  person  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Gonferenoe  shall  be  nominated  in 
writing  by  a  member,  and  be  balloted  for  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  two-thirds 
of  tiie  rotes  giyen  being  needful  for  his  election.  If  the  application  be  made  during  the 
reoeaa.  the  Bzeeatiye  Oommittee  may  elect  tM  candidate  by  a  nnanimons  vote. 

X.  The  subscription  shall  be  7s.  6d  annnally.  whiA  shall  be  due  in  advance  upon  July  1. 

3.  Any  member  whose  subscription  shall  be  more  than  two  years  in  arrear,  after  written 
application,  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  list  by  the  Kzeentive  Gommittee.  Members 
may  be  expelled  for  improper  condnct  by  a  msjori^  of  thzee-f oorths  of  those  voting  at  a 
geoeiEal  meeting,  provided  that  fourteen  days'  notice  of  suOh  intention  of  expulsion  has 
been  sent  by  the  Secretaries  to  each  member  of  the  Oonf  ersnoe. 

i.  Bvexy  association  established  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  shall,  during  its 
recognition  by  the  Gonferenoe,  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  the  ananal  meeting. 

fi.  The  Offleers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  Fkesidant.  four  Yioe-presidents  by  election, 
the  past  Presidents  (who  shall  be  Tioe-presldenta).  a  Treasurer,  two  General  Secretaries,  one 
lioeal  Secretary,  and  nine  other  members,  who  shall  collectively  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.  Tivee  members  of  the  Bxecntive  Oonunittee  to  retire  annually  by  ballot,  the 
remainder  being  eligible  for  re-election.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting,  by 
ballot  of  those  presenL 

fi.  At  each  Conference,  it  shall  be  determined  at  what  place  and  time  to  hold  that  of  the 
next  year. 

7.  Two  members  shall  be  elected  bv  the  Conftrenee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
SBch  audited  accounts  to  be  presented  annually. 

8.  The  Kxecutive  Gommittee  shall  present  a  report  of  proceedings  annually. 

9.  These  rules  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members. 

10.  Beports  on  satgeeto  entrusted  to  individuals  or  conunittees  for  investigation  shall  be 
presented  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Conference,  whose  property  th^  shall  become.  All 
leports  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

\*Atakanan9p4ciMy  rMBM(«l  ta  $md  fh$  UOet  of  tlmr  Payen  to  tUhtr  of  tks  Gffural 
SKneorui  two  or  throi  tptskt  5«/or0  tho  Annual  Mooting.  Tho  fu^fctt  will  thon  M  «rt«uiMly 
odcertfaidk  oad  thasJU}  uitsrsst  Witt  b«  asowrwd. 

FORM  OF  NOMINATION. 

I  Nominate 

{NafM) 


{Address) ] _ 

<u  a  Member  of  the  British  Phtvntuiceutical  Conference. 

Member. 

Bate ^ 


The  nomination  must  be  legibly  written,  and  forwarded  to  one  of  the  Honorary  General 
Beeretarifls,  Pro!  ARnaLn.  17.  Bloomsbuiy  Square,  W.G^or  F.  Ba3>kk  Bxxeaa,  F.C.S., 
7.1zohange  Street,  Boyal  Exchange,  Manchester,  either  of  whoat,  or  any  other  officer  or 
namber,  will  duly  sign  the  paper. 

Popils  and  AMtatasU,  as  weU  aa  Principals,  an  invilad  to  become  membexa. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Professor  P.  Wendoyer  Bedford,  OoUege  of  Pharmaoy,  New  Tork  City, 
U.S.A.,  Oorresponding  Seeretary  of  the  Americftn  Pharmaoentieikl 
Assoeiatioxi,  278,  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

Professor  L.  A.  Bnchner,  Manioh. 

Senhor  Joaqnim  Correa  de  M6II0,  OampiiiM,  Bnudl. 

M.  AnguBtin  Ambroise  Delondre,  Membre  de  la  Soci6t6  Botaniqae  de 
France,  de  la  Sooi(>t6  d'Aoelimatation,  OheTalier  de  TOrdre  Imp6riale 
de  la  Rose  (Br^sil),  ete.,  Bae  des  JuICb,  20,  Paris. 

Professor  Dragendorff,  Pharmaoentisohe  Institat,  Dorpat,  Bnssia. 

ProlesBor  Albert  £.  Ebert,  Comer  of  State  and  Twelfth  Streets,  Chiosgo, 
Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  John  Baker  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Box  898^,  Post  Offiee, 
Montreal,  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Professor  Friedrioh  Angost  FlUokiger,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmaej, 
The  Uniyersity,  Strassbnrg. 

Professor  J.  M.  Maisoh,  1607,  Bidge  Avenne,  Philadelphia. 

Professor  G.  F.  H.  Markoe,  Professor  of  Pharmaoy  in  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy,  U.S.A. 

Saunders,  Mr.  W.,  London,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Carlos  Murray,  Baenos  Ayres. 

Dr.  Carl  Schaoht,  56,  Mittelstrasse,  Berlin. 

Professor  J.  Leon  Sonbeiran,  Eeole  de  Pharmacie,  Montpellier,  France, 
Secretaire  de  la  Soci6t6  d*Aoclimatation,  Officier  de  TOrdre  Im- 
p^risle  de  la  Rose  (fir^sil),  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Charles 
the  Third  of  Spain. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Sqoibb,  56,  Donghty  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  J.  E.  de  Yrij,  the  Hagne. 

Professor  £.  S.  Wayne,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S. A. 


MEMBERS  RESIDING  ABROAD. 

Abraham,  Mr.  J.  8.,  George  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Alexander,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Bathurst,  New  Sonth  Wales  (Letters,  Ac,  Thirsk, 

Yorkshire). 
Atkinson,  Mr.  S.,  18,  Trinlta  di  Monti,  Borne  (Ti&  Belgium). 
Baker,  Mr.  G.  S.,  Geneya. 
Beynon,  Mr.  £.,  Byculla,  Bombay  (care  of  G.  Brownen,  F.C.S.,  143, 

New  Bond  Street,  W.). 
Browne,  Mr.  M.,  Alfred  Hospital,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bntten,  Mr.  J.,  Bangoon  Medical  Hall,  British  Burmah  (Letters,  etc., 

to  J.  Butten,  Esq.,  Whiterock,  Wayebridge,  Cornwall ;  Year-Book  to 

Mrs.  Butten,  WhitehaU,  Boyston,  Herts). 
Butterworth,  Mr.  H.,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales. 
Catford,  Mr.  J.  P.   (Senor  Don  Jose  D.  Moron,  Chemist),  Arequipa, 

Peru.  * 

Clark,  Mr.  W.L.,  Shanghai  (Year-Book,  eto.,  to  Norton  Yilla,  Midsomer 

Norton,  Bath). 
CleaTc,  Mr.  S.  W.,  Shanghai  (Letters,  etc,  to  Messrs.  Maw,  Son  & 

Thompson). 
Cornish,  Mr.  W.,jun.,  Australia  (Letters,  etc.,  to  174,  Western  Boad, 

Brighton). 
Cox,  Mr.  8.,  West-End  Dispensary,  Cape  Town. 
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B^i,  Mr.  Nanyan  (G.a.H.O.,  Bombftj).    Oare  of  G.  Brolmen,  F.C.S., 

143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dymook,  W..  M.D.,  Bombay. 
Eamea,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Regent  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Egan.  Mr.  Miles,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
English,  Mr.  J.,  819,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  K.S.W. 
Fineh,  Mr.  G.  0.,  216,  Paramatta  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Oopal,   Mr.  Pandnrang  (G.G.M.C.,  Bycnlla,  Bombay).     Care  of  G. 

Brownen,  F.O.S.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Grason,  Mr.  F.,  5,  Piazza  S.  Carlo,  Milan,  Italy. 
Green,  Mr.  G.  £.,  11,  Malop  Street,  Geelong,  Australia. 
QroTea,  Mr.  H.,  15,  Yia  Borgognissanti,  Florence  (Letters,  etc.,  to  Mr. 

T.  B.  OroTes,  Weymouth). 
Hallawell,  Mr.  T.,  Bio  Grande  de  Snl,  Brazil  (Letters,  etc.,  to  10,  College 

Lane,  IdTerpool.) 
Hamilton,  Mr.  J.,  Begent  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hilditch,  Mr.  S.  G.  (to  Messrs.  Evans,  Mercer  &  Co.,  Montreal). 
Hughes,  Mr.  J.,  84,  Union  Street,  Pyrmont,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hustwick,  Mr.  T.  H.,  24,  PaU  Mall,  Sandhurst,  Victoria. 
Jackson,  Dr.  H.  W.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jenkins,  T.  E.,  M.D.,  comer  Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  Louisville, 

Kentucky,  U.S.A. 
Kemp,  Mr.  D.  S.,  5,  Elphinstone  Circle,  Bombay  (Letters,  etc.,  to  Mr. 

W.  B.  Davis,  106,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.). 
Leslie,  Mr.  J.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Long,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Luscombe,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Musclebrook,  N.S.W. 
Mercer,  Mr.  N.,  Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal. 
Meyler,  Henry,  M.D.,  Winchelsea,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Mills,  Mr.  W.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  (Letters,  etc.,  to  Mr.  G.  Harvie,  Princes 

Street,  Helensburgh). 
Morel,  Dr.  J.,  1,  Bue  Courte  des  Violettes,  Gand,  Belgium. 
Ozley,  Mr.  H.  L.,  Palermo  (Letters,  Ac,  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Ozley,  Calder 

Farm,  Mirfield,  Yorks). 
Parker,  Mr.  J.,  jun.,  Anson  Street,  Orange,  N.S.W. 
Peake,  Mr.  R.,  Post  Office,  Frederickton,  New  Brunswick. 
Pedler,  Prof.  A.,  14a,  Sudder  Street,  Chowringhee  Boad,  Calcutta. 
Penney,  Mr.  H.,  Paramatta  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Plimmer,  Mr.  W.  T.,  L.H.C.L.,  Fort,  Bombay  (Letters,  etc.,  to  Messrs* 
Treacher  &  Co.,  38a,   King  William  Street,   E.C.;    Year-Book  to 
Mrs.  Plimmer,  Uttoxeter,  Staffs). 
Pond,  Mr.  J.  A.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Letters,  etc., 

to  Mr.  Pond,  New  Park  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.). 
Pratt,  Mr.  W.,  619,  George  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.   (Letters,  etc.,  to 

Messrs.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson). 
Pogh,  Mr.  G.  (Messrs.  Treacher  Sb  Co.,  Bombay),  Letters,  etc.,  38a, 

King  William  Street,  E.C. 
Bammell,  Mr.  E.   (Messrs.  Treacher  &  Co.,  Bombay),  Letters,  etc.,  to 

38a,  King  WilUam  Street,  E.C. 
Beeler,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town  (Year-Book  to  Messrs. 

Burgoyne,  Burbidge  &  Co.,  for  enclosure). 
Btohardson,  Mr.  R.,  259,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Sogers,  Mr.  H.,  Bombay. 
Romano,  Mr.  F.,  Palotas,  Bio  Grande  de  Snl,  Brazil  (Letters,  etc.,  to 

Guy's  Hospital,  S.E.J 
Row,  Mr.  Warren   Etfe,  Balmain,   Sydney,  N.S.W.  (Letters,  etc.,  to 

Messrs.  Johnson  &  Ardier,  147,  Fenchurch  Street.) 
Buttonjee,  Mr.  Hormuqee,  Bombay  (Letters,  Messrs.  J.  Mackinlay  & 
Co.,  Royal  Exchange,  Glasgow).      For  address  to  which  to  send 
Year-Book  write  M.  &  Co.,  annually. 
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Saanden,  Mr.  E.  0.,  261,  Maine  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 
Seqniera,  Mr.  E.  0.,    Bio    Grande  de  Sul,  Braxil  (Letters,   etc,  to 

Mr.  J.  C.  Seqniera,  Hawthorn  Terraee,  Pendleton,  Manchester). 
Smith,  Dr.  J.,  Liverpool  Asylnm,  K.8.W.  (Letters,  etc.,  to   Messts. 

Maw,  Son  &  Thompson). 
Speeohley,  Mr.  E.,  Karachi  (Mr.  J.  D.  Adoock,  Akester). 
Spooner,  Mr.  F.,  259,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  0.  (G.G.M.O.,  Fort,  Bombay),  care  of  G.  Brownen,  F.C.8., 

148,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Thibon,  Mons.  Denis,  6,  Bne  de  Pont  Nenf,  Nice,  France. 
Thompson,  Mr.  G.  B.,  17,  Gonrt  Street,  Buffalo,  U.S.A. 
Verge,  Prof.  C,  M.D.,  Leyal  University,  Quebec. 
Ward,  Mr.  M.,  Qneen  Street,  Brisbane,  Qaeensland. 
Watldns,  Mr.  B.,  Timam,  Oanterbniy,  New  Zealand  (Letters,  ete.,  to 

Mr.  J.  Wade,  194,  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W.). 
Weekes,  Mr.  M.,  219,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Whitford,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Grafton,  N.8.W. 
Wood,  0.  H.,  F.O.S.,  GoTernment   Oinehona  Plantations,  Bnngbee, 

near  Daijeeling,  India.   (Letters,  etc. ,  to  Mr.  Baldock,  3,  High  Street, 

S.  Norwood,  S.E.) 
Woodward,  C.  M.,  M.D.,  181,  Huron  Avenne,  Port  Huron,  St  Olare 

Co.,  Michigan,  I7.B.A. 
Woolcott,  Mr.  H.  0.,  Paramatta,  N.S.W. 
Zambeletti,  Sig.  L.,  5,  Piazza  San  Carlo,  Milan,  Italy. 


NOTICE. 

Mefnbers  toiU  please  report  cuiiy  ifKiccuracies  in  these  lisU 
to 

Pboiessor  Attfield,  Eon,  Oen,  Sec., 

17,  Bloomshury  Square^ 

London,  W.G. 
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LIST  OP  MEMBEES. 

Fvr  Alphabeiieal  LUt  of  Townt,  im  page  457. 

AM>ott,  Mr.  J.,  145,  Woodhonse  Lane,  Leeds. 

Abraham,  Mr.  J.,  87,  Bold  Street,  LxTerpool. 

Abimm,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Marlcet  Place,  East  Derebam,  Korfolk. 

Aekemuui,  Mr.  T.,  89,  Redoliff  Hill,  Bristol. 

Adam,  Mr.  T.,  440,  St.  Tincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Adams,  Mr.  A.  A..  Woolston,  Bouihampton. 

Adams,  Mr.  F.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Adams,  Mr.  J.  H^  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Adams,  Mr.  B.  W.,  Park  Place,  Dover. 

Adlington,  Mr.  W.  B.,  la,  Weymoath  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Agar,  Mr.  W.,  Westgate,  Mansfield. 

Agnew,  Mr.  J.,  278,  Great  Homer  Street,  Liverpool. 

AinsUe,  Mr.  W.,  58,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Aitken,  Mr.  J.,  44,  Brooghton  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Aitken,  Mr.  R.,  838,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Aitken,  Mr.  W.,  3,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Akhnrst,  Mr.  W.  £.,  8,  Lamb's  C!onduit  Street,  W.O. 

Albright,  Mr.  A.,  Litherland  Boad,  Liverpocd. 

Albright,  Mr.  J.,  Penny  Street,  Lancaster. 

Alcoek,  Mr.  H.,  127,  Gosford  Street,  Coventry. 

Alexander,  Mr.  J.,  81,  Athol  Street,  Liverpool. 

Allan,  Mr.  W.,  73,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

AUanson,  Mr.  0.,  Montpelier  Parade,  Low  Harrowgate. 

Allatt,  Mr.  F.  T.,  Frizington. 

Allchin,  Mr.  A.,  England  House,  Primrose  Hill  Boad,  N.W. 

Allen,  A.  H.,  F.O.S.,  1,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield. 

Allen,  C.  A.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.3.L.,  L.M.,  L.A.H.,  52,  South  Bichmoud 

Street,  Dublin. 
Allen,  Mr.  H.  W.,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
Allen,  Mr.  W.  H.,  3,  Liverpool  Teiraoe,  Canning  Town,  Essex. 
AUis,  Mr.  F.,  Tewkesbury. 
AIHson,  Mr.  £.,  IS,  Blanket  Bow,  Hull. 
Amoore,  Mr.  A.  S.,  173,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
Amos,  Mr.  D.,  1,  Parade,  Canterbuiy. 
Amyot,  T.  E.,  F.B.C.S.,  Diss. 
Anderson,  Mr.  A.  B.,  38,  Princes  Street,  Dundee. 
Anderson,  Mr.  D.  S.,  For&r,  N.B. 
Anderson,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Denny,  Stirlingshire. 
Anderson,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Park  House,  Guernsey. 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.,  Musselburgh,  Edinburgh. 
Andrews,  Mr.  C,  Commercial  Bow,  Pembroke  Dock. 
Andrews,  Mr.  F.,  23,  Leinster  Terrace,  W. 
Anhohn,  Dr.  A.,  11,  Smeaton  Street,  Hull. 
Appleby,  Mr.  C,  Market  Place,  East  Betford. 
Appleby,  Mr.  E.  J.,  8,  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 
Applegate,  Mr.  E.,  5,  Hercules  Terrace,  Holloway  Boad,  N. 
Applejard,  Mr.  B.,  50,  Park  Lane,  Bradford. 
Arblaster,-Mr.  C.  J.,  40a,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Arobbold,  Dr.  G.,  Messrs.  Hill  to  Underwood,  Norwich. 
Archer,  Mr.  A.,  Bidgeway,  near  Chesterfield. 
Anber,  Mr.  J.,  Lechlade,  Glovoestershire. 
Archer,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Guiseley,  Leeds. 

Archer,  Ph>f.  T.  C,  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh. 
Archibald,  Mr.  G.  T.,  56,  Low  Church  Street,  Workington. 
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Armitage,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Dartford. 
Armitage,  Mr.  G.,  Broomhill,  Greenook,  N.B. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  J.,  Newgate  Street,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Amison,  W.  C,  M.D.,  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Arnold,  Mr.  G.  J.,  17,  Hardwiok  Place,  Commercial  Boad,  E. 
Arnold,  Mr.  8.,  Moont  Ephraim,  Tonbridge  Wells. 
Arundel,  Mr.  M.  H.,  9,  Mildmay  Park,  N. 
Ashton,  Mr.  W.,  86,  Sloane  Bqaare,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Ashton,  Mr.  W.,  77,  Lord  Street,  Sonthport,  Lancashire. 
Ashworth,  Mr.  T.,  Brierfleld-in-Uttle-Marsden,  near  Bamlej,  Lanes. 
Aslin,  Mr.,  Address  unknown. 
Aspinall,  Mr.  T.,  Whitworth,  near  Rochdale. 
Asquith,  Mr.  W.  C,  Market  Street,  Oolne. 
Astin,  Mr.  E.,  114,  Abbey  Street,  Aocrington. 
Astley,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Broadgate,  Coventry. 
Atherton,  J.  H.,  F.C.S.,  Nottingham. 
Atkins,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Market  Place,  Salisbury. 
Atkins,  Mr.  T.  W.,  High  Street,  Poole,  Dorset. 
Atkins,  Mr.  W.  S. ,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  J.,  Tynemoath,  Northumberland. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  L.,  20,  Greenwich  Road,  S.E. 
Atmore,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
Attenborough,  Mr.  H.  B.,  31,  Egginton  Street,  Rochdale  Road,  Man- 
chester. 
Attfield,  Prof.  J.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
Attwood,  Mr.  A.,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Ault,  Mr.  J.,  Eastwood,  Notts. 
Austin,  Mr.  H.  F.,  126,  Bermondsey  Street,  S.E. 
Anson,  Mr.  J.,  13,  King  Street,  DuJdnfield,  Cheshire. 

Babtie,  Mr.  J.,  Dumbarton. 

Backhouse,  Mr.  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  &  Co.,  Leeds^ 

Backhouse,  Mr.  H.  N.,  76,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Badcock,  Mr.  J.,  Barnard  Castle. 

Bagnall,  Mr.  W.  H.,  7,  New  Street,  Lancaster. 

Bagshaw,  Mr.  W.,  87,  Terrace  Buildings,  Oldham. 

Baigent,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Clifton  Road,  Shefford,  Beds. 

Baildon,  Mr.  H.  C,  78,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Bailey,  Mr.  J.  B.,  9,  Coley  Hill,  Reading. 

Bailey,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Thornton,  near  Bradford. 

Bailey,  Mr.  T.,  Westbury,  Wilts. 

Bailey,  Mr.  W. ,  Horseley  Fields  Chemical  Works,  WolTerhampton. 

Baily,  Mr.  J.,  156,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Baines,  Mr.  J.  C,  Bank  Street,  Melksfaam,  Wilts. 

Baker,  Mr.  C.  P.,  High  Street,  Chelmsford. 

Baker,  Mr.  F. ,  Harnit  Street,  Sandwich. 

Baker,  Mr.  F.  B.,  195,  Queen's  Road,  Dalston,  E. 

Baker,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Cosham,  Hants. 

Baker,  Mr.  P.  C,  Swaffham. 

Baker,  W.,  F.C.S.,  46,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

Balch,  Mr.  E.,  25,  Queen  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Baloomb,  Mr.  J.,  10,  Suffolk  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

Baldock,  J.  H.,  F.C.S.,  8,  High  Street,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

BalkwiU,  Mr.  A.  P.,  106,  Old  Town  Street,  Plymouth. 

Ball,  Mr.  E.,  1,  Spring  Gardens,  Buxton. 

Ball,  Mr.  G.  (Mr.  Gareide),  Ormskirk. 

Ball,  Mr.  W.,  65,  Russell  Street,  Landport. 

BaUs,  Mr.  G.,  189,  High  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 

Baly,Mr.  J.,  Market  Place,  Warwick. 

Bamford,  Mr.  J.  W.,  87,  Cronkeyshaw  Road,  Rochdale. 
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BanekB,  Mr.  A.,  Onisbro',  Torks. 

Baneroft,  J.  J.,  F.C.S.,  Bnthin. 

Baniield,  Mr.  H.  W.,  6,  Lower  Clapton  Road,  E. 

Bannerman,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Market  Sqaare,  Ljtham,  Lanes. 

Bannister,  R.,  F.C.S.,  F.B.M.8.,  Inland  Reyenne  Laboratoiy,  Somerset 

House,  W.C. 
Bannister,  Mr.  W.,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Barber,  Mr.  Q.,  51,  Great  George  Street,  LiTerpool. 
Barclay,  Mr.  T.,  17,  Boll  Street,  Birmingham. 
Barker,  Mr.  C.  D.,  61,  White  Ladies*  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Barker,  Mr.  R.,  2,  Meadow  Place,  Mold,  Flint. 
Barker,  Mr.  W.  R.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Barlow,  Mr.  F.,  Stafford  Street,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 
Bariow,  Mr.  S.,  Linden  Cottage,  Darlington. 
Barnard,  Mr.  J.,  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Barnes,  Mr.  B.,  St.  Peter^s  Street,  Derby. 
Barnes,  J.  B.,  F.C.S.,  1,  Trevor  Terrace,  Princes  Gate,  W. 
Bametty  Mr.  A.,  5,  The  Colonnade,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 
Bamitt,  Mr.  F.,  Old  Bond  Street,  Bath. 
Bamitt,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Upper  Parade,  Leamington. 
Barr,  Mr.  R.,  Gonrock,  N.B. 

Barradongh,  Mr.  T.,  Roscoe  Terrace,  Chapeltown  Road,  Leeds. 
Barret,  Mr.  E.  L.,  53,  Springfield  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Barrett,  F.  J.,  F.C.S.,  Sonth  Staffs  Hospital,  Woherhampton. 
Bairett,  Mr.  T.  G.,  Church  Street,  Ilchester. 
Barron,  Mr.  F.,  1,  Bnsh  Lane,  E.O. 
Barron,  Mr.  W.,  37,  Winchcomb  Street,  Cheltenham. 
Bartle,  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  Timothy's,  Castle  Street,  Reading. 
Barton,  Mr.  A.,  Campbeltown,  Argyleshire. 
Barton,  Mr.  A.  F.  G.,  115,  Edge  Lane,  LiTerpooL 
Barton,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Kenilworth. 
Barton,  Mr.  H.,  77,  King's  Road,  Brighton. 
Barton,  Mr.  S.  W.,  1,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
Bascombe,  Mr.  F.,  20,  Regent  Parade,'High  Harrogate. 
Bassett,  Mr.  C,  Taff  Street.  Pontypridd. 
Batchelor,  Mr.  C,  90,  West  Street,  Fareham,  Hants. 

Bateman,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Blandford  House,  Talfonrd  Road,  Pecliham  Road, 
SJS. 

Bates,  Mr.  J.,  214,  High  Street,  Deritend,  Birmingham. 

Bates,  Mr.  J.,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Bates,  Mr.  W.  I.,  Macclesfield. 

Bateson,  Mr.  T.,  23,  Stricklandgate,  Kendal. 

Bathe,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Western  General  Dispensary,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 

Bathgate,  Mr.  W.  L.,  23,  Canning  Place,  Liyerpool. 

Battersby,  Mr.  S.,  Cheapside,  Lancaster. 

Batting,  Mr.  T.  G.  (Mr.  Cowles),   1,  West    Ham  Lane,   Broadway. 
Stratford,  E. 

Baxter,  Mr.  G.,  Foregate  Street,  Chester. 

Baxter,  Mr.  W.,  934,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford,  Torks. 

Bayley,  Mr.  G.  H.,  12,  Victoria  Road,  Saltoire,  near  Leeds. 

Bayley,  Mr.  J.  T..  Brownhills,  near  Walsall. 

Baynes,  Mr.  J.,  F.C.S.,  35,  Ariington  Street,  Hull. 

Beach,  Mr.  J.,  Bridport. 

Beach,  Mr.  T.  C,  134.  Westgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Beadel.  Mr.  A.,  99,  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Beal,  Mr.  E.  J..  Ilford. 

Beanlands,  Mr.  S.,  11,  Arctic  Parade,  Great  Horton,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

5«ttd8ley,  Mr.  J.,  Nottingham. 

Beanmont,  Mr.  C.  F.  J.  B.,  1,  High  Street,  Chislehurst,  S.E. 

Beedder,  Mr.  J.,  Norton  Folgafe,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 
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Beetham,  Mr.  M.,  7,  Promenade  Villat,  Chelteiihaiii. 

Belfleld,  Mr.  W.,  267,  Stamford  Street,  Aahton-aader-Ljne. 

Bell,  Mr.  C.  B.,  6,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 

Bell,  Mr.  F.,  36,  Tyrrel  Street,  Bradford. 

Bell,  Mr.  F.  £.,  Tow  Law. 

Bell,  Mr.  F.  R.,  Saseez  Street,  Middlesboro-on-Teea. 

Bell,  Mr.  G.,  Market  Place,  Hexham. 

Bell,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Ashton,  near  Preston. 

Bell,  J.  0.,  F.C.S.,  Address  unknown. 

Bell,  Mr.  R.  E.,  161,  East  Street,  Walworth,  8.E. 

Bell,  Mr.  T.,  Ambleside. 

Bell,  Mr.  W.,  14,  King's  Street,  Yannonth. 

Bell,  Mr.  W.  H.,  96,  Albany  Street,  N.W. 

Bellerby,  Mr.  M.,  26,  Shield  Street,  Newoastle-on-Tjne. 

Benger,  F.  B.,  F.G.S.,  7,  Ezohange  Street,  Manchester. 

Bennet,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Address  unknown. 

Bennett,  Mr.  J.,  14,  Waterloo  Road,  Widnes,  near  Warrington. 

Bennett,  Mr.  G.,  Bridge  Street,  York. 

Bennett,  Mr.  H.,  112,  Upper  George  Street,  Kingstown. 

Bennett,  Mr.  B.,  8,  King  Street,  Sheffield. 

Bennett,  Mr.  S.,  Tunstall,  North  Staffs. 

Bennett,  T.  J.,  M.D.,  Wilton,  Saliabary. 

Benson,  i,  L.,  Ph.D.,  25,  FonnUin  Street,  Anlaby  Road,  HolL 

Bentley,  Prof.  B.,  F.L.S.,  17,  Bloomsbory  Sqoare,  W.O. 

Bently,  Mr.  W.  J.,  High  Road,  Tottenham,  N. 

Bemays,  Dr.  A.  J.,  F.C.S.,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  S.E. 

Berridge,  Mr.  A.,  Oheapside,  Leioesier. 

Berry,  Mr.  E.,  The  Gross,  Glonoester. 

Berry,  Mr.  T.,  Henshaw  Street,  Oldham. 

Beny,  Mr.  W.  (Messrs.  Hatch,  Isaac  k  Co.),  Redland,  BristoL 

Best,  T.  F.,  F.O.S.,  66,  Aldersgate  Street,  £.0. 

Betty,  Mr.  S.  0.,  1,  Park  Street,  Ganden  Town,  N.W. 

Beran,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Ghareh  Street,  Harwich. 

Befan,  Mr.  M.  L.,  Woodfteld  Street,  Morriston,  near  Swansea. 

Bibbings,  Mr.  J.  H.,  148,  Hackney  Road,  E. 

Bicknell,  Mr.  W.,  97,  Ebniy  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

Bickerdike,  W.  E.,  F.C.8.,  Eagle  Ghemioal  Works,  Choreh. 

Biddisoombe,  Mr.  G.,  60,  St.  James's  Place,  Plumstead,  S.S. 

Bienteno,  Mr.  J.,  Southampton. 

Biffin,  Mr.  T.,  19,  Heme  Terrace,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 

Billing,  Ifr.  T.,  86,  King's  Road,  Brighton. 

Billington,  Mr.  F.,  127,  Warertree  Road,  lirerpooL 

Bindloss,  Mr.  G.  F.,  97,  Leighton  Road,  N.W. 

Bing,  Mr.  E.,  41,  George's  Street,  Ganterboiy. 

Bingley,  Mr.  J.,  Northampton. 

Binnie,  Mr.  R.,  Dambarton,  N.B. 

Buroh,  Mr.  H.  G.,  7,  Ghnrch  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Bird,  Mr.  A.,  Wood  Lane,  Shepherd's  Bosh,  W. 

Bird,  Mr.  W.  L.,  42,  Castle  Street  East,  W. 

Birkett,  Mr.  J.,  The  Crescent,  Morecambe,  Lanes, 

Bishop,  Mr.  A.,  Specksflelds,  Booth  Street,  London,  E. 

Bishop,  Mr.  G.  E.,  838,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Bishop,  Mr.  W.  M.,  233,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 

Blabey,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Allerton  Road,  Woolton,  near  Li?erpooL 

BUck,  Mr.  J.,  76,  Main  Street,  Rntberglen,  N.B. 

BhMk,  Mr.  J.,  Woodside,  Gambnslang,  N.B. 

Blackharst,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Ponlton  Street,  Eirkham. 

BUMUock,  Mr.  J.  D.,  32,  Old  Steyne,  Brighton. 

BUuskshaw,  Mr.  T.,  36,  Market  Place,  Bandem. 

Blades,  Mr.  F.,  5,  Gloucesttf  Terrace,  Gloster  Rd.,  W. 
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BUidon,  Mr.  W.  O.,  BUuskmore  Hoqm,  MaWam  Wells. 

Blain,  Mr.  A.  H.,  341,  Upper  Pftrliament  Street,  liTetpool. 

BUun,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Street,  Bolton. 

Blair.  Mr.  B.  P.,  230,  South  Street,  Perth. 

Blake,  Mr.  A.,  Satton,  Ensham,  Oxon. 

Blanehflower,  Mr.  T.  0.,  Soath  Qoay,  Yarmoath. 

Bland,  Mr.  H.,  33,  Newboroagh  Street,  Searborongh. 

Bland,  Mr.  J.  H.,  75,  High  Street,  Stourbridge. 

Blankley,  Mr.  W.,  Arnold,  Nottingham. 

Blanahard,  Mr.  G.,  7,  Carlton  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Blatchley,  Mr.  T.,  Teadon,  Yorka. 

Bleloek,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Bridge  Street,  Ohester. 

Bletaoe,  Mr.  J.,  124,  Southampton  Bow,  W.O. 

Blood,  Mr.  0.,  3,  Concert  Street,  LiTerpool. 

Bloor,  Mr.  J.,  Queen  Street,  Derby. 

Bluett,  Mr.  W.  R.,  Long  Street,  Tetbuiy. 

Bhmt,  T.  P.,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  4,  Victoria  Street,  Shreinibaty. 

Blyton,  Mr.  J.,  48,  Heywood  Street,  Cheetham,  Manchester. 

Bolam,  Mr.  J.,  51,  Northumberland  Street,  Newoastie-on-Tyne. 

Bollans,  Mr.  E.,  2,  Westboume  Place,  Leamington. 

Bond,  Mr.  H.,  Litfield  House,  Portishead. 

Boor,  Mr.  F.,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

Boor,  Mr.  G.,  Brownswood  Park,  Homsey,  N. 

Boone,  Mr.  C,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Booth,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Darwen  Street,  Blackburn. 

Booth,  Mr.  J  ..Elmfield,  Boohdale. 

Booth,  Mr.  J.,  Heckmondwike. 

Booth,  Mr.  R.,  Parliament  Row,  Hanley. 

Booth,  Mr.  W.  G.,  146,  Wellington  Road,  Eooles. 

Booth,  W.  H.,  M.R:C.S.,  St.  James's  Street,  Sheffield. 

Borland,  Mr.  J.,  7,  King  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Bordass,  Mr.  J.,  Driffield,  Yorks. 

Borthwick,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Market  Place,  Selkirk. 

Bofltock,  Mr.  W.,  Burlington  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Botham,  Mr.  G.,  LeTenshulme. 

Botham,  Mr.  J.,  180,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester. 

Botham,  Mr.  W.,  19,  Old  Haymarket,  Sheffield. 

Bottle,  A.,  F.C.S.,  TownwaU  Street,  DoTor. 

Boucher,  Mr.  J.,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Boordas,  Mr.  I.,  7,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 

Bourdas,  Mr.  L,  jun.,  48,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Bowden,  Mr.  W.,  76,  lilTcrpool  Road,  Patricroft,  Lancashire. 

Bowker,  Mr.  W.,  20,  Manor  Street,  Bolton. 

Bowles,  Mr.  W.  J.,  3,  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington  Road,  W. 

Bowling,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Leinster  Terrace,  W. 

Bowman,  H.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Works,  Washington,  near  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Boyoe,  Mr.  G.,  Chertsey. 

Boyee,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Peascod  Street,  Windsor. 

Brsby,  F.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.,  Mount  Henley,  Sydenham  Hill,  8.E. 

Bracher,  Mr.  E.,  Mere,  Wiltshire. 

Bnddock,  Mr.  H.,  33,  Queen's  Road,  Oldham. 

Biadley,  Mr.  F.,  17,  Cross  Street,  Shepherdess  Walk,  N. 

Bradley,  Mr.  T.  D.,  33,  Bond  Street,  Brighton. 

Bradshaw,  Mr.  J. ,  Adlington,  near  Ohorley,  Lancashire. 

Brady,  Mr.  A.,  29,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brady,  H.  B.,  F.R.S.,  29,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brsithwaite,  Mr.  J.  C,  64,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W. 

Branson,  Mr.  F.  W.,  1,  Eversfield  Place,  St,  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

Btay,  Mr.  C,  68,  Culford  Road,  Downham  Road,  De  BeauToir  Town,  N. 
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Bray,  J.,  F.O.S.,  71,  High  Street,  Mile  Town,  Sheemess. 

Brayshay,  Mr.  T.,  88,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Brayshay,  Mr.  W.  B.,  88,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Brearey,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Prospect  Hill,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Mao. 

Breeze,  Mr.  G.,  Devonport. 

Bremner,  Mr.  J.,  Bnekie,  Banffshire,  N.B. 

Bremridge,  Mr.  E.,  17,  Bloomsbnry  Square,  W.O. 

Bremridge,  Mr.  R. ,  17.  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.O. 

Brentnall,  Mr.  J.  E. ,  Eston,  Mlddleshoro. 

Breyitt,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Brew,  Mr.  T.  A.,  71,  East  Street,  Brighton. 

Brewster,  Mr.  W.,  270,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Bridgman,  Mr.  W.  L.,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay. 

Brierley,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Bridge  Street,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Brierley,  Mr.  J.  B.,  North  Bridge,  HaUfaz. 

Brierley,  Mr.  R.,  Market  Street,  Stalybridge. 

Bright,  Mr.  R.,  29,  Broad  Bridge  Street,  Peterboro, 
Brightmore,  Mr.  W.,  287,  Maida  Vale,  Kilbum,  W. 

Broad,  Mr.  J. ,  Rise  House,  Homsey  Rise,  N. 

Broad,  Mr.  J.  M. ,  Rise  House,  Homsey  Rise,  N. 

Brockett,  Mr.  R.  H.,  41,  Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brocftbank,  Mr.  E.,  Settle. 

Brodie,  Mr.  R.,  118,  Grown  Street,  Glasgow. 

Brook,  Mr.  R.,  Silver  Street,  Halifax. 

Brooke,  Mr.  C,  5a,  Walcot  Street,  Bath. 

Brooke,  Mr.  T.,  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Brookes,  Mr.  F.  J. 

Brooks,  Mr.  0.,  855,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 

Broom,  Mr.  G.,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 

Broughton,  Mr.  A.,  99,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Brown,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Shanklin,  I.  of  W. 

Brown,  Mr.  A.  J.,  55,  Trafalgar  Terrace,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

Brown,  Mr.  D.,  93,  Abbey  HUl,  Edinburgh. 

Brown,  Mr.  E.,  66,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds. 

Brown,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Thrapstone,  Northamptonshire. 

Brown,  Mr.  G.,  Sandown,  IsIq  of  Wight. 

Brown,  Mr.  G.  B.,  48,  Church  Street,  Sheffield. 

Brown,  Mr.  H.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Brown,  Mr.  J.,  187,  Mill  Street,  Great  Ancoats,  Manchester. 

Brown,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Square,  Hanley,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Brown,  Mr.  J.  F.,  4,  Market  Square,  Dover. 

Brown,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Loose  Hill,  Loose,  near  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Brown,  Mr,  R.  S.,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Brown,  Mr.  T.,  110,  Irongate,  Glasgow. 

Brown,  Mr.  W.  B.,  100,  Fishergate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Brown,  Mr.  W.  S.,  113,  Market  Place,  Manchester. 

Brownen,  G.,  F.C.S.,  6,  Althorpe  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  London, 

S»W. 
Bryant,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Alford,  Linos. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  J.,  52,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  T.  D.,  24,  Westminster  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
Buck,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
Buck,  Mr.  J.  M.,  179,  Bedford  Street  South, Liverpool. 
Buck,  Mr.  R.  C,  192,  Breck  Road,  Liverpool. 
Buckle,  Mr.  C.  F.,  77,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  W.O. 
Buckley,  Mr.  R.  C,  Todmorden. 
Bulgin,  Mr.  W.,  New  Road,  Gravesend. 
Bull,  Mr.  B.,  High  Street,  Royston,  Herts. 
Bullen,  Mr,  T.,  13,  Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Bullock,  Mr.  F.,  5,  Hawkhurst  Terrace,  Anerly  Road,  Anerly. 
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Ballook,  L.,  F.C.S.,  3,  HanoTor  Street,  W. 

Balmer,  Mr.  T.,  4,  Low-Oosegate,  York. 

Barch,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  West  Bromwioh. 

Borden,  Mr.  E.  M. ,  38,  Duke  Street,  Grosrenor  Sqnare,  W. 

Bordon,  Mr.  J.,  Durham. 

Bordwood,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Frankfort  Street,  Plymouth. 

Bnrgeu,  Mr.  R.,  Winsford,  Cheshire. 

Borkinshaw,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 

Bnrlinson,  Mr.  T.,  Central  Hall,  Sunderland. 

Bom,  Mr.  T.,  Peel  Street,  Bp.  Wearmouth. 

Bom,  Mr.  D.  H.,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Boms,  Mr.  W.,  109,  High  Street,  Ayr,  N.B. 

BarreU,  Mr.  G.,  Bank  Buildings,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

Borrows,  Mr.  H.  C,  29,  Leadenhall  Street,  Leicester. 

Borrows,  Mr.  W.  B.,  1,  Belleme  Plaoe,  Great  Malvera. 

Bart,  Mr.  G.  E.,  76,  York  Place,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Bort,  Mr.  J.,  61,  Montague  Street,  Worthing. 

Barton,  Mr.  J.,  897,  Oambridge  Eoad,  K 

Burton,  Mr.  S.,  10),  High  Cross  Street,  Leicester. 

Bury,  Mr.  J.,  9,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

Busby,  Mr.  H.  H.,  33,  High  Street,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Busby,  Mr.  J.,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Bush,  Mr.  T.,  Paulton,  near  Bristol. 

Bushby,  Mr.  T.,  41,  Stockport  Boad,  Manchester. 

Butcher,  Mr.  T.,  418,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Butland,  Mr.  C,  153,  St.  Sidwell  Street,  Exeter. 

Butler,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Hnmberstone  Gate,  Leicester. 

Butler,  Mr.  J.,  jun.,  Great  Bridge,  Tipton. 

Butler,  Mr.  J.  G.  (Messrs.  Caley  &  Co.),  2,  London  Street,  Norwich. 

Butt,  E.  N.,  P.O.S.,  13,  Curzon  Street.  W. 

Butterworth,  Mr.  A.,  37,  Wakefield  Boad,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Csley,  Mr.  A.  J.,  2.  London  Street,  Norwich. 

Callaway,  Mr.  L.,  Ipswich. 

GalTert,  Mr.  R.,  Market  Cross,  Stokesley,  Yorks. 

Campbell,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Commercial  Sqnare,  Leybum. 

Caun,  Mr.  C.  J.,  10,  Alma  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Canning,  Ifr.  W.,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

GardweU,  Mr.  E.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 

Gatdwell,  Mr.  E.,  6,  Queen  Street,  Lytham,  Lanes. 

CardweU,  Mr.  J.,  Wakefield. 

Carlton,  Mr.  W.  P.,  8,  High  Street,  Homcastie. 

Camegie,  Mr.  W.,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Carpenter,  Mr.  J.  T.,  York  Boad,  Montpelier,  Bristol. 

Carr,  Mr.  W.,  Upper  George  Street,  Leicester. 

Ctrran,  Mr.  T.,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man. 

Cairuthers,  Mr.  B.  B.,  223,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Cirteighe,  M.,  P.C.S.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Garter,  Mr.  F.  P.,  Address  unknown. 

Garter.  Mr.  W.,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Gartwright,  Mr.  W.,  Ironmarket,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Cwsels,  Mr.  T.,  Bloomgate,  Lanark,  N.B. 

Caswell,  Mr.  E.,  37,  Regent  Street,  Leamington. 

Gaunt,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Buckley,  Mold. 

^wdeU,  Mr.  G.,  12,  London  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Ohsllioe,  Mr.  W.  G.  W.,  34,  ViUiers  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

ChaUmor,  Mr.  M.,  25,  Market  Street,  Bolton. 

Challinor,  Mr.  S.  M.,  36,  Deansgate,  Bolton. 

ChamberUun,  Mr.  W.,  Downton,  near  Salisbury,  Wilts. 

E  E 
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Chsmben,  Mr.  J.,  Eastwood,  Notts. 

Chantler,  Mr.  B.  P.,  Luton. 

Chaplin,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Cornmarket,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 

Chapman,  Mr.  F.,  65,  Fore  Street,  B.C. 

Chapman,  Mr.  H.,  Marine  House,  Clevedon. 

Chapman,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Chipping  Ongar,  Essex. 

Chapman,  Mr.  T.,  87,  Hendon  Road,  Sunderland. 

Charity,  Mr.  W.,  7,  Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Chater,  Mr.  E.  M.,  129,  High  Street,  Watford. 

Cheese,  Mr.  H.,  Culeford,  Gloucestershire. 

Chellew,  Mr.  W.  D.,  79,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Chessall,  Mr.  R.,  Fore  Street,  Sidmouth. 

CheTerton,  Mr.  O.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Chifney,  G.  J.,  F.C.S.,  High  Street,  MildenhaU,  Suffolk. 

Childs,  Mr.  W.,  Selhnrst  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Chignell,  Mr.  A.,  Havant,  Hants. 

Chipperfield,  Mr.  R.,  50,  Oxford  Street,  Southampton. 

Chrispin,  W.,  F.C.S.,  39,  King's  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Church,  Prof.  A.  H.,  MJL.,  F.C.B.,  The  Laboratory,  Royal  Agricultural 

College,  Cirencester. 
Church,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Church,  Mr.  J.,  193,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 
Churchill,  Mr.  H.,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Churchouse,  Mr.  W.  J.  F.,  Medical  Hall,  Chard. 
Clapham,  Mr.  J.,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 

Clapham,  Mr.  J.  W.,  jxmr..  Oak  House,  Woodhouse  Ridge,  Leeds. 
Clapp,  Mr.  E.  F.,  35,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Clarabut,  Mr.  J.  B.,  170,  Lower  Street,  DeaL 
Clark,  Mr.  E.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 
Clark,  Mr.  J.,  Melbourne  Terrace,  York. 
Clark,  Mr.  J.,  Portsoy,  Banffshire,  N.B. 

Clark,  Mr.  J.  A.,  11,  Duncan  Place,  London  Fields,  Hackney,  E. 
Clark,  Mr.  J.  W.,  14,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 
Clark,  Mr.  S.  P.,  Cambnslang,  N.B. 
Clarke,  Mr.  I.,  45,  Blanket  Row,  Hull. 
Clarke,  Mr.  A.  H.,  148,  High  Street,  Croydon. 
Clarke,  Mr.  G.  B.,  3,  High  Street,  Wobum. 
Clarke,  Mr.  J.  A.,  132,  London  Street,  Glasgow. 
Clarke,  Mr.  R.  F.,  11,  Strand.  Torquay. 
Clarke,  Mr.  T.,  19,  Market  Place,  Stockport. 
Clarke,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Clarke,  Mr.  W.,  163,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Clay,  Mr.  R.,  Trefoil  Lodge,  Rainbill,  near  Presoott. 
Claypole,  Mr.  A.  H.,  York  Town,  Famborough  Station,  Surrey. 
Clayton,  Mr.  D.  T.,  103,  Cleethorpe  Road,  Grimsby. 
Clayton,  Mr.  F.  C,  18,  Wheeleys  Lane,  Birmingham. 
Clayton,  Mr.  W.,  41.  Wicker,  Sheffield. 
Cleave,  Mr.  W.,  Chudleigh. 

Cleayer,  Mr.  E.  L. ,  1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Kensinfcton,  W. 
Clews,  Mr.  E.  J.,  35,  Darlingtc^n  Street.  Wolverhampton. 
Clifford,  Mr.  T.  A.,  174,  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Clift,  Mr.  E.,  Lee  Bridge,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Clift,  Mr.  J.,  Dorking. 
Clifton,  Mr.  F.,  34,  Corn  Market,  Derby. 
Clifton,  Mr.  G.  F.,  45,  Fleet  Street,  Bury,  Lanes. 
Clisby,  Mr.  S.,  High  Street,  Sandback. 
Clough,  Mr.  J.,  North wich. 
Coates,  Mr.  A.,  Kins  Street,  Bakewell. 

Coates,  Mr.  J.  M.,  53,  Clayton  Street  East,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 
Cocher,  Mr.  J.,  8,  St.  James  Street,  Kings  Lynn. 
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Coeking,  Mr.  F.  J.,  10,  Wellington  Street,  Tdgnmoatb. 

Coeks,  Mr.  J.  L.,  88,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Cocke,  Mr.  J.  W.,  1,  Madeira  Place,  Torquay. 

Cocksedge,  Mr.  H.  B.,  20,  Baoklerebnry,  E.C. 

Cookehott,  Mr.  W..  82,  Weetgate,  Bradford. 

Cockton,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Maryport. 

Codd,  Dr.  F.,  DeTonport. 

Coker,  Mr.  O.  C,  95,  Old  Town  Street,  Plymoath. 

Colchester,  Mr.  W.  M.,  janr.,  2,  Crown  Street,  Hoxton,  N. 

Coleloagb,  Mr.  W.,  38a,  King  WilUam  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

Coldwell,  Mr.  D.  B.,  86,  Qaeen'e  Road,  Peekham,  S.E. 

Cole,  Mr.  A.  C,  Lee,  S.E. 

Cole,  Mr.  Frederic  A.,  F.C.S.,  S3,  Saint  Botelph*B  Street,  Colchester, 

Essex. 
Cole,  Mr.  J.,  Whittlesey,  Cambs. 
Coles,  Mr.  F.,  248,  Eing^s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Coles,  Mr.  J.  W.,  197,  CamberweU  New  Road,  S.E. 
Coley,  Mr.  S.  J.,  67,  High  Street,  Stroud. 
Collett,  Mr.  C.  B.,  15,  South  Street,  Exeter. 
Collier,  Mr.  J.  A.,  65,  James  Street,  Bate  Dock,  Cardiff. 
Collins,  J.,  F.B.8.£din.,  11,  Arthur  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 
Collins,  Mr.  H.  G.  (Mr.  Rossell's),  High  Street,  Windsor. 
Collins,  Mr.  J.  R.,  St.  Pancras  Indostrial  Schools,  Leavesden,  Watford, 

Herts. 
Collins,  Mr.  T.  R.,  19,  Arnold  Street,  Lowestoft. 
Colton,  Mr.  T.,  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Colton,  Mr.  T.,  Oosegate,  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Commans,  Mr.  R.  D.,  George  Street,  Bath. 
Congreve,  Mr.  G.  T.,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham,  Surrey. 
Constance,  Mr.  E.,  37,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Cooli,  Dr.  E.  A.,  F.C.S.,  Mere  Hey,  Breekfield  Road,  Liverpool. 
Cook,  R.,  Esplanade,  Ealing,  W. 
Cook,  Mr.  R. ,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Cook,  Mr.  T.,52,  Northgate  Street, Glonoester. 
Cooke,  Mr.  J.,  Ballinare  Cottage,  near  Cork. 
Cooke,  Mr.  W.,  27,  St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich. 
Cooke,  Mr.  W.  K.,  27,  St.  Giles  Street,  Norwich. 
Cooke,  Mr.  P.,  Chorch  Bow,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Albert,  80,  Gloncester  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Cooper,  Mr.  A.,  46,  Market  Street,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 
Cooper,  Mr.  F.  R.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
Cooper,  Mr.  G.,  101,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 
Cooper,  Mr.  H.  G.,  24,  High  Street,  Grantham. 
Cooper,  Mr.  J.  N.,  MaU,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Cooper,  Mr.  M.,  Church,  near  Accrington. 
Cooper,  Mr.  T.,  Leicester. 
Cooper,  Mr.  T.,  30,  Walmgate,  York. 
Cooper,  Mr.  W.  J.,  17,  Marketplace,  Cockermoutb. 
Corder,  Mr.  0.,  Norwich. 
Cordwin,  Mr.  W.,  Cinderford,  Gloucestershire. 
Corfield.  Mr.  C,  Church  Street,  St.  Day,  Cornwall. 
Corfield,  Mr.  T.  J.  T.,  Church  Street,  St.  Day,  Cornwall. 
Cornelius,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Regent  Place,  Teignmouth. 
Cornell,  Mr.  W.,  Ipswich. 
Comish,  Mr.  H.  R.,  24,  Market  Place,  Penzance. 
Comiah,  Mr.  W.,  174,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 
Cortis,  Mr.  C,  Worthing,  Sussex. 
CoBsey,  Mr.  J.,  St.  John's,  Norwich. 
Cosway,  Mr.  E.  C,  19,  Notting-Hill  Terrace,  W. 
Cotterell,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Snargate  Street,  Dover. 
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Cotton,  Mr.  J.,  Chnroh  Street,  St.  Helenas,  Lanes. 

Cottrill,  Mr.  Q.  J.,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Cottrill,  Mr.  J.  W.,  24,  Park  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Coulter,  Mr.  G.,  Sedbergh,  near  Kendal. 

Coape,  Mr.  W.,  Post  Office,  Shoebnryness. 

Conpland,  Mr.  J.,  High  Harrogate. 

Courtenay,  Mr.  A.,  104,  Strand,  W.C. 

Coutts,  Mr.  A.,  Path-head,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Coverley,  Mr.  E.  0.,  4,  Thayer  Street,  W. 

Cowan,  Prof.,  153,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Cowan,  W.  M.,  F.C.S.,  29,  Cathcart  Street,  Greenock. 

Cox,  Mr.  H.,  44,  Strutton  Gronnd,  Westminster,  8.W. 

Cox,  Mr.  H.  £.,  32,  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 

Coxon,  Mr.  B.  J.  (Mr.  Bobinson^s),  Chester-le- Street. 

Cracknell,  Mr.  C,  217,  Edgware  Boad,  W. 

Cragg,  Mr.  J.,  52,  Fenton  Street,  Leeds. 

Ct-aig,  Mr.  C,  32,  Anne  Street,  Sonderland. 

Crampton,  Mr.  J.,  Post  Office,  Sawston,  Cambridge. 

Crarar,  Mr.  J.,  7,  High  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

Crawford,  Mr.  S.,  18,  Clarence  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Crawley,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Phoenix  Street,  Somers  Town,  N.W. 

Crawshaw,  Mr.  E.,  64,  St.  James's  Street,  Burnley. 

Oridland,  Mr.  E.,  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 

Crisp,  Mr.  F.  A.,  270,  Walworth  Road.  S.E. 

Crispe,  Mr.  J.,  4,  Cheapside,  E.G. 

Cromwell,  Mr.  0.,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 

Cronshaw,  Mr.  C,  20,  Market  Street,  Over  Darwen. 

Crook,  Mr.  C,  Mirfield,  Torks. 

Crook,  Mr.  E.,  Peascod  Street,  Wmdsor. 

Croskell,  Mr.  C,  23,  Parliament  Street,  York. 

Cross,  Mr.  C,  Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 

Cross,  W.,  M.D.,  29,  Islington,  LiTerpool. 

Cross,  Mr.  W.  G.,  junr.,  Mardol,  Shrewsbuiy. 

Crow,  Mr.  E.  L.,  Lee  Bridge,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Croyden,  Mr.  C,  45,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 

Crozier,  Mr.  R.,  Clifton  Sqnare,  Lytham. 

Crozier,  Mr.  W.,  5,  (Grainger  Street,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Cruickshank,  Mr.  J.,  80,  Shore,  Maednff,  K.B. 

Cmndall,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Address  unknown. 

Cruse,  Mr.  J.  C,  27,  Canonbury  Place,  Islington,  N. 

Cryer,  Mr.  H.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  Catendish  Square,  W. 

CubiU,  Mr.  C,  Market  Place,  Norwich. 

Cubley,  Mr.  G.  A.,  4,  High  Street,  Sheffield. 

Cuff,  Mr.  R.  C,  26,  College  Green,  Bristol. 

Cullen,  Mr.  B.  H.,  96,  Westboume  GroTe,  Bayswater,  W. 

Cunliffe,  Mr.  J.,  Blackburn  Street,  Bolton. 

Cunliffe,  Mr.  N.,  41,  Crook  Street,  Bolton. 

Cupiss,  Mr.  F.,  Diss. 

Currie,  Mr.  J.,  70,  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow. 

Currie,  Mr.  J.,  211,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

Curtis,  Mr.  H.,  Lewes. 

Curtis,  Mr.  R.,  86,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Curtis,  Mr.  W.,  Barnstaple. 

Cutcliffe,  Mr.  G.  J.,  7,  Strand,  Dawlish. 

Cutforth,  Mr.  J.  D.,  9,  Bmshfield  Street,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  E.C 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  J.  M..  Bedford. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  B.,  26,  Westgate,  Huddersfleld. 

Cutting,  Mr.  J.,  Leamington. 

Cutting,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Selby. 
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Dadford,  Mr.  T.,  88,  Gold  Street,  Northampton. 

Dadlej,  Mr.  E.,  21,  Carter  Gate,  Nottinghain. 

Daggers,  Mr.  F.,  147,  Chnreh  Street,  Preston. 

Dalgamo,  Mr.  P.,  BeTois  Hill,  Bonthampton. 

Dale,  Mr.  S.,  8,  Bermondsey  New  Boad,  S.E. 

Dalwood,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Cheap  Street,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Dandle,  Mr.  D.,  Perth,  N.B. 

Daniel,  Mr.  A.,  Oldmeldmm,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B. 

Daniel,  Mr.  J.,  38,  Rickergate,  Carlisle. 

Daniel,  Mr.  S.,  30,  Harbour  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Darby,  S.,  F.O.S.,  140,  LeadenhaU  Street,  £.0. 

Darling,  Mr.  W.  H.,  126,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

DarroU,  Mr.  W.,  Clun,  Salop. 

Darwin,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Bedford  Bow,  Birkenhead. 

D'Aabney,  Mr.  T.,  82,  Shepherdess  Walk,  Hoxton,  N. 

Davenport,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Queen  Square,  WolTerhampton. 

DaTenport,  Mr.  H.,  38,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Davenport,  Mr.  J.  T.,  38,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

David,  Mr.  J.,  75,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea. 

David,  Mr.  S.  S.,  Langhame,  St.  Clears. 

Davidson,  Mr.  J.,  5,  High  Street,  Berwiek-on-Twee<l. 

Davidson,  Mr.  C,  205,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Davidson,  Mr.  F.,  20,  CasUe  Place,  Belfast. 

Davies,  Mr.  D.  J.,  8,  Great  Darkgate  Street,  Abeiystwith. 

Davies,  E.,  F.C.S.,  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Hay,  Breconshire. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Market  Hill,  Thame,  Oxon. 

Davies,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Terrace  Road,  Aberystwith. 

Davies,  Mr,  J.  M.,  66,  Vine  Street,  Liverpool. 

Davies,  Mr.  M.  P.,  Tenby. 

Davies,  B.  H.,  P.C.S.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Davies,  Mr.  T.,  2,  Albert  Bridge,  Manchester. 

Davis,  Mr.  D.  F.,  Leominster. 

Davis,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Warwick  Street,  Leamington. 

Davis,  R.  H.,  P.G.8.,  High  Harrogate. 

Davison,  Mr.  A.,  205,  St.  John  Street  Road,  E.G. 

Davison,  Mr.  T.,  126,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

Davy,  Mr.  H.,  High  Street,  Botherham. 

Dawe,  Mr.  1.,  Lower  Street,  Oallington,  Cornwall. 

Dawson,  Mr.  J.,  55,  High  Street,  Dudley. 

Dawson,  Mr.  0.  R.,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Southampton. 

Day,  Mr.  J.,  116,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Day,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Daykin,  Mr.  K.,  Ripley,  Derbyshire. 

Dean,  Mr.  S.,  320,  Roman  Road,  Bow,  E. 

Deane,  Mr.  J.,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

Deck,  A.,  F.C.S.,  9,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge. 

Deering,Mr.  A.,  1,  Claremont  Terrace,  Fentiman Rd.,  Clapham Rd., S.W. 

Delf,  Mr.  P.  D.,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

Delves,  Mr.  G.,  187,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Dennis,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Alfreton  Road,  Nottingham. 

Dennison,  Mr.  M.,  222,  High  Street,  Dudley. 

DiAper,  Mr.  A. 

Dickie,  Mr.  J.,  Struan  Terrace,  Crosskill,  Glasgow. 

Diokins,  Mr,  B.,  221,  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 

Diekins,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Commercial  Buildings,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Diekmson,  Mr.  J.,  Birkenhead. 

I>iDgle,  Mr.  B.,  Bideford,  Devon. 

5ii»nii,  Mr.  J.,  20,  West-Hill  Road,  Brighton. 

Ditchburn.  Mr.  P.,  Crook. 
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Diver,  Mr.  B.,  Isleham,  Cambridgeahire. 

Dixon,  Mr.  H.,  73,  Union  Street,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Dixon,  Mr.  J.,  30,  Whitefriargate,  HnU. 

Dixon,  Mr.  J.,  84,  Crosby  Street,  Maryport 

Dixon,  J.  B.,  LL.D.,  D.D.8.,  41,  Bnrdett  Boad,  Bow,  E. 

Dobb,  Mr.  J.  T.,  West  Bar,  Sheffield. 

Dobbie,  Mr.  J.,  IS,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ayr,  N.B. 

Dobinson,  Mr.  T.,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Dobson,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Side,  Newcasile-on-Tyne. 

Dodd,  Mr.  W.,  169,  Soathampton  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Dodds,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Medical  Hall,  Kelso,  Boxbnrghshire,  N.B. 

Dodds,  Mr.  N.,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

Dodwell,  Mr.  J.,  178,  Camberwell  New  Boad,  S.E. 

Donston,  Mr.'W.,  High  Cross,  Tottenham. 

Doughty,  Mr.  M.,  26,  Blackfriars  Boad,  S.E. 

Dove,  Mr.  J.,  Sherbom,  near  South  Milford,  Yorkshire. 

Dowling,  Mr.  B.,  24,  King  Street,  Beading. 

Downie,  Mr.  H.,  43,  San&ill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Downing,  Mr.  J.  G.,  56,  High  Street,  Braintree. 

Downward,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Street,  Uherston. 

Dowsett,  Mr.  A.,  16,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Dowson,  Mr.  J.,  59,  High  Street,  Bedcar. 

Drake,  Mr.  W.,  Wyke,  near  Bradford. 

Drane,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Upper  Bichmond  Boad,  Putney,  S.E. 

Draper,  H.  N.,  F.C.S.,  23,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Dresser,  Mr.  B.,  13,  Pavement,  York. 

Drew,  Mr.  S.  K.,  301,  Park  Boad,  Liverpool. 

Driver,  Mr.  A. ,  52,  Boyal  York  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Driver,  Mr.  T.,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 

Druce,  Mr.  O.  0.,  6,  The  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Drury,  Mr.  O.  S.,  168,  Parrock  Street,  Gravesend. 

Duck,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Hazeldean  House,  Saltbum-by-the-Sea. 

Dndden,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Sutton  Wick,  Pensford,  Bristol. 

Dun,  Mr.  B.  T.,  288,  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

Duncan,  Mr.  S.,  17,  West  Kaekhall  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Duncan,  Mr.  W.,  1,  Battery  Place,  Bothesay,  N.B. 

Duncanson,  Mr.  W.,  38,  Port  Street,  Stirling. 

Dunkley,  Mr.  E.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Danmore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  81,  Maiden  Boad,  N.W. 

Dunn,  Mr.  E.,  83,  High  Street,  Dudley,  Staffordshire. 

Dunn,  Mr.  H.,  39,  Otley  Boad,  Shipley,  Leeds. 

Dunn,  Mr.  J.,  210,  Hinde  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dunn,  Mr.  S.,  Fore  Street,  St.  Austell. 

Durden,  Mr.  H.,  13,  Comhill,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Durrant,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Old  Cross,  Hertford. 

Dutchman,  Mr.  W.,  21,  Mayton  Street,  Homsey  Boad,  Hollo wa^« 

Dutton,  Mr.  F.,  Market  Place,  Beaton. 

Dutton,  Mr.  J.,  Bock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

Dyer,  Mr.  A.  J.,  3,  Acre  Lane,  West  Brixton,  S.W. 

Dyer,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Trowbridge. 

Dyer,  Mr.  W.,  Com  Market,  Halifax. 

Dyson,  Mr.  W.  B.,  21,  GloucesUr  Boad,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Earee,  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  Staines. 

Earland,  Mr.  W.,  Bexley,  S.E. 

Earle,  Mr.  F.,  22,  Market  Place,  Hull. 

Earp,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Melbourne,  Derby. 

Ebdell,  Mr.  T.,  Vicar  Lane,  Leeds. 

Edgeler,  Mr.  W.  B.,  High  Street,  Peters6eld,  Hants. 

Edisbury,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Wrexham. 
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Edwarda,  Mr.  E.,  4,  Portiand  Plaee  North,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 

Edwards,  Mr.  G.,  Stockport  Koad,  Manchester. 

Edwards,  Mr.  J.,  Lewes  Boad,  Brighton. 

Edwards,  Mr.  J.,  1,  High  Street,  Conway. 

Edwards,  Mr.  B.  S.,  Bedmtb. 

Edwards,  Mr.,  Wood  Green,  N. 

Ekin,  C,  F.C.8.,  8,  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 

Eldridge,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Earlham  Boad,  Norwich. 

Elgey,  Mr.  J.,  Driffield. 

Elian,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Pentrath,  Anglesey. 

ElliDor,  Mr.  O.,  41,  Wicker,  Sheffield. 

Elliot,  Mr.  S.,  jnnr.,  106,  Old  Town  Street,  Plymonth. 

Elliott,  Mr.  J.  D.,  3,  Orchard  Place,  Woolwich  Boad,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

Elliott,  Mr.  B.,  269,  High  Street,  Gateshead. 

ElUs,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Loddon,  Norfolk. 

Ellison,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Wombwell,  near  Bamsley. 

Else,  Mr.  W.,  52,  King's  Boad,  Brighton. 

Emerson,  Mr.  C,  West  Hartlepool. 

Eminson,  Mr.  J.  M.  O.,  79,  Abbey  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood,  S.W. 

England,  Mr.  W.,  Fern  Yilla,  32,  Ffynonaa  Terrace,  Swansea. 

Entwisle,  Mr.  J.,  Chapel  Allerton,  near  Leeds. 

Ereaat,  M.  G.,  12,  Bath  Street,  Jersey. 

Esplin,  Mr.  A.,  7,  Cowgate,  Dundee. 

Estcoort,  C,  F.C.S.,  8.  St.  James's  Sqnare,  Manchester. 

EtUes,  Mr.  J.,  22,  London  Boad,  Brighton. 

ETans,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Beaufort  Street,  Brynmawr. 

Erans,  Mr.  B.,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 

Evans,  Mr.  D.  O.,  Medical  Hall,  Famworth,  Bolton. 

Evans,  Mr.  £.,  60,  St.  George's  Boad,  S.W. 

Evans,  Mr.  £.,  Aberavon,  Port  Talbot. 

Evans,  Mr.  E.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  E.,  jnnr.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Cleobury  Mortimer. 

Evans,  H.  S.,  F.C.S.,  60,  Bartholomew  Qose,  London,  E.G. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.,  49,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Medical  Hall,  Market  Cross,  Lymm. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  J.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  J.  0.,  1,  Victoria  Boad,  Teignmouth. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.  B.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  B.,  2,  Mill  Street,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Mr.  W.,  Great  Homer  Street,  Liverpool. 

Eve,  Mr.  C,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Exley,  Mr.  G.,  48,  Honslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

Eyre,  Mr.  J.  S.,  High  Street,  Laoneeston,  Cornwall. 

Eyre,  Mr.  S.,  202,  Infirmary  Boad,  Sheffield. 

Fairbnm,  Mr.  J.,  Northallerton. 

Fairgrieve,  Mr.  T.,  Clerk  Street,  Edinborgh. 

Fairlie,  Mr.  J.  M.,  17,  St.  George's  Cross,  Glasgow. 

Fardon,  Mr.  H.,  78,  Castle  Street,  Bristol. 

Fane,  Mr.  G.,  Bridge  of  Allan^  Stirlingshire. 

Farmer,  Mr.  J.,  10,  High  Street,  Putney,  S.E. 

Famell,  Mr.  J.,  28,  Battye  Street,  Laister  Dyke,  Bradford. 

Famsworth,  Mr.  T.,  Co<hior. 

Famworth,  Mr.  W.,  Blaekbam. 

Farr,  Mr.  J.,  Crown  Street,  Halifiiz. 

Farrage,  Mr.  B.,  Bothbury,  Northumberland. 

Farrer,  Mr.  C,  Aire  Street,  Gastleford. 

Fairer,  Mr.  F.,  High  Street,  Wrentham,  Suffolk. 

Farrett,  Mr.  B.,  1,  Pier  Terrace,  South  Lowestoft 
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Fames,  T.,  F.O.8.,  7,  New  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 

Farrow,  Mr.  0.  H.,  10,  Crown  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 

Farthing,  Mr.  T.,  11,  High  Street,  Sprengmoor. 

Faulkner,  Mr.  H.,  80,  Commereial  Boad,  Newport,  Monmouthebire. 

Faulkner,  Mr.  J.  B.,  33,  Ladhrook  Grove  Boad,  W. 

Fanll,  Mr.  £.,  Beeston,  Notts. 

Fanll,  Mr.  J.,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Torks. 

Fawoett,  Mr.  J.,  New  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

Fawtborp,  Mr.  J.,  Mieklefield  Terrace,  Bawden,  near  Leeds. 

Fenn,  Mr.  J.  W.  T.,  6,  Harwood  Terraoe,  King's  Boad,  Folham,  8.W. 

Fennings,  Mr.  A.,  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Fentiman,  Mr.  A.,  2,  Upper  East  Smithfield,  Tower  Hill,  E.G. 

Fenwick,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Bate  Terraoe,  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Strand  Street,  liverpooL 

Ferguson,  Mr.  W.  E.,  53,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

Femeley,  Mr.  C.,  61,  Tything,  Worcester. 

Ferrero,  Mr.  A.  P.,  5,  Western  Hill,  Durham. 

Fever,  Mr.  W..  High  Street,  Olney. 

Fewtrell,  W.  T.,  F.G.S.,  41,  Gower  Place,  Enston  Square,  W.C. 

Field,  Mr.  A.  W.,  89,  Sonth  Clerk  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Field,  Mr.  J.,  66,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

Field,  J.  J.,  F.C.S.,  96,  Heming£ord  Boad,  Bamsbnry,  N. 

Field,  Mr.  W.  C,  9,  North  Street,  Taonton. 

Fineham,  Mr.  B.,  57,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Finlay,  J.,  M.D.,  Helensborgb, 'Dombartonshire. 

Finlayson,  Mr.  T.,  Leith. 

Finnan,  Mr.  H.  £.,  Market  Place,  Onndle,  Nofthamptoosbire. 

Firth,  Mr.  W.,  Barker  Street,  Oldham. 

Fisher,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Bamsgate. 

Fisher,  Mr.  E.,  160,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton-onder-Lyne. 

Fisher,  Mr.  F.  D.,  1,  Market  Place,  Grantham. 

Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.,  85,  High  Street,  Bamsgate. 

Fisher,  Mr.  J.  J.,  20,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle. 

Fisher,  Mr.  T.,  97,  Boxbargh  Street,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Fisher,  Mr.  W.,  Horwich,  Bolton. 

Fitch,  Mr.  B.  0.,  200,  Well  Street,  Soath  Hackney,  E. 

Fitch,  B.,  F.G.8.,  F.S.A.,  Norwich. 

Fitzgerald,  £fr.  A.  H.,  1,  Windsor  Place,  Portobello,  N.B. 

Fitzhqgb,  B.,  F.C.S.,  Nottin^am. 

Fleeming,  Mr.  W.,  Qaeen  Square,  Wolverhampton. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  F.  B.,  Betford,  Notts. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  J.,  23,  King  Street,  Dudley. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  J.,  Montpellier  Avenue,  Cheltenham. 

Fletcher,  Mr.T.,  SmaUthome,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Flint,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Adelaide  Buildings,  Banelagh  Place,  liverpool. 

Flood,  Mr.  W.  W.,  102,  Blaokman  Street,  S.E. 

Flower,  Mr.  E. 

Flower,  Mr.  J.  J.,  270,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Flower,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Opposite  the  Pier,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Floyd,  Mr.  J.,  Town  Hall,  Buiy  Si.  Edmunds. 

Flux,  Mr.  W.,  1,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 

Ford,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Kirriemuir. 

Forrest,  Mr.  B.  W.,  ISO,  Cumberland  Street,  Glasgow. 

Forster,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Castle  Street,  Dover. 

Forsyth,  A.,  M.D.,  10,  Paris  Terrace,  Greenwich,  B.E. 

Forth,  Mr.  W.,  397,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Fortune,  Mr.  B.,  Bodger  Street,  Anstrutber. 

Foster,  Mr.  A.,  Maricet  Place,  Dewsbury. 

Foster,  Mr.  F.,  52,  King's  Boad,  Brighton. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.,  CoUumptoo. 
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Foster,  Mr.  J.,  61,  Scotch  Street,  Ctrlisle. 

Foster,  Mr.  J.  A.,  7,  Wheeler  Street,  Birmingham. 

Foster,  Mr.  M.  £.,  18,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. 

FothergiU,  Mr.  8.,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland. 

Fonlkes,  Mr.  W.  H.,  20,  High  Street,  Rhyl,  Flints. 

Foulkes,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Birkenhead. 

Fowler,  Mr.  8.,  Elgin  Crescent,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

Fowler,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Exchange  Buildings,  Boston,  Lines. 

Fowlie,  Mr.  G.,  Turrifll 

Fox,  Mr.  G.,  Dawgreen,  Dewsbnry. 

Fox,  Mr.  W.,  109,  Bethnal  Green  Road.  E. 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  A.,  27,  Leyton  Road,  Stratford,  E. 

France,  Mr.  J.,  18,  Chorch  Street,  Rotherham. 

Francis,  Mr.  G.,  1,  Belle  Yne  Place,  Great  Malvern. 

Francis,  Mr.  G.  B.,  6,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Francis,  G.  B.,  jonr.,  F.O.S.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Francis,  Mr.  W.  H.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Frank,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Custom  House  Buildings,  Quay  Side,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 
Frankland,  Prof.  E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  U,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Franklin,  Mr.  A.,  West  Street,  Fareham. 
Franks,  Mr.  A.,  35,  Addington  Street,  Ramsgate. 
Fraser,  Mr.  A.,  60a,  Lord  Street,  Liyerpool. 
Fraser,  Mr.  J.,  10,  High  Street,  Inyemess. 
Frazer,  Mr.  D.,  113,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 
Frazer,  Dr.  W.,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 
Freeland,  Mr.  J.,  Bathgate,  N.B. 
Freeman,  Mr.  R.,  70,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 
Freeman,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
Freestone,  Mr.  R.  T. ,  Bedminster  Parade,  Bristol. 
FriU,  Mr.  W.  E.,  15,  Arenham  Lane,  Preston,  Lanes. 
Froggatt,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Eyam,  via  Sheffield. 
Froom,  Mr.  W.  H.,  75,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 
Frost,  Mr.  G.,  7,  Corn  Market.  Derby. 
Frost.  Mr.  W.  T.,  Lee  Green,  S.E. 
Fudge,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Shepton  Mallet. 
Fuller,  Mr.  J.  W.,  92,  Norfolk  Street,  Kings  Lynn. 
Fuller,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Rampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich. 
Fomeaux,  Mr.  W.  H.,  52,  TreviUe  Street,  Plymouth. 
Fumival,  J.  D.,  Market  Place,  Hanley.  , 

Fumiss,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Mount  Vernon  Road,  Liverpool. 

6»dd,  Mr.  H.,  Fore  Street.  Exeter. 

<Hdd,  Mr.  R.,  1,  Harleyford  Road,  YauxhaU,  S.E. 

^•le,  S..  F.C.S.,  338.  Oxford  Street,  W. 

<^wey,  Mr.  R.  J.,  49,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

^sin.  Mr.  W.  A.,  Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire. 

Gaitskell,  Mr.  J.,  Gosforth,  via  Camforth. 

Gilt.  Mr.  W.  D.,  Thomley  Colliery,  Co.  Durham. 

^wnble,  Mr.  H.  A.,  4,  Edwardes  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

^unble,  Mr.  B.,  High  Street,  Grantham,  Lines. 

w^«',Mr.  J.,  58,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

wdner,  Mr.  J.  R.,  10,  Richmond  Walk,  Devonport. 

wdner.  Mr.  T.,  Queen  Street,  Morecambe,  Lanes. 

wdner,  Mr.  W.,  Infirmary,  Bristol. 

^,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Wolverhampton  Street,  Dudley. 

^w,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Grand  Parade,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

we,  Mr.  W.,  Bampton,  Devon. 

^land,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Marshfield,  Chippenham,  Gloucestershire. 

^*»nier,  Mr.  J.,  119,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W. 
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Garner,  Mr.  T.,  75,  Allen  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Garratt,  Mr.  S.,  8,  Market  Place,  Rugby. 

Garrett,  Mr.  J.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Garside,  Mr.  T.,  10,  Cross  Street,  Sonthport. 

Garty,  F.  B.,  M.R.C.S.,  6.  Clyde  Terrace,  Stockwell,  8.W. 

Gaubert,  Mr.  S.,  S04,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Geary,  Mr.  E.,  Brierley  Hill,  Stourbridge. 

Gedge,  Mr.  W.  S.,  90,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  B.C. 

Gee,  Mr.  G. ,  High  Street,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 

Gee,  Mr.  S.,  Blue  Posts,  near  Manchester. 

Geldard,  Mr.  J.,  St.  Austell. 

Gemmell,  Mr.  H.,  47,  Princes  Street,  Ardrossan,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 

George,  Mr.  H.,  68,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 

George,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Hirwain,  near  Aberdare. 

Gerard,  Mr.  G.  R.,  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts. 

Gerrard,  Mr.  A.  W.,  University  College  Hospital,  W.C. 

Gething,  Mr.  W.  B.,  75,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Gibbons,  Mr.  G.,  24,  West  Street,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Gibbons,  Mr.  T.  G.,  Moss  Bank,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

Gibbs.  Mr.  W.,  34,  Union  Street,  Ryde. 

Gibson,  Mr.  A.,  Leven,  Fife. 

Gibson,  Mr.  B.  W.,  Barnard  Castle,  Durham. 

Gibson,  Mr.  C,  Haydon  Bridge,  Carlisle. 

Gibson,  Mr.  J.,  86,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

Gibson,  Mr.  J.,  Chapeltown,  near  Sheffield. 

Gibson,  Mr.  W.  H.,  107,  Elng*B  Road,  Brighton. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  G.,  EarPs  Shilton,  Hinckley. 

Gill,  Mr.  H.,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. 

Gill,  Mr.  J.  W.,  57,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Gill,  Mr.  W.,  1,  West  Street,  Tavistock. 

Gillespie,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Irvine,  N.B. 

Gillett,  Mr.  J.,  10,  Nevill  Street,  Southport. 

Gilling,  Mr.  J.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

Gilmour,  Mr.  W.,  11,  Elm  Row,  Edinburgh. 

Ginns,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 

Gittoes,  Mr.  S.  J.,  5i,  High  Street,  Wednesbuiy. 

Gladding,  Mr.  W.  B.,  75,  Brook  Street,  Ratcliff,  E. 

Glaisyer,  Mr.  T.,  12,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Glassford,  J.  McL.,  F.C.S.,  8,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Old  Ford  Road.  Victon* 

Park,  S.  Hackney,  E. 
Glazier,  Mr.  W.  H.,  20,  Boundary  Road.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Glencrose,  Mr.  W.,  Kidwelly,  Carmarthenshire. 
Glossop,  Mr.  G.  E.,  9,  North  Street,  Bristol. 
Glover,  Mr.  H.,  51,  Spon  Street,  Coventry. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  F.,  Bank  Street,  Newton  Abbot. 
Goldfinch,  Mr.  G.,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 
Gooch,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Leiston,  Suffolk. 
Good,  Mr.  T.,  47,  Minories,  E.C. 

Goodchild,  R.  S.,  Ph.D.,  Well  Street,  South  Hackney,  E. 
Goodliffe,  Mr.  O.,  Medical  Hall,  Folkestone. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  J.,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Merrion  Row,  Dublin. 
Gorrie,  Mr.  A.,  West  End,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Goss,  Mr.  S. ,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 
Gossop,  Mr.  G.  K.,  88,  Church  Street,  Great  Grimsby. 
Gostling,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Diss. 
Gostling,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Diss. 

Goucher,  J.,  F.L.S.,  43,  High  Street,  Shrewsbury. 
Gould,  Mr.  J. ,  Red  Lion  Square,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Gouldbonm,  Mr.  W.,  14,  Pride  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 
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GonldeD,  Mr.  £.  B.,  Uokfield,  Sassex. 

Gow,  Mr.  A.,  Dudley  Street,  WoWerbampton. 

GowEDfl,  Mr.  J.,  21,  High  Sireet,  Perth,  N.B. 

Grady,  Mr.  P.,  Villa  Street,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

Graham,  Mr.  J.,  Church  Street,  Caldewfald,  Carlisle. 

Graham,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Unthank  Ewes,  Langholm. 

Granger,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 

Grant,  Mr.  W..  High  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

Gray,  Mr.  C,  Charch  Street,  Bilston,  Staffordshire. 

Gray,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Crewe. 

Greasley,  Mr.  M.  F.,  6,  North  Street,  Leeds. 

GreaTea,  Mr.  A.,  Ironville. 

GreaTes,  Mr.  £.,  Mexhro',  Botherham. 

Greaves,  Mr.  J.,  Crewkeme,  Somerset. 

Greares,  Mr.  W.  8.,  IronTille. 

Green,  Mr.  J.,  West  Bromwich. 

Green,  Mr.  J.,  Wood  Street,  Swindon. 

Green,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Witbam,  Essex. 

Green,  Mr.  B.,  2,  Tork  Place,  Nanhead,  S.E. 

Greenall,  Mr.  A.,  SOS,  Breck  Boad,  Liverpool. 

Greenish,  T.,  P.C.S.,  20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

Greenish,  Mr.  T.  E.,  20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 

GreenweU,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Chester-le- Street. 

Greenwood,  Mr.  J.,  22,  Market  Place,  Lonth. 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.,  Rawmarsh,  Botherham. 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.,  76,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Weymouth. 

Greig,  Mr.  W.,  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow. 

Greves,  Mr.  J.  B. ,  Houndsfield,  Alvechnroh,  near  Birmingham. 

Grieves,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Spiceal  Street,  Birmingham. 

Griffin,  Mr.  A,  W.,  Bumham,  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Griffin,  Mr.  T.,  Woodhill,  Northampton. 

Griffith.  Mr.  J.  E.,  Bangor. 

Griffith,  Mr.  R.,  High  Street,  Slough. 

Griffith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  1,  Cornhill,  Bridgwater. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Kidsgrove. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  H.  W.,  3a,  Victoria  Street,  Mertbyr. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  T.,  Bideford,  Devon. 

Griffiths,  Mr.  W.,  44,  Wind  Street,  Swansea. 

Grimwade,  Mr.  E.  L.,  4,  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

Grimwade,  Mr.  E.  W..  St.  Clements,  Ipswich. 

Grindall,  Mr.  W.,  54,  Charles  Street,  Hull. 

Grindley,  Mr.  W.,  Northgate  Street,  Chester. 

Grinstead,  Mr.  J.,  146,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Grisbrook,  Mr.  E.,  Windsor,  Berks. 

Grisbrook,  Mr.  S.,  61,  WelUngton  Street,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

Grisdale,  Mr.  T.,  Daubhill,  Bolton. 

Grose,  Mr.  N.  M.,  5,  CasUe  Street,  Swansea. 

Grove.  Mr.  H..  11,  Park  Street,  WalsaU. 

Groves,  Mr.  A.,  Earl  Street,  Cambridge. 

woves,  Mr.  T.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Weymouth. 

Groves,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

^odgen,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Kimbolton,  St.  Neots. 

Guest,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Guest,  Mr.  G.  C,  17,  St.  John's  Square,  Burslcm. 

^est,  Mr.  W.,  IS,  Carlton  Street,  Nottingham. 

Guilmette,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Workhouse  Hospital,  Manchester. 

GolUver,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

^meU,  Mr.  W.,  34,  Union  Street,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

^^nrie,  Mr.  P.,  Ill,  SauchiehaU  Street,  Glasgow. 

Gomj.Mr.F.J.,  Axminster. 
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Gann,  Mr.  D.,  9,  Sheldon  Street,  Bishop's  Road,  W. 

Gunn,  Mr.  W.,  Dunse,  N.B. 

Guy,  Mr.  F.,  12,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Guyer,  Mr.  J.  B.,  11,  Strand,  Torquay. 

Gwatkin,  Mr.  J.  T.,  49,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton. 


Hackett,  Mr.  J.  H.,  7,  Leading  Post  Street,  Scarborough,  Yorks. 

Hackman,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Lake  Bead,  Landport,  Hants. 

Hadfield,  Mr.  J.,  20,  Cheetham  Street,  Rochdale. 

Hadingham,  J.  W.,  208,  High  Street,  Deptford. 

Haffenden,  Mr.  T.,  46,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 

Haines,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Market  Place,  Bromsgrove. 

Hall,  Mr.  F.,  1,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Hall,  Mr.  F.,  117,  Market  Place,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hall,  Mr.  H.  R.  F.,  1,  Beverley  Road,  nearHuU. 

Hall,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Russell  Street,  Lirerpool. 

Hall,  Mr.  J.  T.,  28,  Church  Street,  Blackburn,  Lanes. 

Hall,  Mr.  S.,  3,  Alma  Place,  Eastbourne. 

Hall,  Mr.  S.,  Littleborough,  near  Manchester. 

Hall,  Mr.  T.,  28,  London  Road,  Lowestoft. 

Hall,  Mr.  T.,  80,  Westgate,  Grantham. 

Hall,  Mr.  T.  H.,  10,  Grey  Eagle  Street,  E. 

Hall,  Mr.  W.,  102,  Blackman  Street,  S.E. 

Hall,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 

Hallaway,  Mr.  J.,  52,  Castle  Street,  Carlisle. 

Hallawell,  Mr.  J.,  10,  College  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Halley,  Mr.  A.,  2,  Cathedral  Street,  Glasgow. 

Halstead,  Mr.  H.,  Bank  Street,  Rawtenstall,  Lanes. 

Hambly,  Mr.  C.  J.,  9,  Sydney  Terrace,  Taunton. 

Hambrook,  Mr.  J.  B.,  6,  Stroud  Street,  Dover. 

Hamilton,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  J.,  404,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HammertoD,  Mr.  E.,  28,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

Hammond,  Mr.  C.  T.,  11,  Witham,  Hull. 

Hamp,  Mr.  J.,  Worcester  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Hampson,  Mr.  P.,  Address  unknown. 

Hampson,  Mr.  B.,  205,  St.  John- street  Road,  E.C. 

Hanbury,  C,  F.C.S.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Hanbury,  Mr.  D.  B.,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

Hanbury,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Handford,  Mr.  E.,  High  Street,  Torrington. 

Handforth,  Mr.  E.,  Lumb  Lane,  Bradford. 

Handley,  Mr.  C,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Hands,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Burgess,  Coventry. 

Hannan,  Mr.  J.  Swinton,  near  Manchester. 

Harbum,  Mr.  R.  H.,  51,  Market  Place,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Hardcastle,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Messrs.  Hirst  &  Co.,  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Harcus,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hardeman,  Mr.  J.,  48,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester. 

Hardie,  Mr.  J.,  68,  High  Street,  Dundee. 

Harding,  Mr.  J. ,  4,  Market  Street,  Harwich. 

Harding,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Hardman,  Mr.  W.,  141,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds. 

Hardwicke,  Mr.  £.  J.,  4,  Meat  Market,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy,  Mr.  8.  C,  177,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Hargraves,  Mr.  H.  L.,  80,  High  Street,  Oldham. 

Hargreaves,  Mr.  J.,  6,  Bridge  Street,  Warrington. 

Hargreaves,  Mr.  M.,  108,  P^lde  Road,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Hargreaves,  Mr.  R.,  Clitheroe. 
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Harland,  Mr.  T.,  Brick  Lane,  Bradford. 

Harley.  Mr.  J.,  Crieff,  N.B. 

Harradine,  Mr.  H.  G.  (Mr.  B.  Newman),  Bewdley. 

Harrington,  Mr.  A.,  Needbam  Market,  Suffolk. 

Harrington,  Mr.  A.,  jnn.,  Needbam  Market,  Suffolk. 

Harrington,  Mr.  W.  (L.A.H.D.).  80,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Harris,  Mr.  E.  B.,  30,  Bichmond  Place,  Brigbton. 

Harris,  Mr.  H.  W.,  208,  Higb  Street,  Bochester. 

Harris,  Mr.  J.,  Eversham  Street,  Bedditcb. 

Harris,  Mr.  J. ,  67,  Wellingborongb  Boad,  Northampton. 

Harris,  Mr.  M.  C.  J.,  West  Street,  Crewkeme. 

Harris,  Mr.  W.  W.,  High  Street,  Higbgate,  N. 

Harrison,  G.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  265,  Glossop  Boad,  Sheffield. 

Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Central  Beach,  Blackpool. 

Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  83,  Bridge  Street,  Sunderland. 

Harrison,  Mr.  J.,  42,  Wicker,  Sheffiild. 

Harrison,  Mr.  B.,  Famworth,  near  Bolton. 

Harrison,  Mr.  T.,  Snn  Bridge,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Harrison,  Mr.  W.  B.,  6,  Bridge  Street,  Sonderland. 

narrower,  Mr.  P.,  136,  Cowcaddens  Street,  Glasgow. 

Hart,  Mr.  J.,  181,  Embden  Street,  Holme,  Manchester. 

Hart,  Mr.  J.,  Newport  Street,  Bolton. 

Hart,  Mr.  T.,  Bolton  New  Boad,  Atherton,  near  Manchester. 

Hart,  Mr.  W.,  99,  Higher  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 

Hartland,  Mr.  J.,  St.  Aagastine's  Parade,  Bristol. 

Hartshorn,  Mr.  A.  F.,  Ironbridge,  Shropshire. 

Hartt,  Mr.  0.,  11,  Strand,  Torquay. 

Harvey,  Mr.  E.,  Giltspur  Street,  £.C. 

Harrey,  Mr.  S.,  Canterbury. 

Harrey,  Mr.  W.  B.,  98,  Hnmberstone  Road,  Leicester. 

Harris,  Mr.  G.,  Princes  Street,  Helensburgh. 

Hanie,  Mr.  J.,  Airdrie,  N.B. 

Harwood,  Mr.  E.  G.,  21,  Newport  Street,  Bolton. 

Haselden,  A.  F.,  F.L.8.,  18,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

Haslett,  Mr.  J.,  Belfast. 

Hasselby,  Mr.  T.  J.,  1,  Baxtergate,  Doncaster,  Torksbire. 

Hatch,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Claremont  House,  Bedland,  Bristol. 

Hatfield,  Mr.  G.  B.,  818,  Commercial  Boad,  Limehonse,  E. 

Harill,  Mr.  P.  W.,  16,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Haworth,  Mr.  W.,  162,  Union  Boad,  Busk,  Oswaldtwistle,  near  Aocrington . 

Hawkin,  Mr.  J.,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

Hawkins,>Mr.  T.,  32,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Hay,  Mr.  D.,  Nelson-in-Marsden,  Burnley. 

Hayes,  Mr.  J.,  Gfeat  Warley,  Essex. 

Hayes,  Mr.  W.,  12,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Hayhoe,  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  Patman,  White  Lion  Street,  Norwich. 

Hayles,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Esplanade,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Haynes,  Mr.  C.  H.,  103,  Talbot  Boad,  Bayswater,  W. 

Haythomthwaite,  Mr.  W.,  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

Hayton,  Mr.  P.,  High  Street,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 

Hayward,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Lincoln. 

Hayward,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Heald,  Mr.  B.,  Sleaford. 

Heap,  Mr.  E.,  149,  Junction  Boad,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Heap,  Mr.  B.,  98,  Deansgate,  Bolton. 

Hearder,  Mr.  H.  P.,  24,  Westwell  Street,  Plymouth. 

Hearder,  Mr.  W.,  Bocombo,  Torquay. 

Heath,  Mr.  E.  A.,  114,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

Heathfleld,  W.  E.,  F.C.S.,   F.B.S.E.,   8,    Wilson  Street,   linsbury, 
I'ondon,  E.C. 
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Heaton,  Prof.  C.  W.,  F.C.S.,  Charing  CrosB  Hospital,  W.C. 
Hebden,  Mr.  W.  C,  Nortbgate,  Halifax. 

Hedley,  Mr.  J.,  Hoaghton-le- Spring. 

Hedley,  Mr.  T.,  14,  Market  Place,  Ramsbottom. 

Heidfield,  Mr.  0.,  41,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Helliar,  Mr.  E.,  Yeovil. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  A.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  E.,  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Hemingway,  Mr.  W.  20,  Portman  Street,  W. 

Henderson,  Mr.  C. ,  Wibsey,  near  Bradford. 

Henderson,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Main  Street,  Keswick. 

Henty,  Mr.  H.  M.,  19,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Herring,  Mr.  H.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 

Herington,  Mr.  J.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Heppell,  Mr.  H. 

Hewitt,  Mr.  G.,  18,  Boll  Ring,  Kidderminster. 

Hewlett,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Cree  Church  Lane,E.C. 

Hey,  Mr.  D.,  Hebden  Bridge,  Torks. 

Heywood,  J.  S.  C,  F.C.S.,  13,  Hanover  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Hibbert,  Mr.  J.,  2,  Bridgwater  Street,  Saint  Helens,  Lanes. 

Hibbert,  Mr.  W.,  Neath. 

Hick,  Mr.  A.,  High  Street,  Wath-on-Deame. 

Hick,  Mr.  J.,  3,  Broadstones,  Bradford. 

Hickey,  Mr.  E.  L.,  199,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Hickin,  Mr.  H. ,  Mardol  Head,  Shrewsbury. 

Hickman,  Mr.  W.,  Archer  Street,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Higgins,  Mr.  W.,  142,  Bridge  Street  West,  Chester. 

Higgins,  Mr.  W.,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Highway,  Mr.  H.,  Beaconsfield,  Walsall. 
Hilder,'R.  T.,  M.D.,  Grove  Lodge,  Balham,  S.W. 

Hilditch,  Mr.  T.,  96,  Tipping  Street,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Hill,  Mr.  A.,  14,  Oxford  Street,  South  Heigham,  Norwich. 

HiU,  Mr.  A.  B.,  101,  Southwark  Street,  E.C. 

Hill,  Mr.  F.  (Messrs.  Hirst  &  Co.),  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Hill,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Castle  Street,  Beading. 

HiU,  Mr.  W. 

Hill,  Mr.  W.  G.,  58,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hillidge,  Mr.  G.,  140,  Friargate,  Preston. 

Hillier,  Mr.  H.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Hills,  Mr.  H.  W.,  2,  Etloe  Terrace,  Carlisle  Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 

Hills,  T.  H.,  F.C.S.,  338,  Oxford  Street.  W. 

Hills,  W.,  F.C.S..  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HmchlifFe,  Mr.  F.  G.  U.,  77,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

Hinds,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Pontardulais,  Carmarthenshire. 

Hind,  Mr.  T.  W.  L.,  Kendal. 

Hinds,  Mr.  J.,  Coventry. 

Hinds,  Mr.  W.,  Coventry. 

Hindsley,  Mr.  H.,  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Hingston,  Mr.  A.  H.,  58,  Bold  St.,  Liverpool. 

Hirst,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Old  Street,  Asbtonunder-Lyme. 

Hiscock,  Mr.  R.,  17,  Broadgate,  Coventry. 

Histed,  Mr.'E.,  2,  Upper  Street,  James's  Street,  Brighton. 

Hitchcock,  Mr.  C.  E.,  101,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Hitchin,  Mr.  R.,  42,  St.  James'  Street,  Burnley. 

Hitchman,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Place,  Kettering. 

Hobbes,  Mr.  A.  E.,  1.  St.  Paul's  Street,  Milton-next* Sittingbourne. 

Hobbs,  Mr.  D. ,  44,  Bridge  Street,  Cambridge. 

Hobson,  A.  S.,  F.C.S.,  3,  Upper  Heathfield  Terrace,  Tumfaam  Green,  W. 

Hobson,  Mr.  C.,  Beverley. 

Hobson,  Mr.  H.,  61,  Upper  Rushall  Street,  WalsalL 
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Hoeken,  Mr.  J.,  31,  Old  Hall  Stroet,  Liverpool. 

Hodge,  Mr.  J.,  249,  Overgate,  Dtindee. 

Hodges,  Mr.  W.,  Eastgate  Boiv,  Chester. 

Hodgeton,  Mr.  D.,  Brechin,  N.B. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  C,  127,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.O.^ 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  G.,  11,  Cross  Cheaping,  Goyentry. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Matlook  Bridge. 

Hodgkinson,  Mr.  W.,  127,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.,  1.  Market  Place,  Manchester. 

Hodkinsou,  Mr.  J.,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 

Hodsoll,  Mr.  T.  W.  H.,  17,  Cross  Street,  Ashley  Crescent,  Hozton,  N. 

Hoffe,  Mr.  P.,  5,  Moleaworth  Place,  Dublin. 

Hogg,  J.,  F.It.G.8.,  U,  Windsor  Road,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Hogg,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Bedford  Square,  W.O. 

Hoprg,  Mr.  R.,  9,  Albion  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Holden,  Mr.  B.,  30,  Pavement,  York. 

Holdsworth,  Mr.  T.  W.,  28,  Upper  Priory,  Old  Square,  Birmingham. 

Holford,  Mr.  T.  C,  342,  High  Street,  Stratford,  E. 

Holland,  Mr.  E.,  Irlams  o'  the  Height,  Pendlebary,  Manchester. 

HoUiday,  Mr.  T.,  Meyrick  House,  Hill  Top,  West  Bromwioh. 

Hollier,  Mr.  £.,  Market  Place,  Dudley. 

Hollinwortb,  Mr.  W.,  Birch  Vale,  near  Stockport. 

HoUoway,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Upper  Sydenham,  S.E. 

HoUoway,  Mr.  W.,  292,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford. 

Holmes,  Mr.  E.  M.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.G. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  F.  G.,  Brill. 

Holmes,  Mr.  J.,  92,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds. 

Holmes,  Mr.  J.  T.,  30,  Upper  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

Holmes,  Mr.  N.  W.,  103,  Embden  Street,  Manchester. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  T.,  349,  Blackburn  Road,  Bolton. 

Holmes,  Mr.  W.  M.,  338,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

HoUtead,  Mr.  T.,  St.  Helen's  Road,  DaubhiU,  Bolton. 

Holt,  Mr.  H.,  36,  Regent  Road,  Salford. 

Holt,  Mr.  S.,  164,  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 

Hooper,  Mr.  B.,  43,  King  William  Street,  E.O. 

Hope,  Mr.  W.,  Uppingham. 

Hopkm,  Mr.  W.  K.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Hopkinson,  Mr.  T.,  Grantham. 

Hopton,  Mr.  E.,  Idle,  Yorks. 

Hopwood,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Home,  Mr.  G.,  307,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Homcastle,  Mr.  H.,  64,  Foregate,  Sheffield. 

Horncastle,  Mr.  J.,  17,  Craven  Road,  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 

Homer,  Mr.  E.,  20,  Bucklersbnry,  E.O. 

Homer,  Mr.  E.,  jun.,  20,  Bucklersbnry,  E.O. 

Homer,  Mr.  J.  T.,  20,  Bucklersbnry,  E.O. 

HorreU.  Mr.  A.  B.,  84.  High  Street,  Dartford, 

Horsfield,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Sweet  Street,  Leeds. 

Horeley,  J.,  F.O.S.,  The  Laboratory,  PoUoe  Station,  Cheltenham. 
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Piekard,  Mr.  W.,  838,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Pioken,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Newport,  Salop. 

Pickering,  Mr.  A.,  46,  Lowgate,  Hull. 

Pickering,  Mr.  J.,  Crowle,  Doncaster. 

Pienot,  Mr.  C,  24,  High  Street,  Strood. 

Pidd,  Mr.  A.  J.,  221,  Chester  Boad,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Pierson,  Mr.  C,  4,  Hampshire  Terrace,  Elmwood  Green,  Leeds. 

Pilley,  Mr.  S.,  9,  Bargate,  Boston. 
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Pinkerion,  Mr.  J.  S.,  248,  London  Boad,  Glasgow. 

Pinkerton,  Mr.  W.,  17,  Chreenside  Place,  Edinborgb. 

Pitobford.  Mr.  W.,  108,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Pitman,  Mr.  J.»  50,  Bedoliff  Hill,  Bristol. 

Pitts,  Mr.  B.  0.,  8,  St.  OUes  Street,  Norwieb. 

Place,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Betley,  Orewe. 

Place,  Mr.  W.  T.,  17,  Bnmswiok  Plaoe,  Leeds. 

Plant,  Mr.  G.  W.,  166,  Bromsgrove  Street,  Birmingbam. 

Plant,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Somerbj,  nearOakbam. 

Plomley,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Tbe  Bridge;  BristoL 

Plmmner,  Mr.  G.,  185,  Higb  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

PookHngton,  Mr.  H.,  Victoria  Obambers,  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

Poingdestre,  Mr.  C.  B.,  187,  Newington  Butts,  S.E. 

PoUard,  Mr.  H.  H.,  140,  High  Street,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Pond,  Mr.  B.  C,  New  Park  Boad,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Pond,  Mr.  O.  P.,  68,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

Ponsford,  Mr.  J.,  Wolborougb  Street,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 

Poole,  Mr.  J.,  50,  High  Street,  Newcastle,  Stafb. 

Pooley,  Mr.  J.  C.,  8,  George  Street,  Bath. 

Poore,  Mr.  £.,  Broadstairs. 

Porrett,  Mr.  G.  W.,  64,  Newborongh  Street,  Scarboroagh. 

Porter,  Mr.  J.,  GoalriUe,  Leicestershire. 

Postans,  Mr.  A.  W.,  35,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Pote,  Mr.  S.  B.,  2,  Windsor  Terrace,  Sommerland  Street,  Exeter. 

Potter,  Mr.  H.,  Sntton,  Surrey. 

Potts,  E.,  F.G.S.,  163,  High  Street,  Sunderland. 

Potts,  Mr.  J.,  59,  Church  Street,  Seaham  Harbour,  Durham. 

Potts,  Mr.  B.  S.,  nkeston. 

Potts,  Mr.  T.,  5,  Grainger  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Poulton,  Mr.  J.,  Courtenay  Street,  Newton  Abbot. 

Powell,  Mr.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire. 

Powell,  Mr.  W.,  care  of  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse  &  Co.,  Leeds. 

Powell,  Mr.  W.,  Caroline  Street,  Bridgend. 

Power,  Mr.  E.,  Walton-ou-Thames. 

Powers,  Mr.  E.,  Priory  Works,  Coventry. 

Pownall,  Mr.  T.  B.,  45,  St.  George's  Boad,  Bolton. 

Pratt,  Mr.  G.  W.,  49,  Cavendish  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Mancbester. 

Pratt,  Mr.  B.  M.,  Otley,  Yorks. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  ShefiBeld. 

Preston,  Mr.  J.  C,  88,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

Price,  Mr.  T.  U.,  High  Street,  Arundel. 

Price,  Mr.  W.,  157,  Bromsgrove  Street,  Birmingham. 

Prichard,  Mr.  E.,  10,  Vigo  Street,  Begent  Street,  W. 

Pridmore,  Mr.  W.,  Castle  Street,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 

Priestley,  Mr.  J.,  12,  Deansgate,  Bolton. 

Priestley,  Mr.  J.,  Croft  Street,  Bradford. 

Prince,  Mr.  A.  G.,  2,  Market  Street,  Longton,  Staffs. 

Prince,  Mr.  H.,  5,  Fore  Street,  Taunton. 

Pring,  B.  W.,  L.A.H.D.,  7,  PlouRh  Buildings,  Belfiut. 

Prior,  Mr.  G.  T.,  32,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

Pritchard,  Mr.  J.,  67,  Chorlton  Boad,  Manchester. 

Probyn,  Mr.  C,  7,  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Procter,  Dr.  W.,  24,  Petergate,  York. 

Procter,  Mr.  W.,  Close  House,  near  Settle,  Yorks. 

Proctor,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

Proctor,  Mr.  B.  S.,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Proctor,  Mr.  B.,  Penarth,  Glamorganshire. 

Prosser,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Head  Street,  Colchester. 

Provost,  Mr.  J.  P.,  High  Street,  Huntingdon. 

Pryer,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Axminster. 
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Ptigh,  Dfr.  H.,  LlanegiTn,  near  Towyn,  Uerionethshire. 

PolLan,  Mr.  T.,  Lamb  Lane,  Bradford,  XoxUiDe. 

Pnmn,  Mr.  W.  H.,  115,  WarwiA  Street,  Leamington. 

Purdue,  Ifr.  T.,  l^itney,  Ozon. 

Pordy,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Willington,  via  Durham. 

Porefoy,  Biohard  D.,M.B.,  T.C.D., L.A.H.D.,  9,  Bathmines Bd.,  Dublin. 

Pnrree,  Mr.  8.,  70,  Haymarket  Terraoe,  Edinborgh. 

BabBon,  Mr.  H.,  311,  Begent  Boad,  Salford. 

Bedford,  Mr.  J.  C. 

Badley,  Mr.  W.  Y.,  74,  Market  Place,  Sheffield. 

Badnall,  Mr.  W.  H.,  King  Street,  Ukerston. 

Baimes,  Mr.  B.,  Bonnin^n  Park,  Edinburgh. 

Bainford,  Mr.  J.,  Castle  Fields,  Sbrevsbnry. 

Bamsbottom,  Mr.  G.,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester. 

Bandall,  W.  B.,  F.O.S.,  146,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Bansom,  Mr.  W.,  Hitchin. 

Bastriok,  Mr.  B.  J.,  West  Street,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Batoliffe,  Mr.  W.,  4,  Larches  Lane,  Compton  Boad,  Wolverhampton. 

Battray,  Mr.  W.,  St.  Clement's  Chemical  Works,  Aberdeen. 

BawUngs,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Marketplace,  Warminster. 

Bayner,  Mr.  J.,  Long  Bow,  Nottingham. 

Bayson,  Mr.  A.  J.,  6,  Parade  Terraoe,  South  Lowestoft. 

Bayson,  Mr.  H.,  Wanstead,  Essex. 

Bead,  Mr.  J.,  SaUsbury. 

Bead,  Mr.  W.,  Helmsley,  Yorks. 

Beboul,  A.  P.,  D.L.B.C.S.,  60,  Liverpool  Boad,  N. 

Bedfem,  Mr.  T.,  50,  King  Street,  Penrith. 

Bedford,  Mr.  A.,  30,  Oxford  Street,  LiTerpool. 

Bedford,  Mr.  G.  A.,  30,  Oxford  Street,  Liverpool. 

Bedwood,  Prof.  T.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.8.,  17,  Bloomsbuiy  Square,  W.C. 

Bees,  Mr.  D.,  Conwill  Elvet,  near  Carmarthen. 

Bees,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Dartmouth. 

Beicbardt,  Mr.  E.,  11,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Ox!6rd  Street,  W. 

Beid,  Mr.  N.,  39,  George  Street,  Perth. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  F.,  14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  J.  J.,  3,  Hanover  Street,  W. 

Beynolds,  B.,  F.C.S.,  13,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Beynolds,  Mr.  T.,  Caerphilly,  near  Cardiff. 

Bhind,  Mr.  W.  W.,  69,  Gloucester  Boad,  Begent's  Park,  W. 

Bhodes,  Mr.  S.,  Westgate,  Bradford. 

Bhodes,  Mr.  W.  H.,  74,  Manwood  Boad,  Leeds. 

Hiob,  Mr.  S.  W.,  25,  Gloucester  Street,  Queen's  Square,  W.C. 

Bich,  Mr.  T.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Bichardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  12,  Hinde  Street,  W. 

Kchardson,  Mr.  G.,  12,  Norland  Place,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Bichardson,  J.  G.  F.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Haughton  House,  Stoney   Gate, 

Leicester. 
Richardson,  Mr.  J.,  Knowsley  Street,  Bolton. 
Bichardson,  Mr.  T.  J. ,  23,  London  Boad,  Carlisle. 
Richmond,  Mr.  B.,  junr.,  Leighton  Buazard,  Beds. 
Rickard,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

Ridd,  Mr.  A.  H.,  6,  Windsor  Terrace,  Carlton  Boad,  Peokham,  8.E. 
Riddle,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Market  Place,  Hexham. 
Ridley,  Mr.  H.,  Princes Bisboro',  Bucks. 
Ridley,  Mr.  £.  H.,  67,  BurUngton  Street,  Manchester. 
Rjddell,  H.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Whitefield  House,  Bothbury,  Morpeth. 
Rimmington,  F.  M.,  F.C.S.,  Ivegate,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
^l^ow,  Mr.  G.,  123,  St.  George's  Street,  B. 
Aitcbie,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Morrison  Street,  Edmbnrgh. 
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Ritson,  Mr.  T.,  4,  High  Street,  Sunderland. 

Roach,  Mr.  P.,  8,  St.  Jamea^a  Street,  S.W. 

Bobbins,  J.,  F.G.S.,  872,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Roberts,  Mr.  G.,  West  Bromwich. 

Roberts,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Boome,  Lincolnahire. 

Roberts,  Mr.  J.,  Middleton,  Lancaahire. 

Roberta,  Mr.  J.  C,  Edon  Road,  Dolgelly,  North  Wales. 

Roberts,  Mr.  M.,  Bangor. 

Roberts,  Mr.  0.,  St.  Asaph. 

Roberts,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Foregate,  Chester. 

Robertson,  Mr.  F.  F.  L.,  The  Infirmary,  Havil  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Robertson,  Mr.  J.,  35,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Robertson,  Mr.  W.,  Elgin. 

Robinson,  Mr.  A.  F.,  2,  Northgate,  Darlington. 

Robinson,  Mr.  B.,  1,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Robinson,  Mr.  H.,  1,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.,  Orford  Hill,  Norwich. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J. ,  Stanley,  near  Ghester-le-Street,  Durham. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  F.,  9,  Orange  Court,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Frodsham,  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Robinson,  J.  R.,  LL.D.,  F.R.a.S.,  Westgate,  Dewsbury. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  1,  Eversfield  Place,  St.  Leonard's,  Hastings. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Alfreton. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.,  Northgate,  Darlington. 

Robinson,  Mr.  R.,  68,  Yorkshire  Street,  Rochdale. 

Robinson,  Mr.  W.,  Main  Street,  Cockermouth. 

Robson,  Mr.  J.,  26,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle. 

Robson,  Mr.  J.  C,  87,  Linthorpe  Road,  Middlesbro*. 

Robson,  Mr.  T.,  4,  Victoria  Road,  Brighton. 

Roddam,  Mr.  H.  R.,  Ropery  Banks,  North  Shields. 

Rodger,  Mr.  J.,  Inverary,  Argyllshire. 

Roger,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B. 

Rogers,  Mr.  A.  R. ,  Newmarket. 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.  S.,  43,  Watergate,  Grantham. 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.,  6,  53,  Ben  Jonson  Bow,  Stepney,  E. 

Rogerson,  Mr.  H.  G.,  North  Parade,  Bradford. 

Rogerson,  Mr.  M.,  Hope  Yilla,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaster,  Torksbire. 

Romans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  High  Street,  Wrotham,  Sevenoaks. 

Rookledge,  Mr.  J.,  Easingwold. 

Roper,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Oundle. 

Rose,  Mr.  J.  D.,  18,  Ormonde  Street,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Durham. 

Ross,  L.  B.,  F.C.S.,  Great  Driffield. 

Ross,  Mr.  R.,  48,  High  Street,  Old  Aberdeen. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  F.,  20,  George  Street,  Hastings. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  G.,  Bampton  Street,  Tiverton. 

Rossiter,  Mr.  J.,  Royal  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham. 

Rossiter,  W.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  91,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Roulston,  Mr.  B.  W.,  39,  Aire  Street,  Goole. 

Rouw,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Market  Place,  Ruthin. 

Row,  Mr.  G.,  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich. 

Rowe,  Mr.  P.  M.,  High  Street,  Marlborough. 

Rowe,  Mr.  R.,  40,  Alfred  Place  West,  South  Kenaington,  S.W. 

Rowe,  S.  T.,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  Redruth. 

Rowell,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Houghton-le-Spring. 

Rowland,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Wrexham. 

Rowlands,  Mr.  D.,  Tregaron,  S.  Wales. 

Rowling,  Mr.  S.,  Headingley,  Leeds. 

Rowson,  Mr.  H.,  2,  Chichester  Street,  Upper  Weatboume  Terrace,  W. 

Ruasell,  Mr.  C.  J.  L.,  Windsor. 

RuflseU,  Mr.  J.,  Ill,  Nethergate,  Dundee. 
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Bast,  Mr.  J.,  Thaxted,  Essex. 
Butberford,  Mr.  E.,  High  Street,  Tow  Law. 

8amsbury,.Mr.  S.,  176,  Strand.  W.O. 

SaUsbury,  Mr.  W.  B.,  3,  Market  Street,  Leicester. 

Salmon,  Mr.  F.  W.,  80,  Western  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Salter,  Mr.  G.,  29,  Bed  Lion  Sqnare,  W.G. 

Salter,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury. 

Samson,  Mr.  E.,  lU,  Bedcliffe  Street,  Bristol. 

Samuel,  Mr.  A.  H.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  LiTerpool. 

Samnel,  Mr.  J.  B.,  217,  Edgware  Boad,  W. 

Sandall,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Drapery,  Northampton. 

Sanderson,  Mr.  H.,  71,  Parade,  Birmingham. 

Sandford,  Mr.  G.  W.,  47,  PiccadiUy,  W. 

Sandiland,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire. 

Sandy,  Mr.  F.  W.,  890,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

Bang,  Mr.  E.,  Barony  Street,  Edinborgh. 

Sanger,  Mr.  W.  A.,  150,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Sangster,  Mr.  A.,  66,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 

Sapp,  Mr.  A.,  Winchester  Street,  Basingstoke. 

Sapp,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Palmerston  Road,  Sonthsea. 

Sargent,  Mr.  D.,  222,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Saijeant,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Wellingboroagh,  Northamptonshire. 

Sarsfield,  Mr.  W.,  7,  Market  Place,  Dorham. 

Saunders,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Haverfordwest. 

Saunders,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

Savage,  Mr.  J.  L.,  140,  Lister  Hills  Road,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Savage,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Fenny  Castle,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  D.,  65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Savage,  Mr.  W.  W.,  65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Saville,  Mr.  J.,  Howden,  Yorkshire. 

Savory,  Mr.  A.  L.,  143,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Savory,  Mr.  J.  F.,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Saxby,  Mr.  H.,  Jan.,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Saxton,  Mr.  J.,  2,  St.  Peter's  Street,  Leeds. 

Bayer,  Mr.  E.  C,  Warrington  House,  Ipswich. 

Schacht,  G.  F.,  F.C.3.,  7,  Regent's  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Schacht,  Mr.  W.,  6.  Finsbnry  Place  South,  £.0. 

Bchorlemmer,  0.,  F.R.S.,  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

Schweitzer,  J.,  F.C.S.,  79,  Pavilion  Road,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

Scott,  Mr.  W.,  43,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

Scott,  W.  L.,  F.C.S.,  Wolverhampton. 

Scruton,  Mr.  P.  D.,  Market  Place,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Seaman,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Mario w. 

Searle,  Mr.  W.  G.,  148,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

Seath,  Mr.  A.,  Dunfermline. 

Seecombe,  Mr.  F.,  Fore  Street,  Totnes,  Devon. 

Selkirk,  Mr.  J.,  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Belleek,  Mr.  E.,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfrairs,  E.G. 

Bells,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Bemple,  Mr.  J.,  21,  King  Street,  Port  Glasgow. 

Sergeant,  Mr.  T.  W.,  61,  Ashton  Street,  Liverpool. 

Severs,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Strioklandgate,  Kendal. 

Bhann,  G.,  M.D.,  Petergate,  York. 

Bhapley,  Mr.  C,  Hagley  House,  Torquay. 

Bharman,  W.,  F.C.S.,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 

Sharp,  Mr.  D.  B.,  Borough  Road,  Sunderland. 

Sharp,  Mr.  J.,  5,  Sedgefield  Terrace,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Bharpe,  Mr.  G.  Y.,  34,  High  Street,  Netting  Hill,  W. 
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Shaw,  Mr.  A.,  Biddings,  Derbyshire. 

Shaw,  Mr.  G.  J.,  West  End,  Alford,  Linos. 

Shaw,  Mr.  H.  W.  (Messrs.  Donhill  is  Son),  Doncaster. 

Shaw,  Mr.  J.,  24,  Great  George  Place,  Liverpool. 

Shaw,  Mr.  B.  H.,  24,  Brighton  Street,  Seaoombe,  Birkenhead. 

Shelley,  Mr.  H.,  2,  Chnrch  Street,  Twickenham. 

Shenstone,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.,  18,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

Shenstone,  Mr.  W.  A.,  13,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

Shepherd,  Mr.  J.,  144,  Hnddersfleld  Road,  Oldham. 

Shephard,  Mr.  T.  F.,  46,  All  Saints'  Boad,  Westboume  Park,  W. 

Shepheard,  Mr.  T.,  12,  Bridge  Street  Bow,  Chester. 

Shepherd,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Address  unknown. 

Shepherd,  Mr.  J.,  144,  Huddersfield  Boad,  Oldham. 

Sherlock,  Mr.  T.,  82,  New  Market  Place,  St.  Helen's,  Lanos. 

Shields,  Mr.  J.,  Alsager,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Shillinglaw,  Mr.  W.,  60,  Lord  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Shipman,  Mr.  J.  J.,  22,  Bridge  Street,  Northampton. 

Shirtliff,  Mr.  W.,  6,  Brooklyn  Terrace,  Shepherd's  Bash,  W. 

Shorrock,  Mr.  B.,  6,  Market  Street,  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

Short,  Mr.  E.  C,  Post  Office,  Bnshey  Heath. 

Sidgwick,  Mr.  G.  C,  9,  Alexandra  Terrace,  Stmderland. 

Sidley,  Mr.  T.  I.,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Stafford. 

Siebold,L.,  F.C.S.,  226,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Silliton,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Station  Hill,  Bedhill,  Surrey. 

Silson,  Mr.  B.  W.,  213,  Church  Street,  Manningham,  Bradford. 

Silverlock,  Mr.  H.  T.,  92,  Bhickfriars  Boad,  S.E. 

Silvers,  Mr.  F.  T.,  19.  Church  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Silvers,  Mr.  B.,  Gaol  Street,  Yarmouth. 

Sim,  Mr.  J.,  76,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Simmonds,  Mr.  P.  L.,  29,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Simms,  Mr.  B.  J.,  3,  Bamshill.Boad,  South  Cliff,  Scarborough. 

Simpkins,  Mr.  J.,  Minchinhampton. 

Simpson,  Mr.  J.,  62,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Simpson,  Mr.  A.,  9,  Melbourne  Street,  Stalybridge. 

Simpson,  Mr.  G.,  Paikes  Street,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Simpson,  Mr.  H.  D.,  2,  New  Street,  Louth. 

Simpson,  Mr.  J.,  South  Lambeth  Dispensary,  Albert  Square,  Clipham 

Boad,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Mr.  R.,  16,  Henry  Street,  Dublin. 
Simpson,  Mr.  T.,  Bloxham,  Banbury,  Oxon. 
Simpson,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Havelock  Terrace,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Sims,  Mr.  J.,  Hirwain. 

Sims,  Mr.  W.,  24,  Lewis  Street,  Aberaman,  Aberdare. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  R.,  Invergordon,  N.B. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  O. 

Sindall,  Mr.  J.  W.,  High  Street,  Enaresborongh. 
Sirett,  Mr.  H.,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire. 
Skidmore,  Mr.  J.,  Chilworth  Street,  Paddington,  W. 
Skinner,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Keelby,  near  Ulceby,  Lines. 
Skinner,  Mr.  T.,  6,  Wellington  Parade,  London  Boad,  Gloucester. 
Skipper,  Mr.  E.,  8,  Dalston  Lane,  E. 
Skirrow,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bingley,  Yorks. 

Skirving,  Mr.  G.,  47,  Lower  High  Street,  Wednesbury,  StafiiB. 
Skoulding,  Mr.  G.  S.  F.,  Church  Plain,  Yarmouth. 
Skoulding,  Mr.  W.,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 
Slack,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Prescott. 
Slade,  Mr.  J.,  Tenbury. 
Slater,  Mr.  J.,  76,  Bedford  Street,  LeicMter. 
Slater,  Mr.  J.,  Wells,  Somerset 
Slater,  Mr.  T.,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
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Sister,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Bomsej,  Hants. 

Slinger,  Mr.  F.,  High  Oasegate,  York. 

Slingabj,  Mr.  0.  8.,  Bridge  Street,  Hindley. 

Smallwood,  Mr.  J.  W.,  78,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 

Smart,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Harconrt  Place,  St.  Nicholas  Oliff,  Scarborough. 

Smeeton,  Mr.  W.,  26,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 

Smiles,  Mr.  J.,  1,  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.,  39,  Ann  Street,  Birmingham. 

Smith,  Mr.  Alfred,  W.  P.,  21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  A.  P.,  F.C.S.,  1,  St.  Matthew^s  Street,  Rugby. 

Smith,  Mr.  A.  W.,  93,  High  Street,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Cirencester. 

Smith,  Mr.  D.,  64,  High  Street,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Smith,  E.,  F.C.8.,  8,  The  Strand,  Torquay. 

Smith,  Mr.  G.  M.,  152,  MUton  Road,  Gravesend. 

Smith,  Mr.  I.,  New  Thomley,  near  Durham. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.,  12,  Worship  Street,  B.C. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  De  Carle,  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  8.,  8,  Orowhurst  Road,  Brixton,  8.W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  W.,  Back  Street,  Hexham. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  T.,  12,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  W.  (Mrs.  Haselar*s),  Stone  Street,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Smith,  Mr.  N.,  372,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Smith,  Mr.  P.  S.,  2,  Bellevue  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  R.,  M.D.,  Durham  County  Asylum,  Sedgefield,  Ferryhill. 

Smith,  Mr.  R  B.,  Market  Place,  Norwich. 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  A.,  3,  Lower  Parade,  Leamington. 

Smith,  Mr.  T.,  8,  Park  Terrace,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Smith,  T.,  F.C.S.,  Heriot  Hill  House,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  Mr.  T.,  11,  College  Terrace,  Hill  Road,  Cambridge. 

Smith.  Mr.  T.  J.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  10,  North  Church  Side,  Hull. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  3,  Celbridge  Place,  Paddington,  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Place,  Nottingham. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  F.,  280,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  County  Hospital,  Brighton. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  L.,  Great  Hautbois,  Coltishall,  Norwich. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.,  83,  Western  Road,  Brighton. 

Smyth,  Mr.  T.,  178,  Islington,  Liverpool. 

Bnape,  Mr.  £.,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 

Snowdon,  Mr.  R.,  62,  Robertson  Street,  Hastings. 

Soames,  Mr.  W.,  Wargrave,  near  Henley-on-Thames. 

Boole,  Mr.  J.  H.,  High  Street,  Gray's,  Essex. 

Souter,  J.  C.,  M.D.,  F.C.8.,  88,  Junction  Road,  Highgate,  N.W. 

Soukhall,  A.,  P.C.S.,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Southall,  Mr.  W.,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

Sontter,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Hedon,  Hull. 

Sowerby,  Mr.  J.,  78,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Sparrow,  Mr.  W.  C.  F.,  6,  Pimlico  Road,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  B.  W. 

Spear,  Mr.  G.,  160,  Queen  Street,  Portsea. 

Spearing,  Mr.  J.,  63,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

Speechly,  Bir.  G.,  North  Street,  Bishop  Stortford. 

Spence,  P.,  P.C.S.,  Pendleton  Alum  Works,  Manchester. 

Spencer,  Mr.  J.,  UnderdilTe,  Bradford. 

Spencer,  Mr.  P.,  Lower  Prior  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Spencer,  Mr.  T.  Asboumbv,  Lines'. 

Spencer,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Bumham  Market,  Norfolk. 

SpUibury,  Mr.  Jas.,  Forebridge,  Stafford. 
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Sprackett,  Mr.  G.,  The  Drawbridge,  Bristol. 

Squire,  Mr.  A.,  1,  Bash  Lane«  E.G. 

Squire,  Mr.  A.  H.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Sqnire,  Mr.  J.,  85a,  Peascod  Street,  Windaor. 

Squire,  P.,  F.L.8.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  P.  W.,  277,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Squire,  Mr.  W.,  High  Street,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 

Squire,  Mr.  W.,  5,  Coleman  Street,  £.C. 

Squire,  Mr.  W.,  Swinefleet,  Goole. 

Stable,  Mr.  B.  H.,  12,  Davenant  Road,  HoUoway,  N. 

Stacey,  Mr.  S.  LI.,  800,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Stacy,  Mr.  F.,  4,  Woodman  Terrace,  Westow  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  B.E. 

Stainer,  Mr.  J.,  59,  Sandgate  Road,  Folkestone. 

Staiuer,  Mr.  R.  W.,  84,  St.  James's  Road,  Southsea,  Hants. 

Stainthorpe,  Mr.  W.  W. 

Stamp,  Mr.  E.  B.,  29,  High  Street,  Haropstead,  N.W. 

Stanford,  E.  C.  C,  F.C.S.,  Carruth  Bridge  of  Weir,  Renfrewshire,  N.B. 

Staning,  Mr.  W.,  55,  Gogan  Street,  Hull. 

Stanley,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Stannard,  Mr.  F.  J.,  15,  Broad  Green,  Croydon. 

Stansfield,  Mr.  R.,  7,  Steele's  Terrace,  Haverstook  Hill,  N.W. 

Stanswood,  Mr.  J.,  265,  Commercial  Road,  Landport. 

Stan  way,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 
Staples,  Mr.  G.  A.,  47,  High  Street,  Fulham,S.W. 

Staples,  Mr.  £.,  Wilton. 

Stark,  Mr.  J.  S.,  9,  Clavton  Street  East,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Starkie,  Mr.  R.  S..  4,  Strand,  W.C. 

Starling,  Mr.  H.  W.,  1,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Stead,  Mr.  T.  B.,  20,  Upper  Head  Row,  Leeds. 

Stead,  Mr.  T.,  New  Briggate,  Laisterdyke. 

Stedman,  Mr.  H.  B.,  68.  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

Steel,  Mr.  F.  W.,  288,  Liverpool  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Steel,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Market  Place,  Beodes,  Suffolk. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  F.,  16,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  N.,  High  Street,  Heckmondwike. 

Sterriker,  Mr.  J.,  Driffield. 

Steven,  Mr.  D.  P.,  Address  unknown. 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Broseley,  Salop. 

Stevens,  Mr.  P.  A.,  70,  Hyde  Road,  Hoxton,  N. 

Stevens,  Mr.  W.  G.,  53,  North  Street,  Brighton. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  R.,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 

Stevenson,  T  ,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  21,  Caversham  Road,  N.W. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.,  Todmorden. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.  L.,  165,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

Steward,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Brierley  Hill. 

Stewart,  Mr.  A.,  58,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

Stewart,  Mr.  A.  Y.,  Apothecaries  Hall,  Blaokfriars,  E.G. 

Stewart,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Royal  South  Hants  Infirmary,  Southampton. 

Stewart,  G.  C,  F.C.S.,  Messrs.  Alexander  Anderson  A;  Sons,  Sugar  £x* 

change,  Greenock. 
Stewart,  Mr.  J.,  Gadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 
Stiell,  Mr.  G.,  Dunfermline. 
StUes,  Mr.  M.  H.,  7,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Stoakes,  Mr.  B.  M.,  16,  Whitefriargate,  Hull. 
Stoddart,  Mr.  J.,  9,  Holly  Terrace,  Millfield,  Sunderland. 
Stoddari,  W.  W.,  F.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  9,  North  Street,  Bristol. 
Stoddart,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  9,  North  Street,  BrUtoI. 
Stoker,  Mr.  G.  N.,  The  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Stone,  Mr.  F.  W.,  166,  Fore  Street,  Exeter. 
Stone,  Mr.  J.  J.,  High  Street,  Alton. 
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Stooke,  Mr.  A.,  Clifton  Cottage,  Bosebank  Road,  North  Bow,  E. 

8tomr,  Mr.  D.,  228,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy. 

Stott,  W..  Ph.D..  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Straehan,  Mr.  A.,  Ill,  George  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Strangroom,  Mr.  F.,  Cley-next-tbe-Sea,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Strawson,  Mr.  G.  F.,  99,  Woodstock  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

Strickett,  Mr.  J.,  161,  St.  George's  Road,  Peekham,  S.E. 

Stroud,  Mr.  J.,  23,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. 

Stoart,  Mr.  J.  E,,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sngden,  Mr.  S.,  Watexfoot,  near  Manchester. 

Samner,  Mr.  R.  M.,  50a,  Lord  Street,  LiTerpool. 

Somner,  Mr.  R.,  50a,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

Snssum,  Mr.  F.,  6,  Market  Hill,  Cambridge. 

SatcUffe,  J.,  L.D.S.,  44,  New  Maritet  Street,  Bradford. 

Satcliffe,  Mr.  J.,  154,  Larkhall  Lane,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Sntciiffe,  Mr.  R. 

Satterby,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Long  Satton,  Lines. 

Sntton,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Stowmarket. 

Sutton,  F.,  F.C.S.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich. 

Swan,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Swaine,  Mr.  J.,  Bolton  Road,  Bradford. 

Swenden,  Mr.  J.,  14,  High  Row,  Darlington. 

Swift,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Spalding. 

Swift,  Mr.  T.  N.,  88,  Cross  Church  Street,  Hnddersfield. 

Swingbum,  Mr.  R.  H.,  South  Molton,  Dctou. 

Swinn,  Mr.  C,  325,  Upper  Moss  Lane,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Swinnerton,  Mr.  W.,  70,  High  Street,  Princes  End,  Tipton. 

Swire,  Mr.  G.,  New  Park  Road,  Brixton  HiU,  BJff, 

Swire,  Mr.  S.,  New  Park  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Sykes,  £.  J.,  F.M.S.,  5,  The  Quadrant,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

Sykes,  Mr.  T.  H.,  Lord  Street,  Sonthport. 

Symes,  Dr.  C,  14,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

Symons,  W.,  F.C.S.,  26,  Joy  Street,  Barnstaple. 

Tait,  Mr.  L.,  F.R.C.S.,  7,  Great  Charles  Street,  East  Row,  Birmingham. 

Tait,  Mr.  W.,  189,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Tamplin,  Mr.  E.  C,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Tankard,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford. 

Tanner,  Mr.  A.  E.,  128,  Prescott  Road,  Fairfield,  liverpool. 

Tanner,  Mr.  B.,  2,  Hardgreave's  Buildings,  Chapel  Street,  LiTerpool. 

Taplin,  Mr.  W.  G.,  75,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W. 

Targett,  Mr.  C.  G.,  Weymouth. 

Tate,  Mr.  J.  L.,  51,  Ellerby  Lane,  Leeds. 

Taubman,  Mr.  R.,  38,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Taylor,  Mr.  A.,  5,  St.  Andrews*  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Taylor,  Mr.  B.,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Taylor,  Mr.  C,  10,  Cleveland  Square,  laverpool. 

Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.,  300,  Holbom,  W.C. 

Taylor,  Mr.  E.,  Torksfain  Street,  Rochdale. 

Taylor,  Mr.  £.,  St.  George's  Square,  Droitwioh. 

Taylor,  Mr.  F.,  8,  Concert  Street,  Liverpool. 

Taylor,  Mr.  F.,  Gowthorpe  Street,  Selby. 

Taylor,  Mr.  G.  S.,  18,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John*s  Wood,  N.W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Linthorpe  Road,  Middlesboro-onTe^s. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.,  13,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Taylor,  Mr.  J.  H.,  James  Street,  Harrogate. 

Taylor,  Mr.  R.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Taylor,  Mr.  R.,  Ghuroh  Green  East,  Redditoh. 

Taylor,  Mr.  S.,  Market  Place,  Westbury,  Wilts. 

Taylor,  Mr.  8.,  70,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds. 

G  i; 
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Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.,  81,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.  C,  12,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Taylor,  Mr.  T.  H.,  20,  Crofls  Lane,  Salford,  MancLetitcr. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Hnogerford,  Berks. 

Taylor,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Charford  Hill,  BromsgroTe. 

Tebb,  Mr.  J.,  High  Street,  Crowle. 

Teed,  Mr.  D.,  88,  Strand,  Ezmontb. 

Telfer,  Mr.  H.  V.,  LeytoDstooe,  Essex. 

Tenoh,  Mr.  R.,  Chester  House,  Manor  Road,  HoUoway,  N. 

Tennent,  Dr.  O.  P.,  120,  Bath  Street,  Olasgow. 

Terry,  Mr.  T.,  1,  Egerton  Crescent,  Withington,  Manebester. 

Thatcher,  Mr.  T.,  290,  Catherine  Street,  Ashtonnnder-Lyne. 

Thomas,  Mr.  H.,  7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Boston,  Lines. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  D.  D.,  2,  Ashley  BnHdings,  Bristol. 

Thomas,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Garstans,  Lanes. 

Thomas,  Mr.  M.,  Taffswell,  Cardiff. 

Thomas,  Mr.  R.,  Burnley. 

Thomas,  Mr.  R.,  143,  High  Street,  Merthjr. 

Thomas,  Mr.  W.  J.,  9,  Commercial  Place,  Aberdare. 

Thompson,  Mr.  A.,  51,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Thompson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Maidenhead. 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Alston. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.,  101,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.  A.,  22,  Worship  Street,  Finsbury  Sqnare,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.,  Moor  Street,  Sunderland. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.,  Enaresboro',  Torkshire. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Richmond,  Torkshire. 

Thompson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Bull  Ring,  Sedley,  near  Dudley. 

Thompson,  Mr.  L.,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Thompson,  Dr.  R.  E.,  F.C.S.,  9,  Cranley  Place,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 
Thompson,  Mr.  T.,  Market  Place,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
Thompson,  W.,  F.C.S.,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 
Thompson,  Mr.  W.  M.,  31,  Coney  Street,  York. 
Tbonger,  Mr.  G.,  Harbome,  Birmingham. 
Thorbum,  Mr.  H.,  3,  Newgate,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Thorn,  Mr.  J.  J.,  838,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Thomley,  Mr.  C,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Thornton,  Mr.  H.,  136,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 
Thornton,  Mr.  S.,  Beacon,  Exmouth,  DeTon. 
Thorp,  Mr.  W.,  junr.,  89,  Sandringham  Road,  Kingsland,  E. 
Thresh,  J.  C,  F.C.S.,  11,  Eagle  Parade,  Higher  Buxton,  Derby. 
Thrower,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Diss. 
Thurland,  Mr.  H.,  41,  St.  Giles  Road,  Oxford. 
Thurlby,  Mr.  G.,  High  Street,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Thurlow,  Mr.  H.,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 
Tibbies,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Mount  Sorrel,  Leicestershire. 
Tibbies,  Mr.  W.,  Market  Place,  Mount  Sorrel,  Leioestdrshire. 
Tibbs,  Mr,  F.,  81,  Chalk  Fann  Road,  N.W. 
Tice,  Mr.  R.,  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich. 
Tichbome,  0.  R.  C,  F.C.S.,  40,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 
Tidman,  Mr.  W.,  21,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
Tilden,  W.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  College  Gate,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Tilsley,  Mr.  J.,  Berriew,  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales. 
Tily,  Mr.  C.  A.,  46,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Tippett,  Mr.  B.  M.,  8,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
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Tipping,  Mr.  T.  J.  W.,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Tipton,  Mr.  St.  John,  St.  George's,  Wellington,  Salo^. 

Tirrell,  Mr.  J.,  Market  Square,  Hanley. 

Titley,  Mr.  T.,  44,  Charlotte  Street.  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Tod,  Mr.  J.,  127,  Gosford  Street,  Coventry. 

Todd,  Mr.  J.,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Todd,  Mr.  R.  P.,  16,  Bohertson  Street,  Hastingf. 

Todd,  Mr.  T.,  Colinshnrgb,  N.B. 

ToUinton,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Heworth  Moor,  York. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Barton- on- Hnmber. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  J.,  97,  Fishergate,  Preston,  Lanes. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  W.  F.,  3,  Qaeen*s  Square,  Leeds. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  A.,  2,  Montpellier  Exchange,  Cheltenham. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Oranhy  Street,  Leicester. 

Toone,  Mr.  J.  Y.,  14,  New  Bond  Street,  Bath. 

Towerzey,  Mr.  A.,  7,  Regent  Street,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Townend,  Mr.  J.  W.,  West  Auckland,  Durham. 

Townsend,  Mr.  C,  4,  Union  Street,  Bristol. 

Townsend,  Mr.  C,  Elmstone  Lodge,  South  Norwood,  S.E 

Townshend,  Mr.  R.,  1,  Clutha  Street,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow. 

Tremeer,  Mr.  J.  J.,  65,  Boutport  Street,  Bajrnstaple. 

Trick,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Green  Laues,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Trim,  Mr.  E.,  7,  Wellington  Terrace,  Bournemouth,  Hantp. 

Tritton,  Mr.  C,  9,  North  Street,  Bristol. 

Troake,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Helston,  Cornwall. 

Troake,  Mr.  R.  J.,  126,  White  Ladies*  Road,  CliftoD,  Bristol. 

Troake,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Kingshridge,  Devon. 

Troke,  Mr.  C,  Chapel  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Trotman,  Mr.  A.  C,  16,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Trotter,  Mr.  J.,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk. 

Troughton,  Mr.  C,  72,  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool. 

Truman,  Mr.  F.  W.,  187,  Newington  ButU,  S.E. 

Truman,  Mr.  H.  Y.,  Sandfield  House,  Raleigh  Street,  Nottingham. 

Tuck,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton,  Devonshire. 

Tucker,  Mr.  H.  S.,  139,  Great  Hampton  Row,  Birmmgham. 

Tucker,  Mr.  R.  L.,  Hampton  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

Tucker,  Mr.  C,  Bridport. 

Tul!y,  Mr.  J.,  senr..  Glen  Yue  Works,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Tnpholme,  Mr.  E.  H.,  894,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Tupholme,  Mr.  J.  T.,  1,  Colebeme  Terrace,  West  Brorapton,  S.W. 

Turner,  Mr.  C.  E.,  68,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Turner,  Mr.  G.,  Honiton. 

Turner,  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Toad  Lane.  Rochdale. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Beaumont  Street,  Hexham. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.,  Aylesbury. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Whitefield  Road,  Liverpool. 

Turner,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Cleator  Moor,  via  Camforth,  Cumberland. 

Tomer,  Mr.  R.,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

Tamey,  Mr.  S.  B.,  83,  Union  Street,  Plymouth. 

Turton,  Mr.  R.  C,  Lnnsdown  Road,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 

Tuson,  Prof.  R.  Y. ,  F.C.  S. ,  Royal  Yeterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  N.  W. 

Twemlow,  Mr.  F.  E.,  800,  Holbom,  W.C. 

Twemlow,  Mr.  R.,  91,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manehester. 

Twinberrow,  Mr.  J.  K.,  80,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Twinberrow,  Mr.  J.,  63,  Broad  Street,  Worcester. 

Tylee,  Mr.  J.  P.,  7,  Bridge  Street,  Bath. 

Tyler,  Mr.  T.,  High  Street,  Stourport. 

Tyrer,  Mr.  P.,  106,  Long  Lane,  Borough. 

^nuiey,  C.,F.C.3.,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
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Uppleby,  Mr.  H.,  6,  Yiotoria  Street,  Leamington. 

Upton,  Mr.  E.  J.,  ^'alUngford,  Berks. 

Urwick,  Mr.  W.  W.,  60,  St.  George's  Road,  Pimlioo,  S.W. 

Vaughan.Mr.  W.  G.,  51.  North  Parade,  Aberystwitb. 

Veitch,  Mr.  W.,  300,  Holbom,  W.C. 

Vennall,  Mr.  G.,  Cranleigh.  Guildford. 

Verity,  Mr.  R.,  35,  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  W, 

Vicary,  Mr.  R.,  6,  Giltspur  Street,  E.G. 

Vidler,  Mr.  W.  T.,  8,  Chalk  Farm  Road,  N.W. 

Vince,  Mr.  J.,  41,  Cable  Street,  Lancaster. 

Vipond,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Middleton  Teesdale,  Dorfaam. 

Virgo,  Mr.  C,  The  Foregate,  Worcester. 

Vizer,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Belgrave  Hoase,  Cbnroh  Road,  Cliftonville,  Brighton. 

Voce,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Prospect  House,  High  Street,  Netherton,  near  Dndiey. 

Wade,  Mr.  J.,  174,  Warwick  Street,  Pimlioo,  S.W. 

Wade,  Mr.  W.,  6,  LewiBham  High  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

Wakefield,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Blaokmore  Honse,  Malyem  Wells. 

Wakeham,  Mr.  C,  Helston. 

Walford,  Mr.  R.  J.,  St.  Alban's  Row,  Weymonth. 

Walkden,  Mr.  J.,  169,  Cosway  Street,  Birkenhead. 

Walker,  Mr.  B.  W.,  26,  CUpham  Road,  S.W. 

Walker,  Mr.  C,  133,  St.  George  Street,  E. 

Walker,  Mr.  C.  W.,  180,  Falkner  Street,  lirerpool. 

Walker,  Mr.  D.  P.,  125,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

Walker,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.,  200,  Manor  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.,  124,  High  Street,  Tewkesbury. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  L.,  1,  Abbey  Street,  Carlisle. 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Address  unknown. 

Wallwork,  Mr.  J.,  Tyldesley,  near  Manchester. 

Wall,  Mr.  T. 

Walley,  Mr.  T.,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

Walpole,  Mr.  W.,  White  Lion  Road,  Yarmouth. 

Walters,  Mr.  R.,  Hooley  Hill,  near  Manchester. 

Walton,  Mr.  D.,  Rusholme  Road,  Manchester. 

Walton,  Mr,  G.  R.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Walton,  Mr.  J.,  800,  High  Street  West,  Bishop  Wearmouth. 

Walton,  Mr.  M.  F.,  Willow  Cottage,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Walton,  Mr.R.,  286,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Wand,  Mr.  S.,  18,  Hay  market,  Leicester. 

Ward,  G.,  F.C.S.,  Mechanics'  Listitution,  Leeds. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.,  39,  Eastgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

Ward,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Colliergate,  York. 

Ward,  Mr.  W.,  Hyde  Hill,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Ward,  Mr.  W.  B.,  8,  High  Street,  Little  LcTer,  Bolton. 

Wameford,  Mr.  F.,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton. 

Warner,  Mr.  C.  H.,  65,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 

Warner,  Mr.  G.  T.,  1,  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Warrand,  Mr.  T.,  Old  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

Warrell,  Mr.  E.,  202,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 

Warren,  Mr.  G.,  15,  Guilford  Road,  Brighton. 

Warrior,  Mr.  H.,  Northallerton. 

Warwick,  Mr.  D.  H.,  Milbank  Crescent,  Hartlepool. 

Wastie,  Mr.  F.,  183,  Lower  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

Waterall,  Mr.  G.  £.,  Nottingham. 

Waterfall,  Mr.  W.,  14,  Sea  View  Terrace,  Plymouth. 

Waterhouse,  Mr.  J. ,  Asbton-under-Lyne. 

Waters,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Emsworth,  Hants. 
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Watkins,  Mr.  W.  H.,  19.  OMtU  Street,  Tredegar. 

Watkinson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Kearsley,  Farnworth,  Bolton. 

Wailing,  Mr.  A. 

Watmoogh,  Mr.  H.,  26,  Oleethorpe  Road,  Great  Grimsby,  Linos. 

Watson,  Mr.  D.,  1,  Lower  Terrace,  Torquay. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  (Messrs.  Hirst  &  Co.),  Aire  Street,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  E.  H.,  Rose  Lane,  Norwich. 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  H.,  30,  Saltaire  Road,  Shipley,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Mr.  M.,  3,  Sammerhill  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Watson,  Mr.  R.  T.,  63,  Ormonde  Street,  Jarrow. 

Watson,  Mr.  T.  D.,  41,  Gross  Street,  Finsbary,  E.G. 

Watson,  Mr.  T.  E.,  75,  Clayton  Street,  NewcasUe-on-Tyne. 

Watts,  Mr.  G.  C.,  Glifbonville,  Brighton. 

Watts,  J.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.8.,  67,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Watts,  Mr.  J.,  Dudley  HiU,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Watts,  Mr.  L.  B.,  175,  Pond  Street,  Sheffield. 

Watts,  Mr.  W.,  10,  Bedford  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Watts,  W.  A.,  M.A.,  7,  Beaoibrt  Terrace,   Cecil  Street,  Greenheys, 

Manchester. 
Watts,  Mr.  W.  M.,  82,  Lower  Whitecross  Street,  E.G. 
Watts,  W.  M.,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Giggleswiok  Grammar  School,  SetUe, 

Yorkshire. 
Waugh,  Mr.  J.,  178,  Chapel  Street,  Salford. 
Wealthall,  Mr.  A.,  156,  Great  Jackson  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Wearing,  Mr.  W.,  37,  Gheapside,  Lancaster. 
Weaver,  Mr.  T.,  The  Dispensary,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 
Webb,  Mr.  £.  A.,  60.  Bartholomew  Close,  E.G. 
Webber,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Sidmonth,  Devon. 
Webster,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Dispensary  Lane,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Webster,  Mr.  J.,  Buckie,  Banffshire. 
Webster,  Mr.  S.  M.,  33,  Bridge  Street,  Warrington. 
Welberry,  Mr.  G.,  Bridge  Gate,  East  Retford. 
Welborn,  Mr.  G.,  The  Dispensary,  Grantham. 
Welbome,  Mr.  G.,  Boughton-under-Blean,  near  Faversham,  Kent. 
Welch,  Mr.  G.,  20,  Sussex  Place,  Reading. 
Welch,  Mr.  T.,  29,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Weller,  G.,  J.P.,  Queen's  Terrace,  Windsor. 
Wellington,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Oakham,  RatUnd. 

Wells,  Mr.  T.,  44,  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens,  Pond  St.,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Wells,  Mr.  W.,  28,  Church  Street,  Blackburn. 
Welton,  Mr.  H.,  5,  Bishop  Street,  Coventry. 
West,  Mr.  E.  R.,  17,  Strand,  Dawlish. 
West,  Mr.  J.,  15,  Fleet  Street,  Torquay. 
West,  Mr.  T.,  Stretford.  Manchester. 
West,  Mr.  W.,  Horton  Lane,  Bradford. 
Westlake,  Mr.  J.,  4,  High  Street,  Sutton. 
Westmacott,  Mr.  G.  B.,  17,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 
Weston,  Mr.  C,  4,  Regent's  Parade,  Mill  Street,  Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Weston,  Mr.  G.,  Sleaford,  Lines. 
Weston,  Mr.  S.  J.,  151,  Westboume  Terrace,  W. 
Westrup,  Mr.  J.,  76,  Kensington  Park  Road.  W. 
Westwood,  Mr.  A.,  173,  Dudley  Road,  Brierley  Hill. 
Wheeldon,  Mr.  J.,  241,  Stockport  Road,  Manchester. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  A.  A.,  Sullivan's  Quay,  Cork. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  G.,  Red  Lion  Street,  Redditch,  Worcestershire. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  J.,  Chipping  Sodbary. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  J.  W.,  1,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James.  S.W. 
Whewell,  G.,  F.G.S.,  35,  Chapel  Street.  Blackburn. 
While,  Mr.  W.  J.,  128,  High  Street,  Merthyr. 
Whincup,  Mr.  W.,  404,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 
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Whitbnm,  Mr.  A.  B.,  174,  Regent  Street,  W. 

White,  Mr.  £.  A.,  Mayfield,  Sassex. 

White,  Mr.  F.,  LoDdon  Road,  Nottingham. 

White,  Mr.  Q,  H.,  89,  Commercial  St.,  Mountain  Ash,  Glamorganshire., 

White,  Mr.  J.,  20,  Paterson  Street,  Glasgow. 

White,  Mr.  J.  W.,  62,  Royal  York  Orescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

White,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Penistone,  Yorks. 

White,  Mr.  W.,  15,  Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Whitfield,  Mr.  H.,  45,  High  Street,  Worcester. 

Whitfield,  J.,  F.C.S.,  113,  Westbro',  Scarborough. 

Whitla,  Mr.  J.,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

Whittaker,  Mr.  E.,  Regent  Road,  Salford,  Lanes. 

Whittaker,  Mr.  W.,  Runcorn. 

Whittle,  Mr.  8.,  Leigh,  Jjancashire. 

Whittles,  Mr.  H.,  Wheeler  Street,  Lozells,  Birmingham. 

Whitworth,  Mr.  J.,  Littleboro,  near  Manchester. 

Whysall,  Mr.  W.,  Grantham. 

Whyte,  Mr.  W.,  656,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wiggin,  J.,  F.C.S.,  84,  St.  Matthew's,  Ipswich. 

Wiggins,  Mr.  H.,  Oak  House,  Blue  Anchor  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.£. 

Wild,  Mr.  F.,  299,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Wild,  Mr.  J.,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Wilday,  Mr.  G.  E.,  Market  Place,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

WUdsmith,  Mr.  E.,  94,  West  Street,  Leeds. 

Wiles,  Mr.  E.,  1.  MitcheU  Street,  Sheffield. 

Wilford,  Mr.  J.,  7,  Lower  Parliament  Street,  Nottingham. 

Wilkes,  Mr.  J.  S.,  16,  Sparkenhoe  Street,  Leicester. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  B.  J.,  1,  Middleton  Road,  Kiugslund,  E. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  G.,  267,  Waterloo  Road,  Manchester. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  T.,  270,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  114,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.E. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  Hope  Street,  Crook,  Durham. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  W.,  263,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Wllks,  Mr.  M.,  81,  Rochdale  Road, Manchester. 

Willan,  Mr.  R.,  47,  Dalton  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Willan,  Mr.  W.,  92,  Fishergate  Hill,  Preston,  Lanes. 

WiUiams,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Smith  Street,  St.  John^s,  Warwick. 

Williams,  Mr.  E.,  Cerrig-y-Druidion,  Denbighshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  E.,  10,  Wrexham  Street,  Mold. 

Williams,  Mr.  G.  L.,  Bumham,  Bridge  water. 

Williams,  Mr.  H.  W.,  1,  High  Street,  Barmouth. 

Williams,  J.,  F.C.S.,  16,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.,  72,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Turret  House,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  E.,  The  Eastgate,  Chester. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  J.,  13,  Desboro*  Place,  Harrow  Road,  Paddingtou,  W. 

Williams,  Mr.  J.  V.,  St.  Alban*s  House,  Weymouth. 

Williams,  Mr.  P.,  21,  West  Street,  Horsham. 

Williams,  Mr.  R.,  Middleton,  Manchester. 

Williams,  Mr.  R.,  St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire. 

Williams,  Mr.  R.,  2,  Gresham  Place,  East  Brixton,  6.W. 

Williams,  Mr.  T.,  2.  Bridge  Street,  Aberystwith. 

WiUiams,  Mr.  T.,  11,  Bute  Street,  Cardiff. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  265,  Crown  Street,  liTerpool. 

Williams.  Mr.  W.  H.,  13,  Upper  Baker  Street,  W. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  J.,  137,  Cannon  Street.  E.C. 

Williams,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Long  Row,  Nottingham. 

Williamson,  Mr.  T.  U.,  Gosford  Street,  CoTentry. 

WilUs,  Mr.  B.  W.,  12,  The  Foregate,  Worcester. 

Willmott,  Mr.  W.,  King's  College  Hospital,  W.O, 
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WUlmott,  Mr.  W.,  88,  High  Street,  Borough,  S.'B. 

WilU.  J.  L.,  F.C.S.,  4,  Broftd  Sanctaaiy,  S.W. 

Willsher,  Mr.  8.,  Broiuwiek  House,  Tenterden. 

WilBon,  Mr.  C.  F.,  22,  Liverpool  Road,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wilson,  Mr.  £.,  London  Road,  Sheffield. 

Wilson,  Mr.  £.  W.,  44,  Peploe  Street,  Bishopsfield,  Chester. 

Wilson,  Mr.  O.,  Greenock,  N.B. 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.,  19,  Basholme  Road,  Manchester. 

Wilson,  Mr.  I.,  Market  Place,  Crook. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  General  Infirmary,  Derby. 

WUson,  Mr.  J.,  85,  High  Street,  Perth. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  H.,  10,  West  Park,  Harrogate. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  P.,  115,  London  Street,  Beading. 

Wilson,  Mr.  R.,  CUy  Cross,  Chesterfield. 

Wilson,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Nefyn,  Carnarvonshire. 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.,  Walsham-le- Willows,  Soffolk. 

Wilson,  Mr.  T.  W.,  8,  Bootham,  York, 

Wilson,  Mr.  W.,  21,  High  Street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

Wiltshire,  T.  P.,  M.R.A.O..  P.C.8.  (Messrs.   Hay,  Gordon   &   Co.). 

Widnes,  Lancashire. 
Windsor,  Mr.  G.,  East  Cornwall  Hoose,  Torpoint,  Devonport. 
Wing,  Mr.  T.  N.,  Melton  Mowbray. 
Wink,  Mr.  J.  A.,  5.  Barge  Yard,  Bneklersbory,  E.C. 
Witherington,  Mr.  T.,  7,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester. 
Wood,  Mr.  A.,  New  Brentford,  Middlesex. 
Wood,  Mr.  B.,  Northgate,  HaUfai. 
Wood,  Mr.  E.  B.,  46,  HoUoway  Road,  Birmingham. 
Wood,  Mr.  J.,  8,  New  Street,  Bamsley. 
Wood,  Mr.  R.,  25,  Mill  Street,  Macclesfield. 
Wood,  Mr.  W.  A.,  81,  Charch  Street,  Hnnslet,  Leeds. 
Wood,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Front  Street,  Arnold,  Notts. 
Woodbom,  Dr.  J.  C,  12,  St  George's  Road,  Gbsgow. 
Woodcock,  Mr.  J.,  15,  Soathgates,  Leicester. 
Woodcock,  R.  C,  F.C.S.,  Royal  Agricnltnral  College,  Cireencestcr. 
Woodhead,  Mr.  J.  T.,  29,  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool. 
Woodhead,  W.  H.,  M.D.,N.Y'.,  59,  Qrosvenor  Street,  Manchester. 
Woodland,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 
Woods,  Mr.  J.,  North  Street,  Chichester. 
Woodward,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Bridgwater. 
Woolcott,  Mr.  C,  81,  Upper  Parade,  Leamington. 
WooUey,  Mr.  H.,  Monlton,  near  Spalding. 
WooUey,  Mr.  H.,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 
WooUey,  Mr.  G.  S.,  69,  Market  Street.  Manchester. 
WooUey,  Mr.  G.  B.,  7,  Middle  Row,  Maidstone. 
Woolrich,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 
Woolstencroft,  J.,  Camforth,  N.  Lancashire. 
Wooster,  Mr.  J.  R.,  4,  Broadway,  Tornham  Green,  W. 
Wootton,  Mr.  A.  C,  44,  Borghley  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.W. 
Wootton,  Mr.  P.,  Luton,  Beds. 
Worfolk,  Mr.  F.,  57,  Bridge  Street,  Bolton. 
Worthington,  Mr.  W.,  2,  Camden  Place,  Preston. 
Wo^enden,  Mr.  H.,  Sale,  Manchester. 
Wright,  Mr.  A.,  109,  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 
Wright,  Mr.  A.,  16,  Little  Alie  Street,  E. 
Wright,  C.   R.  A.,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Laboratory,  St.  Mary's 

Hospital,  W. 
Wright,  lir.  C.  W.,  Maribro'  Lodge,  Marlbro'  Hill,  Bristol. 
Wright,  F.,  L.S.A.,  Stamford  Bridge,  York. 
Wright,  Mr.  G.,  Creswell  Cottage,  Derby  Road,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 
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Wright,  Mr.  G.,  29,  GoDgrere  Street,  Birmingham. 
Wright,  Mr.  G.  H.,  108,  Boro'  High  Street,  S.E. 
Wright,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Market  Place,  HaBlingden. 
Wright,  Mr.  J.,  165,  King  Street,  Yarmoath. 
Wright,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Begent  Street  West,  LeamiDgton. 
Wright,  Mr.  W.  0.,  55,  Great  Scotland  Boad,  LiverpooL 
Wright,  Mr.  W.V.,  50,  Sonthwark  Street,  S.E. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  H.,  20,  Derby  Boad,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 
Wyke,  Mr.  J.,  51,  CroBS  Street,  Abergavenny. 
Wylde,  Mr.  G.,  53,  King's  Boad,  OheUea,  S.W. 
WyleB,Mr.  B.,  Boome. 
Wyles,  Mr.  W.,  8,  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 
Wyley,  Mr.  J.,  Coventry. 
Wyley,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 
Wynne,  Mr.  E.  P.,  88,  Pier  Street,  Aberyatwith. 

Yarde,  Mr.  G.,  60,  Lamb's  Condnit  Street,  W.C. 

Yardley,  Mr.  £.>  Buabon,  Denbighshire. 

Yates,  Mr.  F.,  64,  Park  Street,  Southwark,  S.E. 

Yeats,  Mr.  T.  F.,  68,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Yeomans,  Mr.  J.,  Sydney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Yewdall,  Mr.  £.,  Wade  Lane,  Leeds. 

Yonng,  Mr.  D.,  Cirencester. 

Yoong,  Mr.  H.  T.  B.,  105,  North  Street,  Leeds. 

Yonng,  Mr.  J.,  16,  Gallowtree  Gate,  Leicester. 

Yonng,  Mr.  J.,  20,  High  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

Yonng,  Mr.  J.,  Folds  Boad,  Bolton. 

Yonng,  J.,  M.D.,  5,  Howard  Street,  Sheffield. 

Yonng,  Mr.  J.  C,  Warrington. 

Yonng,  Mr.  J.  B.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Yonng,  C,  F.B.C.S.Edzn.,  50,  Ann  Street,  Dundee. 

Yonng,  Mr.  B.  F.,  New  Bamet. 

Yonng,  Mr.  T.,  Address  nnknown. 

Young,  Mr.  W.,  8,  Neeld  Terrace,  Harrow  Boad,  W. 

Younger,  Mr.  T.,  Brampton,  Cumberland. 


NOTICE. 

Members  ioill  please  report   any    inaccuracies    in   //i<'*^ 

lists  to 

Professor  Attpield,  Han,  Oen.  Sec, 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 

L&i^m,  W.C. 
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Aberayron. 
Jones,  J.  P. 

Aberdare. 
Sims,  W. 
Thomas,  W.  J. 

Aberdeen. 
DaYidsoD,  G. 
McGregor,  G. 

(Ellon). 
Battraj,  W. 
Sim,  J. 
StraohaD,  A. 

Aberdeen  (Old). 
Robs,  B. 

Abergavenny. 
Wyke,  J. 

Abergele. 

Lloyd,  £.,  Jan. 

Aberystwith. 
Bavies,  D.  J. 
Danes,  J.  H. 
Vanghan,  W.  G. 
Williams,  T. 
Wynne,  E.  P. 

Accrington. 
Astin,  E. 
Biokersdike,  W.   E. 

(Church.) 
Cooper,  M.  (Church.) 

Alrdrie,  N.B. 
Harrie,  J. 

AUord,  Lines. 
Bryant,  B.  W. 
Shaw,  C.J. 


Alfreton. 
Neale,  H. 

(Biddings. 
Bobinson,  J. 


S. 


Alnivlck. 
Honter,  H. 
Newbigen,  J.  S. 
Simpson,  G. 

Alresford. 
Huggina,  J. 
Law,  A. 

Alston. 

Monkhonse,  A.  T. 
Thompson,  G. 

Alton. 

Stone,  J.  J. 

Altrlncham. 
Haghes,  £. 
Hughes,  J.  T. 

Alva  (Stirlingsbire). 
MoNicol,  J. 

Ambleside. 
Bell,  T. 
Kirkby,  B. 

Anstruther. 
Fortune,  B. 

Appleby. 

Longrigg,  J. 

Arbroatb. 
Barn,  D.  H. 
Milne,  P. 
Ogilvie,  G.  P. 

Ardrossan. 
Gemmell,  H. 


Arundel. 

Price,  T.  U. 

Asbournby,  Lines. 
Spencer,  T. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Cooper,  A. 
Johnson,  S.  E. 
Matthews,  P. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Ingall,  J. 

Ashton-under- 
Lyne, 

Belfield,  W. 
•Bostock,  W. 
Fisher,  E. 
Hirst,  J. 
Thatcher,  T. 
Waterhouse,  J. 

Atherstone. 
Orme,  W. 

Axxninster. 
Gunn,  F.  J. 
Pryer,  W.  8. 

Aylesbury. 
Turner,  J. 

Ayr. 

Bums,  W. 
Dobbie,  J. 

Bacup. 
Mace,  J. 

Bakevrell. 
Coates,  A. 

Bampton. 
Gare,  W. 
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Banbury, 

Linnett,  S.  S. 
Simpson,  T. 
(Bioxbam.) 

Banchory. 
Lunao,  A. 

Bangor. 

Griffith,  J.  E. 
Roberts,  M. 

Barmouth. 
Williams,  H. 

Barnard  Castle. 
Badcock,  J. 
Gibson,  B.  W. 

Barnstaple. 
Cnrtis,  W. 
Goss,  S. 
Symons,  W. 
Tremeer,  J.  J. 

Barnsley. 

Ellison,  J.  B. 

(Wombwell.) 
Iberson,  J. 
Wood.  J. 

Barrow. 

Longley,  G. 
Willan,  R. 

Barton-on-Hum- 
ber. 
Tomlinson,  H.  J. 

Basingstoke. 
Bapp,  A. 

Bath. 

Appleby,  E.  J. 
Barnitt,  F. 
Brooke,  G. 
Commans,  B.  D. 
Ekin,  C. 
Lear,  W.  M. 
Marsh,  J.  H. 
Merrikin,  J. 
•Pooley,  J.  C. 
Toone,  J.  V. 
Tylee,  J.  P. 
Walker,  W. 

Bathgate. 
Frieland,  J. 

Bawtry. 

Jackson,  F.  J. 


Beccles. 

Steel,  J.  W. 

Beckenham,  Kent. 
Day,  T.  8. 

Bedale. 

Hawkin,  J. 

Bedford. 

Guthbert,  J.  M. 
Masters,  H.  J. 
Norman,  J.  S. 

Belfast. 

Davidson,  F. 
Haslett,  J.  H. 
Morris,  8.  H. 
Pring,  R.  W. 

Belper,  Derby. 
Barkinabaw,  W.  T 

Beeston. 
Faull.  E. 

Berrlew. 
Tilsley,  J. 

Berivick-on- 
Tweed. 
Davidson,  J. 
Ward,  W. 

Beverley. 
Hobson,  0. 

Bewdley. 

Harradine,  H.  G. 
Newman,  R. 

Bicester. 

Sandiland,  R.  B. 
Wilday,  G.  E. 

Bldeford. 
Dingle,  E. 
Griffiths,  X. 

Bilston. 
Gray,  C. 
Keames,  R.  H. 
Lloyd,  G.  H. 

Blngley,  Yorks. 
Perfect,  R. 
Bkirrow,  W.  E. 

Birkenhead. 
Bennett,  H. 
Darwin,  G.  H. 


Dickinson,  J. 
•Dutton,  J. 
Fawcett,  J. 
Foulkee,  W.  J. 
Jones,  C. 
Mullock,  R. 
Nicholson,  H. 
Shaw,  R.  H. 
Sbiilingland,  W. 
Walkden,  J. 

Birmingham. 
Arblaster,  C.  J. 
Atkins,  W.  8. 
Barclay,  T. 
Bates,  J. 
Canning,  C. 
Clayton.  F.  C. 
Foster,  J.  A. 
Grady,  F. 
Greves,  J.  B. 
Grieves,  A.  8. 
Holdsworth,  T.  W. 
Jones,  J.  A. 
Kimberley,  W. 
Lear,  G.  H. 
Miller,  W.  C. 
Nock,  J. 
Oxborrow,  E. 
Palethorpe,  8. 
Plant,  G.  W. 
Price,  W. 
Sanderson,  H. 
Smitb,  A. 
Snape,  £. 
Southall,  A. 
Southall,  W. 
Tait,  L. 
Thonger,  G. 
Tucker,  H.  8. 
Weaver,  T. 
Whittles,  H. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  E.  B. 
Wright,  G. 

Bishop  Auckland. 
Armstrong,  J. 
Dobinson,  T. 
Harbum,  R.  H. 
•Leigh.  J.  J. 
Thorbum,  H. 

Bishop*s  Castle. 
Owen,  J. 

Bishop  Stortford. 
Speeehly,  G. 
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Bishop  ^Wear^ 
mouth. 
BuTzi,  T. 
Walton,  J. 

Blackburn. 
Booth,  J. 
•Famwortb,  W. 
HaU,  J.  J. 
Mooldan,  W. 
Openahaw,  G.  H. 
WeUs,  W. 
WheweU,  a. 

Blackpool. 
Harrison,  J. 
Jackson,  J. 

Blairgoivrie. 
Crarar,  J. 
Grant,  W. 

Blandford. 

Groves,  W.  E. 
Jackson,  J. 

Bodmin. 

Williams,  J.  D. 

Bognor. 

Long,  A.  T. 

Bolton,  X^ancasbire. 
Biain,  W. 
Bowker,  W. 
Cballinor,  M. 
Challinor,  S.  M. 
Gimliffe,  J. 
Canliffe,  N. 
Dutton,  F. 
Evans,  D.  O. 

(Farnworth.) 
Fiaher.  W. 
Grisdale,  T. 
Harrison,  E. 

(Farnworth.) 
Hart,  J. 
Hart,  W. 
•Hanrood,  E.  G. 
Heap,  B. 
Holmes,  T. 
Holstesd,  T. 
Knott,  R. 
Leather,  W. 
Martin,  B. 
Morris,  T. 

(Farnworth.) 
Moserop,  T. 
Powuall,  T.  B. 
Priestley,  J. 
Bichardson,  J.  Y.  F. 
Ward,  W.  B. 


Watkinson,  J.  W., 

(Farnworth.) 
Worfolk,  F. 
Young,  J. 

Borrowstoivness, 
N.B. 

Hughes,  F.  E. 

Boston. 

Fowler,  W.  B. 
""Marshall,  B. 
Mells,  H.  (Kirton.) 
Pilley,  B. 
Thomas,  J.  A. 
Scruton,  P.  D. 

Boston  Spa. 
Gill,  H. 
BogersoD,  M 

Bourne. 

•Mills,  B.  M. 
Boberts,  J.  B. 
Wyles,  B. 

Bournemouth. 
Mason,  J. 
Trim,  £. 

Brackley, 
Sirett,  H. 

Bradford -on -Avon . 
Saunders,  T.  P. 

Bradford,  York- 
shire. 
Appleyard,  B. 
Bailey,  J.  T. 
Baxter,  W. 
Beanland,  S. 
BeU,  F. 

Butterworth,  A. 
Cockshott,  W. 
Drake,  W.  (Wvkt.) 
Famell,  J. 
FauU,  J. 
Handforth,  E. 
Harland,  T. 
Harrison,  T. 
Henderson,  C. 
Hiok,  J. 
Holloway,  W. 
Jackson,  j. 
JoUey,  J. 
King,W. 
Lister,  8. 
Metcalfe,  A.  A. 
Newsholme,  W. 
Parker,  W. 


•Parkinson,  B. 
Priestley,  J. 
PuUan,  T. 
Bhodes,  S. 
Kimmiugton,  F.  M. 
Bogerson,  H.  G. 
Savag  , J. L. 
Sharp,  J. 
SUson,  B.  W, 
Spencer,  J. 
Stead.  T. 
Sutcliflfe,  J. 
Bwaine,  J. 
Tankard,  J. 
Thornton,  H. 
Walker,  J. 
Watts,  J. 
West.  W. 
White,  W. 

Brain  tree. 

Downing,  J.  G. 

Brampton,       Cum- 
berland. 
Younger,  T. 

Brechin,  N.  B. 
Hodgeton,  D. 

Brentford  (New), 
Middlesex. 
Wood,  A. 

Brentford  (Old), 
Middlesex. 
Warrand,  T. 

Brentwood,  Essex. 
Guest,  E.  P. 

Bridge,  Kent. 
Thomas,  J. 

Bridge  of  Allan, 
N.B. 
Fane,  G. 

Bridgend. 
Powell,  W. 

Bridgnorth. 
Hughes.  H. 

Bridgwater. 
Griffith.  W.  H. 
Williams,  G.  L. 
Woodward,  J.  L. 

Bridlington  Quay. 
Dickins,  J. 
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Brldport. 
Beach,  J. 
Tucker,  0. 

Brlerley  Hill. 
Oearj,  £. 
Steward,  J. 
Westwood,  A. 

Brlgg. 

Nicholson,  W.  O. 

Brighton. 
Barton,  H. 
Billing,  T. 
Blacklock,  J.  D. 
Bradley,  T.  J) 
Brew,  T.  A. 
Cornish,  W. 
Cox,  H.  E. 
Dinuis,  J. 
Dowsett,  A. 
Edwards,  J. 
Else,  W. 
Ettles,  J. 
Field,  J. 
Foster,  F. 
Gibson,  W.  H. 
Glaisyer,  T. 
Guy,  F. 
Gwatkin,  J.  T. 
Haffenden,  T. 
Harris,  E.  R. 
Histed,  £. 
Kemp,  J. 
Kent,  G.  P. 
Long,  H. 
Merretfc,  — 
Noakes,  B. 
Padwick,  J. 
Phillips,  J. 
Bobsou,  T. 
Salmon,  F.  W 
•Savage,  W.  D. 
Savage,  W.  W. 
Smith.  W. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Stevens,  W.  G. 
Vizer,  E.  B. 
Warneford,  F. 
Warren,  G.  R. 
Watts,  0.  0. 

Brill. 

Holmes.  F.  G. 

Bristol. 

Ackerman,  T. 
Berry,  W. 


Boome,  G. 
Boucher,  J. 
Bush.  T.  (Paulton.) 
Carpenter,  J.  T. 
Cuff,  R.  C. 
Dndden,  R.  M. 
FardoD,  H. 
GloBSop,  G.  £. 
Hartland,  J. 
Hatch,  R.  M. 
Jennings,  T.  H^ 
Lockyer,  W.  J. 
Matthews,  H. 
Pitman,  J. 
Plumley,  J.  J. 
Samson,  E. 
Saunders,  T.  C. 
Spraokett,  G. 
Stoddart,  W.  W. 
Stoddart,  W.  W.  B. 
Stroud,  J. 
Thomas,  J.  D.  D. 
Townsend,  C. 
Tritton,  C. 
Tucker,  R.  L.  (Red- 
land.) 
Wright,  C.  W. 

Briton  Ferry. 
Jones,  M.  H. 

Broadstairs. 
Poore,  E. 

Broxnsgrove. 
Haines,  J.  J. 
Taylor,  W.  G. 

Bromwich,  West. 
•Burch,  W. 
Green.  J. 
HolUday,  T. 
Pershonse,  £. 
Boberts,  G. 

Broseley. 
Stevens,  J. 

Brynmavrr. 
Evans,  A.  E. 
Jones,  A.  M. 

Buckingham. 
Kingerlee,  G. 

Buckie. 

Bremner,  J. 
Webster,  J. 

Buckley,  Mold. 
Caunt,  W.  F. 


Burgh-le-Marsh. 
Limon,  H. 

Burn  ham,  Lynn, 
Griffin,  A.  W. 

Bum  ham  Market. 
Spencer.  W.  H. 

Burnley. 

Aflhworth,  T. 
Crawshaw,  £. 
Hay,  D.  (KeUon.) 
Hitchia,  B. 
'Thomas,  B. 

Burry  Port. 
OUve.  W.  T. 

Burton-on-Tren  I 
Brierlej,  J. 
Wright,  G. 

Bury,  Lancashire. 
Maiaden,  W.  H. 
Pennington,  T. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Clifton,  G.  F. 
Farrow,  C.  H. 
•Floyd,  J. 
Hardwieke,  E.  J. 
Jenner,  C.  S. 

Burslem. 

•Blackshaw,  T. 
Guest,  G.  C. 
Leicester,  T. 
Oldham,  W. 

Bushey  Heath. 
Short,  E.  C. 

Buxton. 
Ball,  £. 
Baniett,  A. 
HutcbiuBon,  J. 
Sykes,  £.  J. 

Caistor,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Levick,  G.  A. 

Callington. 
Dawe,  J. 

Cambridge. 
Church,  H.  J. 
Crampton,  J. 
•Deck,  A. 
Groves,  A 
Hobbs,  D. 
Smith,  T. 
Snssum,  F. 
Yeoma&B,  J. 
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Campbeltown. 
Barton,  A. 

Cambuslaxifir. 
Black,  J. 
Clark,  B.  P. 

Canterbury. 
Amos,  D. 
Bing,  E. 
•Harrey,  8. 

Cardiff. 

Collier,  J.  A. 
John,  W.  D. 
Jones,  J.  T. 
Joy,  F.  W. 
Proctor,  R.  (Penarth.) 
Reynolds,  T.  (Caer- 
philly.) 
Thomas,  M. 
Williams,  T. 

Carlisle. 
Daniel,  J. 
Fisher.  J.  J. 
Foster,  J. 
Gibson,  C. 
Graham,  J. 
Hallaway,  J. 
Pattinson,  J.  S. 
Patiinson,  R.  J. 
Sowerby,  J. 
Richardson,  T.  J. 
Robson,  J. 
^Thompson,  A. 
Todd,  J. 
Walker,  J.  D. 

Carmarthen. 
Jones,  £.  B. 
Rees,  D. 

Camforth. 

Woolstencroft,  J. 

Carnoustie. 
Nicol,  W. 

Castleford. 
Farrer,  C. 

Cerrlg-y-druidion. 

Williams,  £. 

Chapel  AllertoD. 
Entwisle,  J. 

Chapeltomrn. 
Gibson,  J. 

Chard. 

ChurchonscW.J.F. 
Woodland,  W.  F. 


Chatham. 
Lamb,  T.  C. 
Marks,  B. 
Rossiter,  J. 

Chatteris. 
Langman,  P. 

Chelmsford. 
Baker.  C.  P. 
Metcalfe,  W. 

Cheltenham. 
Balcomb,  J. 
*Barron,  W. 
Beetham,  M. 
Butcher,  T. 
Crawford,  8. 
Fletcher,  J. 
Forth,  W. 
Horsley,  J. 
Jeffrey,  T.  A. 
Smith,  N. 
Toone,  J.  A. 

Chertsey. 
Boyce,  G. 

Chester. 

Blelock,  C.  J. 
Baxter,  G. 
Grindley,  W 
Higgins,  W. 
Hodges,  W. 
Jones,  R. 
Marcham,  J. 
Mills,  J. 
Roberts,  R.  M. 
•Shepheard,  T. 
Williams.  J.  E. 
Wilson,  E.  W. 

Chesterfield. 
Wilson,  R 

Chester-le-Street. 
Coxon,  R.  J. 
Green  well,  R  H. 
Longbotham,  J. 
R  obmson,  Joseph 
(Stanley.) 

Chichester. 
Woods,  J. 

Chipping  Ongar. 
Chapman,  R.  J. 

Chipping  Sodbury. 

Wheeler  J. 

Chislehurst. 

BeaamoDttC.F.  J.B. 


Chorley. 

Bradshaw,  J. 

(Adlington.) 
Lister,  J. 
Moss,  J. 
Oakes,  G. 

Chudleigh. 
Cleave,  W. 

Church     Stretton, 
Salop. 
Phillips.  J. 

Cinderford,  Glou- 
cestershire. 
Cordwin,  W. 

Cirencester. 
Church,  A.  H. 
Mason,  J.  W. 
Smith,  0.  S. 
Young,  D. 

Clayton-le-Moors. 
Johnson,  M. 

Cleator  Moor. 
Turner,  J.  K. 

Cleobury-Morti- 
mer. 
Evans,  E.  P. 

Clevedon. 

Chapman,  H. 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
Barker,  C.  D. 
Cooper,  J.  N. 
Driver,  A. 
Mortimer,  J. 
•Schacht,  G.  F. 
Tilden,  W.  A, 
Towerzey,  A. 
Troake,  R.  J. 
Warner,  G.  T. 
White,  J.  W. 

Clitheroe. 

Hargreaves,  R 

Clun,  Salop. 
Darroll,  W. 

Coalville. 
Porter,  J. 

Cockermouth. 
Cooper,  W.  J. 
Robinson,  W. 
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Codnor. 

Farnaworth,  T. 

Colchester. 
Cole,  F.  A. 
HammertoD,  E. 
♦Proseer,  E.  T. 
Shenstone,  J.  B.  6. 
Sbenstone,  W.  A. 

Coldstream,  N.'B. 
Dodds,  N. 

Coleford. 
Cheese,  H. 

Collumpton. 
Foster,  J. 

Colne,  Lancashire. 
Asquith,  W.  0. 

Colinsburgh,  N.B. 
Todd,  T. 

Coltlshall,  Norfolk. 
Smith,  W.  L. 

Connah's  Quay. 
Jones,  K.  L. 

Consett. 
Imrie,  D. 

Gon^way. 

Edwards,  J. 

Cork. 

Bannister,  W. 
Carnegie,  W. 
Churchill,  H. 
Cooke,  J. 
Harrington,  W. 
Jennings,  F.  M. 
Selkirk,  J. 
Wheeler,  A.  A. 

Cosh  am. 
Baker,  G. 

Coventry. 
Alcock,  H. 
Astley,  J. 
Glover,  H. 
Hands,  R.  M. 
Hinds,  J. 
Hinds,  W. 
Hiscook,  R. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
•Powers,  E. 
Tod,  J. 


Welton,  H. 
Williamson,  T.  U. 
Wjley,  J. 
Wyley,  W.  F. 

Cranbrook. 
Smith,  J.  W. 

Crawley, 
Leaoh,  J. 

Crediton. 
Jackson,  W, 

Crew^e. 

Gray,  J.  T. 
Kay,  J. 
Place,  W.  B. 

Crewkeme. 
Greaves,  J. 
Harris,  M.  C.  J. 
Pearce,  J. 

Crieff. 

Hnrley,  J. 
McGregor,  D. 

Cromarty. 

Johnstone,  W. 

Crook. 

Ditohbum,  P. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilkinson,  W. 

Crowle. 

Pickering,  J. 
Tebb,  J. 

Croydon. 

Clarke,  A.  H. 
Long,  H. 
Stannard,  F.  J. 

Cullen. 
Kemp,  J. 

Darlington. 
Barlow,  S. 
Robinson,  A.  F. 
Robinson,  J. 
*Swenden,  J. 

Dartford. 

Armitage,  E.  H. 
Horrell,  A.  £. 

Dartmouth. 
Rees,  W.  H. 

Dar^ven,  Lanes. 
Shorrook,  R. 


Dawlish. 

CutclifTe,  G.  J. 
Weet,  E.  R. 

Deal. 

Clarabnt,  J. 
MoDiarmid,  J.  B. 

Dedham,  Essex. 
Kirkman,  G.  J. 

Denny. 

Anderson,  E.  H. 

Derby. 

Barnes,  B. 
Bloor,  J. 
Clifton,  F. 
Evans,  B. 
•Frost,  G. 
Medley,  W. 
Stevenson,  R. 
Wilson,  J. 

Devonport. 
Breeze,  G. 
•Codd,  F. 
Gardner,  J.  U. 
Johns,  T.  J.  a 
Newton,  T.  A.  C. 

(Stoke.) 
Windsor,    G.    (Tor- 
point.) 

Dewsbury. 
Foster,  A. 
Fox,  G. 
Robinson,  J.  R« 

Diss. 

Amyot,  T.  E. 
Cnpiss,  F. 
•Gostling,  T.  P. 
Gostling,  W.  A. 
Hayhoe,  W. 
Nicholson,  D.  0. 
Thrower,  B.  A. 
Whitrod,  H.  F. 

Dolgelly. 

Roberts,  J.  C. 

Don  caster. 

Hasselby,  T.  J. 
•Howorth,  J. 
Parkin,  0. 
Shaw,  H.  W. 

Dorchester. 
Dnrden,  H. 
How,  W. 
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Dorking. 
Clift,  J. 

Dover. 

Adams,  R.  W. 
•Bottle,  A. 
Bolton,  J. 
Brown,  J.  F. 
Cotterell,  W.  H. 
Fottter,  R.  H. 
Hambrook,  J.  B. 
Peake,  H. 

Driffield. 
Bordase,  J. 
Elgey,  J. 
Parkinson,  T. 
Ross,  L.  B. 
Sterriker,  J. 

Droitwich. 
Taylor,  B. 

Dublin. 

AUen,  C.  A. 
Draper,  H.  N. 
Eyans,  J. 
Praz«r,  W. 
Galwey,  R.  J. 
Goodwin,  J. 
Hamilton,  J.  T. 
Hayes,  W. 
Hoffe,  P. 
Holmes,  J.  T. 
PoTefoy,  R.  D. 
Simpson.  R. 
•Tichbome,  C.  R.  0. 

Dudley. 
Dawson,  J. 
•Dennison,  M. 
Dann,  E. 
Fletcher,  J. 
Gare,  C.  H. 
HoUier,  E. 
Thompson,  J.  W. 
(Sedgley.) 

^<>fe,W.Q.  (Nether- 
ton.) 

O^fftown. 
Proctor,  A.  D. 

^^infleld. 
^Tison,  J, 

^^Iverton, 
Ocock,  0. 

^^'Jbarton. 
Bahtie,J. 
"wuiie,  R, 


Duncanstone. 
Ceraig,  G. 

Dundee. 

Anderson,  A.  B. 
Esplin,  A. 
Hardie,  J. 
•Hodge,  J. 
Kerr,  0. 
Laird,  W. 
Mason,  J.  B. 
Miller,  T.  S. 
Park,  W. 
Parker,  P.  C. 
Rnssel],  J. 
Young,  C. 

Dunfermline. 
Seatb,  A. 
Stiell,  G. 

Dunkeld. 

McDonald,  K. 

Dunse,  N.B. 

Gunn,  W. 

Durham. 
•Burdon,  J. 
Ferrero,  A.  P. 
Hunter,  F.  N. 
Lambert,  J. 
Leighton,  J.  H. 
Potts,  J. 
Sarsfield,  W. 

Ealing,  Middlesex. 
Cook,  B. 
Hayrles,  B.  H. 

Earlestown. 
Peake,  A. 

Kasingwold. 
Hookledge,  J. 

Eastbourne. 

HaU,  S. 

East  Dereham. 
Abram,  P.  W. 
Strangroom,  F. 
(Oley.) 

East  Grinstead. 
TuUy,  J.,  senr. 

East  Retford. 
Appleby,  0. 
Fletcher,  P.  B. 
Welbary,  G. 


East'g^ood. 
Aulfc,  J. 
Ghambem,  J. 


Eccles. 

Booth,  W.  G. 

Edinburgh. 
Ainslie,  W. 
Aitken,  J. 
Aitken,  W. 
AUan,  W. 
Anderson,  J. 
Anderson,  W. 
Archer,  T.  C. 
Baildon,  H.  C. 
Blanshard,  G. 
Brown,  D. 
Brown.  R.  S. 
Buchanan,  G. 
Fairgrieve,  T. 
Field,  A.  W. 
Gardner,  J. 
Gilmour,  W. 
Hill,  W.  G. 
Howie,  W.  L. 
Laird,  G.  H. 
Linton,  R. 
Macadam,  S. 
Macfarlane,  A.  Y. 
McGlashan,  1). 
^Maokay,  J. 
Mackenzie,  J. 
Maclagan,  D. 
Mclntyre,  E.  (junr.) 
Meldrum,  E.  D. 
Moinet,  F.  W. 
Morrison,  D. 
Napier,  A. 
Niven,  W. 
Noble,  A. 
Pinker  ton,  W. 
Purres,  S. 
Raimes,  R. 
Ritchie,  J. 
Robertson,  J. 
Bang,  £. 
Simpson,  J. 
Smiles,  J. 
Smith,  A.  W.  P. 
Smith,  P.  S. 
Smith,  T. 
Stephenson,  F. 
Tait,  W. 
Taylor,  A. 
WaUey.  T. 
Young,  J.  R. 
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Egrexnont,  Che- 
shire. 
Howorth,  G.  B. 

Elgin. 

Bobertfion,  W. 

Ely. 

Llncolne,  N. 

Ems  worth. 
Waters,  H.  G. 

Esher. 

LiDg,  E. 

Exeter. 

Batland,  0. 
CoUett,  C.  B. 
Cooper,  G. 
Delves,  G. 
Gadd,  H. 
•HuBband,  M. 
Longman,  J.  H. 
Napier,  G.  L. 
Paemore,  G. 
Pole,  S.  R. 
Stone,  F.  W. 
"Walton,  R. 

Exxnouth. 
Teed,  D. 
Thornton,  S. 

Eyaxn. 

Froggatt,  T.  W. 

Eye. 

Nurse,  W.  8. 

Falkirk. 

Mardoch,  D. 

Falmouth. 

Newman,  W.  F. 

Farehaxn. 

Batobelor,  C. 
Franklin,  A. 

Farnhaxn. 
Higgins,  W. 

Favershaxxi. 

Lenfestey,  W.  G. 
Welbome,  G. 
(Booghton.) 

FerryhiU. 
Smith,  B. 

Flint. 

Jones,  M. 


Folkestone. 
Goodliflfe,  G. 
Lea,  J. 
Stainer,  J. 

Forebridge,       Staf- 
ford. 

Spilsbnry,  J. 

Forfar. 

Anderson,  D.  S. 

Forres. 

Michie,  J. 

Foulshaxn,  Norfolk. 
Newport,  W. 

Frizington. 
Atlatt,  F.  T. 

Frodsham. 

Robinson,  J.  F. 

Gainsborough. 
Howlett,  W.  H. 

Garstans. 

Thomas,  J.  J. 

Gateshead. 
Elliott,  R. 
Majfield,  J.  T. 

Glasgow. 
Adam,  T. 
Black,  J. 
Brodie,  R. 
Brown,  T. 
Buchanan,  T.  D. 
Clarke,  J.  A. 
Cowan,  — 
Currie,  J. 
Currie,  J. 
Davison,  T. 
Dickie,  J. 
Dun,  R.  T. 
Fairlie,  J.  M. 
Frazer,  D. 
Fenwick,  J. 
Forrest,  R.  W. 
Greig,  W. 
Guthrie,  P. 
Halley,  A. 
narrower,  P. 
Hunter,  J.  C. 
Jaap,  J. 
Johnson,  A.  E. 
Kennedy,  W. 
•Kinninmont,  A. 
Lindsay,  T. 


Lockhart,  J. 
McKenzie,  W. 
McDonald,  H.  S. 
McDonald,  J. 
McLeod,  T. 
M'Gregor,  A. 
M^MiUan,  J. 
Muir,  G. 
Murdoch,  G. 
Nicol,  J. 
Pinkerton,  J.  S. 
Semple,  J. 
Tennent,  S.  P. 
Townshend,  R. 
Walker,  D.  P. 
White,  J. 
Whyte,  W. 
Woodbum,  J.  C. 

Gloucester. 
Beach,  T.  C. 
Berry,  E. 
Cook,  T. 
Hume,  J.  W.  D. 
Meadows,  H. 
Pearce,  T. 
Skinner,  T. 
Ward,  J. 

Goole. 

Roulston.  B.  W. 
Squire,  W. 

Gorleston, 
Gt.  Yarmouth. 
Thurlby,  0. 

Gosforth. 
Gaitskm,  J. 

GosporL 

Mumby,  C. 

Gourock. 
Barr,  R. 
Peters,  J. 

Grantham. 
Cooper,  H.  G. 
Fisher,  F.  D. 
Gamble,  & 
Hall,  T. 
*Hopkin8on,  T. 
Newoome,  J. 
Rogers,  W.  8. 
Welbom,  O. 
WhysaU,  W. 

Gravesend. 
Bulgin,  W. 
Drury,  G,  S. 
Smith,  G.  M. 
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Grays,  Kssex, 
Soole,  J.  H. 

Great  Bedwin. 
Gerard,  G.  R. 

Great  Malvern. 
Barrow,  W.  B. 
Francis,  G. 

Great  Yarmouth. 
Bell,  W. 
Blanchflower,  J. 
Lee  J. 
Owles,  J.  J. 
Silrers,  R. 
Skoulding,  G.  S.  F. 
Walpole,  W. 
Wright,  J. 

Greenock. 

Armitage,  G. 
Cowan,  W.  M. 
Duncan,  S. 
Fiaher,  T. 
M  Naught,  A. 
Wilson,  G. 

Grimsby. 

Clayton,  D.  T. 
Colton,  T. 
Cook,  R. 
Gosaop,  G.  E. 
Watmough,  H. 

Guernsey. 

Anderson,  H.  D. 

Guildford. 
BuBby,  H.  H. 
Jeffiies,  H. 
Vennall,    G.    (Cran- 
leigh). 

Gulsborough. 
Bancks,  A. 

Hadfield. 
Jones,  J. 

Halifax. 

Brierley,  J.  B. 
Brook,  R. 
Dyer,  W. 
Farr,  J. 

•Hebden,  W.  C. 
lUiDgwortb,  W.  H. 
Jesfiop,  J. 

Pedley,T.  (Triangle.) 
Wood,  B. 


Hamilton. 
Mackill,  B.  C. 
Boott,  W. 
Stewart,  J. 

Hanley,  Stafford. 
Booth,  R. 
Fumi?al,  J.  D. 
•Jones,  C. 
Lloyd,  J. 
Tirrell,  J. 
Wilson,  W. 

Harleston. 
Maskett,  J. 

Harpenden. 
Busby,  J. 

Harrogate. 
Alianson,  C. 
Bascombe,  F. 
•Coupland,  J. 
DaTis,  R.  H. 
Taylor,  J.  H. 
WUson,  J.  H. 

Hartlepool. 

Warwick,  D.  H. 

Harwich. 
Bevan,  C.  F. 
Harding,  J. 

Haslingden. 
Wright,  J.  A. 

Hastings     and    St. 
Leonards-on  -Sea. 
Branson,  F.  W. 
Gare,  J. 
Kemot,  G.  C. 
Keyworth,  G.  A. 
•Robinson,  J.  8. 
Rossiter,  F. 
Snowdon,  R. 
Todd,  R.  P. 

Havant. 

Chignell,  A. 

Haverhill. 
Back,  J.  £. 

Haverfordwest. 
Saunders,  D.  P. 

Hay. 

Danes,. J.  L. 

Headingley,  Leeds. 
Rowling,  S. 


Hebden  Bridge. 
Hey,  D. 

Heckmondwike. 
Booth,  J. 
Stephenson,  J.  N. 

Helenburgh. 
Finlay,  J. 
Harrie,  G, 

Helmsdale. 
Paterson,  J. 

Helmsley. 
Read,  W. 

Helston. 

Troake,  M.  H. 
Wakeham,  C. 

Henley-on-Thames. 

Einoh,  C:  J.- 
Hereford. . 

McCormick,  F.  H. 

Hertford. 

Durrant,  G.  R. 

Hexham. 
Bell,  G. 
Riddle,  W.  R. 
•Smith,  J.  8.  T,  W. 
Turner,  J. 

Heywood. 

Jackson,  J. 

• 
Hinckley. 

Gilbert,  G. 

Pridmore,  W. 

Hindley. 

Slingsby,  C.  S. 

Hinvaln. 

(George,  J.  E. 
Sims,  jJ. 

Hitchin. 

Ransom,  W. 

Honiton. 
Lee,  W. 
Turner,  G... 

Homcastle. 

Carlton,  W.  P. 

Horsham. 
Williams,  P. 

H  H 
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Ho  ugh  ton -le- 
Spring. 
Hedley,  J. 
Bowell,  B.  H. 

Howden,    York- 
shire. 
Sanlle,  J. 

Huddersfleld. 
•Chrispin,  W. 
Cuthbert,  R. 
Eaye,  H. 
King.  W. 

Swift,  T.  n; 

Hull. 

Allison,  E. 

Anholm,  A. 

Bajnes,  J. 
•BeU,  C.  B, 

Benson,  Mr.  J.  L. 

Clarke,  I. 

Diion,  J. 

Earle,  P. 

Grindall,  W. 

Hall,  H.  R.  F. 

Hammond,  0.  T. 

Lowther,  M.  K. 

Metcalfe,  C.  L. 

Milner,  J.  Qt, 

Myers,  G. 

Peck,  P.  A. 

Pickering,  A. 

Smith,  T.  J. 

Soutter,  J.  S. 

Staning,  W. 
'Stoakes,  B.  M. 

Hungerford,  Berks. 
Taylot,  W.  G. 

Huntingdon. 
ProTost,  J.  P. 

Hyde,  Cheshire. 
McClean,  J. 
Wild,  J. 

Hythe. 

Lemmon,  R. 

Idle,  Yorks. 
Hopton,  £. 

Ilchester. 

Barrett,  T.  G. 

Ilford. 

Beal,  B.  J. 


Ilkeston. 
Merry,  W. 
Potts,  R.  S. 

Inverary. 
Rodger,  J. 

Invergordon. 
Sinclair,  R* 

Inverness. 
Fraser,  J« 

Ips^nrich. 

Callaway,  L. 
Cornell,  W. 
Grim  wade,  E. 
Marchant,  C.  P. 
Sayer,  E.  C. 
•Wiggin,  J. 

Iron  bridge. 

Hartshorn,  A.  P. 

Ironville. 
Greaves,  A. 
Greaves,  W.  S. 

Irvine. 

Gillespie,  J: 

Isleham. 
Diver,  B. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Brearey.W.  A.  (Dou- 
glas.) 
Carran,  T.  (Peel.) 

Ixworth, 

Thurlow,  H. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
Rose,  J.  D. 
Watson,  R.  T. 

Jedburgh. 
Peters,  J.  P. 

Jersey, 

Ereant,  G. 
Le  Feu?re,^P. 

Kelso. 

Dodds,  G.  P. 

Keelby,   near 
Ulceby. 
Skinner,  M.  H. 


Kendal. 

Bateson,  T. 
Coulter,  G. 

(Sedbergb.) 
Hind,  T.  W.  L. 
Mangnall,  W. 
•Severs,  J. 

Kenllworth. 
Barton,  H.  E. 

Kes-wick. 

Henderson,  M.  J. 

Kettering. 

Hitohman,  H. 

Kidderminster. 
Hewitt,  G. 

Kidsgrove. 

Griffiths,  E.  H. 

Kidwelly. 

Glencrose,  W. 

Kilmarnock. 
Borland,  J. 

Klngsbridge, 
Devon. 
Troake,  W.  H. 

King's  Lynn,  •« 
Lynn. 

Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
Tamplin,  E.  C. 

Klngsto'Bvn. 
Bennett,  H. 

Kington,  Hereford. 
Stanway,  W.  H. 

Klrkby  Lonsdale. 

Hay  thomthwaite,  W. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Coutts,     A.    (Path- 
head.) 
Gorrie,  A. 
Maoknight,  S.  W. 
Storrar,  D. 

Kirkham. 

Blaekhuist,  W.  S. 

Kirkintilloch. 
Morton,  T. 
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Klrriexnuir. 
Ford,  J. 

Kirkto^wxi  St.  Fer- 
gus. 
Park,  J. 

Knaresboro. 

SindaU,  J.  W. 
Thompson,  J. 

Lanark,  K.  B. 
CmmIs,  T. 

Lancaster. 
AUbright,  J. 
•BagnaU,  W.  H. 
Batteraby,  6. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Clark,  £. 
HaU.  W. 
Johnson,  G. 
Vince,  J. 
Wearing,  W. 

Landport. 
Ball,  W. 
Hackman,  L.  L. 
Stanswood,  J. 

Langhame. 
David,  8.  S. 

Langholm, 
araham,  W.  B. 

Launceston. 
Eyre,  J.  8. 

Leamington. 
Bamitt,  J. 
Bollans,  £. 
Caswell,  £. 
Catting,  J. 
Darifl,  H. 
•Jones,  8.  U. 
Morris.  T.  H.  Y. 
PulUn,  W.  H. 
Smith,  8.  A. 
Bppleby,  H. 
Woolcott,  C. 
Wright,  W.  F. 

Lechlade,  Glouces- 
tershire. 
Archer,  J. 

^dbury,  Hereford. 
Freeman,  T.  W. 

Leeds. 
Abbott,  J. 
Archer,  J.  S. 


Backhouse,  H. 
Barracloagh,  T. 
Brooke,  T. 
Broughton,  A. 
Brown,  E. 
Clapham,  J. 
Clapham,  J.  W. 
Cragg,  J. 
Day,  J. 
Dnnn,  H. 
EbdeU,  J.  T. 
Exley,  G. 
Fawthor}),  J. 
Ferguson,  W.  K. 
Greasley,  M.  F. 
Hardcastle,  T.  P. 
Hardman,  W. 
Hill,  F. 
Holmes,  J. 
Horsfield,  J.  N.     - 
Iredale,  G. 
Iredale,  T. 
Jefferson,  P. 
Longley,  J.  W. 
Manfield,  W. 
Patchett,  L 
Pierson,  C. 
Place,  W.  T. 
Pocklington,  H. 
PoweU,W. 
Reynolds,  F. 
•Beynolds,  R. 
Rhodes,  W.  H. 
Saxton,  J. 
Smeeton,  W. 
Stead,  T.  B. 
Steele,  E.  B. 
Tate,  J.  L. 
Taylor,  B. 
Taylor,  S. 
Tomlinson,  W.  F. 
Ward,  G. 
Watson,  J. 
Wildsmitb,  E. 
Wood,  W.  A. 
(Hunslet.) 
Yewdall,  E. 
Young,  H.  T.  B. 

Leek,  Staffordshire. 
Johnson,  W. 

Leicester. 
Berridge  A. 
Burrows,  H.  C. 
Burton,  8. 
Butler,  S.  H. 
Carr,  W. 
Clark,  J.  W. 
Cooper,  T. 


Haryey,  W.  R. 
Lloyd,  T.  H. 
Meadows,  J. 
Nettleship,  H. 
•Richardson,  J.  G.  F. 
Salisbury,  W.  B. 
Toone,  J.  H. 
Wand,  S. 
Wilkes,  J.  8. 
Woodcook,  J. 
Yoxmg,  J. 

Leigh. 

Whittle,  8. 

Lelghton  Buzzard. 
Herington,  J. 
Richmond,  R. 

Leiston,  Suffolk. 
Gooch,  T.  P. 

Leith. 

Finlayson,  T. 

Leominster. 
Daris,  D.  F. 
Owen,  S. 

Leven. 

Gibson,  A. 

Levenshulme. 
Botham,  G. 

Leives. 

Curtis,  H. 
Martin,  T. 
Saxby,  H.,  junr. 

Leybum. 

Campbell,  G. 

Lincoln. 

Bishop,  W.  M. 
•Hayward,  0.  J. 
Maltby,  J. 

Little  Bolton. 
See  Bolton. 

Liverpool. 
^Abraham,  J. 
Agnew,  J. 
Albright,  A. 
Alexander,  J. 
Ball,  G. 
Barber,  G. 
Barton,  A.  F.  G. 
Bathgate,  W.  L. 
Billington,  F. 
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Blabey,  J.  J. 

(Woolton.) 
Blain,  A.  H.  • 
Blood,  C. 
Buck,  J.  M. 
Back,  B.  G. 
Chellew,  W.  D. 
Cohen,  N.  S. 
Cook,  E.  A. 
CroBB,  W. 
Davies,  £. 
Delf,  P.  T. 
Diddns,  B. 
Drew,  8.  K. 
DriTer,T.  (Woolton.) 
Evans,  E. 
Erans,  E.,jtuir. 
ETans,  J.  J. 
Evans,  J.  B. 
Evans,  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Flint,  J. 
Fraser,  A. 
Famiss,  T. 
Greeuall,  A. 
Hall,  J. 
Hallawell,  J. 
Heidfield,  0. 
Hingston,  A.  H. 
Hocken,  J. 
Holt,  8. 
Horton,  A.  T. 
Hughes,  B. 
Hamphries,  C. 
Hunt.  T. 
Johnson,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  M.   (Huy- 

ton.) 
Jones,  F. 
Jones,  W. 
Enowles,  B. 
Lake,  W.  P. 
Lee,  8.  W. 
Lewis,  B. 
Livsey,  A.  E. 
Lloyd,  J.  W. 
Lumby,  A. 
MacGrath,  W.  H. 
Marson,  B.  B. 
Martm,  J. 
Martin,  T. 
Mason,  A.  H. 
McVitie,  T. 
Monkhouse,  J. 
Parkinson,  B. 
Penketh,  J. 
Bedford,  A. 
Bedford,  G.  A. 
Bobinson,  H. 


Bobinson,  J.  F. 
Samuel,  A.  H. 
Sergeant,  T.  W. 
Shaw,  J. 
Smyth,  T. 
Stedman,  H.  B. 
Sumner,  B. 
Sumner,  B.  M. 
Symes,  C. 
Tanner,  A.E. 
Tanner,  B. 
Taylor,  0. 
Taylor,  F. 
Troughton,  G. 
Turner,  J.  A. 
Walker,  C.W. 
Williams,  W. 
Woodhead.  J.  T. 
Wright,  W.  0. 
Wyatt,  H. 

Llandilo. 
Hughes,  T. 

Llandudno. 
Penny,  W.  S. 

Llanegryn. 
Pugh,  H. 

Llangollen. 
Jones,  H. 

Uan\irrst. 
Jones,  J. 

Llanelly. 
Broom,  G. 
Hughes,  E. 

Llangefni. 
Hughes,  B. 

Loddon. 

ElUs,  T.  W. 

London,  £. 
Allen,  W.  H. 
Arnold,  G.  J. 
Baker,  F.  B. 
Banfield,  H.  W. 
Batting,  T.  G. 
Bibbings,  J.  H. 
Bishop,  A. 
Burton,  J. 
Clark,  J.  A. 
Dean,  8. 
Dixon,  J.  B. 
Eastman,  J.  E. 
Edwards,  E. 
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Welch,  T. 

Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 
Cartwright.  W. 
Gonld,  J. 
Poole,  J. 

Ne^virxnarket. 
Rogers,  A.  R. 

Newport,  I.  W. 
Millidge,  W.  H. 

New^port,  Mon. 
Faulkner,  H. 
Garrett,  J. 
Paine,  C. 
Yonng,  J. 

Newport  Pagnell. 
Taylor,  T. 

Newport,  Salop. 
Picken,  T.  W. 

Ne-w  Thornley. 
Smith,  I. 

Newton  Abbot. 

Godfrey,  F. 

Ponsford,  J. 

•Poulton,  J. 

Newton  Stewart. 
MacOreatb,  J. 

Newtown,     Mont- 
gomeryshire. 
Lambert,  W.  H. 


Northallerton. 
Fairbom,  J. 
Pick,  B. 
Warrior,  H. 

Northampton. 
•Bingley,  J. 
Dadford,  T. 
Dmce,  G.  C. 
Griffin,  T. 
Harris,  J. 
Maxwell,  G.  N. 
Mayger.  W.  D. 
Mayger,  W.  J. 
Negns,  S. 
Sandall,  W. 
Shipman,  J.  J. 

North  Shields. 
See  Shields. 

North  wich. 
Glongh,  J. 
Lee,  W. 

Norwich. 

Archbold,  G. 
Bntler,  J.  G. 
Caley,  A.  J. 
Cooke,  W. 
Cooke,  W.  K. 
Corder,  0. 
Cossey,  J. 
Cubitt,  C. 
Eldridge,  J.  H. 
Fitch,  R. 
Fuller,  T.  B. 
Hill,  A. 
Pitts,  R.  C. 
Robinson,  J. 
Row,  G. 

Smith,  J.  De  Carle 
Smith,  R.  B. 
•Sutton.  F. 
Tice,  B. 
Watson,  J.  E.  H. 

Nottingham. 
•Atherton,  J.  H. 
Beardsley,  J. 
Blankley,  W. 
Dadley,  E. 
Dennis,  J.  L. 
Fitzhugh,  B. 
Guest,  W. 
Jackson,  R. 
Jenkins,  J. 
Jenkins,  J.  T. 
Manfnll,  H.  J. 
Oakland,  C. 
Oakland,  W. 
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Parker,  W.  H. 
Parr,  8. 
Rayner,  J. 
Bmith,  W. 
Truman,  H.  V. 
Waterall,  G.  E. 
White,  F. 
Wilford,  J, 
WilUams,  W.  P. 
Wood,  W.  H. 

Nuneaton. 
Iliffe,  T.  P. 

Oakham. 

Plant,  W.  E. 
Wellington,  J.  M. 

Oldham. 

•Bagshaw,  W. 
Berry,  T. 
Braddock,  H. 
Firth,  W. 
Hargraves,  H.  L. 
Harst,  J. 
Jackson,  J.  T. 
Jackson,  B. 
Parkinson,  W. 
Shepherd,  J. 

Oldmeldrum,  N.  B. 
Daniel,  A. 

Olney. 

Fever,  W. 

Ossett. 

Moore,  B. 

Oswaldtwistle, 
near  Accrington. 
Haworth,  W. 

Otley. 

Pratt,  R.  M. 

Oundle. 

Firman,  H.  E. 
Roper,  H.  E. 
Turner,  R. 

Over  Darwen, 
Cronshaw,  C. 

Oxford. 

Hitchcock,  C.  E. 
Honghton,  T. 
Lnflf,  W. 
Odling,  W, 
Pitchford,  W. 
Prior,  a.  T. 
Thnrland,  H. 


Padiham. 
Midgley,  F. 

Paisley. 

McMorray,  J. 

Paignton. 
Merson,  W. 

Peebles. 

Morison,  G. 

Pembroke. 
John,  D.  W. 

Pembroke  Dock. 
Andrews,  C. 

Penlstone. 
White,  L.  P. 

Penrith. 

•Kirkbride,  W. 
Redfem,  T. 
Wilson,  J. 

Pentrarth. 
Elias,  J.  R. 

Penzance. 

Cornish,  H.  R. 

Perth. 

Blair,  R.  P. 
Dandie,  D. 
Gowans,  J. 
Reid,  N. 
Wilson,  J. 

Peterboro. 
Bright,  R. 
Read,  H.  H. 

Petersfield. 

Edgeter,  W.  B. 

Plymouth. 
•Balkwill,  A.  P. 
Bordwood,  J. 
Coker,  0.  0. 
EUott,  8.,  junr. 
Fumeaux,  W.  H. 
Hearder,  H.  P. 
Langdon,  F.  B. 
Lewin,  W. 
Moore,  W.  V. 
Tarney,  8.  B. 
WaterfaU,  W. 

Poole. 

Atkin«,  T.  W. 
Penney,  W. 

Pontardulals, 
Hinds,  H.  D. 


Pontypridd. 
Bassitt,  C. 

Portishead. 
Bond,  H. 

Portobello. 

Fitzgerald,  A.  H. 
Kemp,  D. 
Nesbit,  J. 

Portree  (I.  of  Skye-. 
Mitchell,  A. 

Portsea. 
Spear,  G. 

Portsmouth. 
Lewis,  J. 

Portsoy. 
GUrk,  J. 

Port  Talbot 
Evans,  E. 
(AberaTOD.) 

Prescott. 

Clay,  R.  (Bainbill.) 
Slack,  J.  L. 

Presteigne. 

Haghes,  W.,  jonr. 

Preston. 
Bell,  J.  A. 
Brown,  W.  B. 
Daggers,  P. 
Frill,  W.  E. 
Hargreaves,  H. 
Hillidge,  G. 
Mercer,  J. 
Tomlinson,  J. 
WiUan,  W. 
Worthington,  W. 
Wright.  J.  A. 

Prestonkirk. 
Trotter,  J. 

Prestwich. 
Johnson,  F. 
Mercer,  A. 

Princes    Hisboro*, 
Bucks. 

Ridley,  H. 

Queenstown. 
Houghton,  B.W. 

Ramsbottom. 
Hedley,  T. 
Morton,  J. 
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Ramsey. 

Palmer,  F.  W. 

Ramsgate. 
Balcb,  £. 
Daniel,  S. 
Fisher,  C. 
Fisher,  H.  A. 
Franks,  A. 
Morton,  H. 

Rawtenstall,  Lanes. 
Halstead,  H. 
Lord,  L. 

Reading. 

Bailey,  J.  B. 
Bartie,  W. 
Bowling,  B. 
Hill,  Mr.  J. 
Welch,  C. 
Wilson,  J.  P. 

Redcar. 

BowBon,  J. 

Redditch. 
Harris,  J. 
Taylor,  R. 
Wheeler,  C. 

Redhill. 

Padwick,  T. 
Simton,  F.  H. 

Redruth. 

Edwards,  B.  S. 
Rowe,  S.  T. 

Rhyl. 

Fonlkes,  W.  H. 
Jones,  E.  P. 

Rhynie. 

Roger,  J.  P. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 
Clarke,  T.  M. 
Hopwood,  T.  S. 
Mumbray,  B.  G. 

Richmond,  Yorks, 

•Thompson,  J.  T. 

Thompson,  L. 

Thompson,  T. 

Walton,  a.  B. 

Rlddlngs,  Derby. 
Shaw,  A. 

Rldgeway. 
Awher,  A. 


Ripley,  Derby. 
Daykin,  K. 

Rochdale 
Aspinall,  J. 
Bamford,  J.  W. 
Booth,  J. 
Hadfleld,  J. 
Lynch,  E.  B. 
Mason,  A. 
*Bobiuson,  B, 
Taylor,  E. 
Tnmer,  H. 

Rochester. 

Harris,  H.W. 

Romsey,  Hants. 
Slater,  W.  H. 

Rothbury,  North- 
umberland. 
Farrage,  B. 
Riddell,  H.  B. 

Rotherham. 
•Davy,  H. 
France,  J. 

GreaveSyE.  (Mexbro*) 
Gregory,  W. 
Johnson,  A. 

Rothesay. 
Duncan,  W. 
Macintosh,  A. 

Roth'well. 
Ginns,  A  B. 

Royston,  Herts. 
Bull,  B. 
•Matthews,  E. 

Ruabon, 
Yardley,  E. 

Rugby. 

Garratt,  S. 
Smith,  A.  P. 

Runcorn. 

Whittaker,  W. 

Rutherglen,  N.B. 
Black,  J. 

Ruthin. 

Bancroft,  J.  J. 
Bouw,  W.  T. 

Ryde,  I.  "W. 
Dixon,  H. 
Flower,  T.  S. 
Gibbs,  W. 


Gumell,  W. 
•PoUard,  H.  H. 
Taylor,  R, 

Rye. 

Smith,  A.  W. 

Saffron- Walden. 
Gilling,  J. 
Machon,  H. 
Midgley,  J.  H. 

Saint  Albans. 
Lewis,  H. 
Martin,  H.  G. 

Saint  Asaph. 
Roberts,  0. 

Saint  AusteU,  Corn- 
wall. 
Dunn,  S. 
Geldard,  J. 

Saint  Clear's. 
Williams,  B. 

Saint  David's. 
Hughes,  H.  M. 

Saint  Day,    Corn- 
wall. 

Corfield,  C. 
Corfield,  T.  J.  T. 

Saint  Helen's,  Lan- 
cashire. 
•Cotton,  J. 
Hibbert,  J. 
Sherlock,  T. 

Saint  Ives. 

Williams,  J.  V. 

St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea.  (See  Hastings.) 

Saint  Neots. 
Gud^en,  G.  B. 
Mellor,  J.  G. 

Salford. 
Waugh,  J. 

Salisbury. 
•Atkins,  S.  R. 
Bennett,  T.  J. 
Chamberlain,  W. 

(Downton.) 
Orchard,  £.  J. 
Bead,  J. 
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Saltaire. 

Bayley,  G.  H. 

Saltbum-by-the- 
Sea. 
Duck,  W.  B. 
McLean,  K. 

Sandbach,    Che^ 
shire. 
Clisby,  S. 
Gee,  G. 

Sandown,  I.  ^Nr, 
Brown,  G. 
Huggins,  W. 

Sandwich. 
Baker,  P. 

Saundersfoot. 
MatbiaB,  T. 

Scarborough. 
Bland,  H. 
Porrett,  G.  W. 
Simons,  R.  J. 
Smart,  J. 
•Whitfield,  J. 

Selby. 

•Oolton,  T. 
Catting,  T.  J. 
Taylor,  F. 

Selkirk. 

Borthwick,  A.  J. 

Settle. 

Brockbank,  E. 
Procter,  W. 
WattB,  W.  M. 

Sevenoaks. 

Romans,  T.  W. 
(Wrotham.) 

Shanklin,  I.  W. 
Brown,  A.  H. 

Sheerness. 
Bray,  J, 

Shefileld. 

Allen,  A.  H. 
Baker,  W. 
Bennett,  R. 
Booth,  W.  H. 
Botham,  W. 
Brown,  G.  B. 
Clayton,  W. 
Cobley,  G.  A. 
Dobb,  J.  T. 
Ellinor,  G. 


Eyre,  8. 
Harrison,  G. 
Harrison,  J. 
Homcastle,  H. 
Jenkinson,  J.  H.  D. 
Leslie,  J.  B. 
Maleham,  H.  W. 
Otley,  J. 
Owen,  G.  B. 
Preston,  J. 
•Radley,  W.  V. 
Watts,  L.  B. 
Wilson,  E. 
Wiles,  J. 
Yoong,  J. 

ShefiTord. 

Baigent,  W.  H. 

Shepton  Mallett. 
Cottrill,  G.  J. 
Fudge,  C.  W. 
KeDy,  R. 

Sherborne,  Dorset. 
Dalwood,  J.  H. 

Sherbum,    South 
Milford,  Yorks. 
Dove,  J. 

Shields  (North). 
Roddam,  H.  R. 

Shields  (South  . 
Mays,  R.  J.  J. 
Noble,  J. 

Shipley. 
Dunn,  H. 
Watson,  J.  H. 

Shoeburyness. 
Coupe,  W. 

Shrewsbury. 
Blunt,  T.  P. 
Cross,  W.  G. 

(Mardol.) 
Goucher,  J. 
Gouldboum,  W. 
Hickin,  H. 

(Mardol.) 
Rainford,  J. 
Salter,  J.  B. 

Sidmouth. 
Chessall,  R. 
Webber,  C.  P. 

Sittingboume. 
Hobbes,  A.  E. 
(MUtoD.) 


Sleaford. 
Heald,  B. 
Weston,  G. 

Slough- 
Griffith,  B. 

Southampton. 
Adams,  A.  A. 
(Woolston.) 
Bienvenn,  J. 
Chipperfield,  B. 
Dalgamo,  P. 
•Dawson,  0.  B. 
Grinstead,  J. 
Miles,  G. 
Randall,  W.  B. 
Spearing,  J. 
Stewart,  E.  H. 

Southgate,  Middle- 
sex. 
Irish,  T.  C. 

South  Molton. 
Swingbum,  B.  H. 

Southport. 
•Ashton,  W. 
Garside,  T. 
Gillett,  J. 
Houghton,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Sykes,  T.  H. 

Southsea. 

•Rastrick,  B.  J. 
Sapp,  J.  J. 
Stainer,  R.  W. 

Southwell. 
Stanley,  R.  B. 

Sowerby  Bridge, 
Yorks. 
Stott,  W. 
Walton.  M.  F. 

Spalding. 
Swift,  W.  P. 
Woolley,  H. 
(Moulton.) 

Sprengmoor. 
Farthing,  T. 

Stafford. 

Sidley,  T.  J. 
Spilsbnxy,  J. 

Staines. 
Earee,  T. 
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Stalybridge. 
Brierley,  B. 
Simpson,  A. 

Stirling. 

Dnncanson,  W. 
Moore,  W.  J. 

Stockport. 
Clarke,  T. 
Hollinworth,  W. 
HuUey,  J. 
LoDgley,  G. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 
Clarke,  W. 
^Brayshay,  T. 
Brayshay,  W.  B. 
Hall,  F. 
Jackson,  J.  H. 
EnighU,  J.  A. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
Adams,  F. 
*AdamB,  J.  H. 
Brown,  J. 
Fletcher,  T. 
Shields,  J. 
Wilson,  C.  F. 
Wilson,  W. 

Stokesley,  Yorks. 
Caheri,  B. 

Stone,  Staffordshire. 

Slater,  T. 

Stoneycroft. 
Parker,  J.  E. 

Stony  Stratford. 
Howe,  O.  Q. 

Stomoway. 
Hacpherson,  A. 

Stourbridge. 
Bland,  J.  H. 
Hoghes,  8. 
Jones,  B.  G.  (Lye.) 

Stonrport. 
Tyler,  T. 

Stowmarket. 
Sutton.  C.  W. 

Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Thomley  C. 

Stradbpoke, 
Cridland,  E. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 
KendaU,  F. 

Strood. 

Picnot,  C. 

Stroud. 

Coley,  8.  J. 
•Pearcc,  J.  A. 
Smith,  D. 

Sudbury. 

Harding,  J.  J. 

Sunbury-on- 
Thames. 
Leare,  J. 

Sunderland. 
Burlinson,  T. 
Chapman,  T. 
Craig,  C. 
Harrison,  J. 
Harrison,  W.  B. 
Nasbit,  T. 
Nicholson,  J.  J. 
Potts,  £. 
Bitson,  T. 
•Sharp,  D.  B. 
Bidgwick,  G.  C. 
Btoddart,  J. 
Thompson,  H. 

Sutton-in-Ashlield. 

Littlewood,  8. 

Sutton  Coldfleld. 
Smith,  W. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 
Potter,  H. 
Smith,  T. 
WestUke,  J. 

Swaffham. 
Baker,  P.  C. 

Swansea. 
Pand,  J. 
England,  W. 
Griffiths,  W, 
•Grose,  N.  M. 
Lloyd.  J.  W. 
HiU.J. 
Morgan,  W. 
Powell,  D. 

Sivindon. 
Green,  J. 

Swinton. 
Hannan,  J. 


Taunton. 

Field,  W.  C. 
Hambley,  C.  J. 
•Prince,  H. 

Tavistock. 

GiU,  W. 

Telgnmouth. 
Cocking,  F.  J. 
Cornelias,  J. 
Evans,  J.  J.  0. 

Tenbury. 
Slade,  J. 

Tenby. 

Davies,  M.  P. 

Tenterden. 

WiUsher,  S. 

Tetbury. 

Blewett,  W.  B. 

Tewkesbury. 
•Allis,  F. 
Walker,  J. 

Thame. 

Davies,  J.  B. 

Thaxted. 
Bast,  J. 

Thome,  near   Don- 
caster. 

Knowles,  C.  W. 

Thomley  Colliery. 
Gait,  W.  D. 

Thrapstone. 
Brown,  E.  W. 
Pars,  B.  C. 

Tipton. 

Butler,  J.,  junr. 
Bwinnerton,  W. 

Tiverton. 

HavUI,  P.  W. 
Bossiter,  G. 
Tack,  G.  F. 

Todmorden. 
Buckley,  B. 
•Lord,  C. 
Stevenson,  W. 

Torquay. 

Brid^nan,  W.  L. 
Brown,  E,  W. 
Clarke,  B.  F. 
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Cocks,  J.  W. 
Guyer,  J.  B. 
Hartt,  C. 
•  Hearder,  W. 
Martin,  F.  R. 
Shapley,  C. 
Smith,  E. 
Watson,  D. 
West,  J. 

Torrington, 
Handford,  E. 

Totnes. 
Keen,  B. 
Seccombe,  F. 

Tottenham. 
Donston,  W. 
Howard,  J.  B. 

Tow  Lavr. 
Bell,  F.  E. 
Rutherford,  E. 

Tredegar. 

WatkinB,  W.  H. 

Tregaron. 

Rowlands,  D. 

Treherbert. 
Jones,  R.  T. 

Trimpley. 
Stewara,  J. 

Tring,  Herts. 
Jeffrey,  G. 

Trowbridge. 
Dyer,  H. 
Hayward,  W.  H. 

Turriff. 

Fawlie,  G. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 
Arnold,  S. 
•Oheverton,  G. 
Dunkley,  E. 
Nicholson,  A. 
Panes,  G. 
SeUs,  R.  J. 

Tunstall,  Staflfe. 
Oulton,  W.  P. 

Tuxford. 

Gain,  W.  A. 

Twickenham. 
Peake,  H.  F. 
SheUey,  H. 


Tynemouth. 
Atkinson,  J. 

Uckfleld. 

Goolden,  £.  B. 

Ulverston. 

Downward,  J. 
Mackereth,  H.  W. 
Radnall,  W.  H. 

Uppingham. 
Hope.  W. 

Uttoxeter. 

Johnson,  J.  B. 
Woolrich,  C.  B. 

Ventnor,  I.  W. 
Weston,  C. 

Wadebridge. 
Philp,  J. 
Rickard,  J.  R. 

Wakefield. 
Cardwell,  J. 
Carr,  J. 
Chaplin,  J.  L. 
Job,  C.  F.  . 
Moorhonse,  W. 

\W^alUngford. 

Payne,  8. 
Upton,  E.  J. 

Walsall. 

Bayley,  J.  T. 
Grove,  H. 
Highway,  H. 
•Hobson,  H. 
Lindop,  W.  J. 
(Bloxwich). 
Morris,  J.  0. 

V^Talsham-le-Wil- 
low^s. 

Wilson,  T. 

Walton-on- 
Thames. 
Makins,  G.  H. 
Power,  E. 

Wanstead. 
Rayson,  H. 

Wargrave. 
Soames,  W. 

Warley,  Great, 
Essex. 
Hayes,  J* 


Warminster. 
Humby,  L.  W. 
Rawlings,  C.  J. 

Warrington. 
Bennett,  J. 
Hargreaves,  J. 
•Webster,  8.  M. 
Young,  J.  C. 

Warwick. 
Baly,  J. 
•Williams,  C.  J. 

W^atford. 
Collins,  J. 
Chater,  £.  M. 

Wath-on-Deame. 
Hick,  A. 

Wednesbury. 
Gittoes,  8.  J. 
SkirTing,  G. 

Welchpool. 
Jones,  T.  P. 

Wellingborough. 
Sargeant,  J.  W. 

Wellington,  Salop. 
Bates,  J. 
Tipton,  St.  John. 

Wellington, 
(Somerset). 
Langford,  J.  B. 

W^ells. 

Manning,  R.  J. 
Slater,  J. 

Welw^n- 

Lawrance,  E. 

Westbury. 
Bailey,  T. 
Taylor,  S. 

West  Auckland. 
Townend,  J.  W. 

West  Bromwich. 
See  Bbomwich, 
West. 

West  Cowes,  (Isle 
of  Wight). 
Fennings,  A. 

W^est  Hartiepool. 
Emerson,  C. 
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Weston  -super - 
Mare. 
•  Gibbons,  G-. 
Matthias,  J.  J. 
Rich,  T. 

Weymouth. 
Gregory,  W. 
•Groves,  T.  B. 
Mason,  A. 
Simmons,  A. 
Targett,  C.  Q. 
Walford,  B.  J. 
Williams,  J.  V. 

Whitehaven. 
Honter,  H. 
Kiichin,  A. 

Whitstahle. 
Lairson,  £.  J. 

Whittlesey- 
Cole,  J. 

Widnes,  Lanes. 
Wiltshire,  T.  P. 

Wigan. 

Hothersall,  J. 
Johnson,  T. 
•PhiUips,  J. 

Wigton. 
Hayton,  P. 

WiUington. 
Pnrdy,  J.  T. 

Wilton. 
SUples,  £. 

Wimbledon. 
Mellin,  J.  P. 

Winchcome. 
Howman,  P. 


Winchester. 
Himt,  R. 

Windsor. 
^?ce,  J.  P. 
CoUins,  H.  G. 
Crook,  E. 
Griibrook,  E. 
RoBiell,  C.  J.  L. 
Sqmre,  J. 
teller,  G. 


'Winsford,  Che- 
shire. 
Burgess,  B. 

Winterton. 
Gross,  G. 

Wlsha-w. 

Maofarlane,  T.  B. 

Witham,  Essex. 
Green,  R.  P. 

Withemsea,  Yorks. 
Hunter,  G. 

Witney. 
Purdue,  T. 

Wobum. 

Clarke,  G.  B. 

Wolverhampton. 
Bailey,  W. 
Barrett,  F.  J. 
•Brevitt,  W.  Y. 
Clews,  £.  J. 
Davenport,  S.  A. 
Fleeming,  W. 
Gow,  A. 
Hamp,  J. 
Jones,  £.  W.  T. 
Minshnll,  M. 
Payne,  A. 
Ratoliff€f,  W. 
Scott,  W.  L. 

Wooler. 

Meroerly,  G.  T. 

Worcester. 

Femeley,  C. 
George,  H. 
Twinberrow,  J. 
Virgo,  C. 
Whitfield,  H. 
Willis,  B.  W. 
•Witherington,  T. 

Workington. 
Mason,  J. 
Arohibald,  G.  T. 

Worksop. 

Jones,  G.  W. 
Marris,T. 

Worthing. 
Burt,  J. 
Cortis,  C. 


Wren  th  am. 
Farrer,  P. 

Wrexham. 

£di8bury,  J.  F. 
Rowland,  W. 

Wymondham. 
SkouldiDg,  W. 

Yarmouth.  See  Great 
Yabmouth. 

Yeadon. 

Blatchley,  T. 

Yeovil. 

Helliar,  E. 
•Maggs,  T.  0. 

York. 

Beunett,  G. 
Bnlmer,  F. 
Clark,  J. 
Cooper,  T. 
Croskell,  C. 
Dresser,  B. 
Holden,  R. 
Moon,  R.  P. 
Oglesby,  J. 
O'Neill,  J. 
Parker,  T. 
Proctor,  W. 
Sbann,  G. 
Slinger,  F. 
Thompson,  W.  M. 
ToUinton,  R.  B. 
Ward.  J.  8. 
Wilson,  T.  W. 
Wright,  F. 

York  ToTvn,  Fam- 

borough  Station. 

Claypole,  A.  H. 

Addresses   Un- 
known. 
Aslin,  B. 
Bell,  J.  C. 
Burnett,  J.  D. 
Carter,  F.  P. 
Davis,  J.  M. 
Diaper,  A. 
Flower,  E. 
Hampson,  P. 
Heppell,  H. 
Hill,W. 
Lazenby,  J.  W. 
Levie,  A.  M. 
Lorrain,  J.  G. 
Norrish,  J. 
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Pattison,  F. 

Sinolair,  G. 

Walker,  J.  8. 

Pearson,  E. 

Stainthorpe,  W.  W. 

Wall,T. 

Radford.  J.  C. 

Steven,  D.  P. 

WaUing,  A. 

Shepherd,.  C.W. 

Turner,  A. 

Young,  T. 

NOTICE. 

Members   vnll  please  report    any   inaccuracies    in   these 
lists  to 

Pbofessor  Attfield,  Hon.  Oen,  Sec,, 

17,  Bloomshury  Square, 

London,  TT.C. 
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LOCAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

INVITED   TO   SEND   DELEQATES  TO   THE   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Abbbi>bsn. — Sooiety  of  Ohemists  and  Druggists  (1889) .    C.  DaTidson,  205,  Unioa 

Street,  Aberdeen. 
Ashton-undkb-Ltnb. — Ashton-under-Lyne  and  DonkinJSield  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion (1869).    £.  Fisher,  106,  Stamford  Street,  Ashton.onder-Lyne. 
BiRxiNOHAM. — Midland  Goonties  Chemists'  Aasoeiation  (1869).    W.  J.  Lnoas, 

Colemore  Bow,  Birmingham.    Chemists'  ABsistants'  Association  (1868).    F.  G. 

Homar,  Birmingham. 
Ba&npoBD. — Chemists'  Association.    H.  G.  Bogerson,  Bradford. 
Brighton. — AjisociaAion  of  Pharmacy.    Mr.  J.  H.  Matthews,  101,  Western  Boad, 

Brighton. 
BRX8TOL.--Pharmaoeatieal  Association  (re-estaUiahed  1869).     G.  F.  Sohacht, 

7,  Begent  Place,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
CoMRBSTBB. — AssDciation  of  Chemists  and  BrnggiBts  (1846).    J.  L.  dunlin, 

124,  High  Street,  Colchester. 
DuHDBB.-IOhemistB  and  Draggists*  Association. 
EDWBuaoH. — ^North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaoentioal  Society  of  Great 

Britain.     John  Mackay,  F.C.S.,  119,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
£i£TSB.~£zeter  Phaimacentieal  Sooiety  (1845).    B.  Walton,  246,  High  Street, 

Exeter. 
GiAsoow. — Chemists  and  Dmggists*  Mutual  ImproTcment  Association  (1854). 

J.  A  Clarke,  132,  London  Street. 
OospoRT. — ^Y.  L.  Strachan,  High  Street,  Gosport. 
HiuFAx.— Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and  X^mggista*  Association  (1868).  W. 

C.  Hebden,  64,  North  Gate,  Halifax. 
HuLu—Chemists*  Association  (1868).    C.  B.  Bell,  6,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Leeds.— Chemists'  Association  (1862).    Mr.  Wilson,  IS,  Briggate,  Leeds. 
LsicmxB — Chemists'  Assiataota  and  Apprentices'  Association  (1869).     15, 

Belyoir  Street,  Leicester. 
LoicoLV. — Chemists'  Association.    C.  F.  Gadd,  200,  High  Street,  Lincoln. 
Liverpool.— <:;hemists'  Association  (1868).  K.  Dayies,  F.C.S.,  Boyal  Institution, 

Colquitt  Street,  Liverpool. 
Hamchestbb. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Association.    F.  B.  Benger,  F.O.8.,  7, 

Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
Hswgastlx-om-Ttmx. — University  of  Durham.  Chemiats  Assistants'  Association. 

Mr.  A.  Brady,  29,  Mosley  Steeet. 
NoBTHAMPTON. — Chomists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association.  G.  G.  Draoe, 

6,  Drapery,  Northampton. 
Norwich.— Chemists'  Assistants'  Association,  2,  London  Street. 
NoTTDiaRAX.— Nottingham  and  Notts  Ghemista'  Aiwoaiattnn.     Mr.  Fitzfangh, 

Nottingham. 
Oldham. — Chemists  and  Druggists'  Assistants  and  Apprentices'  Association.    J. 

Taylor,  28,  High  Street,  Oldham. 
PiiTicouTH. — ^Association  of  Chemists  for  Plymouth,  Deronport,  and  Stonehouse. 

0.  Breeze,  Catherine  Street,  Devonport. 
ScARBoHouoH.— Chemists'  Association  (1870).  J.  Whitfield,  F.C.S.,  18,  Westbro', 
Scarborough. 

S^FFnBLD. — ^Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical  Association.     Mr.   L^aroyd,  74, 
Market  Place,  Sheffield. 

°^nn>iBLANi).— Chemists'  Association.    J.  J.  Nicholson,  226,  Hig]i  Street  West, 
Sunderland. 

Tachtoh.— Chemists*  Association  (1870).    H.  Prince,  Fore  Street,  Taunton. 

Reside. — Chemists'  Assistants'  Association.    Mr.  G.  H.  Pavetor. 

WoLTERHAMPTow,— Chemists  and  Druggists*  Association.    Mr.  W.  Y.  Brevitt, 
Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

^0RK.-^hemi8ta'  Association.    T.  P.  Buhner,  Low  Ousegate,  Tork. 

I  I 
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Presentation    Copies     of  the    Ybar-Booe     op     Phabmact    an 
forwarded  to  the  foUowvfig  : — 

iUinranes. 
Phannacetitical  Society  of  Great  Britam ;    Chemioal  Society  of  London  ;  Bojal 
Society  of  London;    American  Fhannaoeatical   Association;    Sooi^te  de 
Phaxmacie,  Paris ;  Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  Montpellier. 

J^oumab. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal;    Chemist  and  Druggist;    Chemical  News;    Lancet: 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette ;    British  Medical  Journal ;   Medical  PresB  and 
Circular  ;  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ;  The  Chicago  Pharmnciai. 

^robtnciol  ^baaciatiaw  ([jaSimfi  Utinrancs). 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

Aberdeen  Society  of. Chemists  andDmg- 
gists. 

Colchester  Association  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists. 

Exeter  Pharmaceutical  Society    

Halifax  and  District  Chemists  and  Drag- 
gists*  Association. 

Hnll  Chemists*  Association  .^ 

Leeds  Chemists'  Association        

Leicester  Chemists*  Assistants  and  Ap- 
prentices* Association 
Liverpool  Chemists*  Association 

Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists* 

Association 
Midland  Counties  Chemists*  Association 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Chemists*  As- 
sociation 

North  British  Branch  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society 

Oldham  Chemists  and  Drnggists*  As- 
sistants and  Apprentices*  Assoeiaition. 

Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical 
Association 

Sanderland  Chemists*  Association      ... 

Wolverhampton  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists* Association. 

Ths  following    Journals    are    sent    hy    their    retpective     Ediiort 
in  exchange  for  the  Tear- Book  op  Pharmacy. 
Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  from  Professor  D.  E.  Beichabdt,  Jena< 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
The  British  Medical  Journal, 
The  Chemical  News. 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvere,  from  M.  Yah  Pelt,  Maroh6  auz  BcBu&t  ^* 

Antwerp. 
Jottrnal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chime,  from  M.  G.  Masbon,  17,  Place  de  TEeole 

de  Medicine,  Paris. 
Neues  Repertorium  fUr  Pharmacie,  from  Dr.  L.  A.  BucHxncB,  Milnohen. 
PharmacfiuHeche    Centralhalle,  from  Dr.  Hsbmann  Haosr,  Pulver  Miihle  dm 

FUrstenberg-on-  Oder. 


SECBXTASIBS. 

Mr.  C.  Davidson,  205,  Union  Street. 

Aberdeen. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Chaplin,  124,  High  Stieet, 

Colchester. 
Mr.  B.  Walton,  246,  High  StreeiExeter. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hebden,  64,  North  Gate, 

Halifax. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Bell,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Longley,  40,  Wade  Lwm, 

Leeds. 
Mr. ,  15,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mason,  813,  Upper  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Benger,  F.C.S.,  7,ExehaDg« 
Street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  J.  Lueas,  24,  Quadrant,  New  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mayfield,  High  Street,  Not- 
tingham. 

Mr.  J.  Maolcay,  119,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  E.  Richards,  80,  High  Street, 
Oldham. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Maldiam,  7,  Westbar,  Shef- 
field. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Nicholson,  226,  High  8tn«i 
West,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Brevitt,  Darlington  Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

or  TBI 

BRraSH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE, 

AT  THE 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.   BRISTOL,   1875. 


OFFICERS: 

IPmnbent. 

THOMAS  B.  GBOVBS,  F.G.B..  Weymouth. 

Who  Itav  jaUd  th4  office  of  Prmdmd. 
Pbov.  BENTLEY,  F.L.8.,  H.B.G.B.,  London. 
W.  W.  8TODDART,  P.O. 8.,  P.O. 8.,  Bristol. 
H.  B.  BBADY,  F.R.S.,  NewcasUe-on-Tyne. 

Ftct«)|rnnlient8. 

T.  H.  HILLS,  F.C.S.,  London.  I        B.  RSTNOLDS.  F.C.S.,  Leeds. 

CHABLB8  BOORNB,  Brietol.  |        PETBB  SQUIRE,  P.L.S.,  London. 

G.  F.  BGHAGHT.  F.G.S.,  Glifton,  Brtetol. 

6eneral  Sbttxttwdtn. 

Psor.  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D.,  F.G.8.,  17,  BIoooEisbnry  Square,  London,  W.C. 
F.  BADEN  BENQEB»  F.G.S.,  7,  Bxch&ngo  Street,  Mancheftter. 

^IsnsUad  iSecrrtarg.  ILocal  SbttxttaxT^. 

B.  H.  DAYIES,  F.G.S.  JOHN  PITMAN,  RadoUff  Hill.  Bristol. 

Stittot  0f  t^e  Smt'Booit.  StittOT  of  ti^e  ^raiunctiims. 

LOUIS  SIEBOLD.  Pbov.  ATTFIELD. 


^tfrtt  fRmbnn  of  t^e  €fzrntttiie  Commtttrr,  XSH*5. 

K.  Cimxam.  F.G.S.,  London. 

C.  EKXv.F.0.8.,BAth. 

R-  W.  GxLu,  Clifton. 

T.  OinvMH.  F.G.S.,  London. 

W.  liiBnn»A.x.x,  F.C.S.,  London. 


F.'M.  BiminrATOV,  F.G.S.,  Brmdford. 
W  A.  TiLDSV,  D.Sc.,  F.O.S.,  Glifton. 
G.  TowirsBVD,  Bristol. 
G.  UxiriT,  F.G.S.,  London. 


fttdittots. 

F.  ANDREWS,  London*  B.  SMITH,  F.O.8.,  Torquay. 


Booun,  0.,  Chairman. 
PiTMAF,  J.,  Local  Sf cretary. 
BmT.W. 

BotJCHM,  J. 

BvBDea,  8. 
Cuff,  R.  C. 


CHiis,  R. 


W. 


ILocal  CDommittce  for  38cuitoL 

Ib^c,  G.  W. 
JovBt,  W.  W. 
La  Tbobx,  H. 
mobtticxb,  j. 

PLUnBT,  J.  G. 
Sakdbbb,  H.  W. 
SOHA.CHT,  G.  F.,  F.G.S. 
Shbvstovb,  W.  a. 


Stoodabt,  W.  W.yF.O.S. 
Steoud,  J. 

TiLDBV,  W.  A.,  D.80. 
Towbbibt,  a. 
T0WV8BVD,  c. 

TUCKBB,  R. 
WABirBB,T. 

Whxtb,  J.  W. 


TBS  8ITTIK08  Of  THS  COKTBBSNOI  WBBB  HBUD  IN 

THE  BRISTOL  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY,  QUEEN'S  ROAD.  CLIFTON. 

On  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY.  Auoubt  24th  and  25th. 
Ccmmeneing  at  Ten  a,m.  each  day. 
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KOITDAY,  August  23rd. 

The  EXEOUTIYE  COMMITTEE  met  according  to.  noticeB  firom  the  8een- 
tariee,  at  8.0 p.m.,  at  the  Mnseom  and  Library. 


TUESDAT,  August  24th. 

The  OONFERENOE  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  adjourning  at  12.30  pjn. ;  and 
at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  adjourning  at  4.80  p.m. 

Election  of  Members. 

Reception  of  Delegates. 

Beport  of  Execatiye  Oommittee. 

Financial  Statement. 

President's  Address. 

Beading  of  Pftpers  and  Discnssions  thereon. 

PAPEBS. 

1.  Linimentum  Terebinthina  Acetictm.    W.  Stmonb,  F.C.S. 

2.  Sepcrt  on  the  Chemutry  of  the  Aconite  Alkaloids.     Dr.  C.  R.  Aldh 

Wbioht. 
a.  Pharmaceutical  ExperimenU  on  the  Brittol  Rockt.    W.  W.  Siodsait, 

F.as. 

4.  The  Microscopy  of  NaUd  Arrowroot,     T.  Obsenzsh,  F.0.8. 

5.  Further  Besearehes  on  the  CrystaUine   ConsHtuents  of  Barbadoes  atd 

Soeotrine  Aloes.    William  A.  Tildbn,  D.Sc,  London. 

6.  The  possibU  Applications  of  Salicylic  Acid,  in  Pharmacy.    F.  B.  BneiB, 

F.C.S. 

7.  Beport  on  thi  Magnesian  Carbonates  of  Trade.    Mr.  J.  €.  Tbbuh. 

8.  CitraU  of  Lithium.    0ms.  Umney,  F.C.S. 

9.  NoU  on  the  CulHvation  of  Saffron  in  the  Abrmzi.    Mr.  Hehbt  QuartM. 


On  Tuesday  and  on  Wednesday,  between  12.80  and  2— that  is  to  say  dnriag 
the  mid-day  a^oumment— ladies  and  gentlemen  attending  the  Meeting  fen 
iuTited  by  the  Local  Committee  to  partake  of  a  Luncheon  served  in  [the  Vduiitaff 
Club,  adjoining  the  Museum  and  Libraiy. 


WEDNESDAT,  Angust  26tli. 

The  Ezecutiye  Committee  met  at  9.0  a.m.,  at  the  Museum  and  Libniy. 

THE  OONFERENOE  m^  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  adjourning  ttom  12L80  p.m. 
tni  2  o'clock  p.m.  l»ie  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Con&renoe  was  oorngMsd 
this  day  at  4.80  p.m. 
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(l^rbjer  oi  ^nBintBB: 


Election  of  Memben. 

Reoeption  of  Delegates. 

RailiTig  of  Papers  and  Diseossions  thereon. 

PAPSBS. 

10.  Aqua  Chhroformi.    T.  B.  Gbotes,  F.O.S. 

11.  ReseareheM  on  the  Oxidation  of  Essential  Oils,    Ohas.  T.  Eivozktt, 

P.<?.S. 

12.  Report  on  Jaborandi.    Mr.  A.  W.  Gbbbjlbd. 

18.  Report  on  the  Phosphate  of  Calcium  of  Trade.    Mr.  J.  F.  BtowN. 
14.  Note  on  the  Preservation  of  Hydroeyanie  Acid,    J.  Wzluams,  F.O.S. 
16.  Japaitese  Oil  of  Peppermint.    Dr.  0.  B.  Aldbb  Wbioht,  F.O.S. 

16.  New  Derivatives  from  the  Opium  Alkaloids,    Dr.  0.  B.  Aldsb  Wbioht, 

F.O.S. 

17.  TTie  HorsUy-Stoddart  Method  of  Estimating  Fat  in  MUk,    A.  H.  Allbn, 

F.C.S. 
16.  On  the  Use  of  Optical  Analysis  in  Pharmacy.    Mr.  H.  Pooklinotoh. 

19.  Roger  de  la  Bastie*s  Hardened  Olase.    Mr.  H.  Pooklixoton. 

20.  Commercial  Compound  Colocynth  PiU.    Mr.  W.  Laibd. 

Place  of  Meeting  for  1876. 
Election  of  Officers  for  1875-1876. 


FBIDAT,  August  37tlL 


A  pleasant  excursion  to  Wells  Cathedral  and  the  Oheddar  Oliifs  and  Oayes,  was 
arranged  for  the  Members  of  the  Oonference  by  the  Pharmaoiste  of  Bristol. 
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BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  COKFBRBNCE. 

MEETING  IN  BRISTOL,  1875. 

The  twelfih  annaal  meeting  of  the  Britisli  Pharmaoeutical  Con- 
ference was  commenced  on  Monday,  Angnst  23,  at  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Library,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves, 
F.C.S.  * 

Meeting  or  the  ExscunyE  Committee. 

Oq  Monday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  was 
held.  Present — ^Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  President  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs. 
Schacht,  Stoddart,  Boorne,  To  v^nsend.  Pitman,  Tilden,  Brady,  Ekio, 
Umney,  Hills,  Garteighe,  Greenish,  Martindale,  and  Attfield. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Attfield  reported  that  the  usual  "lists  of  subjects" 
and  other  printed  matter  had  been  sent  to  n:iember8,  and  (dso  de- 
scribed means  he  had  adopted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  scientific  men 
not  directly  connected  with  pharmacy.  About  800  subscriptions 
remained  unpaid  after  repeated  applications. 

Mr.  Bbnqer  read  a  draft  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  vrhich 
was  accepted. 

Professor  Attfield  submitted  a  "  programme  of  proceedings  *'  at 
the  sittings  of  members  during  the  two  following  days,  which,  with 
some  additions,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SiBBOLD  laid  on  the  table  the  MS.  of  the  Tear-Book  of 
Pharmacy  for  1875. 

Mr.  Schacht,  Treasurer,  read  a  financial  statement  showing  a 
very  satisfactory  balance  in  hand  on  the  general  account  of  the 
Conference.  The  Treasurer  also  submitted  a  statement  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Bell  and  Hills  Fund. 

A  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  receive  adver- 
tisements in  the  Year-Book  of  Pkarmacy  was  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Attfield,  and,  after  discussion,  finally  referred  to  the  Tea^ 
Book  Committee. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tuesday,  August  24th. 

The  first  sitting,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  wfts 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  10  a.m.,  when  Mr.  C.  Boorne,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Conunittee,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 
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A  letter  was  read,  signed  by  the  President  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  inyiting  any 
members  of  the  Conference  who  may  be  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  and  Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  Philadelphia  next  year,  to  make  the  College  Building 
their  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Bbadt  bore  testimony  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  sh6wn 
to  him  by  American  pharmacists  a  few  years  since,  and  advised 
intending  visitors  to  provide  themselves  with  proper  credentials  as 
to  their  standing. 

Professor  Attheld  said  he  would  be  happy  to  furnish  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  with  such  credentials. 

The  Secretaries  were  requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
letter. 

The  Bell  and  Hills  Fund. 

Professor  Attfield  called  attention  to  a  copy  of  Watts*  "  Che- 
mistry," including  the  supplementary  volumes,  which,  had  been 
selected  for  presentation  to  the  Bristol  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Bell  and  Hills  Fund. 

Mr.  Boo&NE  asked  to  be  allowed,  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  the  timely  gift.  He  said  the  Association  had  hither- 
to been  without  a  library,  but  he  hoped  these  volumes  wx>uld  prove 
to  be  a  starting  point  for  one. 

Reception  of  Delegates. 

The  following  list  of  delegates  to  the  Conferenoe  from  various 
aflBodations  was  then  read : — 

North  British  Branch  of  the  Fhiirmaceutical  Society. — ^Mr.  George 
Blanshard,  Mr.  Tait  (Chairman  of  Edinburgh  Board  of  Exauuners), 
Mr.  J.  Young,  Mr.  John  Mackay,  Hon.  Sec.,  N.6.  Branch. 

The  Brighton  Association  of  Pharmacy, — Mr.  W.  D.  Savage,  J.P., 
President. 

Liverpool  Chemists'  AssoeicUum.—^lx.  Bedford,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Wolverhampton  Chemists  aaid  Drfnggists'  Association, — Mr.  Stokes- 
Bewson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooley,  Mr.  P.  S.  Barrett,  F.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Manchester  Chemists  and  Druggists'  Assoeiation, — Mr.  Louis  Sie- 
^Id,  F.C.S.,  Mr.  F.  Baden  Benger,  P.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 

ESP0£T   OF  THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Benobb  (Honorary  Secretary)  then  read  the  following  re- 
port:— 
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Yonr  committee  have  little  bat  congratnlations^  to  offer  in  their 
Eleventh  Annnal  Report  to  the  members  of  the  British  Pharmaoea* 
tical  Conference.  Since  the  last  general  meeting  continned  efforts 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  Conference  and  its  aims  as  prominently 
as  possible  before  the  pharmacists  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  result 
has  been  highly  satis&ctorj.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  in  May,  Professor  Attfield  reported  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Conference  year  he  had  received  2328  subscrip- 
tions, of  which  1800  had  been  sent  in  response  to  a  first  appeal,  392 
after  applying  a  second  time,  136  members  required  three  applica- 
tions, and  422  remained  still  unpaid.  The  total  number  of  members 
was  about  2750.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  interest  colonial 
pharmacists  in  the  Conference,  and  as  a  result  several  Australian 
chemists  had  joined.  Some  of  these  had  requested  to  be  supplied 
with  back  volumes  of  the  Year-Booh  and  had  offered  to  contribute 
any  local  information  required  in  aid  of  research.  Our  list  of  mem- 
bers now  includes  the  names  of  many  eminent  men  of  science  only 
indirectly  connected  with  pharmacy,  but  whose  willingness  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  Conference  indicates  a  recognition  of  its 
aims  and  an  appreciation  of  its  efforts  to  advance  pharmaceutical 
science,  which  will  be  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  all  its  members. 

During  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence,  this  Association  has 
at  its  annual  meetings  made  a  clear  addition  of  upwards  of  250 
original  researches  to  the  common  stock  of  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical  knowledge,  has  organized  in  different  parts  of  England 
four  exhibitions  of  objects  of  interest  relating  to  pharmacy,  has 
latterly  presented  to  every  member  in  exchange  for  his  subscription 
of  7«.  6(2.  a  Year-Booh  of  600  pages  containing  abstracts  of  re- 
searches at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  now  gathered  into  member- 
ship, and  thus  permanently  excited  their  interest  in  its  department 
of  applied  science,  nearly  3000  workers  in  pharmacy. 

But  whilst  recording  the  increased  prosperity  and  ci^abilities  of 
our  Association,  the  sad  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  that  since  the 
last  annual  meeting  we  have  passed  over  the  grave  of  Dsuiiel  Han- 
bury,  one  of  our  most  revered  presidents,  and  one  of  the  most  highl)- 
honoured  amongst  pharmacists. 

As  the  Conference  has  grown  and  its  influence  widened,  so  has 
the  individual  responsibility  of  its  members  deepened.  The  trans- 
actions  of  the  Conference  receive  considerable  prominence  through 
the  English,  Continental,  and  American  pharmaceutical  press,  and 
in  the  Year-Booh  of  Pharmacy  they  now  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  pharmacists  in  almost  every  country.     Our  '*  Proceedingb" 
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are  perused  by  those  competent  to  criticize  as  well  as  by  those 
anxious  for  information  and  practical  saggestions.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  Pharmaoentical  Conference  is  to 
encourage  original  research,  your  committee  very  earnestly  appeal 
to  the  rapidly  growing  body  of  cultivated  pharmacists  to  work  out 
some  of  the  problenis  which  constantly  present  themselves.  Ours 
is  a  branch  of  applied  science  so  peculiarly  rich  in  materials  that  "  it 
supplies  us/'  as  Professor  Hofmann  recently  said  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  "  with  an  endless  variety  of 
sabjects,"  the  most  trivial  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
every  fragment  of  discovered  truth  concerning  it  valuable. 

The  establishment  of  an  Irish  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  an 
examining  board,  will  probably  develop  a  large  amoxmt  of  latent 
pharmaceutical  talent  in  the  sister  isle,  and  your  committee  look  for 
a  g^reat  addition  to  our  membership  roll  and  to  our  list  of  contribu- 
tors as  amongst  the  possible  results  of  recent  pharmaceutical  legisla- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Your  committee  have  already  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
unavoidable  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Year-Bodky  which 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  editor;  but  they  are 
glad  to  announce  that  the  MS.  of  the  1875  volume  was  laid  on  the 
table  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  last  evening.  Its 
issue  at  an  early  date  is  therefore  fully  assured. 

The  salary  of  the  assistant- secretary,  Mr.  B.  H.  Davies,  has  been 
increased  from  £25  to  £40,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the 
current  year. 

Several  applications  for  grants  from  the  Bell  and  Hills  Library 
and  Research  Fund  have  been  sent  in  to  the  general  secretaries,  and 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  during  the  meeting. 


The  Treasurer  (Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht,  F.C.S.)  presented  the  follow- 
ing balance-sheet : — 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 
Dr. 
To  Cash  in  hand,  July  Ist,  1874  . 
,,  Sale  of  Year-Bookt  by  Secretary 
M         „  „  Publisher 

n  Adyertisements  in  1872  Year-Book  . 
»i  I,  ,»       1878        „ 

»♦  t»  i»       1874        „ 

It  Subscriptions  received  from  Members 


£    «. 

d. 

3    8 

9 

30  14 

4 

13    0 

0 

1    8 

6 

18  18 

0 

112    7 

0 

903    9    2 


£1083    6    9 
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Cr.  £«.<!. 

By  Expeusee  connected  with  Year-Book: — 
Butler  &  Tanner,  for  printing,  band- 
ing, and  binding    .        .        .        .£465  13  10 

Editor's  Salary 100    0    0 

Messrs.    Churchill— commission    on 

adyertisements       .  .      83    3    4 

Delivery  of  2500  copies  .      80    0    0 

Advertising  Year-Book     .  2  16    0 

Foreign  Journals  (Nutt)     .        .        .        2    8    0 

684    1    2 

„  General  Printing : — 

Butler  <fe  Tanner        .  4    4    0 

Stevens  (fe  Biohazdson  .        .      29  17    0 

Parkins  <fe  Gotto         .        .        .        .      14    7    8 

48    8    8 

„  Directing  Circulars  and  Envelopes         .        .        .        4    8    1 

„  Assistant  Secretary's  Salary 40    0    0 

„  Postage 52    9    3 

„  Sundries,  including  making  of  two  large  Cupboards, 

etc 14  17    5 

„  Balance  in  hand 239    1    2 

£1083    5    9 

The  BeU  and  HilU^Fwid. 

Dr.  £    «.  d. 

To  cash  in  hand,  July  31st,  1874  .      42    2    6 

„  Dividends  on  Russian   Bonds,  September,  1874, 

and  March,  1875 7    7  10 

£49  10    4 

Cr.  £   B.  d. 

By  Grant  of  Books  to  Bristol 10  10    0 

„  Balance 39    0    4 

£49  10    4 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

Edward  Smith,  ")    ^  j-* 

Frbdkbicx Andrews.]  ^**^»^«- 

A  motion  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  should  be  aci 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Addsbss  of  the  Pbesideiit  1*0  THE  Mbmbbks  of  thb  Bbitish  Pbak- 

MACEUnCAL  GONFEBBNCE. 

The  President  then  deliyered  the  following  Address : — 

In  proceeding  a  second  time  to  address  you  from  the  %^7 
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bonoarable  position  of  the  presidentiai  chair,  I  feel  compelled  to 
allade  to  special  circomstances  investing  tins  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  with  peculiar  interest.  We  may,  first 
of  all,  congratulate  ourselves  heartily  that  we  are  again  united  to 
our  elder  brother,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
ocienoe,  and  that  circumstances  do  not  now,  as  they  did  last  year,  im- 
pose an  obstacle  to  that  fraternal  companionship.  A  meeting  of  the 
Conference  in  a  provincial  city,  no  matter  how  distinguished  for  de- 
votion to  our  particular  art,  would,  without  such  inducement  to 
attendance,  be  I  fear  a  comparative  failure.  Fortunately,  we  last 
year  were  spared  such  a  reproach  by  the  fact  that  the  locus  in  qiw 
was  the  metropolis,  and  our  entertainers  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  How  nobly  the  latter  performed  their  part  has 
already  been  acknowledged  by  individual  members  of  the  Conference 
and  by  the  Pharmaceutical  press,  yet  I  would  not  omit  the  present 
opportunity  of  again  testifying  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  timely  and  generous  help  afforded  in 
what  was  really  a  time  of  embarrassment  and  need. 

A  second  subject  of  congratulation  is  the  fact  that  we  are  as- 
sembled in  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  that  place  of  all  others  where 
good  pharmacists  abound,  and  where  is  exhibited  the,  I  fear,  solitary 
instance  of  a  thriving,  long-established  and  growing  provincial 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
efforts  made  in  other  places  to  found  similar  institutions  should  have 
80  generally  failed  as  regards  permanency.  As  a  rule  too  much  has 
1  think  been  attempted.  Provincial  schools  of  pharmacy,  except 
they  be  in  connection  with  a  medical  school,  cannot  be  made  self- 
SQpporting,  when  the  students  are  drawn — as  a  rule  they  must  be — 
from  limited  areas.  Where  the  attendance  of  classes  can  be  combined 
^th  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour  in  the  pharmacy  the  case  is  more 
hopeful,  but  when  this  condition  cannot  be  assured,  and  students  in 
order  to  obtain  systematic  teaching  are  oompeUed  to  give  up  their 
situations,  they  will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  larger  centres  where 
circomstances  are  more  favourable,  and  the  course  of  instruction  more 
complete. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  what 
bids  fair  to  be  a  worthy  specimen  of  a  provincial  association.  I 
refer  to  that  established  for  the  benefit  of  Wolverhampton  and  its 
Strict.  Let  us  hope  that  under  the  guidance  of  its  powerful 
^u^tory  it  will  succeed  in  avoiding  the  shoals  upon  which  not  a 
few  of  its  predecessors,  that  commenced  their  voyage  with  equal 
promise,  have  been  stranded. 
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The  less  ambitions  Pharmaceutical  Associatioiis  very  generally 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  interest  of  their  evening  meetings, 
and  provide  subjects  for  discussion.  On  that  poiut  I  will  venture  a 
suggestion.  It  is  comparatively  rarely  that  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  the  eyening  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ; 
when  I  do  I  find  almost  invariably  the  following  scene  enacted. 
After  the  more  formal  business  has  been  disposed  of,  the  paper  or 
papers  of  the  evening  are  read,  and  discussions  upon  them  invited. 
The  invitation  is  at  once  responded  to  by  the  professors,  who,  from 
the  fact  that  they  know  more  about  the  subject  than  probably  any 
others  present,  and  from  their  acquired  habit  of  speaking  diffusely, 
as  when  addressing  students,  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  chairman,  that  before  the  questions  have  been 
half  thrashed  out,  that  functionary  looks  nervously  at  the  clock  and, 
expressing  a  fear  that  if  gentlemen  are  detained  too  long  they  will 
not  readily  put  in  a  second  appearance,  dismisses  the  assembly. 

My  suggestion  is  this,  that  instead  of  insisting  on  something 
entirely  new,  they  should  more  frequently  than  is  now  the  case  take 
up  half-debated  questions  where  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  dropped 
them,  and  not  leave  them  to  be  completed  by  letters  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal^  or  by  furnishing  to  that  periodical  a  supplementary 
article.  How  much  better  to  do  this  than,  confessing  one's  poverty 
of  resource,  to  implore  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  medico,  and  receive 
from  him  well  meant  but  scarcely  disinterested  advice  on  how  to 
conduct  a  pharmacy,  or  a  lecture  on  a  medical  subject  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  duties  of  a  pharmacist ! 

Next  to  associations  directly  affiliated  with  pharmacy,  must  be 
ranked  those  that  aid  it  indirectly,  by  fostering  the  sciences,  or  some 
of  them,  upon  which  our  art  is  based.  The  pharmacists  of  York- 
shire are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science,  where  will  be — in  fact,  are — methodically  tanght 
experimental  physics  and  chemistry,  both  practical  and  theoretical, 
by  able  professors,  on  moderate  terms.  Pharmaceutical  students 
who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  advantages;  and  should  any  want  reminding,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College,  our  late  joint  Secretary,  and— 
may  I  hope  P — future  President,  Richard  Reynolds,  will  not  fail  to 
do  it.  Under  such  auspices  the  success  of  the  Yorkshire  College  of 
Science  may  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  may  in 
addition  be  said  that  every  member  of  the  Conference  will  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

An  institution  of  a  still  more  ambitious  eharacter  has  been  projected 
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—as  yet  ifc  is  only  a  project — for  tbe  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales.  It  is  to  be  called  the  School  of  Science  and  Literature,  and 
will  be  carried  ont  in  connection  with  certain  colleges  in  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
field  embraced  in  its  operations  a  literary  as  well  as  scientific  educa- 
tion, the  latter  being  directed  especially  to  the  industrial  wants  of 
the  important  manufacturing  and  mining  district  of  which  Bristol 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre.  The  School  will,  therefore,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  and  be,  like  a 
similar  institution  in  Newcastle,  connected  with  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities. Probably  no  provincial  city  equals  Bristol  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  museums,  libraries,  and  other  aids  to  mental  cultivation; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  rightly  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new  College. 
Part  of  tbe  funds  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  have 
been  promised  by  Balliol  and  New  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  for  the 
remainder  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  public.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  pharmaceutists  will  probably  not  take  a  prominent  part, 
yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  on  the  list  of  the  Provisional  Local 
Committee  the  names  of  our  energetic  and  able  confrhreB^  Messrs. 
Stoddart  and  Schacht,  whose  efforts  in  so  good  a  cause  we  all,  and 
especially  the  local  men,  hope  to  soon  see  crowned  with  merited 
Buccess. 

The  trustees  of  the  Oilchrist  Fund,  whose  Secretary  is  Dr.  Car- 
penter, have  at  their  disposal  no  less  than  £4,000  per  annum,  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  they  are  bound  to  devote  "  to  the 
benefit,  advancement,  and  propagation  of  education  and  learning  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  as  circumstances  permit.''  One  thousand 
pounds  of  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
be  expended  in  grants  to  men  of  proved  ability  in  scientific  research, 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  investigations  of  an  expensive  character, 
which  without  assistance  they  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking. 
It  would  be  worth  consideration  whether  scientific  institutions,  such 
as  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  justified  in  asking  the  trustees  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  them  during  the  few  years  of  struggle  that, 
with  the  best  of  management,  generally  precede  success. 

The  question  so  often  debated  at  this  Conference  (introduced 
originally,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  S.  Atkins,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Salisbury)  as  to  the  desirableness  of  transferring  the  conduct  of  the 
Preliminary  Examination  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  the 
College  of  Preceptors  has,  at  last,  received  its  solution.  At  the 
April  meeting  of  thd  Pharmaceutical  Council  it  was  decided,  by 
fifteen  votes  to  two,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton,  "that  the 
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questions  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  after  the  present  year  be 
prepared  and  reported  on  by  the  College  of  Preceptors."  The 
Society  does  not  give  np  its  control  over  this  examination,  wbich 
wonld  not  be  desirable,  bnt  will  still  continue  to  issue  the  questions, 
direct  how,  when,  and  where  the  examination  shall  be  held,  and 
doubtless  interpose  should  the  questions  set  seem  inappropriate. 

Early  closing  has  received  this  year  a  greater  amount  of  attention 
than  usual,  and  powerful  pens  have  been  enlisted  on  either  side  in 
conducting  the  controversy. 

It  would  be  voted  perfectly  absurd  were  one  to  state  the  naked  pro- 
position that  because  the  occupation  of  a  dispensing  chemist  is,  of  all 
trades,  the  one  that  requires  the  most  strict  attention  to  accuracr, 
the  greatest  amount  of  mental  effort,  and  is,  consequently,  the  most 
exhausting,  that  therefore  the  said  dispensing  chemist  should  be 
kept  at  work  for  several  hours  longer  than  any  other  tradesman, 
except,  I  should  explain,  the  publican.  But  the  latter  has  acme 
excuse — with  him  it  pays ;  the  chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  rarelj 
earns  after  nine  o'clock  the  cost  of  the  gas  he  burns.  How  strong 
an  instiuct  of  trade  must  possess  him,  and  how  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
the  "  profession  "  of  pharmacy  under  such  circumstances !  We  are, 
however,  improving  in  this  respect,  and  London  is  setting,  as  it 
ought,  a  good  example.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  leading 
pharmacists,  arrangements  have  very  generally  been  adopted  bj 
which  the  principal  establishments  are  closed  at  a  reasonable  honr, 
varying  necessarily  somewhat,  according  to  circumstances,  but  as  a 
rule  affording  &ir  opportunities  for  recreation,  and  for  preparing  for 
the  now  inevitable  examinations.  To  afford  facilities  for  procuring 
necessary  medicines  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  is  the  duty  of  a 
pharmacist ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  this  that  the  shop  should  be 
kept  open,  with  lights  burning  and  assistants  in  waiting,  inviting 
apparently  what  ought  to  be  conceded  as  a  matter  of  favour  rather 
than  right. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  Mr.  Scbacht 
introduced  a  subject  which  seems  to  me  one  of  extreme  interest  and 
importance,  as  it  concerns  the  teaching  of  practical  pharmaceutical 
chemistry  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  compounding  and  retailing 
of  drugs,  which  ordinarily  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  so^salled 
pharmaceutical  chemist.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Schacht  said,  that 
very  few  students  have  had  the  advantage  of  working  in  a  well- 
appointed  laboratory  duriug  their  apprenticeship,  and  therefore  the 
more  desirable  is  it  that  the  opportunity  should  be  afforded  them 
whilst  passing  thxx>ugh  the  curriculum  at  the  Square.     The  raritj 
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among  pbarmacentists  of  laboratories  eyen  on  the  most  moderate 
scale  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  anything  that  would  lead  to  their 
multiplication  would,  I  am  sure,  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
pharmacy  and  the  raising  of  the  status  of  pharmacists.  The  diffi- 
culty as  regards  space  is  often  nearly  insuperable ;  but  I  would 
remind  those  really  in  earnest  that  a  laboratory  cannot  be  too  near 
the  roof,  and  that  should  there  not  be  space  enough  immediately 
under  it,  that  the  roof  can  be  raised,  as  I  myself  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Biit  the  space  having  somehow 
been  acquired,  how  is  it  to  be  fitted  with  suitable  apparatus  ?  Your 
local  tradesmen  will  here  be  of  little  use  to  you.  They  will  be 
ready  enough  to  execute  your  orders,  and  even  make  suggestions, 
but  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  get  what  you  want  before  two  or 
three  reconstructions.  A  good  model  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
established  at  the  Square,  would  be  not  merely  a  laboratory  for  the 
students  to  work  in,  but  a  museum  of  pharmaceutical  apparatus, 
where  one  could  see  at  work  every  piece  of  apparatus  likely  to  be 
required,  could  judge  for  himself  of  its  usefulness,  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  its  cost,  and  ascertain  where  it  could  be  procured. 

Manufacturers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  send  their  goods  on  ex- 
hibition to  such  a  place,  and  the  result  would,  I  believe,  be  found 
highly  beneficial  to  all  parties.  I  was  sorry,  therefore,  to  observe  in 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  that  the  committee,  to 
which  the  subject  was  referred,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  at 
present  advisable  to  take  any  step  in  the  matter. 

The  introduction  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  of  an  Irish  Pharmacy  Bill,  framed,  I  would 
observe,  without  consultation  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society — 
whose  interests  it  seriously  affected,  and  of  whose  political  power 
these  gentlemen  seemed  quite  unaware — has  fortunately  ended,  after 
an  infinite  amount  of  negotiation  and  agitation,  in  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Irish  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Independent,  I 
should  observe,  as  regards  ourselves,  but  most  surely  dependent  on  the 
Apothecaries*  Company  of  Ireland,  a  contingency  which  seems  not 
to  have  troubled  our  Celtic  friends  in  the  least,  and  need  not  concern 
US,  except  that  it  will,  in  all  probability,  have  an  injurious,  if  not 
destructive  influence,  on  the  future  value  of  the  title  *'  pharmaceutical 
chemist,'*  which,  after  a  weak  protest  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britian,  has  been  conceded  to  the  new  society. 
One  may  be  sure  that  the  apothecaries  will  not  put  the  examinations 
too  high ;  in  fact  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they  have  more 
than  one ;  in  which  case  it  must,  in  order  to  render  the  Act  in  any 
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way  operative,  be  of  tbe  character  of  our  Modified,  so  as  to  admit 
the  class  of  chemists  and  drnggists.  Now,  no  one  fears  an  irruption 
of  Irish  pharmaceatists ;  that  would  be  impossible  without  they  first 
passed  both  the  Preliminary  and  Minor  of  the  English  Society,  hnt 
this  may  happen  when  the  title  *'  pharmacist,"  and  its  numerous  and 
distracting  aliases,  become  of  sufficient  value ;  the  English  Minor 
examinee,  if  sufficiently  unscrupulous,  may  take  a  trip  across  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  there  obtain  the  coveted  initials  without  any 
further  tax  on  his  mental  powers.  He  perhaps  may  have  to  add  to 
them  the  initial  I.,  or  the  word  Ireland.  Those  skilful  in  arithmetic 
may  amuse  themselves  by  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  the 
British  public  to  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  title  with  and 
the  title  without  the  I.,  seeing  that  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
failed  to  see  any  distinction  between  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  We  have  saved  our  "purse'* 
and  lost  our  chance  of  soi^e  day  achieving  a  "  good  name." 

The  fourth  International  Pharmaceutical  Congress,  which  mot  at 
St.  Petersburg  shortly  after  our  last  meeting  of  Conference,  appears 
not  to  have  quite  satisfied  the  anticipations  of  Englishmen,  who,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  distinguished  for  love  of  symmetry,  method,  or  com- 
pleteness, and  consequently  are  unable  to  share  the  feeling  of  those 
who,  like  the  French,  enter  with  zest  into  minutias  that  would 
appear  to  them  but  trivial  and  troublesome.  It  is  amusing  when 
reading  the  report,  to  observe  how  tenderly  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Russian  G-ovemment  are  treated.  For  instance,  the  question 
"  Ought  women  to  be  allowed  to  practise  pharmacy  ?  "  was  withdrawn 
from  discussion  altogether.  Another  question :  "  Is  it  indispeiisahU 
that  the  chair  of  pharmacy  should  be  occupied  by  a  pharmacist  ?  " 
was  put  in  the  doubtful  form  for  the  same  reason,  although  no  one 
present  had  the  least  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  resolutions  affirm- 
ing its  desirableness  were  duly  voted.  The  discussion  of  the  limits 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  and  his  assistant  respectivelj, 
issued  in  the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  the  efi*ect  that  the  principal 
ought  to  be  held  liable  for  the  quality  of  his  drugs  and  preparations, 
and  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  either  by  himself  or  his  subordinates 
with  his  consent.  Then  commences  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  assistant,  who  is  liable  in  his  own  person  for  the  mistakes  he 
commits,  and  of  course  also  for  wilful  infractions  of  the  law.  This 
seems  very  fair,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  term  assistant 
is  not  meant  an  errand  boy,  advanced  to  a  position  at  the  counter,  hnt 
a  regularly  educated  and  examined  student  of  pharmacy. 

The  last  question  is  that  which  has  interested  us  most,  and  caused, 
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alas !  the  most  decided  feelings  of  disappointment :  **  Has  the  time 
arrived  for  the  preparation  of  an  International  Pharmacopoeia  p" 

The  previons  Congress  of  Vienna  had  somewhat  anticipated  the 
answer  to  be  given  by  requesting  the  Sooi6t^  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris 
to  prepare  a  project  for  the  work  in  qnestion,  and  accordingly  M. 
M^hn,  the  French  delegate,  presented  to  the  Congress  a  huge  manu- 
script as  the  result  of  his  labours.  This  having  been  remitted  to  a 
commission  for  examination,  in  due  time  five  propositions  were  voted ; 
the  first  of  which  declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  International  Pharmacopoeia ;  that  such  pharmacopoeia 
should  in  no  ways  suppress  national  pharmacopceias,  but  that  when 
new  editions  of  these  works  were  required,  the  general  principles  and 
directions  of  the  International  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  inserted  in 
them  without  modification.  Mr.  Sutton  estimates  the  size  of  the 
report  when  printed  at  half  that  of  the  Codes  of  1866.  The  prepara- 
tions  in  tho  Pharmacopoeia  proper,  numbering  over  300,  are  intended 
to  form  the  basis  of  every  pharmacopoeia,  and  supersede  similar  pre- 
parations of  the  same  name,  and  to  them  may,  it  seems,  be  added  the 
special  remedies  thought  necessary  by  each  individual  nation.  A 
vast  number  of  these  so-called  preparations  are  definite  chemical 
substances,  such  as  acetate  of  morphia,  acetate  of  potassium, 
acetate  of  sodium,  etc.,  etc.,  which  surely  do  not  call  for  inter- 
national interference  ;  we  are  also  to  have  international  lard,  butter 
of  cacao,  and  cane  sugar,  whilst  plasters  and  ointments  are  inserted 
by  the  score,  the  majority  of  them  being  unknown  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  Mr;  Sutton  was  not  far  out  when  he  stated  his 
opinion  *Hbat  it  would  be  at  least  twenty  years  before  the  work 
could  be  brought  to  fruition.''  But  that  is  not  what  Englishmen 
expected ;  they  wished,  as  I  believe,  that  a  general  agreement  should 
at  once  be  borne  to  as  to  the  strength  of  a  limited  number  of  the  mora 
potent  remedies,  which  might,  if  thought  desirable,  be  introduced 
into  the  national  pharmaoopoeias,  and  until  then  should  be  known 
and  recognized  as  *^  international  "  remedies.  Thus  we  should  have 
Tinct.  Opii  (Int.  Ph.),  Acid.  Hydrocy.  Dil.  (Int.  Ph.),  and  so  on. 
If  such  an  idea  could  be  carried  out  there  are  not  a  few  British 
pharmacists  who  would  at  once  arrange  a  shelf  for  the  international 
remedies.  The  principles  upon  which  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  future  pharmacopoeia  should  be  constructed  are  such  as  will 
meet  with  a  very  general  assent.  They  are  as  follow : — The  use  of 
tbe  I^tin  language,  the  decimal  system,  uniform  system  of  nomen- 
clature, conciseness  of  description,  indication  of  the  minimum  of 
active  principles  for  eacb  poisonous   drug,  simplicity,  as   far  as 
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possible,  in  the  compositioii  of  galenicals,  indication  of  the  maxima 
of  impurities  to  be  tolerated  in  chemicals. 

It  may  be  taken,  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  conrse  that  the  indica- 
tion of  extreme  doses  will  be  made  compulsory  on  the  prescriber,  as 
is  the  case  now  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  is  mnch  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  action  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Conference  last 
year  has  hitherto  been  fruitless,  mnch  to  the  annoyance  and  discom- 
fort of  both  dispensers  and  prescribers,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  the  danger  of  patients— not  so  much  of  their  getting  a  poisonons 
dose  as  of  their  getting  a  safe  one,  and  less'  than  the  prescriber  in- 
tended. We  mnst  not  give  np  the  idea,  however,  bnt  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  urge  it  forcibly 
upon  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  upon  the  Government  if 
necessary. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  fear  that  the  Fourth  International  Pharma- 
ceutical Congress  has,  by  entering  too  fully  into  minutisa,  attempting 
in  fact,  too  much,  postponed  indefinitely  the  achievement  of  the 
universal  pharmacopoeia.  It  still  may  fall  back  as  a  last  resource 
on  the  amusing  proposition  of  some  of  its  members,  and  by  tbe 
fusion  of  the  French  and  German  pharmacopoeias  hope  for  a  good 
result! 

The  numerous  reaumSs  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  year  to  be 
found  in  various  publications,  and  notably  in  our  own  YecMr-Bool, 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  work  relating  to  pharmacy ;  indeed  it  would  be  « 
work  of  supererogation  to  indicate  another  royal  road  to  tbat 
branch  of  knowledge.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  refe^ 
ring  to  some  few  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  and  discoveries  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  since  our  last  meeting. 

It  may,  I  think,  with  truth  be  said  that  we  have  had  during  the 
past  year  an  unusual  number  of  additions  made  to  our  list  of  drugs. 
and  that  not  a  few  of  them  seem  destined  to  take  a  more  permanent 
place  in  the  practice  of  medicine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great 
bulk  of  new  remedies,  which  although  vaunted  highly  by  their 
discoverers  or  promoters,  enjoy,  as  a  rule,  but  a  short-lived  popu- 
larity, and  fail  to  justify  their  pretensions  to  supersede  the  better 
known  and  trusted  remedies  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
time  of  Dioscorides. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  drug  to  find  its  way  into  a  pharmacj, 
more  difficult  still  for  it  to  achieve  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
national  pharmacopoeia,  most  difficult  of  all  for  it  to  engage  tbe 
attention  of  the  ordinary  apothecary,  and  take  a  place  in  his  list  of 
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"  good  things."     Yet  this  crowning  dignity  may  with  safety  be 
prophesied  of  jaborandi,  salicylic  acid,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

The  extended  commerce  of  this  conntry,  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous colonies,  the  propensity  for  foreign  travel  that  characterizes  the 
Englishman,  conduce  to  bring  to  our  markets  a  greater  number 
probably  of  new  productions,  vegetable  and  mineral,  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  whole  world  beside. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  of  these  novelties  fail  to  excite  a 
due  degree  of  attention,  are  never  tested  with  scientific  accuracy, 
and  so  fail  to  achieve  the  position  they  deserve.  Others,  again,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  are  puflfed  inordinately,  and,  having " 
thus  obtained  a  spurious  currency,  are  finally  abandoned  as  worth- 
less. Condurango  is  an  example  that  will  occur  to  every  one,  of  a 
remedy  thrust  without  any  justification  of  merit  upon  the  attention 
of  the  medical  faculty ;  raising,  it  is  to  be  feared,  false  hopes  in  the 
breasts  of  the  afflicted,  and  causing  the  loss  of  valuable  time  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Were  it  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  phy- 
Biologists  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  action  of  new  remedies  as 
soon  as  introduced,  a  vast  amount  of  good  might  be  effected,  char- 
latanry would  be  exposed,  and  an  end  summarily  put  to  the  false 
pretensions  of  unscrupulous  speculators,  to  whom  not  even  disease 
is  sacred. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  hopeless  to  expect  to  find  in  the  ranks  of  hard- 
worked  medical  men  experimenters  able  and  willing  to  cope  with 
the  great  amount  of  thi&  kind  of  work  which  may  be  said  to  be  daily 
and  hourly  accumulating.  Take  such  a  series  of  investigations  as 
those  of  Wright  on  the  Alkaloids,  where,  in  a  single  page,  we  may 
find  described  perhaps  half  a  dozen  bodies  of  definite  composition, 
distinctive  crystalline  form,  and  endowed  with  potencies  difiering 
both  in  kind  and  degree  each  from  the  others.  What  proportion 
of  substances  such  as  these  are  adequately  tested,  how  many  are  not 
tested  at  all,  possibly  to  the  great  loss  of  medical  science !  Parlia- 
ment has  more  than  once  voted  £2000  to  defray  the  cost  of  investi- 
gating the  sources  of  certain  diseases  of  an  infectious  character,  and 
it  would,  I  think,  not  be  amiss  to  ask  it  to  supplement  the  grant 
in  future  years  with  another  £2000  to  defmy  the  cost  oi  the  phy- 
siological testing  of  new  remedies  proposed  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  generally.  The  appointment  of  such  a  commission  would 
also  enable  one  at  once  to  grapple  with  that  monster  evil,  the  un- 
restricted sale  of  the  so-called  patent  medicines.  Patent  they  are 
not,  they  are  the  reverse  of  it — secret.     I  would  make  thean  in  fact 
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what  they  are  in  name ;  their  composition  should  be  divalged  t^ 
the  commission,  and  some  control  thereupon  exercised  upon  the 
publication  of  advertisements  respecting  them.  It  would  not,  cf 
course,  do  to  endorse  puffs  of  any  kind,  but  the  power  of  preventing 
the  more  scandalous  and  destructive  of  the  lies  from  beiog  obtmdci 
on  one's  attention  from  every  hoarding  and  almost  every  publicatiou 
should  be  vested  in  some  one.  Care  for  the  public  health  demaad^ 
some  interference ;  for  example,  with  the  sale  of  certain  hair  re- 
storers, which,  vaunted  as  not  being  dyes,  and  uninjurious,  are  foand 
when  chemically  examined  to  contain  poisonous  oombinations  ot 
lead.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  chemist  or  a  doctor  who  could 
not  adduce  from  his  own  experience  instances  of  their  poisonoas 
action  on  the  persons  of  their  customers  or  patients.  Another 
glaring  instance  is  that  of  the  '^  sure  cure  for  the  opium  habit,*'— 
it  was  found  to  contain  per  dose  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia, 
to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject 
further  than  to  suggest  the  patent  medicine  question  as  a  hopefal 
one  for  any  member  of  parliament  in  want  of  a  hobby  to  get  astride 
upon. 

Jaborandi,  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by  Dr. 
Coutinho,  of  Pemambuco,  deserves  certainly  the  premier  place 
among  the  new  remedies  of  the  year.  Rarely  has  it  happened  that 
so  much  attention  has  been  lavished  on  a  new  product,  whether  of 
vegetable  or  mineral  origin ;  this  being  probably  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely marked  character  of  its  action,  and  the  fact  that  it  came 
opportunely  to  supply  the  want  long  felt  of  a  direct  acting  and 
trustworthy  sudorific. 

Its  name,  a  most  barbarous  one,  is  applied  in  its  native  countrj, 
Brazil,  to  a  class  of  remedies  possessed  of  sudorific,  stimulant,  and 
sialogogue  properties,  hence  the  difiQculty  experienced  at  first  by 
b  )tanists  in  determining  the  true  source  of  the  remedy,  a  difficalty 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  and  twigs,  of  which  the  first 
importations  consisted,  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
examination.  M.  Qubler  was,  however,  enabled  to  decide  at  onoe 
against  their  piperaceous  origin  (though  it  is  certain  that  that  order 
furnishes  some  of  the  plants  to  which  the  name  jaborandi  has  been 
applied),  and,  assisted  by  M.  Baillon,  assigned  them  to  the  Butaoee— 
to  Pilocarpus  pennati/olius,  -  Several  botanists  in  this  country  also 
carefully  examined  them,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  Pharmaceatical 
Society*s  Museum,  having  fortunately  obtained  fruit-bearing  speci- 
mens, was  enabled  authoritatively  to  state  that  the  plant  was 
rutaceoui,  and  of  the  genus  Pilocarpus.    A3  to  the  species,  it  was 
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thought  premature  to  attempt  its  identification  before  the  receipt  of 
well  anthenticated  gpecimens  of  the  flowers. 

As  chemists,  we  of  course  hare  little  to  do  with  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs,  except  when  regarded  as  an  aid,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one  it  often  is,  to  identification  of  species  or  determination 
of  qualitj,  jet  one  cannot  omit  referring  to  Mr.  Martindal'e's  bold 
erpeiiment  upon  himself,  and  the  interesting  account  of  the  result 
which  he  sent  to  the  FhartnaeeuUciH  Journal.  The  subject  has  been 
praoticallj  exhausted  bj  the  labours  of  Dr.  Ringer  in  this  country 
and  Professor  Onbler  in  France. 

The  chemists  were  not  slow  to  perceive  nor  backward  in  working 
the  new  field  of  inquiry  opened  to  them.  In  January,  1875,  Parodi 
commnnicated  to  the  Bevieta  FarmaeetUica  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  jaborandi  used  by  the  natiyes  of  Paraguay.  From  the  leaves 
and  spikes  of  this  plant  he  succeeded  in  extracting  an  alkaloid  oi 
feeble  basic  properties  which  he,  using  his  right  as  a  discoverer, 
named  jaborandine.  It  was  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals  belonging 
to  the  rhombic  system,  and  in  sufficient  state  of  purity,  it  seems,  to 
justify  its  combustion  and  the  adoption  of  the  formula  C^q  H^g  N^  0^. 
From  the  description  which  he  supplies  of  the  plant  he  used,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  employ  true  jaborandi,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  but  a  species  of  Fiper,  It  is  therefore  unfortunate  scientifi- 
cally that  he  should  have  chosen  for  its  alkaloid  the  name  he  did ; 
en  the  other  hand  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  in  consequence  of 
his  mistake  our  ears  will  be  spared  the  infliction  of  a  word  eminently 
cacophonous.  In  March,  M.  Byasson  submitted  to  treatment  a  sam- 
ple of  the  true  drug  obtained  from  the  fountain-head,  Dr.  Coutinho, 
and  obtained  therefrom  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  of  alkaloidal 
character,  possessing  the  characteristic  activity  of  the  parent  drug. 
He  described  it  as  a  liquid,  viscid,  aromatic  alkaloid,  having  an 
acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  capable,  like  nicotine,  of  being  carried 
over  with  water  by  distillation.  He  called  it  jaborandine,  but  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  prior  adoption  of  that  name  by  Parodi,  he 
was  scarcely  justified  in  giving  a  name  at  all  to  a  substance  so  ill- 
defined  and  of  which  he  could  tell  so  little,  either  of  its  physical  or 
chemical  characters. 

In  May,  Mr.  Qerrard,  indicated  a  simple  method  of  extracting 
from  jaborandi  an  alkaloid  which,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Holmes' 
^vioe,  he  named  pilocarpine,  and  in  June  he  was  enabled  to  announce 
the  crystallization  of  its  nitrate  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  deter- 
minatbn  of  its  more  important  reactions,  and  to  fix  its  dose  at  half 
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a  grain  as  a  medium  quantity.  Prof.  Attfield  will  I  hope  be  able  to 
give  us  the  rational  formula  of  this  substanoe,  derived  from  combos- 
tions,  whioh  I  understand  he  has  undertaken  to  perform. 

English  pharmacists  will  then  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
share  taken  hy  them  in  the  elucidation  of  the  interesting  problems 
connected  wii^  the  introduction  of  jaborandi.  Of  course  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  further  experiment.  In  all  probability  more  than 
one  alkaloid  is  present,  and  it  might  be  discovered  that  the  sialogogne 
and  sudorific  properties  are  resident  in  distinct  substances.  Should 
this  be  the  case  it  would  be  most  fortunate,  as  the  simultaneous 
production  of  extreme  salivation  and  perspiration  seems  to  be  the 
amari  aliquid  of  the  administration  of  the  new  drug. 

The  Brazilian  drugs  recently  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  by  Messrs.  Cyriax  Sd  Farries,.  and  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  contain  among  them  several  that  seem  to  call  for  further 
inquiry  and  examination  on  the  part  of  pharmacists.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  South  America^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  most  destructive  diseases,  is  endeavouring  to  balance  the  aocount 
by  providing  the  means  of  effecting  their  cure. 

The  statement  respecting  butea,  "  that  it  contains  a  basic  substance 
which,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  white  almost  like  that  of 
cinchona,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  iu  great  quantities  to  adulterate 
quinine,"  deserves  to  be  taken  note  of,  though  one  part  of  it  seems 
highly  improbable. 

Erva  de  rate,  a  cinchonaceous  plant  used  in  Brazil  for  killing 
rats  and  mice,  exerts,  it  is  said,  on  the  heart  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  digitalis.  This  statement  certainly  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion ;  should  the  action  not  be  identical,  probably  it  is  only  similar, 
it  might  furnish  another  means  of  alleviating  a  class  of  disease  of  a 
peculiarly  painful  and  hitherto  intractable  character. 

To  Dr.  Fayrer,  of  Calcutta,  is  mainly  due  the  introduction  to 
European  medical  practice  of  Qoa  powder,  called  also  Bahia  powder 
and  araroba  powder,  a  potent  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseased- 
herpes  circinatus,  chloasma,  etc.  This,  too,  has  a  Brazilian  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  export  from  Bahia  to  Goa, 
when  both  were  Portuguese  colonies.  Its  origin  long  remained  a 
profound  secret,  and  its  employment  was  confined  to  those  irr^folar 
practitioners  of  medicine  whose  nntrammeled  intellects  have  so  often 
opened  a  path  for  the  more  staid  and  methodical  practitioners  of  the 
schools.  Dr.  J.  F.  da  Silva  Lima  has  traced  the  substance  from  its 
place  of  production  to  its  place  of  sale,  and  made  evident  the  hd 
that  the  Qoa,  Bahia,  and  araroba  powders  are  one  and  the  same, 
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and  tHe  produoe  of  a  legaaunonB  plant  growing  in  Bahia,  where 
several  species  of  it  are  to  be  fouad»  all,  with  characteristic  Brazilian 
indifierenoe,  called  by  the  same  name,  '*  araroba,"  or  tawny-coloored. 
Some  plants  of  araroba  are  now,  thanks  to  Dr.   da  Silva  Lima, 
growing  in  the  Eojal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  botanists  will  be  able  probably  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  trae  sooroe  of  this  interesting  remedy. 
Professor  Attfield,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  North 
British  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
scribed fully  the  chemical  characters  of  the  pure  powder  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  David  Kemp,  of  Bombay,  by  whom  it  had  been  christened, 
with  the  view  to  doing  away  with  troublesome  synonyms,  chrysarobin. 
The  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  a  most  patient  and  Me 
analysis  is  this,  that  chrysarobin  contains  from  80  to  84  per  cent,  of 
pure  chrysophanic  acid.     This  acid,  long  known  as  a  constituent  of 
rhubarb  roots,  Pcmadia  parieiina^  and  perhaps  also  senna  leaves, 
had  never  been  suspected  of  possessing  powers  such  as  now  it  must 
be  credited  with.     Should  the  price  of  chrysarobin  ever  become 
disproportionately  high,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  revert  to  its 
active  principle  derived  from  well-known  and  native  sources ;  but 
that  contingency  seems  remote^  as,  according  to  Dr.  da  Silva  Lima, 
it  is  obtainable  in  Brazil  in  any  reasonable  quantity.     Possibly  its 
wonderful  properties  as  a  dyeing  material  may  eventually  be  made 
use  of.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  paper 
on  the  identity  of  Goa  and  araroba  powders,  that  dock-root  a  well- 
known  but  poor  source  of  chrysophanic  acid,  was  used  in  the  time 
of  Gerrard  for  the  treatment  of  certain  skin  diseases,  and  Professor 
Bentley  affirms  that  it  is  still  used  in  Sweden  for  scurvy,  and  in 
many  cutaneous  disorders. 

Guijun  balsam,  a  fluid  oleoresin,  attained  by  incisions  of  the  bark 

of  Bvpterocarpus  Icevisy  has  until  recently  been  regarded  solely  as  an 

object  of  suspicion  and  a  possible  adulterant  of  copaiba.     It  now  is 

in  a  fair  way  of  being  recognized  as  a  most  valuable  agent  in  the 

treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  especially  of  that  most  horrible  one, 

leprosy.     Dr.  Dougall,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Indian  government, 

^rst  conceived  the  idea  of  so  employing  it,  and  having  observed 

decided  mitigation  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  cases  first  experi- 

niented  upon,  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  a  series  of  trials  of 

the  remedy  at  the  Haddo  Leprous  Hospital,  Andaman  Islands.     In 

his  report  to  government  he  gives  details  of  the  remarkable  results 

of  the  treatment,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  doctor  has  hit  upon  a 

most  valuable  agent,  which  renders  tractable   a  most  loathsome 
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disease,  tfaafc  hitherto  has  defied  human  efforts  at  removal,  and  it 
may  almost  be  said  of  alleviation.  The  balsam  emnlsed  with  lime 
water  is  given  to  the  extent  of  twelve  drams  daily,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  body  is  anointed  with  a  similar  emulsion  night  and 
morning.  The  Indian  government  attaches  so  much  importance  t  > 
the  discovery,  that  it  has  instmcted  the  keeper  of  medical  stores  al 
Calcutta  to  collect  a  large  supply  of  the  balsam,  for  distribution 
wherever  competent  persons  can  be  found  to  administer  and  report 
upon  it.  The  issue  of  these  reports  will  be  awaited  with  interest, 
more  especially  since  the  balsam  has  been  found  by  so  trust  worth/ 
an  observer  as  Erasmus  Wilson  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  of  equally  painful  character  affecting  Hot 
Majesty's  European  subjects,  vie.,  cancer. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  Kolbe  and  Lautermapn  demonstrateil 
the  possibility  of  preparing  from  carbolic  acid  the  then  little 
esteemed  salicylic  acid.  The  process  adopted  was  one  suggested  by 
Wanklyn,  who  in  the  same  year  discovered  that  when  carbonic  sciJ 
was  passed  into  sodium-ethyl,  propionate  of  soda  was  formed;  and 
similarly  when  sodium-methyl  was  used  instead  of  sodium-etbyl, 
acetate  of  soda  was  the  result.  More  recently  the  reaction  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Kolbe,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  acid  at 
a  cheap  rate  for  the  economical  uses  which  Professor  Kolbe  was  the 
first  to  recognize  in  it.  He  imagined  that,  seeing  their  easy  converti- 
bility, the  two  acids,  carbolic  and  salicylic,  might  probably  be  en- 
dowed with  similar  physiological  properties,  and  that  idea  he  has  sino) 
fully  demonstrated  the  truth  of  by  experiment.  As  an  antiseptic, 
salicylic  acid  is  a  formidable  rival  to  carbolic  acid,  preventing  and 
destroying  with  equal  certainty  the  action  of  both  organised  and 
inorganized  ferments.  Thus,  it  destroys  the  activity  of  the  alcobolic 
ferment  in  saccharine  flnids,  and  the  ammoniacal  ferment  in  solo- 
tions  of  urea,  whilst  it  equally  prevents  the  decomposing  action  ol 
emulsin  on  amygdalin,  and  of  synaptase  on  myronic  acid.  It« 
power  as  an  antiseptic  when  used  instead  of  carbolic  acid  for  tbo 
dressing  of  wounds,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lister  to  be  scarcely  eqnal 
to  that  of  the  latter  substance.  This  inferiority  possibly  depends 
on  its  less  volatility,  which,  whilst  offering  the  advantage  of  absence 
of  disagreeable  smell,  entails  the  disadvantage  of  limiting  serionsly 
its  action  on  the  atmoFphere  surrounding  the  diseased  surface.  Oij 
this  account  we  may  expect  that  as  a  general  disinfectant  carbolit 
acid  will  continue  to  hold  its  ground  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  it? 
extremely  poisonous  character,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  now  and  tiieu 
reminded  painfully  by  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  life  through  its  acci» 
dental  administration. 
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Salioylio  acid,  on  the  confcrarj,  is  comparatively  innocnons,  and 
being  a  solid  does  not  invite  the  attention  of  drinkers  and  others,  too 
apt  to  conclnde  that  a  carefnlly  hidden  bottle  must  conceal  some- 
thing nice.  The  antiseptic  action  of  salicylic  acid  is  not  shared 
with  its  salts,  so  that  when  the  saturation  of  the  acid  accidentally 
occnrs  through  the  evolution  of  ammonia  generated  by  pntrefiaction, 
its  utility  ceases,  or  at  least  is  suspended  until  the  'addition  of  an 
acid  sets  it  free  again.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
non-poisonous  nature  of  salicylic  acid,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
recommended  to  be  added  in  minute  quantities  to  the  water  in  which 
leeches  are  preserved.  It  is  said  that  their  mortality  is  in  that  way 
very  much  lessened.  The  future  of  salicylic  acid  seems  to  point 
rather  in  the  direction  of  internal  than  external  applications.  It 
has  been  suggested  as  likely  to  be  a  potent  remedy  in  diseases  of 
zymotic  character;  perhaps  its  exhibition  in  conjunction  with 
salphurous  acid,  would  be  more  beneficial  than  when  given  alone, 
as  the  Sulphurous  acid  would  not  only  directly  assist  it,  but  by  pre- 
venting its  neutralization,  conduce  to  the  permanence  of  its  action. 
Mr.  John  Williams,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  exhibited  oil  of  wintergreen  (salicylate  of  methyl)  prepared 
from  the  artificial  acid,  and  possessing  perfectly  the  taste  and  odour 
of  the  oil  yielded  by  the  plant  on  distillation.  The  methylic  element 
was  probably  obtained  in  the  usual  way  from  wood  spirit,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  prepare  this  from  purely  inorganic 
Bourcee  as  Berthelot  pointed  out  some  years  ago. 

Salicylic  acid  is  now  quoted  in  the  price  lists  at  S$.  per  oz.  for 
^he  natural  product;  2$,  per  oz.  for  the  artificial. 

In  October,  1871,  Dr.  Broughton,  of  Ootacamund,  presented  to 
the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  very  pure  and  interest- 
ing gpecimen  of  carbolic  acid,  derived  indirectly  from  the  essential 
oil  of  Andromeda  LescheTumltii,  a  plant  that  grows  in  inexhaustible 
prof  nsion  on  the  Neilgherrie  Hills*  This  oil  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  wintergreen,  and  consists  almost  wholly  of  salicylate  of 
methyl.  The  production  of  carbolic  acid  is  eflfected  by  first  saponi- 
fying the  oil  with  potash,  then  adding  a  mineral  acid  which  precipi- 
tates the  salicylic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  finally  distilling  the 
^^J  acid  with  lime  and  sand.  The  result  is  pure  carbolic  acid 
which  crystallizes  at  once  on  reaching  the  receiver.  Dr.  Broughton 
calculates  that  by  pursuing  this  method,  pure  carbolic  acid  could  be 
pfodnced  at  from  ^ve  to  seven  shillings  per  pound.  It  is  obvious 
that  by  dispensing  with  the  last  operation,  and  stopping  at  salicylic 
*cid,  that  acid  could  be  rendered  at  a  price  considerably  less  than 
the  figures  I  have  quoted — possibly  at  4:8.  per  lb.     Here  then  is  a 
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hopeful  soorce  of  a  cheap  and  pore  supply  of  this  valaable  drag. 
I  have  written  to  Dr.  Bronghton  with  reference  to  it,  and  hope  to 
have  in  time  for  this  Conference,  a  note  from  him  respecting^  it 
Dr.  de  Yrij  has  also  pointed  out  a  new  source  of  oil  of  winteigreen 
— OauUheria  punctata,  a  plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Java, 
and  yielding  on  distillation  as  much  as  1*15  per  cent,  of  crude  oil 
This  might  possibly  be  similarly  utilized. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  who  has  so  often  contributed  to  our  transac- 
tions, recently  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  an  important  paper 
on  a  physical  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  viz.,  the  graduation  of 
thermometers.  The  scale  adopted  by  Fahrenheit  seems  to  be  purelj 
arbiti*ary,  unless,  indeed,  he  fancied  some  connection  to  exist 
between  the  interval  between  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of 
water,  and  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  semicircle.  Such  an  ide& 
would  not  seem  absurd  150  years  ago.  His  assumption  that  no 
lower  temperature  than  that  caused  by  mixing  ice  and  salt  coold 
be  produced,  was  of  course  incorrect,  and  why  he  numbered  3:2 
degrees  between  that,  his  zero,  and  the  melting  of  ice  is  not 
apparent.  However,  his  mode  of  g^raduating  held  its  ground  until 
the  introduction  of  the  centigrade  method,  which  divided  tbe 
interval  between  the  boiling  and  melting  points  into  100  de- 
grees, and  started  from  the  latter  point  as  zero.  The  division 
was  certainly  decimal,  if  that  be  an  advantage,  but  beyond  that 
the  only  real  improvement  was  the  establishing  the  fact  that  all 
minus  numbers  represented  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand  it  entailed  the  disadvantage  of  length- 
ening the  degree  and  necessitating  the  frequent  use  of  fractional 
numbers. 

It  was  the  consideration  of  these  inconveniences  that  first  induced 
Mr.  Williams  to  think  of  a  remedy,  which  he  found  in  taking  for 
his  scale  the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of 
mercury,  and  dividing  it  into  1000  degrees.  Hence  the  name  he 
has  given  it,  the  milligrade. 

According  to  Dulong  and  Petit,  mercury  boils  at  860^0.,  and 
freezes  at  -  39-44*'  C.  The  interval  is  therefore  nearly  400'  C. 
Probably  this  number  is  quite  as  accurate  as  399*44° — it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  either  is  absolutely  exact.  The  whole  number  being 
adopted,  it  follows  that  2^  degrees  milhgrade  equal  1  degree  centi- 
grade. The  following  curious  results  are  obtained  on  carrying  ont 
the  necessary  calculations.  The  freezing  point  of  watir  is  100°  H.; 
the  boiling  point,  360°  M. ;  the  interval,  250°  M.,  being  just  one- 
fourth  of  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
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meronrj.  This  last  coincidence  Had  not,  I  belieye,  been  noticed 
before,  bat  it  wonld,  of  coarse,  be  the  same  for  any  graduation 
whatever.  Beaaol  melts  at  100^  M.,  boils  at  300""  M.  Nordhaasen 
solphonc  add  melts  at  lOO"*  M.,  boils  at  200''  M.  Bihjdrated  sal- 
pharic  acid  melts  at  122*5''  M.,  boils  at  622*5''  M.,  the  interval  being 
exactly  500°  M. 

Many  of  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  those  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  etc., have  intervals  between  their  melting  and  boiling  points 
which  appear  to  have  some  simple  relation  to  the  interval  between 
the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  mercary.  However  its  chief  merit 
is  practical  utility,  independent  of  all  theoretic  considerations, 
— the  shortening  of  the  degree,  thereby  lessening  the  frequency  of 
the  employment  of  fractional  numbers,  and  the  abolition  for  all 
temperatures  above  that  of  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  of  minus 
nombers.  It  would  be  too  sanguine  to  expect  the  milligrade  to 
sapersede  the  centigrade  in  our  day,  but  that  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  conception  and  much  of  interest  in  the  resalts  cannot  be 
questioned. 

M.  Nativelle,  who  discovered  in  1872  a  method  of  preparing  from 
tho  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea  a  crystalline  sabstance  possessing 
the  physiological  properties  of  the  plant,  and  which  he  named  digi- 
talin,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  lately  in  the  defence  of  his  position. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Ohim,y  he  repels 
the  attack  of  M.  Kossmann  who  had  re-asserted  his  belief  that  the 
true  active  principle  of  foxglove  is  an  amorphous  body,  and  affirmed 
that  M.  Nativelle's  digitalin  was  a  product  of  change,  such  as  might 
take  place,  sach  is  the  instability  of  the  true  digitalin,  either  inside  or 
outside  the  plant.  To  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
results  described  by  Nativelle,  Kossmann,  HomoUe,  Walz,  and 
Schmiederberg  would  occupy  much  longer  time  than  I  could 
<ieTote  to  this  subject.  Probably  not  less  than  a  dozen  definite 
principles,  if  one  could  believe  their  discoverers,  would  have  to 
^  examined.  Certain  it  is  one  could  not  find  digits  enough  to 
count  them  upon,  and  moreover  the  greater  number  of  them  seem 
possessed  of  toxic  properties.  Schmiederberg's  last  announcement, 
<^gitoxin,  is  so  poisonous  that  he  doubts  whether  it  is  fit  for  medi- 
eval use.  It  moreover  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  in  that 
^^pect  agreeing  with  the  digitalin  of  Nativelle,  which  Schmieder- 
berg declares  to  be  a  mixture  of  digitoxin  and  paradigitogenin. 
^uyhow  Nativelle  was  the  first  to  produce  and  exhibit  a  crystallino 
principle  derived  from  foxglove,  and  representing  with  tolerable 
exactness  its  physiological  action,  and  while  such  can  be  obtained  of 
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constant  composition  and  definite  form,  that  assuredly  is  the  article 
that  oQght  to  be  employed,  and  not  an  amorphons  substance  possess- 
ing no  definite  characters  by  which  it  might  be  recognized.  Doubt- 
less the  more  complex  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  extremely  prone 
to  alteration,  and  until  we  know  more  of  the  true  constitution  of 
that  class  of  bodies,  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  decide  as  to  which 
is  the  mother  substance  of  such  series  as  are  met  with  in  foxglove, 
aeon ite,  or  cinchona.  This  Conference  has  already  made  a  money  Tote 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  aconite  mystery,  and  will  probably 
be  asked  for  a  second  grant,  but  it  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  more  usefully  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  exact  chemioftl 
position  occupied  by  one  or  two  of  the  more  stable  alkaloids.  It 
doubtless  is  very  interesting  to  ring  the  changes  upon  such  a  substance 
as  morphia,  bat  this  might  go  on  for  ever,  and  I  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  up  to  this  time  any  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  arrived 
at,  on  what  may  be  termed  the  previous  question, — what  is  an  alka- 
loid ? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  this  imperfect  notice  of  tbe 
science  of  the  year  to  a  great  length,  but  experience  warns  us  not  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  the  preliminaries  of  our  Conference.  I  had 
intended  giving  a  rSmmS  of  the  very  interesting  controversy  on  the 
question  of  ferments,  of  which  the  last  word  was  spoken  by  Pastenr, 
in  April  of  this  year.  The  debate  was  sustained  during  a  number 
of  years  by  such  men  as  Pasteur,  the  author  of  the  modem  theorjof 
ferments ;  Fremy,  his  chief,  and  not  altogether  ingenuous,  opponent; 
Dumas,  Liebig,  Berthelot,  Bechamp,  Lechartier,  and  Bellamy,  and 
therefore  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  But  the  mass  of  materials 
collected  could  not  be  reduced  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  for  the 
introduction  of  other  subjects  of  more  immediate  importance. 

I,  therefore,  reluctantly  pass  on  to  the  least  agreeable  part  of  mj 
task,  the  record  of  the  loss  wo  have  sustained  by  death  during  the 
year.  And  that  loss,  I  refer  to  that  06  one  only,  is  truly  enormous, 
and  I  fear  irreparable.  In  the  later  numbers  of  the  issue  of  the 
Pharm,  Joum,  (of  March  27),  appeared  a  short  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Daniel  Haubury,  and  such  was  the  reluctance  to 
believe  news  so  disastrous,  that  it  was,  I  believe,  very  generallj 
discredited  as  too  bad  to  be  true.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact. 
Daniel  Hanbury,  facile  prinoeps  of  British  pharmacologists,  had  died 
on  the  24th,  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  very  plenitude 
of  his  powers,  and  height  of  usefulness.  His  friends  had  looked 
forward  confidently  to  the  time,  assuredly,  as  they  thought,  not  far 
distant,  when  he  would  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief  authority  on 
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draga  in  Europe,  bafc  thafc  was  nok  to  be.    The  fat&l  hour  had  strack, 
he  had  joined  the  ranks  of  **  those  other  living  called  the  dead,"  and 
as  if  to  show  the  yanity  of  earthly  things,  the  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge which  his  active  mind  had  accnmalated  were  at  once  lost  to 
his  friends  and  the  world.     It  was  this  sense  of  loss,  a  selfish  one  I 
adniit,  that  at  first  overbore  every  other  feeling.  One  could  not  help 
asking  the  question.  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?     Who  is  there 
left  to  whom  the  perplexed  student  can  appeal  with  certainty  of  a 
coarteous  reply,  and  an  indication  where  recondite  information  is  to 
be  found  P     The  marvellous  knowledge  of  books  he  possessed  and 
his  methodical  way  of  conducting  his  reading  of  them,  made    his 
friendship,  in  that  respect,  invaluable.     Able  and  willing  as  he  was 
to  communicate  information,  he  was  not  above  taking  the  opinion 
of  those  he  considered  better  informed  on  special  subjects  than  him- 
self.   The  consciousness  of  ponrer  did  not  inflate  his  vanity ;  he  was 
to  the  last,  when  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  and  Linneau  Societies,  as 
accessible  as  when  he  worked  as  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Pharmacentical  Society.   The  scientific  journals  of  this  country,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Linnean  Societies,  con- 
tain abundant  evidence  of  his  painstaking  assiduity  and  conscien- 
tious use  of  liuental  powers  of  a  high  order.    Most  fortunately  for 
us  and  for  his  own  fame,  he  had  in  Uie  previous  year,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend.  Professor  Fliickiger,  completed  the  *'  Pharmacogra- 
phia,"  which  will  ever  remain  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory. 
Without  wishing  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  merit  of  his  colla- 
borator, it  is  evident  that  the  work  was  very  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hanbury's  researches,  and  especially  to  the  correspondence  he 
had  established  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  solving  so  many  pharmacological  mysteries.     Not 
a  few  young  men  now  occupying  positions  of  importance  owe  their 
saooess  in  life  to  his  kindly  help  and  wise  counsel ;  but  these  cases 
though  not  rare,  were  rarely  heard  of.    In  hi^  acts  of  charity  he 
observed  strictly  the  injunction  —let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth. 

As  President  of  this  Conference,  Mr.  Hanbury  achieved  a  success 
that  will  not  again  in  all  probability  be  equalled.  As  a  contributor 
to  its  proceedings,  and  to  the  discussions  arising  therefrom,  his  aid 
"was  invaluable.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  unrivalled,  as  he 
could  generally  manage  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  and  those  not 
hastily  put  forward,  either  to  give  himself  or  elicit  from  others  the 
information  that  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  before  the  meeting. 
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His  work  as  a  member  of  the  Pharmacentical  Council  and  as  an 
examiner  I  need  not  refer  to  here,  except  in  order  to  express  a  hope 
that  his  services  will  secure  him  a  place  in  the  Walhalla  of  pharma- 
ceutical worthies  by  the  side  of  his  predecessor,  William  Allen. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Mr.  C.  Boobne  said :  We  have 
all  listened  wilh  deep  interest  to  the  address  which  our  President 
has  just  read  to  us.  It  is  one  full  of  useful  information,  and  it  shows 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  research.  There  is  a  point  touched  upon 
in  the  address  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  the  importance  of  it 
was  impressed  upon  me  as  a  young  man  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  my  apprenticeship.  I  am  referring  to  what  the  President 
said  about  prescriptions  of  extreme  doses.  When  I  was  an  appren- 
tice I  was  required  to  dispense  prescriptions,  and  those  of  some  care- 
less  prescribers.  One  day  I  was  called  upon  to  dispense  three  drachms 
of  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  and  on  reference  to  the  prescriber, 
it  turned  out  that  it  should  be  the  liquor.  Some  time  afterwards, 
while  yet  a  raw  recruit,  I  was  left  in  charge  of  a  business  while  the 
master  took  an  excursion  into  the  country.  I  remember  being  called 
up  at  three  o'clock  one  morning,  when  a  prescription  was  brought  to 
me  to  dispense.  It  included  three  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 
I  felt  great  difficulty  about  it.  The  prescription  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  gentleman's  servant ;  he  could  tell  me  nothing  more  than  that 
his  master  was  ill ;  he  could  not  tell  me  who  wrote  the  prescription. 
After  some  consideration  I  did  what  I  do  not  mean  to  justify,  I  put 
in  two  grains.  I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  with  lively  apprehen- 
sions of  a  coroner's  inquest ;  for  I  might  have  killed  the  gentleman 
by  giving  him  too  much,  or  I  might  have  defeated  an  effort  to  save 
his  life  by  not  giving  him  enough.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
medical  man  intended  it  to  be  three  grains,  because  it  happened  to  be 
a  case  of  delirium  tremens.  If  there  had  been  opposite  to  the  doubtful 
line  a  note  of  admiration,  or  something  to  indicate  that  the  apparently 
extreme  dose  of  three  grains  was  really  meant,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  my  own  mind  as  a  young  dispenser.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  assurance  the  pharmacist  is  often  placed  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  and 
interesting  address. 

Mr.  YouNQ  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  they  were  all  indebted 
to  Mr.  Groves  for  the  admirable  remmS  of  various  matters  embodied 
in  his  address.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  treat  the  topics  of  the 
year  with  such  freshness  as  to  command  the  attention  of  such  a 
meeting  as  the  Conference.     There  was  something  sad  and  mys- 
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terions  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  whose  hairs  were  grey  shonld 
be  called  apon  to  listen  to  an  elegy  on  their  deceased  &iend  Daniel 
Hanbary.  The  president  was  well  fitted  to  do  jostioe  to  his  memory, 
and  they  had  been  gratified  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  described 
their  deceased  friend's  character. 

Mr.  Stoddart  pat  the  question,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Pbesioent  responded,  and  said  he  was  very  mnch  obliged  for 
the  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  interest  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Hills  rose  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  in  reference  to  a 
subject  touched  npon  by  the  President,  viz.,  the  papers  which  were 
read  at  evening  meetings  of  the  Fharmacentical  Society.     He  ad* 
mitted  the  Society  might  not  have  seoored  so  many  g^ood  papers  as 
those  read  at  the  Conference ;  but  that  was  the  fanlt  of  the  friends 
who  did  not  offer  such  papers  to  the  Society.     As  President  of  the 
Pbarmaceatical  Society  for  the  year,  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  a 
paper  from  every  gentleman  in  the  room ;  and  he  would  promise 
not  to  look  at  the  clock  in  the  manner  described  by  the  President. 
There  was,  however,  this  to  be  said,  the  really  true  scientific  man 
was  very  exact ;  he  must  have  exact  observation ;  and  unless  they 
had  that  they  would  never  get  through  their  work.     Although  he 
had  not  given  many  papers  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  he  had 
set  a  good  example  in  one  respect — ^he  had  missed  only  four  meet- 
ings in  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  and  he  had  gained  a  great 
deal  of  information.     He  never  was  influenced  in  going  or  stopping 
away  by  any  consideration  as  to  whether  the  paper  would  be  good 
or  bad.     He  always  got  information;  and  he   recommended  his 
Mends  to  go  to  every  meeting,  and,  if  possible,  to  emulate  the  local 
associations  which  were  doing  so  well.     With  reference  to  the  Irish 
Pharmacy  Act,  he  wished  to  explain  that  the  Council  did  all  they 
conld ;  but  this  world,  as  they  all  knew,  was  made  up  of  compro- 
mises, and  none  could  have  their  own  way  entirely.     They  were  told 
at  first  that  the  Bill  should  be  carried  as  it  was  introduced  with  re- 
ciprocity and  everything  of  the  kind.     The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  told  them  he  meant  to  carry  the  Bill  as  it  stood.     The 
Council  knew  the  Government  was  strong,  but  the  deputation  went 
direct  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the  lobby,  and  told 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  some  members  of  the 
Government,  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with  the 
i^iprocity  clause  in  it.     The  result  was,  that  clause  was  withdrawn 
at  once.     He  did  not  think  the  measure  would  make  much  dif. 
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feronce;  the  pharmacists  of  Irelaad  woald  na^er  interfere  with 
those  of  England.  He  was  glad  that  the  question  was  settled. 
Fearing,  however,  that  the  President's  words  would  leave  an  im- 
pression that  the  Council  had  not  done  all  they  ought  to  have  done, 
he  desired  to  assure  the  Conference  that  all  was  done  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  do. 

Professor  Attfield  said  the  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  member  o{  the  Conference  had 
promised  to  contribute  a  paper  at  the  Society's  evening  meetLug  in 
December.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  know  that  an  examination  of 
the  journals  for  the  past  twenty  years  showed  that  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Conference  the  original  contributions  to  the 
other  societies  had  trebled  in  number,  and  the  joumab  of  pharmacj 
had  been  supplied  to  four  times  the  extent  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago.  And  yet  the  Conference  had  a  yearly  increasing  number  of 
papers  to  discuss.  These  facts  showed  that  the  Conference  acted 
only  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  other  pharmaceutical  badies. 


After  the  President's  address,  the  reading  of  papers  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  first  paper  read  was : — 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHIN^  ACETICUM. 
By  W.  Stmons,  F.C.S. 
During  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  in 
a  discussion  on  oleic  acid,  Professor  Redwood  in  reported  to  have 
said,  after  speaking  of  the  nnsatisfaotory  character  of  liniments 
generally,  **  I  have  made  several  experiments  with  a  view  to  get  a 
more  homogeneous  liniment  than  liniment  of  turpentine  with  acetic 
acid,  a  preparation  containing  ing^dients  which  separate  imme- 
diately, and  which  cannot  be  kept  united." — Vide  Tear^Book^  1874, 
637. 

On  reading  this,  and  remembering  the  fact  which  I  had  noticed, 
that  any  oil  soluble  in  spirit  vastly  facilitates  the  mutual  solntioD 
of  turpentine  and  rectified  spirit,  1  was  induced  to  try  the  following 
mixture : — 

Glacial  Acetic  Aoid 1  part. 

Spirit  of  Cami^hor 2    „ 

Castor  Oil 1    „ 

Turpentine 2    „ 

When  mixed  in  this  order,  the  above  make  a  perfectly  clear  ani 
stable  solution. 
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The  following  will  also  do  the  same  : — 

Liniment  Camphor 2  parts. 

Castor  Oil 2    „ 

Turpentine 2    „ 

Glacial  Aeetie  Acid 1    »> . 

Probably  in  either  case  the  proportions  may  be  conveniently 
modified.  Cajnpnt  and  other  oils  soluble  in  spirit  may  also  be 
mixed  or  substituted  for  castor  oil,  but  some  oil  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit  seems  essential  as  a  blending  medium,  and  the  same  principle 
may  perhaps  be  applied  to  some  other  liniments,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
conditions  wished  for  by  Professor  Redwood. 


The  Prbsident  said  papers  like  this  were  very  interesting  in  this 
respect;    they  offered  suggestions  to   the  compilers  of    the  next 


Professor  Redwood  said  he  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
trying  the  formulsB  suggested  by  Mr.  Symons  for  making  this  pre- 
viously unsatisfactory  liniment — that  is,  unsatisfactory  as  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia — and  he  considered  the  method  proposed 
successftd.  Mr.  Symons  had  very  satisfactorily  answered  the 
qnestion  he  undertook  to  investigate,  viz.,  the  best  mode  of  blending 
the  ingredients  which  are  ordered  in  this  formula.  In  so  doing  he 
had  rendered  an  important  service.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
pharmacist,  and  one  which  was  comprised  in  the  objects  of  the 
Conference,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  physician  in  devising  the 
best  means  of  applying  remedies  in  certain  cases,  where  the  phy- 
Bician  might  be  able  to  indicate  what  the  active  agent  was  that  he 
desired  to  administer  and  apply,  but  where  he  lacked  that  practical 
experience  that  alone  could  enable  him  to  indicate  the  best  mode  of 
applying  it.  He  (Professor  Redwood)  was  very  glad  that  one  of 
their  members  had  undertaken  the  investigation  of  a  subject  which 
many,  perhaps,  might  be  disposed  to  eschew  and  consider  an  un- 
important  one.  The  mere  question  of  the  preparation  of  a  liniment 
did  not  present  to  many  very  strong  attractions ;  there  was  not 
room  in  it  for  the  acquirement  of  any  great  credit  in  the  way  of 
discovery ;  but  he  considered,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  possible  to 
confer  very  great  benefit  upon  medicine  by  giving  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  this  description.  Many  of  the  diseases  in  which  these 
external  applications  were  used  were  of  the  most  painful  and  dis- 
tressing character,  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  often  depended 
in  a  high  degree  upon  the  manner  in  which  certain  remedies  were 
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pat  together  and  rendered  suitable  for  application.  A  case  canie 
under  his  own  observation  many  years  ago  in  which  a  friend,  a  medical 
man,  suffered  intense  torture  from  a  skin  disease,  and  after  trying 
all  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  he  at 
last  derived  the  greatest  relief  from  the  application  of  a  remedy 
supplied  to  him  by  an  old  woman.  It  was  a  secret  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  who  had  recommended  it ;  a  portion  of  it  was  snb- 
mitted  to  him  for  examination,  and  the  best  he  could  make  of  it 
was  that  it  consisted  of  an  old,  and  by  some,  perhaps,  despised  aod 
rejected  remedy, — the  old  ceratvm  saponis^  which  had  been  rejected 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia  on  account  of  the  apparently  unscientific 
character  of  the  formula.  The  result  satisfied  him  that  for  remedies 
of  that  description  they  were  not  always  to  look  too  strictly  to  the 
scientific  correctness  of  the  combinations  resorted  to.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  what  they,  as  pharmacists,  had  to  consider  wa& 
how  they  could  produce  an  efficient  and  permanent  oombination  of 
agents  which  the  medical  man  wished  to  apply  ;  they  would  then 
have  done  their  duty,  and  must  leave  it  to  the  medical  authority  to 
determine  how  far  the  result  fulfilled  his  expectations.  In  this  case 
the  blending  of  the  ingredients  had  been  most  successfully  effected. 

Professor  Attfield  t^en  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  following  :— 

REPORT  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ACONITE 
ALKALOIDS. 
By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc.  Lond. 
The  following  materials  for  investigation  were  received  from 
T.  B.  Groves,  Esq.  (Weymouth),  prepared  as  described  by  him  in 
former  reports : — 

A.  Hydrochloride  of  new  base  believed  by  Mr.  Groves  to  be 
identical  with  the  "atisine  '*  of  Broughton,  obtained  ft:t)m  Aantiivm 
7iapellus  (Year-Book^  1874,  507)  by  exhausting  the  roots  witli 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating,  treating  with  ammonia  aod 
ether,  conversion  of  dissolved  bases  into  nitrates  by  addition  of 
nitric  acid  and  crystallization,  and  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  mother  liquors,  and  evaporation,  whereby  the 
crude  hydrochloiide  separated  at  a  certain  state  of  concentiatioo; 
this  hydrochloride  was  then  recrystallizcd  several  times  from  water. 

B.  Impure  "  aconitine  "  nitrate  from  AconUwn  napellus  (the  mixed 
crystallized  nitrates  obtained  as  above). 

C.  Purified  ''aconitine  "  nitrate  fTomAconiiumnapeUus;  the  crys- 
talline nitrate  prepared  as  above  from  another  batch  of  roots,  and 
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purified  by  the  mercnrio  iodide  process  (conversion  into  iodo-mer- 
cnrate,  decomposition  by  snlpburetted  hydrogen  whilst  in  alcoholic 
solution,  filtration,  remoyal  of  iodine  by  lead  acetate,  and  extraction 
of  alkaloid  by  ammonia  and  ether,  after  evapoiation  to  small  bulk). 

D.  '*  Pseudaconitine "  from  Aconitum  ferox?  (NepanI  aconite, 
Year-Booh,  1873,  500)  obtained  by  ezhausti9g  the  roots  with 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporation,  addition  of  ammonia  and 
ether,  and  crysfcallization  by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  the 
ethereal  liquid  to  which  alcohol  had  been  added ;  the  crystals  were 
drained,  and  squeezed  in  a  screw-press,  and  then  recrystallized' twice 
from  alcohol. 

E.  Purified  "  pseudaconitine ; "  a  sample  prepared  (from  a  different 
batch  of  roots)  as  specimen  D,  and  put  through  the  mercuric  iodide 
process. 

P.  "  Amorphous  pseudacomtine  :  "  the  non-crystalline  mixture  of 
bases  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  D  by  spontaneous  evapor- 
ation of  the  alcoholic  liquor  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  no 
crystals  formed,  precipitation  by  ammonia,  and  washing  and  pressing 
the  amorphous  precipitate. 

Specvmen  A.  —  The  substance  received  appeared  homogeneous 
under  the  microscope,  and  did  not  alter  in  composition  by  two  recrys- 
tallizations  from  water ;  it  did  not  produce  any  prickly  sensation  of 
the  tongue  after  being  cautiously  tasted,  but  had  a  bitter  taste.  The 
following  numbers  were  obtained  : — 

Sample  (1)  Air  dry  erystals  as  received. 
„      (2)        „        „         another  sample. 
„      (3)        ,,        „         reozjBtallized  from  water,  drained,  and 

dried  in  the  air. 
,,       (i)        „        „  recrystallized  twice  from  water,  drained, 

and  dried  in  the  air. 

Per  cent. 

Sample  (1)  0*6190  gram  lost  at  lOO""  0*0295  gram « 4*77 

„       (2)  0-4726  „  „  0-0230    „     -4-87 

„       (3)  0-6260  „  „  00190    „     -3-61 

,,       (4)  0-9190  „  „  0-0380    „     «4-18 

Mean  4-34 

Catonlated  for  C31 U^ N  Oio,  H  01,  li  H,  0  413 
Sample  (1)  0*2680  gram  of  dry  suhetance  gave — 

0-6756  G  Oa  and  0-1860  Hj  0 


0-4490       „ 

„       01000  Ag  CI 

(4)  0-3620       „ 

0-7665  C  Oj  and  0-2400  Hj  0 

0-8320       „ 

„       0*0760  AgCl 

0-5060       „ 

„       OIUO     „ 

0*4790       „ 

„       00736  Pt 
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Galcnlated.  Found. 

HCl  HCl               HCl.  ^^^  ^*^ 

Carbon    .    58*49  .      59*25  .       58*68  58*56  58*53 

Hydrogen     7*47  7*33  .        7*17  7*67  758 

Chlorine .     5*77  .       6*66  .        5*79  5*51  5*59  5*44 

Nitrogen.     2-27  .        2*23               2*28  2*18 

These  two  samples  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  converted  into 
gold  salts  by  addition  of  gold  chloride ;  in  each  case  a  floccnlent 
amorphous  precipitate  was  thus  thrown  down,  which  appeared  to 
have  a  slight  tendency  to  darken  at  the  ed^es  bj  exposure  to  light; 
the  precipitates  were,  therefore,  quickly  filtered  off,  thorongUj 
washed,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  the  dark.  No  apparent 
alteration  was  produced  by  heating  the  substances  thus  dried  to  100^ 
but  a  slight  loss  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  a  few  tenths  per  cent 
was  thus  occasioned,  whence  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  little  decom- 
position was  thus  produced;  after  two  or  three  hours  at  100^ 
however,  a  perfectly  constant  weight  was  attained,  whence  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  trifling  loss  was  due  to  hygroscopic  moisture 
energetically  retained  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Sample  (1)  0*6790  grams  dried  at  100''  till  constant  gave— 

0*1430  Aa»21*06 
(4)  1-1170         „  ..  0*2880        -21*30 

„    0*6995         „  „  0*1475        -21*09 

Mean  .  ,       21-15 

Per  oent. 

Calculated   for  C^  H4»  N  Oio,  H  CI,  An  CI,        An -21*35 

„    C31 B.^  N  Oio,  H  CI,  An  CI,         „  -21*07 

„    Cjo  H4S  N  O40,  H  CI.  An  Cl|         ..  -  21-39 

Attempts  to  form  a  platinum  salt  were  not  very  successful,  owing 
to  the  solubility  of  this  salt  in  water,  and  especially  in  dilute  alco> 
hoi ;  a  specimen  was  obtained,  of  which — 

0*3515  gram  dried  at  100**  till  constant  gave — 

0-0470  Pt- 18*37  per  oent. 
the  lowest  of  the  above  formula — 
(CgoH^sN  Oio,  H CI),  Pt  C14-12-55 

Whilst  the  others  require  lower  percentages  still ;  probably,  there- 
fore, this  specimen  was  not  wholly  freed  from  excess  of  Pt  Cl^,  as  but 
little  washing  could  be  given  owing  to  its  solubility. 

When  treated  with  ammonia  and  ether,  the  hydrochloride  yielded 
a  solution  of  free  base  which  persistently  revised  to  crystallize; 
nothing  but  varnishes  could  be  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporatioD 
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of  the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solutions,  or  of  zoixtores  of  the  two ;  on 
bringing  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with 
the  yamish,  a  well  crystallized  salt  was  instantly  formed.  The 
powdered  varnish  did  not  fase  at  100^,  but  long  continned  exposure 
to  that  temperature  caused  it  to  become  slightly  yellowish. 

0*2460  gram  dried  at  lOO""  till  constant  gave— 
0-6675  G  Os  and  01746  Hs  O. 
Galoolated. 
C,o««NO,o.C,iH«NOio,C3oH^NOio      ^'''^^• 
Carbon.  6218     .     62*95      .     62*39       |       62*91 

Hydrogen      .  7*77     .       761      .       7*46       |         7*88 

From  the  above  numbers  it  is  evident  that  the  formula  G31H45N 
0^0  is  the  one  which  most  nearly  represents  this  new  aconite  base, 
although  the  formulae  OjiH^gNOio  and  CjoH^gN  O^oalsoolosely  agree 
with  the  numbers  obtained.  Manifestly,  therefore,  this  instance  is 
uot  identical  with  Broughton*s  '^atisine,"  which  yielded  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C40H74N2  O5 ;  moreover  atisine  (Mediad 
Press  and  Oircidar,  May  27, 1874)  melted  at  85,  formed  crystalline 
salts  only  with  difficulty,  and  yielded  a  platinum  salt  pretty  readily. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Groves,  this  new  base  (referred 
to  hereafter  as  '*  base  il,"  no  name  being  given  to  it  uctil  its  history 
is  more  fully  made  out)  is  far  less  toxic  than  aconitine,  producing  no 
prickling  of  the  tongue  but  having  only  a  bitter  taste  and  being 
almost  inert.  Comparative  physiological  experiments  on  the  sub> 
stance  and  the  other  aconite  alkaloids  are  contemplated  when 
sufficient  amounts  of  undoubtedly  pure  materials  are  obtained. 

Specimens  B  and  G.  The  crystallized  nitrate  B  (about  1|  ounce) 
was  recrystallized  three  times  from  water,  whereby  its  bulk  was 
diminished  to  about  one  third ;  the  crystals  finally  obtained  gave 
with  ether  and  ammonia  a  solution  which  dried  up  to  a  varnish  con- 
taining here  and  there  a  few  crystalline  points ;  on  thinning  with 
alcohol  or  ether,  however,  no  increase  in  sice  of  these  minute  crystals 
took  place,  from  whence  it  would  seem  that  "  aconitine  "  (which 
crystallizes  readily  from  ether)  could  not  have  been  present  in  any 
large  quantity. 

The  mother  liquors  of  these  crystals  were  precipitated  by  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  ether,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  in  this  way,  distinct  crystals 
and  a  viscid  non-crystalline  mass  separated.  The  whole  was  from 
time  to  time  thinned  with  ether,  aud  when  no  visible  increase  in  the 
amount  of  crystals  took  place,  the  whole  was  filtered  by  the  aid  of  a 
pump ;  the  crystals  were  slightly  washed  with  ether,  and  recrystal- 
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lized  from  thafc  menstmam.  The  same  prooess  was  repeated,  only 
small  qnantities  of  non-orystalline  matters  being  thus  separated  by 
the  second  treatment  and  only  triices  by  the  third ;  the  ethereal 
solutions  of  the  second  and  tldrd  treatment  readily  crystallized  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  mother  liquors  of  these  different  crystallizations  were  united, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  bases  left  were  converted  into 
hydrochlorides,  and  crystallized.  In  this  way  a  quantity  of  material 
was  obtained,  consisting  apparently  almost  wholly  of  the  hydro- 
chloride A  mixed  with  a  littte  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  crystalline 
base  ("  aconitine  *'),  as  it  bad  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  subsequently 
produced  a  sensation  of  prickling  of  the  tongue  to  a  small  extent 
The  yield  of  recrystallized  "  aconitine  "  thus  obtained  was  not  mncb 
above  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  nitrates  used ;  the  crystals  were 
anhydrous,  and  energetically  produced  the  prickling  of  the  tongue 
considered  to  be  characteristic  of  *^  aoonitine."  The  following  nam- 
bers  were  obtained : — 

(I.)  0-2970  gram  of  substance  dried  at  10(f  gave  0-6860  CO, 
and  0-1990  HgO. 

The  amount  of  substance  thus  obtained  in  a  pure  state  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  a  complete  investigation  to  be  made,  and 
especially  to  see  if  any  changes  in  composition  were  induced  by 
treatment  by  the  mercuric  iodide  process.  The  following  numbers 
were,  however,  obtained  with  the  crystallized  base  obtained  from 
specimen  G  by  agitating  its  eolation  with  ammonia  and  ether,  and 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  liquid. 

(II.)  0-2270  gram  gave  05285  0 Oj^ and  0-1480  Hg O. 

(III.)  0-2975  gram  gave  0-6845  C  O,  and  01955  H,  O. 

CjaH^sNOji.  CaaH^jNOii.  C|jH«NO„.        I.        n.        m. 
Carbon    .    .    62-76     .       62-24     .         68*89         1 62-90    62-90    62-75 


162-9 
I    7-4 


Hydrogen    .      7 18     .         e-97     .  716         |    7-45      7-24      7  80 

These  numbers  apparently  indicate  that  ^  aconitine  "  contains 
somewhat  less  hydrogen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  than  the  new 
"  base  A:'*  the  numbers  obtained  with  the  gold  salts  from  specimens 
B  and  C  below,  however,  show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  "aconi- 
tine **  is  perceptibly  higher  than  that  of  ""  base  A." 

The  hydrochloride  from  specimen  B  was  readily  crystallizaUe,  acd 
apparently  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  that  of  "  base  A ; " 
moreover,  it  contains  just  twice  as  much  water  of  crystallisation 
(8  Hs  0,  as  against  U  H^  0). 
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0-5140  gium  of  air-dry  saU  lost  at  100*  0-089  gram  ^  7*59  per 
rent. 
Calculated  for  Cgj  H4B  N  0^,  H  CI,  3  H3  0  =  7'48  per  cent. 
0-4760  gram  of  dry  salt  gave  0*0995  Ag  CI ;  CI  =  5-18  per  cent. 
Caloalated  for  Cj,  H45  N  0„,  H  01    CI  =  6  82  per  cent. 
CsaH^sNOii.HCl    CI  =  6-48    „    „ 
CjbH4sNOio,H01    CI  =  5-56    „    „ 
0*7380  grram  of  gold  salt  from  specimen  B  gaTe  0*1500  An. 
0*5795  gram  of  gold  salt  from  specimen  C  gave  0*1200  An. 

Oalcalated.  Found. 

CaH^NOu.        C^H«KO|i.  C^H^^NOio.  g             C 

H  CI.  Audi,       HCl,  AuCl,  HOI,  An  CI,  *              * 

Gold    .     20-21         .        20-50         .         20*85          |  20*82       2071 

From  these  nnmbera  it  seems  that  whilst  the  formula  Css  H4SN  O^i 
most  nearly  represents  the  composition  of  the  crystalline  base  from 
specimen  B,  that  from  specimen  C  has  apparently  a  somewhat  lower 
molecular  weight,  a  formula  intermediate  between  C39  H^^  N  0^  and 
C33H42NO10,  representing  the  composition  as  deduced  from  the 
combustiona  of  the  free  base  and  the  determination  of  the  gold  in 
the  gold  salt.  Owing  to  the  minute  amount  of  substance  received, 
however  (less  than  one  gram  of  nitrate),  it  was  impossible  to  examine 
sample  0  more  thoroughly,  and  it  must  therefore  be  at  present 
left  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  crystalline  base  known  as 
*'  aconitine,"  isolated  by  the  method  above  described,  is  really  altered 
by  being  subjected  to  the  mercuric  iodide  process  or  not ;  that  such 
alteration  may  take  place  is  rendered  probable  by  the  results  obtained 
with  psendaconitine  (infra)  as  well  as  by  the  above  numbers.  It 
may  be  here  noticed  that  Duquesnel  obtained  from  Aconitum 
napdhu  a  crystalline  alkaloid  which  he  regarded  as  '*  aconitine,*' 
and  which  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C27  H4Q  N  O^o 
{Gomptes  Bendus,  Ixxiii.,  207)  after  crystallization  from  ether,  or  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  petroleum  spirit.  Daquesners  mode  of  ex- 
traction, however,  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Groves,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  tartaric  acid  being  used  in  lieu  of  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  being  conducted 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60"*.  The  question  is  thus  introduced, 
does  the  mode  of  extraction  adopted  by  Mr.  Groves  influence  the 
result  ?  This,  and  the  numerous  other  questions  arising  as  to  the 
homogeneity  and  constitution  of  the  crystalline  products  above 
described,  can  only  be  decided  by  further  experiments  with  much 
larger  quantities  of  material. 

One  thing  is,  however,  clearly  demonstrated — vie.,  that  either 
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through  the  natural  presence  in  Aconitum  napeUtis  of  more  than  one 
alkaloid  forming  well-crystallized  salts,  or  through  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  alkaloid  originally  present  hy  the  methods  of  extraction 
adopted,  the  crystallized  "aconitine  nitrate"  thence  obtained  is 
liable  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  distinct  salts,  one  of 
which,  if  not  absolutely  inert,  is  very  much  less  active  than  the 
other.  Whether  these  two  substances  pre-exist  in  the  roots,  are 
transformation  products  of  some  other  substance,  or  are  related  so 
that  one  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  other,  etc.,  can 
only  be  decided  by  further  research. 

Specimens  D  and  E.  The  crystals  of  "  pseudaconitine,"  specimen  D* 
received  (already  recrystallized  twice  from  alcohol)  were  dissolved 
in  a  large  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  set  aside  for 
slow  crystallization;  and  in  this  way  two  successive  crops  were 
obtained,  which  gave  the  following  numbers  : — 

1st  Crop.  Under  the  microscope  only  one  kind  of  crystal  was 
discernible,  but  the  great  majority  was  only  indistinctly  crystalline 

0-3165  gram,  dried  at  100^  gave  07410  C  O,  and  0  2180  HgO. 

2nd  Crop.     Precisely  resembled  the  first. 

0-2926  gram  gave  06806  0  0,  and  01970  Hj, 0. 


Calealated. 

Found. 
Ist  Crop.       2nd  Crop. 

C«    .     .     .     432    . 

.     .     64-38 

63-84            63-45 

H,,   .     .     .       49     . 

.     .       7-30 

7-66              7-48 

N.     .     .     .       U    , 

.     .      2-09 

0„    .    .     .     176    . 

.     .     26-23 

^36  H«            11                  671 

100-00 

The  gold  salts  from  these  crystals  much  resembled  those  from 
"  aconitine ''  and  the  new  alkaloid. 

Ist  Crop.    0-8090  gram,  dried  at  100%  gave— 

0*1575  Aue  19-46  per  cent 
2nd    ,,       1*8260  gram,  dried  at  100%  gave— 

0*2566  Aa-19*34 

Mean 1940 

Calculated  for  CjeH49 N  0,1,  H CI,  Au CI,    Au-19-40 

On  dissolving  these  crystals  in  acids,  salts  were  obtained  whicb 
wholly  refused  to  crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air, 
or  over  sulphuric  acid. 

These  two  crops  of  crystals  were  mixed  and  put  through  the 
mercuric  iodide  process :  the  ethereal  solutions  of  base  ultimately 
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obtained,  deposited  crystals  mnch  resembling  tbe  original  ones  in 
appearance,  and  mostly  appearmg  witbout  any  distinct  shape  under 
the  mioroBGope ;  forms,  however,  being  well  crystallized.    Of  these — 

(I.)  0-3105  gram  gave  07205  C  Og  and  0'2100  Hj  0. 
07170    „      of  gold  salt  gave  0*1425  gram  Au. 

The  alcoholic  mother  liquors  of  the  first  and  second  crops  of 
crystals  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  put  through 
the  mercuric  iodide  process.  The  final  product  was  an  ethereal 
solution  of  base,  which  did  not  crystallize  at  aU  in  well-defined 
forms,  but  dried  up  to  a  crystalline  crust. 

(II.)  0-3200  gram  gave  0*7300  0  Oj  and  0-2160  Hg  0. 
0-6410    „     of  gold  salt  gave  01320  Au. 

Specimen  JE  weighed  only  about  0*6  gram,  and  was  magnificently 
crystalline,  differing  wholly  in  appearance  from  all  four  of  the  pro- 
ducts just  described  aa  obtained  from  specimen  D,  being  made  up  of 
minute,  well-defined  rhombohedra.  Unfortunately  this  specimen 
was  examined  before  the  results  just  described  were  obtained,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  in  two  combustions,  wherefore  no  gold  salt  deter- 
mination was  made.  From  the  results  of  these  combustions  it 
appeared  probable  at  the  time  that  this  "  pseudaconitine "  and 
"aconitine"  (specimen  C)  were  isomeric — a  conclusion  by  no  means 
borne  out  by  the  results  subsequently  obtained  as  above  described. 

(III.)  0-3540  gram  gave  0-8140  C  Og  and  02410  Hj 0. 

(IV.)  0-3195      „       „     0-7365  C  Oj  and  02200  H«  0. 

From  Bpeoimen  D,  by  mercury  iodide  procees.  Specimen  E. 

I.         n.  m.        IV. 

Carbon    ....    68*27        62*21  62-71        62*87 

Hydrogen    .     .     .      7*51  7*60  7*57  7-66 

Gold  in  Au  salt    .     19*87        20*59 

From  the  foregoing  numbers  it  results  that  "  pseudaconitine  "  has 
a  composition  different  from  that  of  either ''aconitine"  or  ''base  A," 
being  indicated  by  the  formula  Cs^  H49  O^^ ;  apparently  this  substance 
^  altered  by  the  mercuric  iodide  process,  its  molecular  weight  there- 
by becoming  lowered,  and  the  percentage  of  carbon  diminishing. 
With  one  sample  of  roots  the  product  of  the  mercuric  iodide  process 
was  magnificently  crystalline  (E) ;  with  another  (D),  the  product 
thus  obtained  was  no  better  crystallized  than  the  original  substance 
which  for  the  most  part  only  crystallized  indistinctly. 

As  with  "  aconitine,"  further  experiment  is  essential  before  it  can 
be  decided  whether  these  different  results  are  due  to  difference  in 
(be  alkaloids  contained  in  the  roots,  or  to  alterations  in  the  base  or 
bases  originally  present  duriog  the  process  of  extraction. 
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No  cryBtalline  salts  were  obtainable  from  the  different  spdoimens 
obtained  as  above  after  employing  the  mercnric  iodide  process ;  tbis 
circnmstance  clearly  shows  that  ''pseadaoonitine"  differs  oonsideniblj 
from  both  **  aconitine  "  and  base  A,  bnt  whether  it  is  a  decompo- 
sition product  of  the  same  snbstanoe  that  yields  the  others,  an  alter- 
ation product  or  parent  substance  of  the  others,  or  is  really  in  no 
way  related  to  them,  must  be  left  to  future  experiment  to  decide,  as 
must  also  the  relations  of  these  substances  to  napelline,  acolyctine, 
lycoctonine,  and  the  other  more  or  less  amorphous  alkaloids  examined 
by  other  chemists. 

Dnquesnel  views  ''  aconitine ''  as  a  gluooside.  The  amount  of 
"  aconitine  "  from  specimens  B  and  0  was  too  small  to  allow  of 
experiments  being  made  on  this  point ;  but  the  following  suggestivp 
results  were  arrived  at  with  the  pseudaconitine  product  from  the 
mercuric  iodide  process  on  specimen  D  marked  (I)  above.  The 
base  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  exoess  of  ammonia^  filtered  and  washed,  and  then  sns 
pended  in  distilled  water  with  a  few  per  cents,  of  its  weight  of  emnl 
sin  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  paste  (the  activity  of  the  emnlsin 
being  proved  by  leaving  a  little  of  it  in  contact  with  solution  of  pure 
cane  sugar,  which  in  a  day  or  two  was  converted  into  glucose) ;  in 
a  week  an  odour  of  sour  beer  began  to  develop,  and  a  soluble  salt  of 
an  alkaloid  began  to  form ;  this  action  went  on  increasing  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  precipitate  was  dissolved.  Ammonia  gave  a  pretty  oopions 
precipitate  with  the  filtered  aqueous  liquid,  which  also  gave  a 
decided  reddish  coloration  to  ferric  chloride;  no  trace  of  glacose 
could,  however,  be  detected  in  the  liquid  at  any  time  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  experiment  by  the  copper  test.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  examination  of  a  larger  quantity  of  substance  in  this  way  may 
lead  to  some  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fermentatire 
changes  undergone  by  the  aconite  alkaloids.  Attempts  to  obtain 
glucose  from  specimen  F  ("  amorphous  aconitine  ")  by  boiling  for 
periods  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  several  days  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  proved  equally  xmsuccessful. 


The  President  said  Dr.  Wright  had  been  working  hard  during  the 
last  twelve  months  in  a  field  of  inquiry  in  which  nearly  all  seemed 
to  be  chaos.  These  alkaloids  were  so  alterable  by  air  and  water 
that  they  changed  rapidly  mider  the  eye  whilst  one  was  working 
with  them.    It  seemed  questionable  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
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parsae  the  matter  farther.     Bat  the  Conference  was  gteatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Wright  for  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subjeot 


The  next  paper  read  was  entitled 

PHARMACEUTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  BRISTOL 

ROCKS. 

By  W.  W.  Stoddart,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

Many  will  probably  remember  that  some  time  ago  I  pablished  in 
the  Journal  a  short  accoant  of  the  medicinal  plants  fonnd  in  the 
yicinity  of  Bristol.  On  extending  my  observations  to  the  inorganic 
substances  of  the  materia  medica,  I  fonnd  the  results  equally  inte- 
resting, and  with  your  permission  will  bring  before  your  notice  a  few 
notes  on  the  pharmacopceial  metals  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
neighbourhood.  We  can  furnish  good  specimens  of  fifteen  out  of 
the  twenty-tbree  metals  mentioned  in  the  B.P.  For  some  time  past 
I  have  made  experiments  on  the  natural  ores,  and  from  them  have 
made  several  of  our  official  preparations. 

Most  of  our  youths  have  no  opportnniiy  of  being  in  a  well 
appointed  pbarmaceutical  laboratory,  and  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  that  branch  of  practical  pharmacy.  It  is  therefore 
as  a  substitute  for  the  laboratory  that  I  have  brought  this  subject 
forward,  hoping  that  my  young  friends  may  find  as  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  as  I  have  in  making  the  experiments.  Although  the 
study  of  pharmacy  cannot  be  considered  monotonous  or  tedious,  yet 
a  little  deviation  from  the  daily  routine  may  probably  be  advanta- 
geous. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bristol  are  highly  blessed  with  a  neighbour, 
hood  surpassingly  beautiful  and  rich  in  natural  objects.  The  pre. 
sent  subject  is  a  case  in  point.  The  geological  variety  in  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  city  of  Bristol  is  built  is  very  conspicuous ; 
a  large  proportion  is  of  Palsdozoic  age,  and  it  contains  many  of  the 
rarest  as  well  as  the  most  common  metals.  Especially  is  it  so  with 
the  upper  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  are  rich  in 
iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  In  the  upper  shales  and  triassic  conglomerate 
we  have  immense  stores  of  pure  haematite.  Our  limestone  has  been 
worked  for  lead  since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  is  now  almost 
the  only  remaining  source  of  zinc. 

In  the  dolomite  we  have  lead,  copper,  and  magnesium. 

Iron  is  always  found  as  carbonate,  or  ferrous,  or  ferric  oxide,  but 
principally  the  latter. 
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The  carbonate  (Fe  G  Og)  is  obtained  cbieflj  firom  the  coal  measares. 
It  contains  clay  and  calcic  carbonate,  and  yields  from  22  to  40  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  An  average  of  30  per  cent,  would  be  a 
tolerably  good  one. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  ironstone  collected 
at  Eongswood : — 


Clay  ore. 

Black  band. 

Ferrous  Carbonate  . 

6016    . 

76-66 

Ferric  Oxide    . 

•09     . 

— 

Manganic  Oxide 

'04     . 

— 

Magnesic  Carbonate. 

2-68    . 

8-98 

Calcic  Carbonate 

16-28    . 

14-54 

7-31    . 

1-46 

SiUca 

8-00    . 

209 

Salpbar  . 

•33     . 

•33 

Moiflture  and  Loss   . 

616    . 

1-01 

100-00 

10000 

=Iron 

29-10% 

37% 

Very  pretty  specimens  of  oxidized  ferrous  carbonate  occar  between 
the  beds  of  limestone,  near  the  south  buttress  of  the  suspeusioii 
bridge.  The  crystals  are  small  and  lamelliform,  interlacing  with 
each  other,  giving  a  soft  velvety  appearance.  They  contain  a  con- 
siderable prc^ortion  of  calcic  carbonate  and  alumina,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  rocks  themselves.  A  sample  from  the  surface  of  ft 
limestone  bed  just  below  a  clay  parting  gave — 

Ferrous  Carbonate 55-81 

Ferric  Oxide 4-14 

Calcic  Carbonate 80-65 

Clay 2-33 

Fine  Sand 1-01 

Moisture*  etc 5*06 


100-00 


Iron        -80-827, 

The  iron  ores  that  are  more  immediately  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent subject  are  the  hsomatites  or  ferric  oxide.  Frequently  we  find 
this  in  the  hydrated  form  (Fe4  Og  H^  0)  and  is  then  termed  gothite. 
It  is  often  embedded  in  large  quartz  crystals,  forming  beautifal 
objects  for  the  cabinet.     A  sample  taken  from  Sion  Hill  contatned" 
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Fenio  Oxide 85*22 

Manganic  Oxide -78 

Silica 8-91 

Combined  Water,  etc 10-14 

100-00 

-  Iron        69^ 

The  ferric  oxide  (Fe4  O3)  is  the  most  common,  and  is  the  one  from 
which  I  hare  made  my  preparations.  As  the  principal  imparity  is 
silica,  it  is  easily  separated  by  solution. 

The  balk  of  the  hsBmatite  is  obtained  from  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
resting  on  the  upper  limestone  shales,  where  it  occnrs  as  a  red 
earthy  powder  or  crystalline  nodules.  The  purest  specimens  are 
kidney-shaped  masses,  or  else  specular  lancet-shaped  crystals.  As 
the  name  denotes,  a  blood-red  colour  is  produced  when  the  hssmatite 
is  scratched,  while  the  gothite  gives  a  distinct  yellowish  brown 
colour.  The  Bristol  hsdmatite  contains  a  large  percentage  of  silica, 
derived  from  its  position  in  the  upper  shales.  This  greatly  lowers 
its  money  value  in  the  market,  because  it  produces  what  is  technically 
called  "short  iron." 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  woerage  value  of  the  Bristol  ore, 
because  it  varies  so  widely.  Probably  48  per  cent,  would  not  be 
&r  &om  the  truth. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
specimens : — 

Clifton.  Winford.  Aahton. 

Ferric  Oxide    .  .  7519  .    72-00  .    85-00 

Caldo  Carbonate  8*54  2-16  .      1-01 

Alumina.  .  515  2-14  6-13 

SiUca       .        .  .  4-26  .    14-50  .      5-22 

Manganese  trace  -21  -82 

Phosphoric  Acid  .  -01  -87  -25 

Snlphor   .        .  .  *02  .        -08  .    trace 

Moisture,  etc.  .  .  11-88  8-59  1-57 

100-00  100-00  100-00 

Iron.        .      52-68  50-40  58*9 

Picked  specimen  of  renif  orm  luematite — 

Ferric  Oxide 88*28 

Silica 2-06 

Moisture,  etc.                  ...  9-71 

100-00 

Iron  -  61-76 
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The  iron  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
With  this  solution  all  the  accompanying  preparations  have  been 
made  except  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  The  usual  dark  ooloor 
of  the  scales  cannot  be  produced  "Without  reducing  the  ferric  into 
ferrous  oxide,  and  the  formation  of  sulphate,  afterwaids  following 
the  pharmacopceia  process. 

The  preparations  made  from  the  Clifton  hematite  are — 

Perri  Peroxidam. 
Liquor  Fern  Ferohloridi. 
Tinct.  Ferri  Ferohloridi. 
Liquor  Fern  PezsnlphatiB. 
Feiri  et  AmxnomflB  Citras. 
Ferri  et  Qumas  Ciizas. 

Zinc  is  always  found  as  calamine  or  carbonate.  The  pink  ooloor 
of  the  officinal  calamine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide.  It 
was  formerly  obtained  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  the  Mendips,  bat 
is  now  nearly  used  up.  The  specimen  on  the  table  is  from  West 
Harptree.  The  discovery  of  new  deposits  is  being  anxiously  waited 
for. 

One  of  the  samples  of  calamine  gave — 

Zino  Carbonate 94*98 

Ferric  Oxide 411 

Silica  and  Insoluble  Matter    .                .        .  -19 

Calcic  Carbonate *72 

100-00 

In  some  places  the  calamine  is  quite  white  and  free  from  iron,  to 
the  presence  of  which  it  owes  its  much  esteemed  salmon  colour.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  calamine  of  the  sbops 
is  such  in  name  only.  Many  specimens  have  been  tested  that  have 
not  contained  a  particle  of  zinc. 

Fine  ccdamine  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal 
by  the  peculiar  sublimate  that  changes  from  yellow  to  white  on 
cooling. 

I  have  from  the  Harptree  calamine,  specimens  of — 

Carbonate  of  Zinc. 
Oxide  of  Zinc 
Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Magnesium. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  we  have  thick  beds  of 
dolomite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium (Ca  Mg  2  G  O3).  At  Clifton  it  occurs  in  a  conglomerate,  and 
as  it  contains  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  it  has  usually  a 
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red  colour.     At  Gleyedon  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  this  cnrions 
mineral.    It  has  a  delicate  buff  coloiir  and  a  granular  texture.    In 
some  of  the  beds  are  singularly  shaped  ciystals  of  galena  and 
malachite. 
Its  composition  is  at  Clifton  and  Clevedon : — 


ClevedoiL 

Clifton. 

OaloM  Carbonate 

•    61-69 

.    48-26 

Magneno  Carbonate    . 

.    48-96 

.    41-12 

Perric  Oxide 

•22 

414 

Insolable  Matter 

•08 

.      2-34 

Moisture,  etc. 

.      4^16 

.      4-14 

lOO'OO 


100  00 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  although  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesium  taken  separately  effervesce  strongly  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  yet  the  dolomite,  which  is  simply  a  mixture  of 
the  two  in  atomic  proportion,  gives  hardly  any  reaction.  Indeed 
should  it  show  any  marked  effervescence  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  dilute  acid,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  there  being  an 
excess  of  lime.  I  think  this  peculiarity  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  a  lecture  some  years  ago. 

The  Epsoms  on  the  table  were  made  by  adding  to  the  powdered 
dolomite  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  both  the  carbonates  are  then  changed 
into  sulphates.  The  insolnble  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  decanted  off,  evaporated,  and 
crystallized. 

If  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  be  wanted,  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  is  mixed  with  sodic  carbonate  as  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia.    Both  these  salts  are  here  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

Copper. — So  far  as  I  know  this  metal  only  occurs  in  the  Clevedon 
dolomite  as  the  hydra  ted  dibasic  carbonate  (CuO,  HgO.  Cu  CO3), 
or  as  it  is  usually  called  **  green  malachite.''  In  the  specimens  on  the 
table  it  appears  as  an  incrustation  of  small  green  crystals.  On 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  a  metallic  bead  is  easily  obtained. 

I  have  made  from  this  source  the  blade  oxide  and  sulphate.  They 
can  easily  be  made  by  separating  the  copper  from  lime  and  mag- 
nesium by  ammonia,  before  conversion  into  the  oxide  or  sulphate. 

Iieod  is  very  common  throughout  the  district,  as  galena  or  sulphide. 
As  before  mentioned,  the  Mendip  range  has  been  celebrated  for 
many  years  for  the  large  quantity  of  lead  found  in  the  limestone. 
The  galena  almost  always  is  found  in  cubes,  but  in  the  Cleyedon 
dolomite  the  configuration  is  very  onrious.     It  somewhat  reminds 
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one  of  the  geometrical  puzzles  of  children,  presenting  the  most 
eccentric  figures  resembling  railings,  stiles,  etc.,  bnilt  np  of  cubes, 
octohedra,  and  their  deriyatiyes.  All  the  galena  in  this  district  is 
argentiferous,  containing  about  0*02  per  cent,  of  silrer.  From  the 
galena  I  have  litharge  and  carbonate  of  lead. 

An  ore  of  lead  called  mendipite  is  peculiar  to  the  Mendip  Hills, 
it  is  an  ozychloride  of  lead  (2  Pb  0,  Pb  CI2).  It  is  found  in  beantihl 
yellowish  white,  semitransparent  crystals,  and  is  composed  of 

Plumbic  Oxide 6018 

Plumbic  Chloride 39*82 


10000 


It  is  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  easily  reduced  on  char* 
coal. 

Mwnganese  is  frequently  found  as  dioxide  throughout  the  district 
sometimes  as  a  deposit,  sometimes  as  fine  crystals  inclosed  in  quartz, 
and  often  mixed  with  hsomatike ;  when  found  as  a  black  powden 
deposit  it  is  commonly  called  **  wad.'' 

Silver  has  before  been  mentioned  as  accompanying  lead,  but  I 
have  just  separated  it  from  a  rock  in  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  found  in  that  formatioiL 
It  occurs  with  ferric  oxide  in  the  proportion  of  from  97  to  300 
grains  per  ton.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  lead,  quarts,  or 
sulphur.  It  has  been  obtained  by  fluxing  with  litharge,  soda  ask, 
borax,  and  argol,  and  then  cupellation.  A  very  successful  method 
is  to  dissolve  out  the  lime  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the 
washed  and  dried  residue  with  sodium  amalgam. 

Oold  is  found  in  minute  quantities  with  the  silver  in  the  Walton 
imestone.  It  is  procured  by  dissolving  the  silver  bead  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with  distilled  water,  filtering  off  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  small  sample  of 
perchloride  of  gold  on  the  table  was  obtained  from  50,000  grains  of 
limestone. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  experiments  that  could  be  made  in  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal,  but  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  study  of 
metalliferous  rocks  is  a  most  intensely  interesting  one  to  the 
pharmacist. 

Whether  the  researches  are  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  pure 
chemistry,  or  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  spectroscope,  ^ 
student  has  always  at  his  command  a  source  of  profit^  recreatioD 
and  instruction. 
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The  PSESiDEirr  said  the  occarrence  of  ailyer  and  gold  was  certainly 
very  enrions. 

Mr.  SiEBOLD  asked  how  the  non- effervescence  of  the  carbonates  in 
dolomite  on  the  addition  of  acid  was  to  be  accoanted  for ;  it  seemed 
to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  chemistry. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  he  could  not  explain  it,  bat  it  was  still  a  fact. 

Professor  Attheld  said  it  was  well  known  that  crystalline 
stmctare  greatly  affected  the  rate  at  which  substances  dissolved  in 
acid.  2d!agnesLte,  for  instance,  required  to  be  finely  powdered  before 
an  acid  would  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  the  observation  was  originally  made  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1B54.  For  himself  he  did  not  say 
effervescence  could  not  be  produced ;  if  the  substance  was  warmed 
and  strong  acid  put  to  it,  it  was  bound  to  effervesce  ;  but  if  a  lump 
were  treated  without  powdering  it,  it  certainly  would  not  effervesce 
strongly. 

The  President  said  he  supposed  it  resisted  the  action  of  acid 
because  it  was  so  hard ;  but  when  it  was  dissolved  it  gave  off  the 
gas. 

Mr.  TiCHBORNG  said  the  mystery  of  non-efferveecence  might  be 
dae  to  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  first  place,  and,  then, 
the  formation  of  acid  salts. 


An  adjonmnient  then  took  place  for  luncheon,  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Local  Committee  in  the  Hall  of  the  Volunteers'  Club, 
kindly  lent  for  the  purpose. 

On  I'eassembling  after  luncheon  the  first  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  MICROSCOPY  OP  NATAL  ARROWROOT. 

By  Tuomas  Greenish,  F.C.S. 

Whilst  engaged  in  1871  and  1872  in  a  prolonged  microscopical 
examination  of  the  starch  grains  generally  found  in  commerce,  and 
more  especially  those  commercially  and  popularly  known  as  arrow- 
roots, I  observed  some  distinctive  characters  in  that  imported  from 
Nutal,  which  enabled  mo  with  little  difficultyfco  identify  the  product 
of  that  colony,  since  the  same  characters  do  not  apply  in  an  equal 
degree,  if  at  all,  to  the  produce  of  the  maranta  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  There  were  placed  at  my  disposal  samples  of  maranta 
irom  every  British  colony  that  yielded  it,  and  probably  every 
country  from  whence  commercially  it  was  an  article  of  export ;  but 
in  none  of  them  did  I  find  those  special  differences  which  apply  to 
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that  of  Natal.  I  felt  inclined  to  donbt  what  has  generally  been 
accepted  as  a  fact,  that  the  Natal  arrowroofc  is  the  produce  of  a 
maranta.  I  therefore  forwarded  a  sample  of  it  to  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel  Hanburj,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  as  regarded  the  plant  yielding  Natal  arrowroot.  He 
replied  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  than  it  was  a 
maranta,  at  the  same  time  thanking  me  for  bringing  nnder  bis 
notice  those  points  of  difference  which  had  suggested  my  inqnirj. 
I  had  not  at  that  time  any  special  object  in  pursuing  the  sabject 
further,  and  simply  recorded  the  fact  in  my  notes  on  this  particdar 
starch. 

Increased  interest  in  the  determination  of  the  starch  granules  has 
been  observable  since  the  introduction  of  the  Adulteration  Act,  and 
some  mistakes  whioh  occurred  and  which  became  public  induced  me 
to  turn  my  attention  again  to  this  subject,  for  I  observed  that  Natal 
arrowroot  had  been  the  source  of  some  difficulty.  Two  cases  are 
recorded  in  the  Pharm,  Joum.,  Feb.  21st.,  1874,  685,  and  July 
25th,  1874,  75 ;  one  occurred  at  Greenock,  the  other  at  Uttozeter, 
in  each  of  which  the  arrowroot  in  question  was  the  produce  of 
Natal.  I  may  also  add  that  one  of  several  samples  of  arrowroot 
lately  sent  to  me  for  examination  I  pronounced  to  be  a  Natal 
maranta.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  this  arrowroot  had  heen 
pnrohased  and  invoiced  as  Natal  arrowroot,  but  one  sample  of  it 
having  been  sent  to  a  public  analyst,  who  had  named  it  tous-les- 
mois,  and  a  second  to  an  analytical  chemist  who  said  that  it  was 
potato  staroh,  the  purchaser  consequently  felt  himself  in  a  difficulty. 

In  the  scientific  or  historical  literaturo  of  the  starches,  published 
in  this  country,  I  had  not  mot  with  any  notice  of  the  difference 
under  the  microscope  between  the  staroh  from  the  maranta  grown 
in  Natal  and  that  grown  in  any  other  country,  and  I  felt  some 
hesitation  in  publishing  my  own  unsupported  observations  on  this 
subject  Quite  recently,  however,  I  have  found  that  the  difference 
has  been  noticed  on  the  Continent.  An  able  miorosoopist,  Dr.  Julias 
Wiesner  in  a  work  published  by  him,  '*  Microscopische  Untersa- 
chungen,"  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  "  Morphological  Relations  of 
some  new  or  little  known  Starch  Grains,"  and  among  others  he 
mentions  Natal  arrowroot  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

'*  Arrowroot  from  Port  Natal  has  appearod  in  German  commerce, 
but  of  the  origin  or  botanical  source  of  it  nothing  is  known.  This 
staroh  is  found  to  agree  with  no  other  arrowroot  of  oommorce, 
neither  with  any  of  the  known  kinds  of  starohes.  It  consists  of 
single  grabs,  which  are  cironlar  or  oval  to  a  rounded  or  trigonal 
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oontonr,  and  are  somewhat  flattened.  The  length  of  the  grains 
ranges  between  0*008  to  0*069  m.m.,  mostly  between  0031  and 
0045  m.m.  The  hilnm,  a  round  solid  bodj,  appears  especially  clear 
both  under  water  and  glycerin.  The  eccentricity  of  the  granules 
ranges  between  -^  and  \ ;  the  very  numerous  laminaa  appear  under 
water  with  especial  clearness."  Wiesner  also  adds  that  in  scientific 
literature  he  has  only  found  one  notice  of  it,  and  that  by  Fliickiger,* 
who  states  that  the  botanical  source  of  Natal  arrowroot  is  unknown 
to  him,  that  the  grains  are  very  irregular,  elliptic  or  globular,  and 
even  trigonal ;  and  that  often  the  grains  hare  the  appearance  of 
potato  starch,  but  in  size  they  do  not  exceed  0070  m.m.  Potato 
ranges  between  0060  and  O'lOO  m.m. 

Wiesner  gives  i^  bis  work  the  anneized  drawings  of  Natal  starch. 
The  mussel-shaped  granule  very  well  illustrates  one,  and  probably 
the  most  common,  form  of  granule  of  which  the  Natal  arrowroot  is 
composed ;  and  his  description  of  the  laminad, 
very  fairly  represents  my  own  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Voglyt  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeia,  also  mentions  the 
Natal  arrowroot,  and  refers  its  origin  to  the 
Oanna  eduliSf  the  plant  yielding  tous-les-mois. 

Nageli  in  his  great  and  exhaustive  work^  on 
the  starch  grains,  makes  no  mention  of  Natal 
arrowroot  by  name  ;  but  after  describing  a 
sample  of  Jamaica  arrowroot  from  Maranta 
Arundinaoea,  he  says  that  *'  he  has  had  sent  to 
him  from  England  a  sample  of  starch,  as  a 
variety  of  potato  starch,  but  he  finds  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  Jamaica  arrowroot,"  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  give  a  description  of  it.  "  The  grains  are 
from  oval  to  round,  frequently  trigonal,  seldom  having  a  transverse 
fracture  for  hilum ;  the  eccentricity  is  ^."  This  description  differs 
from  one  that  he  had  just  previously  given  of  Jamaica  arrowroot, 
and  does  not  apply  to  potato,  but  corresponds  with  Wiesner's  de- 
scription of  the  Natal,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  starch  sent  to 
him  from  England  as,  a  variety  of  potato  starch  was  really  a  Natal 
starch.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  may  add  that  Dr.  John 
Squiers,  of  Demerara,  who  conducted  a  most  careful  investigation 


Starch  granules  of 
Port  Natal  arrowroot. 
Mag.  800  times,  a, 
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'  Kahrangs  und  Qenussmittel"      f  "  Lehrbaoh  der  Pharmaoognosle." 
;  "  Die  Starkekdmer,"  Zurieh,  1868. 
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into  all  the  tropical  etarob-prodncing  plants,  in  his  report  pnblisbed 
in  1847,  &tatos  that  "  arrowroot  from  Africa  had  been  sent  to  the 
West  India  Islands  in  the  ships  with  the  liberated  Africans,  and 
thence  re-exported  to  England."  There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  great 
probability  that  the  arrowroot  in  question  was  originally  from  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

It  mnst  now  bo  evident  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  observation  of 
Natal  arrowroot  differing  in  its  appearance  nnder  the  microscope 
from  the  produce  of  any  other  maranta  known  in  commerce. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  from  the  appearance  of  any  sinjfle 
grannie  nnder  the  microscope,  that  it  was  even  a  maranta,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  say  that  it  was  a  maranta  from  Natal. 
But  when  seen  in  number  on  the  field  of  the  microscope,  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  I  have  referred  could  not,  I  think,  escape  the  most 
casual  observer,  much  less  the  eye  educated  to  the  microscopical 
analysis  of  starch  grannies.  Wiesner's  description  is  very  character- 
istio ;  the  laminae  are  seen  with  singular  clearness.  He  refers  also 
to  the  eccentricity  of  the  starch.  In  the  microscopy  of  starch  the  word 
concentric  is  often  misplaced,  and  the  term  eccentric  is  rarely  used 
in  this  country.  Take  as  an  illustration,  one  of  the  three  starches, 
wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  having  the  form  of  a  circular  disc,  the  hilum 
in  the  oentre  is  centric  and  the  laminas  around  it  are  concentric.  If, 
again,  another  form  be  taken,  represented  by  curcuma,  cauna,  mamnta, 
potato,  and  others  of  similar  shape,  the  hilum  is  out  of  the  mathema- 
tical middle  point  or  centre,  it  is  eccentric,  and  although  the  first 
ring  may  be  concentric  with  regard  to  the  hilum,  the  remainder  are 
eccentric ;  the  curcuma  is  an  instance  of  excessive  ecoentrioitj. 
Compare  the  distance  of  the  hilum  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  grain 
with  its  distance  from  the  lower  part,  and  it  gives  the  eccentricitj. 
The  eccentricity  of  grains  of  the  same  kind  of  starch  is  tolerably 
constant.  Now  if  this  plan  of  measurement  be  applied  to  the 
granules  of  the  Natal  maranta,  it  will  be  found  that  they  average  an 
eccentricity  of  ^,7  to  |.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  Natal 
starch ;  other  marantas  as  well  as  potato  starch  average  ^  eccen- 
tricity. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  hilum,"  because  it  is  a  commonly  accepted 
term,  but  it  is  also  a  misplaced  one.  Properly  it  should  be  called 
the  "  nucleus.*'  Let  the  early  history  of  a  starch  granule  be  con- 
sidered. Our  first  knowledge  of  it  is  a  cell  Glled  with  a  homo- 
geneous substance;  there  is  neither  hilum  nor  the  appearance  of 
lamination.  In  process  of  growth  a  differentiation  takes  place; 
there  is  a  nucleus  formed,  and  a  separation  of  tho  remainder  into 
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layers,  alternating  in  density.  One  layer  has  been  termed 
anhydrous,  but  incorrectly ;  the  German  words  signifying  "  water- 
rich"  and  "  water- poor  **  layers  more  truly  express  their  true  con- 
ditions. They  are  optically  different,  depending  upon  the  relative 
refractive  powers  of  the  layers  in  different  states  of  density.  The 
DQcIeus  in  the  living  starch  grain  is  the  softest  part ;  it  contains 
matter  of  the  most  recent  formation,  and  is  the  most  delicate  part 
of  the  grannie.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  cracks  in  the  drying  of 
the  starch  grains  occur,  and  being  filled  with  air,  show  as  dark  lines 
under  the  microscope,  and  to  these  in  their  different  forms  tiie  term 
hilum  is  given.  Starch  grains  fresh  from  the  plant  contain  40  per 
cent,  of  water.  Many  starches  have  what  may  be  termed  a  special 
fracture;  this  in  granules  of  the  same  kind  is  often  very  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  particular  starch,  as  in  rye  starch.  But  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  these  accidental  markings.  The 
starch  granule  when  first  formed  has  no  such  mark,  but  either  from 
pressure  in  the  cells,  or  too  rapid  an  alteration  in  density,  they  do 
occasionally  occur  even  in  fresh  starch  just  obtained  from  a  living 
plant.  The  singular  clearness  of  the  laminae  is,  I  believe,  the  reason 
why  Natal  starch  has  been  so  frequently  mistaken  for  that  of 
potato.  The  starch  of  the  maranta  differs  from  that  of  the  potato, 
in  being  on  the  average  only  two  thirds  the  size,  the  laminae  are  less 
distinct,  also  there  is  generally  a  transverse  fracture  as  a  hilum, 
and  as  a  rule  the  nucleus  of  the  potato  starch  is  at  the  smaller 
end  of  the  granule.  If  measurement  be  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
found  that  potato  ranges  from  0060  to  0*100  m.m,,  while  a  ma- 
ranta ranges  from  0022  to  0*068  m.m.  These  points,  together  with 
the  shape  of  the  granule,  are  distinctions  broad  enough  to  separate 
potato  from  maranta  at  least,  if  not  from  any  other  starch  of  com- 
merce. 

The  question  now  arises — What  is  the  botanical  source  of  Natal 
arrowroot  ?  I  did  hope  through  the  kind  assistance  of  some  friends 
to  have  shown  you  here  to-day  a  specimen  of  the  Maranta  aruiu 
dinacea  direct  from  Natal,  and  from  which  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  arrovrroot  is  obtained,  but  I  have  been  un- 
successful and  even  disappointed.  The  literature  of  this  subject  is 
very  scanty.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal*  is  a  note  to  this 
effect.  *'Prof.  Bentloy  exhibited  a  plant  which  had  grown  from 
oue  of  the  rhizomes  sent  over  with  African  arrowroot,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society.     It  bad 

*  Pharm»  Joum,,  1st  series,  x.^  272. 
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been  cnltivated  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  BcgenVs 
Park,  and  fonnd  to  be  Maranta  arundvnacea.** 

There  is  no  mention  here  of  Natal,  and  althongb  arrowroota  are 
produced  in  the  Canary  Isles,  Liberia,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
they  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export.  In  a  history  of  the 
Colony  of  Natal,  by  the  Key.  W.  Holden  (1855),  is  printed  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societj 
(1851),  and  it  contains  some  valuable  information  bearing  directly 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  McKen,  the  secretary,  states  ibat 
"  from  a  single  plant  of  the  arrowroot  (MarafUa  arundinaced)  which 
he  had  procured  with  other  valuable  plants  from  the  Boyal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  he  had  then  sufficient  to  plant  at  least  the  third  of  an  acre, 
and  from  the  abundant  produce  and  easy  cultivation  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  soon  become  an  important  article  of  export.'*  In 
1856,  Natal  exported  818  cwts.,  in  1870  the  quantity  of  it  had  in- 
creased to  3320  cwts. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specimen  of  the  identical  plant,  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  that  I  can  furnish  that  the  arrowroot 
imported  from  Natal  is  the  produce  of  MwraaUa  arundi/nacea, 

Lippman*  has  recorded  in  a  tabular  form  under  three  heads  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  temperature  at  which  the 
different  starch  grains  "swell,"  "burst,"  and  "lose  all  shape."  I 
have  done  the  same  for  comparison  with  each  of  the  three  starches 
— Bermuda,  St.  Vincent^  and  Natak  I  mixed  1  dram  of  the 
starch  with  6  oz.  of  cold  water,  and  gradually,  with  constant  stii- 
ring,  raised  the  temperature. 

Natal  Starch, 

50°  C.  No  perceptible  change. 

55°  C.  A  few  grains  swollen  with  stellate  markings. 

60°  C.  Many  have  lost  all  form,  but  small  ones  little  affected. 

65^  C.  Greater  part  a  shapeless  mass. 

JBermuda, 

50°  C.  No  perceptible  change. 

55*  C.  No  perceptible  change. 

60°  C.  Grains  slightly  swollen. 

65°  C.  Some  have  lost  all  form,  small  grains  little  affected. 


Jahresberieht  fUr  Chemie,  von  Liebig  und  Kopp,  1861,  745. 
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8i.  Vincent. 
SO**  C.  No  change. 
55°  C.  No  change. 

60**  C.  Very  little  change,  only  a  few  swollen. 
65**  C.  Very  slight  general  swelling,  and  one  here  and  there  a 
shapeless  mass. 

It  results  from  these  experiments  that  Natal  at  55°  C.  seems 
equally  ajQTected  with  Bermuda  at  60°  C,  and  St.  Vincent  at  65°  C. 
I  made  an  examination  of  each  under  the  microscope  at  eyery  rise 
of  5°.  I  must,  however,  add  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  deter* 
mining  the  exact  hursting  point  of  starch  granules.  Any  tahle  can 
only  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  relative  approximation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  a  temperature  which  bursts  the  larger 
grains  the  smaller  ones  are  scarcely  acted  upon.  Nageli  states  that 
the  swelling  of  starch  grains  as  a  rule  begins  at  55°  C.  for  large 
grains,  and  65°  for  small;  the  small  ones  requiring  10°  higher 
temperature  than  the  average  of  larger  ones  to  produce  the  same 
result.  I  carried  my  experiments  further  to  determine  whether  the 
same  difiTerence  existed  in  the  temperature  required  to  make  a  starch 
jelly.     For  this  purpose  I  used — 

3j.  starch. 
Sss.  cold  water. 
5J8S.  boiling  water. 

I  mixed  the  starch  with  the  5ss.  cold  water,  and  then  added  the 
boiling  water,  and  gradually  with  constant  stirring  raised  the 
temperature  until  complete  gelatinization  took  place.  I  found  that 
Natal  required  65°  C,  Bermuda  70°  C,  and  St.  Vincent  75°  C. 
The  St.  Vincent  jelly  was  the  most  transparent,  the  others  were 
somewhat  translucent. 

As  a  practical  result,  a  very  important  yet  difficult  question  may 
be  asked — Have  these  experiments  any  bearing  on  the  relative 
dietetic  value  of  Natal  as  compared  with  other  starches  ?  Nageli* 
to  whose  work  on  the  starches  I  must  again  refer,  says  that  the 
structure  of  the  starch  granule  is  a  system  of  laminsB  from  the 
nucleus  to  the  outer  envelope ;  that  these  laminad  and  the  whole 
contents  of  the  grain  consist  of  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  granulose 
and  cellulose  throughout,  in  different  relative  proportions ;  that  if 
the  granulose  be  extracted,  the  cell  structure  remains  as  a  skeleton 
of  cellulose ;  that  granulose  is  very  digestible,  and  cellulose  much 
less  so ;  also  that  wheat  starch  contains  more  granulose  than  potato 
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starch.  It  seems,  therefore,  pi*pbable  that  the  dietetic  valae  of  tbe 
different  starches  maj  be  iu  some  measure  due  to  the  rebitire 
proportions  of  these  two  bodies ;  the  dense  laminsB  containing 
relatively  more  cellulose  than  those  that  are  less  dense.  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  experiments,  point  to  the  pro- 
bability that  Natal  starch  may  be  more  yalnable  in  a  dietetic  point 
of  view  than  some  others  which  are  found  in  commerce. 

Baspail,  in  1825,  described  a  starch  grain  as  consisting  of  an 
outer  envelope  or  integument  containing  a  gum  soluble  in  water. 

Fritzsche,  in  1834,  proved  Baspairs  views  to  be  incorrect,  and 
was  the  first  to  publish  the  lamellated  structure  of  the  starch  grain. 
His  views  have  since  been  more  fully  elaborated  by  Nag^li,  and  are 
now  generally  accepted :  that  the  starch  granule  is  made  up  of 
different  layers  partitioned  by  a  cellalar  membrane,  the  nnclens 
being  less  dense  than  the  cell  wall.  But  the  more  recently  pub- 
lished views  of  Hartig  *  on  the  stractare  of  the  starch  grannie, 
accompanied  by  some  very  careful  experiments  and  drawings  in 
illustration,  require,  I  think,  that  the  very  generally  accepted  theorj 
on  this  sabject  be  somewhat  modified. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  edible  starches  of  commerce  bv 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  March  28tfa, 
1873,t  he  states  that  **  in  Bermuda  the  production  of  arrowroot  has 
been  declining  and  has  now  given  way  to  other  and  more  profitable 
crops."  Bermuda  exported  in  1851  arrowroot  to  the  valae  of 
£10,320,  in  1861,  £4,291.  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
1868,  60  cwt. ;  1869,  90  cwt. ;  1870,  none. 

As  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
Bermuda  arrowroot  may  exist  only  in  name,  the  relative  dietetic 
value  of  importations  from  other  colonies  may  profitably  engage  onr 
attention. 

That  the  peculiarities  in  the  starch  to  which  I  have  referred  exist, 
there  is  abundant  evidence ;  that  they  have  been  a  scarce  of  error 
in  diagnosis,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bat  why  there  should  be 
this  difference  in  the  starch  of  a  maranta  grown  in  Natal,  distin- 
gaishing  it  from  the  prodace  of  the  same  plant  grown  in  any  other 
locality,  forms  an  interesting  sabject  for  farther  investigation,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  wait  until  the  life  history  of  a  starch  granule 
is  better  understood  and  can  be  fairly  written. 


"  Ueber  den  Ban  des  Starkemebls,"  von  Prof.  Dr.  Th.  Hartig. 
t  Pharm,  Journ,,  3rd  series,  liL,  pp.  838,  853. 
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The  President  said  no  donbfc  the  members  all  felt,  as  he  did, 
thankful  to  Mr.  Greenish  for  having  had  the  patience  to  conduct  all 
these  experiments,  and  he  thanked  him  heartilj  in  their  name.  He 
lad  not  been  aware  that  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  source  of 
STatal  arrowroot,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Greenish  had  now  made  it 
pretty  plain  what  that  source  was.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
condition  of  the  granules  as  to  dryness  did  not  affect  the  behaviour 
of  starch,  and  whether  the  experiments  had  been  made  with  starch 
dried  at  a  uniform  temperature. 

Mr.  Greenish  said  the  starches  used  had  been  kept  in  different 
situations,  whether  thej  were  equally  dried  he  did  not  know. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  singular  to  hear  that  Ber- 
muda arrowroot  was  not  now  imported,  for  an  article  called  by  that 
name  was  on  sale  in  the  shops,  and  was  being  sold  in  his  own  shop 
at  that  time.  The  paper  was  exceedingly  valuable  in  its  elucidation 
of  the  structure  of  .the  grains. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  paper,  but 
he  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  author.  He  was  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Uttoxeter  case,  and  he  was  surprised  that  any  one 
should  have  mijstaken  the  arrowroot  for  potato  starch,  the  hilum 
and  the  rug®  were  not  in  the  same  position  as  in  potato  starch, 
and  no  microscopist  could  look  at  the  sample  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  distinctness  of  the  lines ;  there  was  no  other 
starch  in  commerce  at  all  like  it.  When  he  saw  it,  he  supposed  it 
had  been  dried  at  different  temperatures,  the  distinction  was  so  very 
marked.  What  was  wanted  was  to  be  able  to  see  the  starch 
granules  as  opaque  objects.  The  refractive  power  of  the  light  in 
the  microscope  was  so  great  that  it  disturbed  the  vision,  but  if  the 
granules  could  be  seen  as  a  solid  marble,  there  would  be  a  vaflt 
difference.  Take  wheat  starch  for  example.  A  question  arises  as 
to  whether  it  is  adulterated  with  starch  from  some  leguminous  plant, 
the  granules  of  which  assume  a  kidney  shape.  There  was  no  rule 
as  to  shape  to  go  by ;  but  the  positions  of  the  hilum  and  the  rugas 
were  so  strongly  marked  in  Natal  arrowroot  that  no  man  who  was 
accustomed  to  look  through  a  microscope  could  mistake  them.  He 
saw  the  sample  at  Uttoxeter  which  the  analyst  had  mistaken  for 
potato  starch ;  but  any  one  who  compared  the  two  would  see  that 
there  was  as  much  difference  between  the  rugsa  in  the  Natal  arrow- 
root and  in  the  potato  starch  as  there  was  between  that  starch  and 
turmeric.  It  did  not  matter  whether  you  looked  at  them  in  fluids 
or  iu  the  dried  state.  He  had  heard  a  number  of  persons  say  that 
when  the  granule  was  in  fluids  they  could  not  see  the  hilum,  nor 
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when  it  bad  been  dried.  He  himself  nsed  a  mixture  of  spirit, 
water,  and  glycerin,  he  conld  hardly  tell  the  exact  proportions, 
bat  with  this  mixture  he  found  the  mg89  and  the  hilum  of  the 
granules  of  starch  very  distinct  indeed.  The  subject  was  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  well  worthy  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Mack  AT  said  reference  bad  been  made  to  some  arrowroot 
which  had  been  condemned  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  It  was  arrow- 
root which  was  not  imported  by  himself,  but  which  was  purchased 
from  a  first-class  house  in  London,  and  sent  in  original  cases 
as  it  was  received — not,  however,  before  it  was  examined — and 
forwarded  in  the  belief  that  it  was  genuine  Natal  arrowroot  The 
customer  wrote  to  him  asking  for  a  written  guarantee.  He  declined 
to  give  one,  but  stated  his  opinion  that  it  was  genuine  Port  Natal 
arrowroot.  The  next  act  in  the  drama  was  that  a  note  came  from 
the  purchaser  enclosing  a  certificate  from  two  analysts  which  stated 
the  arrowroot  to  be  adulterated  with  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 
of  what  the  firm  of  public  analysts  called  torrefied  arrowroot  or 
some  other  flour.  Samples  of  this  condemned  Natal  arrowroot  were 
therefore  sent  to  four  gentlemen,  namely.  Professors  Redwood, 
Maclagan,  Attfield,  and  Archer,  and  the  curious  result  was,  that  all 
these  gentlemen  declared  there  was  no  adulteration  whatever,  and 
no  torrefaction,  but  that  the  arrowroot  was  pure  starch  obtained 
from  a  maranta.  The  Greenock  analysts  then  withdrew  the  assertion 
as  to  adulteration.  In  a  letter  published  at  the  time,  Professor 
Maclagan  stated  that  he  had  passed  many  thousands  of  grains  of 
this  maranta  under  the  microscope,  and  he  discovered  six  grannies 
which  he  said  were  split.  He  was  glad  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward,  for  this  discussion  might  lead  to  further  investi- 
gation. What  Mr.  Ghreenish  had  said  afibrded  some  reason  for 
desiring  the  more  general  use  of  the  microscope,  which  did  not  at 
present  enter  into  the  pharmaceutical  examinations  at  all.  He  said 
this  on  the  special  authority  of  Professor  Maclagan,  of  whose  views 
on  this  point  some  public  notice  might  probably  soon  be  taken ;  more 
especially  as  he  was  fortified  in  these  views  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
of  the  recent  Major  examinations  at  Edinburgh,  had  the  microscope 
been  used,  one  gentleman  would  not  have  been  rejected.  As  it  was, 
he  failed  to  detect  some  adulteration  which  the  microscope  would 
have  made  plain. 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  he  had  noticed  that  the  term  "  life-history  "  of 
starch  had  been  employed.  Ho  thought  the  idea  of  "  life-history  "  in 
any  physiological  sense  had  been  exploded,  and  that  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Rainey,  published  several  years  ago,  had  demonstrated  the 
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fallacy  of  the  supposition  that  starch  had  anything  in  common, 
stmctnrally  speaking,  with  the  vegetable  cell.  It  appeared  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  an  example  of  spherical  coalescence,  to  be  accounted  for 
on  a  purely  physical  theory.  With  these  views  he  had  some 
objections  to  both  the  terms  '*  nucleus  "  and  "  hilum,"  as  applied  to 
the  dark  focal  spot  of  the  starch  granule.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
contest  the  value  of  the  external  physical  characters  revealed  by  the 
microscope  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  starches  of  different  plants, 
only  they  should  not  be  invested  with  the  sort  of  importance  which 
there  seemed  some  disposition  to  assign  to  them.  Mr.  Bainey*s  re- 
searches had  scarcely  met  with  the  attention  they  deserved  even  in 
this  country,  much  less  in  Oermany. 

Professor  Redwood  said  it  might  be  expected  that  he  could  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  particular  case  alluded  to  was 
scarcely  sufficiently  fresh  in  his  recollection.  He  remembered  that 
he  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  what  he  was  assured  was  an 
authentic  sample  of  Natal  arrowroot  with  which  to  compare  the 
sample  that  was  sent  to  him ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sample  sent  from  Edinburgh  consisted  of  Natal  arrowroot  and 
of  nothing  else.  As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  what  the  analyst  in 
Scotland  had  referred  to  as  the  effect  of  torrefaotion  was  what  Mr. 
Greenish  had  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  the  starch  of  the  ma- 
ranta,  that  was  a  slight  crack  at  one  of  the  ends ;  and  this  he  found 
on  that  occasion  and  on  several  occasions  since  was  observable 
more  frequently  in  the  Natal  arrowroot  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
arrowroot  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  In  other  instances  in 
which  arrowroot  had  been  suspected  to  have  been  adulterated  with 
potato  starch  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  samples  were 
those  of  Natal  arrowroot.  The  question  was  often  asked  in  respect 
of  particular  samples,  ^  Is  this  genuine  arrowroot  ?  "  He  should  like 
to  know  distinctly  what  the  term  arrowroot  specifically  sigpoified. 
Was  it  to  be  taken  to  signify  the  starch  of  a  maranta  P  There  were 
samples  of  starch  which  were  perhaps  in  a  dietetic  sense  equal  to 
arrowroot, — starches  which  were  distinguished  by  specific  names, 
arrowroot  being  used  as  a  generic  name.  There  were  Portland 
arrowroot,  Tahiti  arrowroot,  and  others ;  and  it  was  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  publicly  indicated  what  it  was  that 
the  name  of  arrowroot  was  to  be  restricted  to,  especially  now  that 
articles  were  being  offered  for  sale  to  which  certain  persons  con- 
sidered the  term  did  not  properly  apply.  Was  arrowroot  to  be  con- 
sidered the  starch  of  a  maranta  ?  if  so,  were  all  maranta  starches 
and  no  others  to  be  included  under  the  name  ?     While  Portland 
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arrowroot  and  otber  specific  terms  were  in  nse,  there  wonld  be 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  term  arrowroot.  No  doabt  the  arrow- 
root which  the  President  was  selling  was  identical  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  with  the  starch  of  the  maranta,  even  although 
it  might  not  be  prepared  in  Bermuda.  Speaking  generally,  there 
ought  to  be  more  discrimination  in  the  application  of  specific  names 
to  such  an  article  as  arrowroot. 

Mr.  Thresh  said  he  had  examined  some  samples  of  arrowrcwt, 
and  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  granules  had  fractures  extending 
from  the  circnmference  to  the  hilum,  but  not  over  the  hilum.  He 
sent  one  to  Mr.  Siebold  who  reported  that  it  was  not  a  genuine 
arrowroot ;  a  corresponding  sample  was  sent  to  an  analyst  in  Man- 
chester who  reported  that  it  was.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the 
latter  analyst  to  the  dip  in  the  starch  granules,  and  to  the  shape  of 
many  of  them ;  and  the  analyst  then  said  there  were  some  gpranules 
which  might  mislead,  but  still  he  felt  confident  they  were  the  starch 
of  maranta.  It  was  probably  the  cracks  from  the  hilum  to  the 
circumference,  and  not  the  cracks  across  the  hilum,  that  caused  one 
analyst  to  say  that  the  starch  was  altered  by  torrefaotion. 

Mr.  Greenish  said  Mr.  Mackay  sent  him  some  arrowroot  from 
Oreenock,  and  there  was  no  question  about  its  being  Natal  mamnta. 
It  had  fragments  of  maranta  root  mixed  up  with  it,  and  that  deter- 
mined the  point  beyond  a  doubt.  As  to  the  use  of  the  term  arrow- 
root, he  adopted  it  as  a  commercial  and  popular  term ;  but  he  would 
prefer  to  use  the  word  starch  in  a  scientific  paper.  A  public  analyst 
had  stated  that  pepper  was  sometimes  mixed  with  arrowroot  and 
starch,  but  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  unscientific.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  what  gave  students  a  little  trouble  with  regard  t<» 
starch  grains.  He  would  remind  them  that  in  the  starch  of  cereab 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  the  large  granules  were  round ;  but 
besides  these  there  were  compound  gpranules,  which  were  compounds 
of  smaller  grannies,  and  hence  the  apparent  yariation  in  the  shape. 


The  next  paper  read  was  entitled — 

FURTHER  RESEARCHES  ON  THE   CRYSTALLINE  CON- 
STITUENTS OF  BARBADOES  AND  SOCOTRINE  ALOES. 

By  Willum  a.  Tildbn,  D.Sc.Lond.,  F.C.S. 
The  names  employed  in  the  following  pages  to  designate  the 
crystalline  principles  obtained  from  the  several  yarieties  of  aloes  are 
to  be  understood  as  follows : — 
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Barhaloin. — Prom  Barbadoes  aloes.  Discovered  by  Smith  &  Co., 
of  Edinbargh,  and  analyzed  by  Stenhouse,  1851. 

SocdLoin. — Isolated  from  Socotrine  aloes  in  1856,  by  T.  B.  Groves. 

Natalain, — ^Discovered  by  Fliickiger,  1871. 

Zanaloin. — Prepared  by  Histed,  from  a  variety  of  Socotrine  aloes 
imported  by  way  of  Zanzibar.     Analyzed  by  Fliickiger,  1871. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  comparison  of  the  properties  of  these 
bodies,  and  the  discussion  of  their  chemical  oonstitation,  I  propose 
to  describe  briefly  some  additional  experiments  lately  conducted  in 
my  laboratory  npon  the  aloin  from  Zanzibar  aloes.  All  the  new 
analyses  inoladed  in  the  following  account  were  made  for  me  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Shenstone,  to  whose  care  and  patience  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  obligations. 

Zanaloin. — I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hanbury,  of  Plough  Court, 
for  liberal  supplies  of  very  fine  Zanzibar  aloes,  from  which  the 
specimens  of  aloin  now  produced  were  prepared.  Without  such  aid, 
in  fact,  the  experiments  must  have  come  to  an  end  prematurely,  as 
I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  appreciable  quantities  of  the  crystal- 
line constituent  from  commercial  samples  of  the  drug  produced  from 
other  sources.  The  process  employed  for  its  isolation  was  devised 
by  Mr.  Histed,  and,  although  rather  troublesome  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive, I  have  not  succeeded  in  improving  upon  it.  It  consists 
in  macerating  the  coarsely  powdered  aloes  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  to  make  a  paste,  and  afterwards  g^dually 
expressing  tJbe  liquid  from  the  mass.  The  yellow  cake  which  remains 
is  purified  by  crystallization  from  water,  and  then  from  rectified 
spirit. 

The  aloin  obtained  in  this  way  has  already  been  described  by  Dr. 
Fliickiger  (Tear-Booh  of  Pharmacy^  1871),  and  in  the  main  my 
observations  agree  with  his.  I  have  found  that  when  dried  by 
expo8ui*e  to  air  at  the  ordinary  summer  temperature  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains  varies  perceptibly  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  into  such  a  condition  as  to  retain  a  constant  weight. 
By  exposure  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  it  loses  weight  rapidly, 
and  two  determinations  made  in  this  way  gave  14*06  and  13*9  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced  upon  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  C.  \va9  somewhat  greater  than  this 
— 14''46  and  15*95  per  cent,  in  two  recorded  instances — but  this 
ji^reater  loss  is  in  all  probability  due  to  partial  decomposition,  the 
aloin  fusing  and  becoming  darker  in  colour. 

Two  determinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  made  upon  the  air- 
dried  substance  gave  these  results  ; — 
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I.  n. 

Twice  Crystallized  Three  »x^« 

CryBtalliaed.  TimeB.  *'®*^' 

C       .         .     62-70        .         .     62-87       .        .     6278 
H      .  6-42  .      6-39       .        .      6-40 

No  greafc  importance,  however,  attaches  to  these  zmmbers  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  sabstance. 

After  drying  in  a  vacaum  over  salphnric  acid  three  combostions 
were  made,  with  the  results  indicated  below.  In  all  these  and  sab- 
sequent  analyses  the  substance  was  burnt  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  potAssium  chromates,  all  the  usual  precautions  being  observed:— 

I.  '2926  gram  of  anhydrous  zanaloin  gave  '6379  of  C  0^  and 
•1528ofH2  0. 

II.  -2650  gram  gave  -6792  C  Og  and  1370  H^  0. 

III.  -2606  gram  gave  '5678  C  Og  and  1380  Hg  O. 

I.  II.  HL       Mean  Peroentagw. 

C  69-46       .      69-60  69-42       .      69-49 

H     .        6-80       .        6-74       .        6-87       .        6  80 

Dr.  Fliickiger  gives  59*20  and  5*94  as  the  percentages  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  zanaloin  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  slight 
discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  complete  dryness  of 
the  substance  operated  upon  by  us. 

BroiYtozanaloin, — The  aloin  upon  which  I  have  been  operating  was 
prepared  from  aloes  taken,  I  am  informed,  from  the  same  sample 
upon  which  Fliickiger  made  his  experiments.  I  have  also  been 
careful  to  prove  by  repeated  application  of  the  test,  that  my  zanaloin 
gives  the  same  reactions  with  nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing  agents 
as  the  zanaloin  examined  in  the  laboratory  at  Bern.  We  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  Professor  Fliickiger  in  the  production  of 
definite  brominated  and  chlorinated  derivatives  from  this  body.  Bj 
dissolving  zanaloin  in  water  and  adding  an  excess  of  bromine  water 
to  the  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate  was  obtained,  which,  after  two 
crystallizations  from  spirit  of  wine,  and  drying  in  vacuo^  gave  the 
following  analytical  resalts  : — 

I.  -3537  gram  gave  4485  of  C  Oj,  and  -0942  of  Hj  0. 

II.  '3442  gram  gave,  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  nitric  add 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  '3405  of  Ag  Br. 

Ferceniage8, 

I.  n. 

0     .        .        .        .     34-67    .        .        .  .      — 

H    .        .        .        .      295    .        .        .  .      — 

Br  ....—...  .    42H» 
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Another  specimen  made  by  reversing  the  operation,  pouring  the 
Rolntion  of  aloin  into  excess  of  bromine  water,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  some  hoars  before  collecting  the  precipitate,  gave 
results  which  differ  slightly  from  the  foregoing.  The  proportion  of 
bromine  found  in  this  case  being  somewhat  greater,  and  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  somewhat  less,  than  before. 

The  air-dried  snbstance  lost  in  this  case  9*22  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  by  exposure  in  a  vacuum : — 

I.  '2769  gram  of  bromozanaloin  dried  in  vacuo  gave  '3458  of  C  O3 
and  '0670  gram  of  H9  O. 

II.  '5970  gave  by  ignition  with  lime  '6043  of  bromide  of  silver. 

Percentages, 

I.  II. 

0     .        .        .        .    8406    .        .        .  .      — 

H    .        .  ,      2-66    .  .  .      — 

Br   ....       —       ...  .  4306 

Cklorozandloin. — This  body  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cbloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  crystals  are  bright 
\elIow  and  lustrous,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  chlorobarbaloin. 
They  gave  off  1365  and  14*47  per  cent,  of  water  when  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  110°  to  115°  C. 

I.  '3608  gram  dried  at  110°  gave  *8644  gram  of  chloride  of  silver. 

II.  '6393  gave  '6496  of  Ag  CI. 

Percentages, 

L  n.  Mean. 

CI      .        .      24-97      .        .      2512      .        .      2604 

Acetyl'zanaloin. — Dry  zanaloin  was  boiled  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride.  The  solution 
diluted  with  a  little  alcohol  and  poured  into  water  gave  a  pale 
vellow  precipitate  which  could  not  be  made  to  crystallize  from 
either  alcohol  or  ether.  After  drying  in  the  air  it  gave  off  mere 
traces  of  water  in  vacuo, 

I.  '2196  gram  gave  '4755  of  C  O9,  and  1063  of  water. 

II.  -2732  gram  gave  '5874  of  C  0,,  and  '1328  Hg  O. 


ges, 

I.  U.  Mean. 

C      .        .      69*06      .        .      68-63      .        .      68-84 
H     .  6-37      .        .       6-39      .  6-38 

AeetyUharhaloin.—PrepKred  in  the  same  way,  is  a  yellowish  white 
'^urdy  substance,  the  analysis  of  which  gave  the  following  num- 
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I.  -2774  gram  gave  '5976  of  C  Og,  and  -1334  of  H,  0. 
n.  -2150  gram  gave  '4630  of  C  Oj,  and  '1064  of  H,  0. 


C 
H 


Percentages. 
I.  n. 

68-55       .        .    fi3-73 
5-34       .        .      5-49 


Mean. 

56-63 

541 


Leaving  oat  of  consideration  the  question  of  the  formula  dedn- 
cible  from  these  figures,  I  propose  now  to  compare  them  with  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  different  experimenters  in 
operating  upon  the  aloin  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 


Barhaloin, 
(Dried  in  vacuo,) 
Stenhoase  (average). 
G    59-31  per  cent. 
H     5-88 

Bromoharhaloin. 

stenhoase  (average).  Tilden.* 

C        35-48  34-66 

H         2-78  8-04 

Br       41-97  41-96 

Chloroharhaloin, 
Taden<l872). 
C     45-17 
H       3-70 
CI     26-13 

AceiyUharhdloin. 
(Average.) 
C      58-63 
H      5*41 


Za7ialouu 

(Dried  in  vacuo.) 

Tilden  (average).  Flfickiger. 

59-49  59-2 

5-80  5-9 

Bromozanaloin. 

Tfldcn.*  Tilden. 

84*57  8405 

2-95  2-65 

42-09  43-06 

Cldoroz(w,(iLoin, 
TUdenOSZS). 


2604 

AcetyUzaiialotn. 
(Average.) 
68-84 
5-38 


A  review  of  these  numbers  is  safficient  in  mj  opinion  to  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  qaantitative  aoalfsis 
the  aloin  of  Barbadoes  from  that  of  Socotrine  or  Zanzibar  aloes. 

The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  this  table  of  results  occars  in 
Stenhonse*s  analysis  of  the  brominated  derivatives. 

On  referring  to  his  paper,  however,  I  found  that  this  compound 
had  been  prepared  by  adding  the  bromine  water  to  the  solution  of 
the  aloin.  Now  the  experiments  I  have  described  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  indicate,  I  think  conclusively,  that  the  substance  obtained 
in  this  way  is  not  pure,  that  it  is  in  fact  contaminated  with  aloin, 

*  Both  prepared  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  by  pouring  bromine 
water  into  solation  of  the  aloin. 
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from  which  it  diflTere  so  slightly  as  regards  its  solubility  in  spirit  of 
wine  that  the  two  sabstanoes  oannot  be  completely  separated  by  re- 
crystallization  from  that  solvent.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  this 
contamiDation  is  to  bring  the  aloin  at  once  into  contact  with  an 
excess  of  bromine,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  reversing  the  process 
of  precipitation  by  pouring  the  solution  of  aloin  into  the  bromine 
water. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  these  experiments  lead  us  is  that 
these  two  crystalline  bodies,  which  I  have  called  barbaloin  and  zana- 
loin,  are  isomeric  when  in  the  anhydrous  state.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  all  that  we  know  of  their  botanical  origin  and  physical 
characteristics,  as  well  as  their  chemical  properties.  The  two 
bodies  resemble  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  taste,  and  though 
zanaloin  is  slightly  paler  in  colour  and  a  little  more  soluble,  there  is 
no  marked  difference  in  these  respects.  It  may  be  observed,  how. 
ever,  that  zanaloin  and  its  derivatives  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
water  of  crystallization  than  barbaloin.  As  to  qualitative  testa 
there  is  but  one  in  the  action  of  which  any  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived in  operating  on  the  two  bodies,  and  that  is  nitric  acid.  With 
barbaloin  nitric  acid  gives  an  instant  coloration  which  fiEules 
quickly  to  orange-red.  Zanaloin,  on  the  contrary,  moistened  with 
the  same  liquid,  gives  no  immediate  coloration,  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  an  intense  orange-red  is  developed.  They  both  give 
chrysammic  acid  under  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  both 
yield  crystallizable  chloro-  and  bromo-  substitution  derivatives 
which  resemble  ecah  other  very  closely. 

Socaloiu  is  believed,  and  with  great  probability,  to  be  identical 
with  zanaloin.  Zanzibar  aloes  is  but  a  variety  of  Socotrine,  and  the 
qualitative  reactions  of  the  two  agree  in  every  respect.  Bat  as  yet 
no  quantitative  analyses  of  sooaloin  have  been  published. 

Nataloin  is  evidently  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  these  crys- 
talline principles  by  its  inferior  solubility,  and  especially  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  yields  no  chrysammic  acid  nor  definite  chloro- 
or  bromo-  substitution  derivatives. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  am  unable  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  Bochleder  that  these  bodies  constitute  three 
sncceesive  terms  of  a  homologous  series.  On  the  contrary,  the 
analytical  results  obtained  by  different  experiments  indicate  that 
barbaloin  and  zanaloin  have  the  same  composition.  They  must 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  same  formula.  I  propose  for  them 
both  in  the  anhydrous  state  the  symbols  0^5  H^g  O7,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  statement  of  percentages,  agrees  satisfactorily 

N  N 
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with  all  the  analytical  nuinbers.  This,  which  is  simpler  than  tbe 
formnla  hitherto  received,  is  also  conformable  with  the  statement  of 
Graebe  and  Liebermann  that  aloin  yields  anthracene  or  some  dowlj 
allied  hydrocarbon,  perhaps  methylanthracene,  when  heated  vitii 
zinc. 


ClH^O, 

CwHigOy 

C,.HieOj 

requires 

requires 

requires 

C  50-25 

C  59-62 

0  60-00 

H  6-17 

H  5-59 

H  600 

Bromo-derivatiye 

:Ci6H„Br,0, 
requires 
0   34-34 
H     2-68 
Br  42-93 

Chloro-derivative 

CieHijOlsOy 
requires 

0    45-12 
H     3-52 
CI  25-03 

Acetyl-derivativo 

Ci«H„(C,H,0),07 

requires 

C  68-98 

H    5-36 

This  formula,  Cjg  Hjg  O7,  has  been  proposed  by  Rochleder  for 
natal oin,  and  it  agrees  closely  with  the  results  of  my  analyses  of 
that  substance;  but  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  question 
must  be  deferred  till  further  experimental  results  have  been 
accumulated. 


Dr.  A.  TiitDEN  also  placed  on  the  table  a  number  of  specimens  of 
products  obtained  from  the  different  aloins,  by  nitric  acid  and  other 
reagents.  Most  of  them,  he  said,  were  coloured,  and  had  a  beautiful 
lustre. 

The  Prbsidbnt  said  any  chemist  who  had  ever  engaged  in  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  must  be  aware  that  Dr.  Tilden  had  expended  a  yasi 
amount  of  labour  and  time  in  preparing  the  paper.  He  wished  the 
Conference  had  more  of  such  papers.  When  Fliickiger  made  his  dis- 
covery of  nataloin,  Mr.  Hanbury  asked  him  to  repeat  the  experiment 
It  took  him  by  surprise,  and  every  one  else.  Every  one  bad  sup- 
posed there  was  but  one  kind  of  aloin,  and  when  he  (the  President) 
got  socaloin  he  had  no  idea  but  that  he  had  got  the  same  thing  froM 
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another  source.  How  the  aloins  diflfered  it  was  impossihle  to  saj, 
bat  they  appeared  to  yield  the  same  nnmbers  on  oombnstion.  There 
seemed  to  be  as  many  rarietiea  of  aloin  as  there  were  of  tannin. 

Mr.  SCHICHT  said  he  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Dr.  Tilden 
was  good  enongh  to  show  him,  a  few  weeks  preyionsly,  some  of 
these  reactions ;  amongst  them  that  with  bichromate  of  potash.  It 
struck  them  both  that  it  was  like  that  obtained  when  the  same 
reagent  was  applied  to  strychnine.  Had  that  experiment  been 
repeated  P 

Dr.  Tilden  said  that  on  repeating  the  experiments  several  times 
nnder  a  variety  of  conditions,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
practical  analyst  could  mistake  the  reaction  for  the  strychnine 
reaction,  although  at  first  sight  it  seemed  to  resemble  it.  The 
colour  produced  was  not  a  purple,  such  as  the  splendid  purple 
strychnine  gives,  which  fades  to  a  red,  but  a  greenisli  purple,  which 
fades  to  a  yellow.  He  admitted  that  at  first  sight  there  was  a 
resemblance.  As  he  could  not  apply  ihe  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, ^e  did  not  bring  them  forward. 

The  President  said,  when  Mr.  Hanbury  sent  him  the  crystals  as 
above  mentioned,  he  asked  him  to  perform  an  experiment,  and  to 
use  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  the  aloin  being  first  moistened  with 
snlphnric  acid.  It  was  not  a  red  colour  which  was  produced,  but  a 
green. 

Mr.  Maceat  asked  whether  there  had  been  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  from  medical  men  the  relative  strengths  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  aloin,  so  as  to  determine  their  commercial  value;  or  whether 
they  differed  in  value. 

Dr.  Tilden  said  so  far  as  he  knew  he  was  the  possessor  of  the  only 
specimen  of  zanaloin  in  existence ;  and  he  could  not  say  how  much 
he  should  like  to  take  per  ounce  for  it.  If  he  might  judge  from  the 
labour  it  had  cost  to  produce  it,  it  would  be  rather  a  costly  article. 
He  had  hoped  he  should  have  been  able  to  bring  forward  the  results 
of  experiments  with  regard  to  its  physiological  action.  He  had 
induced  Mr.  Dobson  to  undertake  experiments  at  the  Bristol 
Infirmary ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Dobson  took  a  holiday  in  the 
midst  of  his  researches,  and  the  results  were  not  concluded  in  time 
to  bring  them  forward  this  year.  He  hoped  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year  to  have  them  completed,  and  to  publish  them. 

The  President  said  he  supposed  the  aloin  of  commerce  was  the 
produce  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes. 

Dr.  Tilden  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  that ;  the  others  were  so 
dififioult  to  obtain. 
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A  paper  was  then  read  on — 

SOME  POSSIBLE  APPLICATIONS  OP   SALICYLIC  ACID 

IN  PHARMACY. 

Bt  p.  Baden  Benger,  P.C.S. 

The  fact  pointed  ont  by  Professor  Kolbe  and  others  some  few  months 
since  that  salicjlic  acid  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties, 
that  it  is  non-poisonons,  odourless,  and  almost  tasteless,  mnst  hare 
set  many  pharmacists  thinking  what  applications  might  be  made  of 
snch  a  snbstance  in  practical  pharmacy ;  and  probably  many  other 
members  of  this  Conference  have  instituted  experiments  somewhat 
similar  to  those  I  wish  to  lay  before  yon  to-day,  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  value  of  snch  applications.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  there  are  gentlemen  present  in  a  position  to  check  my  results, 
as  time  has  not  as  yet  permitted  me  to  repeat  many  of  my  experi- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  Kolbe*  that  salicylic  acid  is  capable 
of  arresting  and  preventing  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation,  that  it 
preveints  the  action  of  emulsin  on  amygdalin,  and  also  the  production 
of  essential  oil  of  mustard  when  the  powdered  seeds  are  moistened 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  acid.  A  series  of  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Godeffroy  in  the  Vienna  Pharmacentical  School  t  prove 
that  many  syrups  may  be  preserved  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities. 

I  have  placed  on  the  table  a  number  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, all  more  or  less  snbject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  Each 
is  labelled  with  name,  date,  and  proportion  of  salicylic  acid  which 
has  been  added.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  are  from  two 
to  fonr  months  old,  some  of  which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  prepared  yesterday. 

No.  1.  Infosxun  Bhei,  prepared  April  25,  and  containing  |  grain  of  ntiejlie 

aoid  to  the  fluid-ounce. 
„    2.  Infnsom  Senns  Co.     April  25.    Add  salioylio,  i  grain  to  floid-onnoe. 
„    3.  Decoctiun  Cetraria.     Hay  17.     i  grain  to  flnid-oonce. 
„    4.  „  „  „         1  grain  to  flnid-onnce. 

„    5.  Inloanm  Gentiano  Go.  Jane  19.  |  grain  to  floid-oanoe. 


f»    s.           „           1, 

„         i  grain  to  fluid-onnoe. 

„    7.  Infnsum  Bhei. 

„     5.  1  grain  to  flnid-oonoe. 

„    8.  Infua.  Anrantu. 

„    19.  i  grain  to  floid-oanoe. 

If    •'•        ff            tf 

„          i  grain  to  floid-ounce. 

„  10.        „    Cuspariaj. 

„          \  grain  to  floid-oanoe. 

ff  n»        ft            ff 

„         1  grain  to  floid-oonee. 

Pkarm.  Journal,  Nov.  28, 1874,  421.       f  Pharm.  Journal,  May  1,  1875»  665. 
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No.  12. 

Infos.  SenogsB. 

„  13. 

»i           »» 

„  14. 

„    Bnohu. 

„  16. 

t»            f* 

»  16. 

tt    Anrant.  Co. 

„  17. 

»»            »i 
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June  19.  i  grain  to  flnid-oiinoe. 
„  i  grain  to  flnid-oanoe. 
Aug.  9.  \  grain  to  fluid-ounoe. 
„  I  grain  to  floid-oonce. 
H  J  grain  to  floid-onnce. 
,,  i  grain  to  fluid-onnoe. 
„  18.  Sno.  Idmonifl.  Ezpresased  May  17.  i  grain  to  fluid  ounce. 
ti  19.      M  If  If  ,1  1  grain  to  fluid-ounoe. 

„  20.  Mist.  Aoaoiffi.  June  10.     |  grain  to  fluid-ounce. 

f>  21.     If  „  „  Igrain  to  fluid-ounoe. 

„  22.  Paste — composed  of  1  dram  wheat-flour,  7  drachms  water,  1   grain 
salioylic  acid.    Prepared  June  7. 

In  experimeuting  on  these  preparations,  fire  specimens  of  each 
were  in  most  cases  set  aside,  one  in  its  ordinary  xmfortifiod  con- 
dition, and  the  other  four  with  the  addition  of  i  gr.,  i  gr.,  i  gr., 
and  1  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  flaid  onnce.  It  was  not  until 
the  proportion  of  i  grain,  and  in  some  cases  ^  grain,  to  the  fluid 
ounce  was  reached,  that  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
whole  of  the  specimens  have  been  tested  under  very  trying  con- 
ditions. They  have  been  kept  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  year, 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  F.,  in  uncorked  bottles  only  loosely 
covered  with  paper.  A  slight  sediment  took  place  in  some,  from 
which  they  were  decanted  a  week  ago,  and  since  then  spots  of 
mould  have  appeared  on  the  surface  of  one  or  two  of  the  infusions 
containing  i  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  fluid  ounce,  and  on  the 
infusion  of  senna  prepared  April  25th,  containing  ^  grain  to  the 
fluid  ounce.  At  the  time  the  specimens  of  lemon  juice  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  bottles  they  had  been  expressed  more  than  three 
months ;  the  juice  had  lost  most  of  its  odour,  but  had  acquired  no 
other.  A  few  weeks  before  a  slight  flocculent  precipitate  began  to 
fall  in  both,  and  this  evidence  of  decomposition  continues.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  aroma  of  most  of  the  aromatic  infusions  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  fresh  preparations;  the  mucilage  is 
perfectly  fresh  ;  the  lemon  juice  free  from  mouldy  or  stale  flavour, 
and  the  paste  shows  no  symptom  of  decomposition. 

So  far,  these  experiments  appear  successful,  but  I  now  come  to 
the  record  of  disappointment  and  failure. 

To  specimens  of  freshly  expressed  juice  of  conium,  hyoscyamus, 
and  taraxacum,  salicylic  acid  was  added  in  proportions  varying  from 
i  grain  to  1  grain  to  the  fluid  ounce.  The  juices  in  their  natural 
condition  and  after  coagulation  and  filtration  were  so  treated,  but  all 
became  bad  within  a  few  weeks, — some  mouldy  on  the  surface, 
others   gradually  lost  their  characteristic  odour  and  taste  without 
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much  alteration  in  appearance.  Other  specimens,  to  which  half  the 
Pharmacopoeia  quantity  of  spirit  and  1  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the 
fluid  ounce  had  been  added,  appear  good  after  ten  weeks*  keeping, 
some  improvement  in^the  official  method  of  preserving  juices  may 
therefore  possibly  be  made  in  that  direction,  but  I  am  not  yet  con- 
tent to  gire  up  the  hope  that  the  costly  and  in  many  cases  objec- 
tionable addition  of  alcohol  may  be  altogether  superseded. 

The  case  of  fresh  infusions  versus  concentrated  ditto  has  been 
many  times  before  a  pharmaceutical  tribunal ;  and  in  almost  every 
instance  where  the  verdict  has  been  in  favour  of  oonoentrated 
preparations  it  has  turned  on  the  point  that  a  good  concentrated 
infusion  is  better  than  a  bad  "  firesh "  one,  or  the  inconvenient 
alternative  of  keeping  a  patient  waiting  an  hour  or  two  for  his 
medicine. 

The  above  experiments  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  Pharmacopceia  infusions,  mucilage  of  acacia,  and  lemon  juice, 
may  be  preserved  almost  unimpaired  for  several  months  by  the 
addition  of  ^  a  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  each  fluid  ounce.  Infnsion 
of  seima  seems  to  be  an  exception,  for  although  the  specimen  on  the 
table  has  been  prepared  four  months,  and  was  good  until  a  few  days 
ago,  several  other  specimens  treated  with  the  same  proportion  of 
salicylic  acid  were  bad  in  a  few  weeks.  That  such  a  small  quantity 
of  the  acid  produces  no  injurious  effect  on  the  system  appears 
certain  from  the  fact  that  15  or  20  grains  have  been  taken  during 
the  day  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  functions  of  the  body. 
That  salicylic  acid  does  not  prevent,  and  only  slightly  retards,  the 
action  of  pepsine  I  have  proved  by  experiment. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  100  grains  hard  boiled  white  of  e^, 
2  grains  Bullock  &  Reynolds'  pepsine,  5  minims  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  1  fluid  ounce  of  water,  was  prepared.  To  similar  mixtuTes 
were  added  \  grain,  \  grain,  and  1  grain  of  salicylic  acid,  and  the 
vessels  marked  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  The  whole  were  then  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  98^  F.  for  about  six  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  whole  of  the  albumen  had  disappeared  in  No.  1,  one  grain 
remained  undissolved  in  No  2,  two  grains  in  No.  3,  and  five  grains 
in  No.  4. 

Professor  Salkowsky  states  {Pharmaceuttsche  Zeiiung^  June  30th) 
that  benzoic  acid  possesses  greater  antiseptic  powers  than  salicylic 
acid.  I  have  prepared  a  few  infusions— buchu,  orange,  and  gentian 
— with  i  grain,  ^  grain,  ^  grain,  and  1  grain  of  this  substance  to  the 
fluid  ounce.  Those  containing  i  grain  to  the  ounce  had  all  spoiled 
in  seven  days.    The  others  remain  good  at  the  present  time,  having 
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been  prepared  a  montih.  They  are  as  bright  and  aromatic  as  the 
daj  they  were  prepared.  I  hare  placed  specimens  on  the  table  for 
examioatioD.  Added  to  white  of  egg  and  pepsine  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  the  salicylic  acid  experiments  described  above, 
beiuoic  acid  seemed  to  retard  the  digestive '  process  slightly 
longer. 

Since  the  above  was  written  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  Mr. 
Thresh  has  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  September  4th, 
the  results  of  some  experiments  he  has  been  making  to  test  the 
couservative  power  of  salicylic  acid  when  added  to  infusions,  etc. 
Mr.  Threshes  experiments  only  extend  over  a  few  weeks,  but  they 
help  to  show  that  less  than  half  a  grain  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  fluid 
ounce  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Some  of  my  infusions  with  one  quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce 
have  kept  much  longer  than  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Thresh.  The 
oiily  difference  in  our  modus  operandi  appears  to  be  that  he  dissolved 
the  acid  in  the  water  previous  to  making  the  infusion,  and  I  dis- 
solved it  in  the  warm  infusion  after  straining ;  my  preparation 
would  therefore  probably  contain  a  little  more  of  the  antiseptic 
than  his. 


The  President  said  this  paper  was  one  of  a  practical  nature ;  it 
came  home  to  every  pharmacist.  Every  one  was  interested  in  it 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry  or  not. 
The  Conference  would  allow  him  to  thank  Mr.  Benger  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken.  He  had  not  heard  previously  that  benzoic 
acid  was  a  preventive  of  fermentation;  it  seemed  to  have  more 
effect  than  salicylic  acid. 

Mr.  WiLLUMS  said  it  was  most  important  we  should  have  more 
information  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  sidicylio  acid  would  keep  leeches  alive,  or  rather  pre- 
vent them  dying  so  rapidly.  Was  it  true?  Of  course  leeches 
were  not  now  so  important  as  they  used  to  be ;  still  some  were  kept 
by  most  pharmacists. 

Mr.  Thbcsh  said  he  had  added  salicylic  acid  to  the  water  in 
which  leeches  were  kept  for  about  two  months.  About  100  leeches 
were  kept  in  a  half-gallon  stone  jar  tied  over  with  linen.  This  was 
washed  out  weekly,  and  generally  one  or  two  leeches  were  dead. 
Since  adding  a  little  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  leech 
water  not  one  leech  had  died,  and  the  water  had  been  always  free 
from  i^e  odour  it  had  gradually  acquired  without  the  acid.  As  an 
experiment^  the  water  had  not  been  changed  for  three  or  four 
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weeks,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  ifc  nsed  to  be  at  the  end  of  one  week 
withont  the  acid.  He  thought  salicjlio  acid  would  be  more  naefal 
for  making  concentrated  infusions  than  simple  infusions. 

Mr.  Qebrard  said  he  had  made  experiments  similar  to  those  made 
by  Mr.  Benger,  and  had  not  found  that  salicylic  acid  had  had  the 
preserrativo  effect  he  had  mentioned.  There  was  also  a  fatal 
objection  to  its  use  when  perchloride  of  iron  was  prescribed;  it 
became  purple  immediately.  That  would  not  do,  so  that  in  du- 
pensing  such  prescriptions  it  could  not  be  used,  and  they  wonld 
have  to  fall  back  upon  a  simple  infusion  without  acid.  With 
reference  to  leeches,  at  the  time  he  saw  the  note  in  the  Jaumal 
there  was  a  great  mortality  among  the  leeches  in  the  institution 
where  he  was  engaged,  and  he  thought  he  would  apply  the  sugges- 
tion. The  weather  was  warm,  and  the  water  was  being  changed 
daily.  He  added  a  small  quantity  of  acid  in  the  proportion  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal^  and  repeated  it  from  day  to  day,  but  the 
mortality  went  on ;  and  so  he  therefore  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
acid. 

Mr.  Walter  Hills  said  he  could  corroborate  what  Mr.  Gerrard 
had  said.  A  friend  of  his  had  tried  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  in 
the  proportion  mentioned  in  the  Joumaly  but  it  seemed  to  kill  the 
leeches  rather  faster. 

The  President  said  it  might  depend  upon  the  proportion  used. 

Mr.  Gebrird  said  he  used  the  proportion  mentioned  in  the 
Journal,  It  was  very  small.  He  did  not  dissolve  it  in  glycerin. 
The  purity  of  the  acid  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
result. 

The  President  asked  whether  Mr.  Gerrard  had  tried  the  effect  of 
benzoic  acid. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  had  not.  He  did  not  know  what  effect  the 
acid  might  have  had  if  the  leeches  had  not  been  in  an  unhealthy  state 
and  dying  off  rapidly. 

The  President  said  it  might  have  kept  them  healthy  withont 
curing  them  when  ill. 

Mr.  SiEBOLD  said  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  the  aoid  does  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  pepsine ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  pro- 
bable that  the  acid  might  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion. 
If  it  were  true  that  it  prevented  the  action  of  diastase  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar,  he  thought  it  would  also  interfere  with  the  aotion  J 
pancreatin. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  said  as  other  substances  having  an  antiseptic 
power  had  been  named,  he  would  ask  whether  any  gentleman  had 
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any  experience  in  the  nse  of  boracic  acid.  It  had  been  recommended 
to  be  used  in  surgery,  and  one  gentleman  had  reported  very  favour- 
ably of  the  results  when  so  used.  It  naturally  occurred  in  a  dis- 
cussion like  this  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  useful  in  such  experi- 
ments as  Mr.  Benger  had  described. 

Professor  Attfield  said  it  had  been  more  than  than  once  stated 
that  boracic  acid  was  used  for  the  preservation  of  milk.  He  had  once 
found  it  present  in  a  sample  of  milk.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  analysts  generally  had  found  it. 

Mr.  Savage  said  he  knew  it  had  been  extensively  and  successfully 
used  by  milkmen  at  Brighton,  who  found  they  could  then  keep  milk 
for  several  days  when  otherwise  they  could  not  keep  it  as  many 
hours. 

Mr.  SiEBOLD  said  boracio  acid  had  been  used  extensively  on  the 
continent  for  the  preservation  of  milk  and  meat.  The  same  acid 
was  the  principal  constituent  of  a  preparation  called  "  aseptin," 
which  was  largely  sold  in  Germany.  The  antiseptic  action  of 
boracic  acid  was  much  weaker  than  that  of  salicylic  or  benzoic  acid. 
He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  benzoic  acid  for  the 
preservation  of  meat.  If  the  meat  were  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and 
placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  it  would  keep  for  a  very 
long  time.  Some  had  been  kept  in  that  way  for  three  months ;  the 
meat  remained  perfectly  good,  and  the  liquid  quite  clear,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  putridity  or  bad  odour.  He 
thought  that  this  property  of  benzoic  acid  might  be  utilized  for 
giving  some  degree  of  stability  to  one  of  the  most  important  pre- 
parations of  food  used  in  pharmacy,  viz.,  Liebig*s  cold-made  infusion 
of  beef,  a  preparation  which  was  of  inestimable  value  in  the  case  of 
delicate  chilcbren  rejecting  other  kinds  of  food,  and  which  had  saved 
many  a  life.  This  preparation,  however,  was  liable  to  spoil  within 
twenty- four  hours,  and  required  to  be  made  from  fresh  beef,  which 
could  not  always  be  had  the  moment  it  was  needed.  By  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  (about  half  a  gprain  per  ounce) 
this  infusion  kept  very  well  for  a  week ;  whether  it  would  keep  even 
longer  he  had  not  yet  tried.  The  experiment  was  well  worth  re- 
peating, for  if  such  a  valuable  preparation  could  be  made  to  keep  by 
the  addition  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  a  harmless  substance,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  great  boon. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  milk  dealers  were  much  indebted  to  chemistry ; 
but  the  mention  of  this  substance  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect. 
[A  Member :  It  is  known  all  through  the  country.]  The  dealers  in 
milk  on  a  large  scale  already  looked  upon  the  public  analysts,  he 
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thought  rightly,  as  their  very  best  friends.  The  analysts  had  set 
up  an  arbitrary  standard  for  milk,  and  the  milk  dealers  on  a  large 
scale  availed  themselves  of  it.  There  was  hardly  an  instance  in  which 
the  milk  was  not  toned  down  to  the  analysts*  standard,  and  a  large 
profit  thereby  made. 

Mr.  BiCKEBDiKB  said  the  only  substance  to  which  saJicylic  acid 
could  be  compared  was  carbolic  acid ;  and  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  was  in  all  cases 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  preservation.  With  carbolic  acid,  for 
most  organic  substances  at  all  events,  1  in  500  would  keep  them 
sweet  and  unchanged. 

The  Presidbnt  said  that  a  patent  already  existed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  meat  by  boracic  acid  accompanied  by  pressure.  His  brother 
when  botanising  in  the  Abruzzi,  getting  tired  of  hard  boiled  eggs, 
determined  to  take  some  meat  with  him,  preserved  by  this  method. 
It  got  mildewed  at  the  top,  but  the  rest  remained  good  and  whole- 
some. 

Mr.  Benger  said  he  had  not  tried  carbolic  acid ;  but  salicylic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  perfectly  preserved 
infusions  from  three  to  four  months,  and  several  were  kept  with  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  for  many  months  Professor  Lister  had  used 
boracic  lint.  When  salicylic  acid  was  first  spoken  of  he  had  given  it 
a  fair  trial ;  but  he  still  gave  the  preference  to  carbolic.  Boracic 
acid  was  found  exceedingly  useful  in  certain  cases,  and  the  sale  of 
boracic  lint  had  materially  increased  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
months.  In  answer  to  a  question  whether  Mr.  Lister  used  boradc 
acid  in  combination  with  carbolic,  Mr.  Young  replied,  No ;  alone. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  boracic  acid  was  of  special  use  in  cases  of 
bums;  it  was  much  milder  in  its  action  as  an  antiseptic  agent  thftn 
carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  thought  the  specimen  of  paste  exhibited  a 
faint  odour  of  carbolic  acid. 


The  next  paper  read  was  t 

REPORT  ON  THE  PURITY  OP  THE  MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATES  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  J.  C.  Thresh. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  investigation  issued  by  the  Coufeienee 
includes  one  on  the  "  Purity  of  the  Ponderous,  Semi-Ponderoos, 
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and  Light  Carbonates  of  Magnesia.*'  The  semi-ponderons  variety 
appears  to  be  very  little  known,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
a  single  sample.  One  parcel  I  did  receive  from  a  chemist  in 
Lincolnshire,  labelled  "semi-ponderons,"  but  I  fonnd  it  was  the 
ordinary  ponderous  carbonate.  My  report,  therefore,  deals  no 
further  with  it,  but  is  confined  to  the  seventy  samples  of  light 
and  heavy  magnesium  carbonates  which  I  have  obtained  in  various 
ways  from  wholesale  and  retail  chemists,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  By  obtaining  samples  from  such  a  diversity  of  sources,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  representative  as  possible. 

Before  stating  the  results  of  my  investigations,  I  may  say  that  I 
was  at  first  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  best  method  of  detecting  traces  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  presence  of  the  magnesia.  The  method  given 
in  the  P.B.,  of  supersaturating  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt  with 
ammonium  hydrate  and  adding  ammonium  oxalate,  is  certainly  not 
reliable  as  a  qualitative  test,  since  under  certain  circumstances  un- 
known to  me  even  dilute  solutions  of  magnesia  after  standing  a  time 
deposit  a  crystalline  compound  of  ammonium  and  magnesium  oxalate. 
As  a  quantitative  test  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  tedious,  since  the  precipitate 
must  be  dissolved  and  re-precipitated  twice  to  free  it  completely 
from  magnesia.  In  my  experiments  I  adopted  the  following  process 
for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  lime  and  estimating  the  quantity. 
After  igniting  frona  2  to  3  grams  to  determine  the  loss  on  ignition, 
I  placed  the  resulting  oxide  in  cold  water,  and  after  letting  it  stand 
a  little  while  (say  half  an  hour)  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonium 
to  the  clear  filtered  solution  gave  a  precipitate  if  the  magnesium 
carbonate  contained  1  per  cent,  of  the  calcium  salt.  I  found  also 
that  by  treating  the  oxide  with  water  until  the  filtrate  no  longer 
gave  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonium  I  could  extract  98 
per  cent,  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  In  these  experiments,  when  I 
added  ground  calc-spar,  instead  of  the  precipitated  Ca  CO3,  to  the 
pure  magnesium  salt,  and  heated  the  sample  over  the  gas  lamp,  the 
residue  when  treated  with  water  and  filtered  contained  scarcely  a 
trace  of  lime. 

Of  the  seventy  samples  of  carbonate  examined,  twenty-seven  were 
the  ponderous  variety.  None  of  these  contained  a  trace  of  lead,  but 
in  six  iron  was  detected  in  minute  quantities.  Several  gave  slight 
traces  of  alumina  and  fourteen  traces  of  lime. 

The  calcium  carbonate  was  estimated  in  four  cases,  and  ranged 
from  '3  to  '7  per  cent.  Most  of  the  samples  contained  traces  of 
Boluble  salts,  and  eleven  of  them  when  boiled  in  water  yielded  an 
alkaline  solution. 
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With  four  exceptions  the  loss  on  ignition  was  as  near  as  poBsible 
58  per  cent.,  proving  them  to  hare  the  composition  given  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  exceptions  named  lost  53*5,  55,  56,  and  55*6 
per  cent,  respectively,  but  the  three  latter  had  evidently  been  dried 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  water  of 
hydration  had  been  lost.  This  was  proved  by  the  amount  of  C  0] 
they  contained,  and  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they  dissolved  in 
dilute  acid.  Also  when  moistened  with  water  and  carefully  re-dried, 
they  increased  in  weight. 

The  one  carbonate  which  yielded  46*5  per  cent,  of  magnesium 
oxide,  dissolved  readily  and  completely  in  dilute  acids,  and  when 
moistened  and  re-dried  did  not  increase  in  weight.  Upon  analysis  I 
obtained  the  following  results : — 

MgO 46-60 

COa 8314 

Hj.0 •      .        .    20-36 

10000 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  salt  had  the  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  (Mg  G  Os)^,  Mg  Hg  O^,  2  B^  0,  since  the 
calculated  percentages, 

MgO 469 

COi 83-6 

Hj,0 20-6 

10000 

closely  correspond  with  the  proportions  found. 

Some  of  the  samples  of  heavy  carbonate  were  examined  for  silica 
but  I  failed  to  detect  it. 

I  have  still  another  specimen  to  remark  upon  which  is  not  included 
in  the  previous  ones,  although  it  came  to  me  marked  mag.  carb. 
pond.  I  received  it  from  a  chemist  who  informed  me  that  he 
made  most  of  his  own  chemicals,  Mag.  Carb.  included,  and  who 
wished  me  to  send  him  the  results  of  my  analysis.  On  receiving  it 
I  was  struck  by  its  granular  appearance  and  great  density.  It  was 
twice  as  dense  as  the  ordinary  heavy  carbonate,  and  when  ignited 
lost  only  38  per  cent,  of  its  weight.     Its  analysis  gave — 

MgO 42-6 

HjOandCO, 380 

(Soluble  salts)  "i  ^g.- 

Mg  S  O4  and  Naj  8  O4  {  *        *        *        ' 

160-0 
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This  explains  its  being  so  dense  and  grannlar,  and  at  th6  same 
time  allows  how  yery  carefully  it  had  been  prepared. 

Leaving  this  exceptional  sample  of  "  home-made  chemicals  "  ont 
of  the  question,  we  may  conclude  that  the  condition  of  the  heavy 
magnesinm  carbonates  of  commerce  is  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  free  from  all  but  the  slightest  trace  of  impurity,  and  correspond 
in  composition  with  the  official  formula. 

Of  the  light  carbonate  of  magnesia  I  examined  43  samples,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  report  so  favourably  upon  them  as  I  have 
of  the  heavy  variety.  None  of  these,  however,  contained  a  trace  of 
lead,  but  only  one  was  free  from  iron.  The  amount  of  this  latter 
metal  present  varied  from  a  minute  ti*ace  to  *35  per  cent,  (calculated 
as  ferrous  carbonate).  I  estimated  the  iron  in  several  samples  by 
titrating  with  permangranate  of  potash  an  acid  solution  of  the 
carbonate,  which  had  previously  been  treated  with  pure  zinc  in  a 
current  of  C  Og.  In  four  samples  the  iron  calculated  as  carbonate 
was  '104,  '20,  '30,  and  '35.  per  cent,  respectively.  The  alumina 
found  in  most  of  the  samples  varied  in  amount  frotn  the  merest 
trace  to  '14  per  cent,  which  was  the  most  I  obtained  from  the 
samples  I  quantitatively  examined. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  the  principal  impurity  in  the  light  magne- 
sium carbonate,  only  six  being  free  from  it,  the  remainder  containing 
it  in  rather  considerable  proportions.  Thus,  in  one  sample  I  found 
3*4  and  in  another  3*6  per  cent.,  but  the  average  of  the  others  in 
which  it  was  estimated  was  1005  per  cent. 

Much  larger  proportions  of  soluble  salts  were  found  in  the  light 
than  in  the  heavy  carbonates.  The  aqueous  solution  generally 
giving  copious  precipitates  with  either  silver  nitrate  or  barium 
chloride,  and  with  ammonium  phosphate  and  ammonia.  Only  in 
three  cases  was  the  reaction  alkaline.  One  sample  yielded  109  per 
cent,  of  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  but  it  was  an  exception. 
The  percentage  of  magnesium  oxide  obtained  by  calcination  was  in 
most  cases  42  per  cent.,  but  several  yielded  a  larger  proportion 
owing  to  their  having  been  dried  at  too  high  a  temperature. 

I  have  now  only  to  remark  upon  one  or  two  samples  purchased 
as  carbonate,  but  labelled  '* calcined"  magnesia.  They  contained 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  Mg  O,  and  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  dilute 
acid.  The  amount  of  loss  on  ignition  was  greater  than  possibly  could 
have  been  the  case  with  calcined  magnesia,  however  long  exposed, 
and  I  concluded  they  were  mixtures  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
"  calcined*'  and  "  carbonate."  On  making  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
I  was  informed  by  a  chemist  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  mix 
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the  two,  since  the  former  when  put  np  in  packets  ready  for  sale 
cakes  together,  or  becomes  lumpy,  unless  it  has  previously  been 
mixed  with  the  carbonate. 

£  tried  the  experiment  and  found  that  the  admixture  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  carbonate  did  obviate  the  tendency  of  the 
calcined  to  "  cake."  I  am  assured  this  practice  is  not  followed  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  increased  profit,  but  as  it  is  an  adulteration, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  a  magistrate  that  pecuniary  motives 
were  entirely  absent,  when  the  one  is  so  much  cheaper  than  the 
other. 


The  President  said,  this  was  a  paper  furnished  in  response  to  a 
question  contained  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  investigation ;  and  the 
list  had  rarely  produced  better  results  than  in  this  case.  He  thanked 
Mr.  Thresh  heartily  for  undertaking  this  investigation.  The  home- 
made  samples  were  not  quite  so  pure  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
the  percentage  of  impurity  was  in  some  cases  very  large. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  he  did  not  understand  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
semi-ponderous  magnesia.  It  was  an  article  largely  manufactared 
at  Washington,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  send  Mr.  Thresh  a  speci- 
men of  it. 

Mr.  Thresh  said  he  applied  to  several  of  the  principal  London 
houses ;  they  all  said  that  the  heavy  and  light  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia were  the  only  two  kinds  they  kept  in  stock.  He  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Brady  whether  he  thought  it  possible  to  make  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  on  a  large  scale,  without  its  containing  traces  ot 
lime. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  that  no  two  samples  of  magnesian  limestone  wonld 
yield  precisely  the  same  result  by  the  same  treatment,  but  that  he 
believed  the  commercial  product,  whether  light  or  heavy,  as  tnmed 
out  by  the  leading  manufacturers,  was  an  almost  chemically  pare 
product.  He  could  speak  of  the  care  exercised  in  the  north  country 
manufoctory,  and  was  certain  that  any  batch  containing  an  appreci- 
able percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  sent  back  into  the 
works.  The  heavy  carbonate,  as  was  well  known,  was  now  almost 
a  monopoly ;  but  the  light  carbonate  and  light  calcined,  were  made 
on  a  very  large  scale,  being  used,  especially  the  calcined,  for  many 
purpORcs  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  medicine, — for  instance,  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  varieties  of  indiarnbber. 

Mr.  WiLLUMS  said  that  it  was  used  largely  in  the  clarification  of 
olive  oil. 
Mr.  Taft  stated  that  a  case  came  under  his  own  observftticn  in 
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Edinburgh,  in  which  a  lady  complained  of  the  difficnlty  of  getting 
Gregory's  powder  as  supplied  by  his  firm  to  mix  with  water,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplying  him  with  a  specimen  of  that  powder,  as 
prepared  by  a  chemist  in  London.  He  found  that  the  lady  was 
quite  right ;  but,  on  adding  some  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  he  as- 
certained that  the  London  powder  was  partly,  if  not  wholly,  made 
with  the  heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  instead  of  the  calcined,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gregory's  formula,  which  he  understood  to  correr- 
pond  with  the  pulvis  rhei  comp.  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


The  next  paper  was  on — 

CITRATE  OF  LITHIUM. 
Bt  C.  Umnbt. 

Citrate  of  lithium  of  trade  is  either  in  a  crystalline  or  pulveru- 
lent form. 

Its  composition  when  crystalline  is  exceedingly  uniform,  but  when 
in  powder,  as  commonly  met  with  in  pharmacy,  it  varies  consider- 
ably, and  is  dissimilar  to  the  citrate  of  lithium  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

In  order  to  test  the  suitability  of  the  official  proportions  of  citric 
acid  and  lithium  carbonate  for  the  production  of  neutral  anhydrous 
lithium  citrate,  and  to  determine  whether  the  characters  and  tests 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  strictly  accurate,  and  in  addition 
to  ascertain  by  the  examination  of  trade  specimens  how  far  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  complied  with,  the  experi- 
ments upon  which  this  communication  is  based  were  made. 

The  official  process  directs  that  to  160  parts  of  carbonate  of 
lithium,  180  parts  of  citric  acid  should  be  used,  but  Squire  (**  Com- 
panion to  the  Pharmacopoeia,"  p.  180)  takes  exception  to  this,  and 
gives  for  100  of  carbonate,  200  parts  of  citric  acid,  which  latter 
proportions  have  been  accepted ;  for  in  the  United  States'  Phar- 
macopoeia, 1874,  this  ratio  has  been  adopted. 

Now  neither  by  calculation  nor  in  actual  practice  are  either  of 
these  proportioils  correct. 

Accepting  the  formula  : — 

3L3C03+2(H3CeH6  07,H3  0)  =  2L8CeH6  07  +  5H20  +  3C08. 
then  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  lithium  will  be  required  to  neutralize 
189'2  parts  of  citric  acid,  the  product  of  anhydrous  lithium  citrate 
being  identical  with  the  amount  of  citric  acid  originally  employed 
in  the  operation. 
K  commercial  carbonate  of  lithium  of  fine  quality  contain  98*5 
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per  cent,  of  real  carbonate,  then  the  proportions  would  be  100  parts 
of  carbonate  and  186"5  parts  of  citric  acid. 

Lithium  citrate  when  prepared  from  these  proportions  and  dried 
until  anhydrous,  was  neutral  to  test  paper,  while  a  specimen  made 
in  accordance  with  the  British  Pharmacop<]eia  was  distinctly 
alkaline,  and  one  by  the  United  States'  formula  strongly  acid,  and 
much  discoloured. 

A  solution  of  specific  gravity  1*230  when  set  aside,  produced* 
crystalline  citrate  of  lithium,  more  generally  used  in  pharmacy  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  definition  of  "  deliquescent,"  applied  by  the  British  and 
United  States'  Pharmacopceias  to  citrate  of  lithium,  is  (as  remarked 
by  Squire)  inaccurate,  and  thija  can  doubtless  be  confirmed  by  those 
accustomed  to  handle  the  salt. 

Incineration,  as  a  means  of  quantitative  estimation,  is  given  in 
both  the  Pharmacopoeias  referred  to,  the  acid  salt  of  the  one,  and 
the  alkaline  salt  of  the  other,  being  both  stated  to  yield  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  53  per  cent,  of  carbonate  by  ignition. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  different  proportions  of  carbonate  be  used 
for  the  production  of  two  citrates,  aa  these  Pharmacopoeias  direct, 
then  the  weight  of  the  residues  upon  incineration  cannot  be  iden- 
tical, as  stated,  but  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
original  carbonate  employed. 

The  theoretical  quantity  of  carbonate'  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
by  incineration  of  lithium  citrate,  inasmuch  as  carbonate  of  lithium 
loses  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  at  high  temperatures,  and  be- 
comes caustic.  • 

In  order  to  obtain  approximate  results  it  is  advisable  to  subject 
the  citrate  to  the  minipiimn  amount  of  heat,  and  to  condoot  the  in- 
cineration rapidly. 

The  examination  of  trade  specimens  of  lithinm  citrate  indicates 
that  not  only  do  manufacturers  regard  the  anhydrous  salt  as  re- 
quired by  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  unnecessary  refinement,  but  they 
simply  decline  to  attempt  its  production,  for  in  no  instance  have  I 
been  able  to  procure  specimens  that  contained  more  than  84  per 
cent.,  while  those  most  generally  met  with  do  not  exceed  74  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  citrate. 

•  Mr.  Sandford  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  crystals  made  twenty  yean 
since,  from  proportions  almost  identical  with  those  I  haye  giyen.  These  czystala 
contain  about  73  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  citrate  of  lithium,  and  correspond  in  all 
probabiUty  to  the  formula  L|  C,  H^  0,  +  4  Hf  0. 
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Ifc  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  difference  between  oitrate 
dried  at  100^  and  115°  is  abont  5  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  about 
one  molecule  of  water ;  or  in  other  words,  if  the  formula  for  crjsr 
talline  oitrate  of  lithium  be  L3  C^  H^  O^,  4  Hj  0,  then  the  salt  dried 
at  100^  will  lose  three  of  these  four  moleoales  of  water. 

It  is  possible  that  the  compilers  of  the  1864  British  Pharmacopoeia^ 
in  which  citrate  of  lithium  was  first  official,  adopted  the  anhydrous 
citrate  to  lessen  the  objections  to  the  salt  on  account  of  its  supposed 
deliquescent  character,  and  that  in  the  1867  edition  the  same  was 
accepted  as  correct. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  crystals,  which  are  thoroughly  definite  and 
reliable,  should  not  be  used  in  preference  to  anhydrous  oitrate;  and 
if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  retain  a  salt  containing  less  water  than 
the  crystals,  then  one  dried  at  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  chief  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
crystalline  as  the  official  form  of  citrate  of  lithium  would  be  that  its 
appearance  would  guarantee  its  uniformity,  while  the  chief  argument 
in  favour  of  drjring  the  oitrate  at  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath 
otdy^  is  that  such  a  salt  is  more  easy  of  manipulation,  and  can  be 
prepared  and  retained  under  all  circumstances  of  greater  uniformity 
than  one  absolutely  anhydrous. 


The  Pbbsident  said  this  was  one  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on 
articles  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  Mr.  IJmney  had  contribated. 
Citrate  of  lithium  was  greatly  used,  and  it  appeared  to  be  unsatis- 
factory in  its  composition,  varying  soifttimes  to  the  extent  of  10  or 
20  per  cent.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Umney  that,  provided  his  asser- 
tion were  correct  that  the  crystalline  salt  was  not  deliquescent,  it 

0  0 
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would  be  better  to  use  the  salt  in  that  form  rather  than  in  an  amor- 
phons  condition.  He  should  like  to  ask  whether  benzoate  of  lithinm 
had  been  tried  ^  he  had  seen  it  strongly  recommended  in  a  con- 
tinental jonmal. 

Mr.  Williams  said  benzoate  of  lithinm  was  being  eztensiyelj 
employed.  He  thought  it  was  in  America  where  it  was  principally 
used.  It  seemed  to  be  an  elegant  and  beautiful  salt,  and  it  was 
largely  prepared  for  the  foreign  market.  Having  been  a  maker  of 
citrate  of  lithium  for  many  years,  he  should  like  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered the  reason  why  crystals  were  not  recommended  originally 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  pro- 
duce them  with  uniformity  and  elegance  when  made  on  the  small 
scale.  Manufacturers  know  better  now;  but  tenor  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  a  difficult  task.  He  did  not  think  the  anhydrous  salt 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  practically  so  useful  or  convenient  to 
prepare  as  the  salt  as  usually  sold  containing  one  atom  of  water. 

The  Prbsidbnt  asked  whether  the  crystals  were  deliquescent. 

Mr.  Williams  said  no ;  not  when  they  are  properly  prepared.  In 
fact,  they  were  rather  efflorescent. 

Professor  Redwood  said  he  had  been  happy  to  hear  it  stated  by  two 
manufacturers  that  they  now  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  ciystal* 
line  form  of  this  salt.  When  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867  was  under 
revision,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  crystalline  article 
originated  with  manufacturers ;  it  was  they  who  really  stood  in  the 
way,  and  Mr.  Williams  had  virtually  admitted  as  much.  There  was 
one  advocate  of  the  crystalline  form  at  that  time,  and  that  was  Mr. 
Sandford,  who  had  prepared  it,  and  showed  it  could  be  prepared. 
Nevertheless,  the  manufacturers  who  were  consulted  objected  to  its 
being  ordered  in  that  form  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  this  and 
some  other  salts  were  left  as  they  are  ordered  in  the  amorphoas 
condition.  He  was  glad  manufacturers  had  altered  their  opinion, 
and  were  willing  to  admit  that  such  articles  should  be  ordered  in  a 
crystalline  condition. 

The  next  paper  read  was  a — 

NOTE  ON   THE    CULTIVATION    OP  SAFFRON    EN   THE 

ABRUZZI. 

By  Henry  Geovbs. 

In  this  my  third  year's  botaniadog  in  the  rugged  AbmBsi,  when 

hospitality  retains  its  old  and  hearty  form,  and  whejre  the  wealthiest 

landowners  compete  for  'the  pleasure  of   entertaining   Btrangen, 
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without  inquiring  how  much  they  have  in  Consols,  or  caring  to  what 
exact  stratum  of  society  they  may  appertain,  I  have  been  led  to  pass 
through  the  saffron  district,  and  now  lay  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
before  my  pharmaceutical  brethren. 

The  Abruzzi,  seen  from  a  height,  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
sea  of  mountains,  for  here  the  Apennines  present  their  grandest  chain, 
with  outlying  ranges  of  an  altitude  varying  from  7000  to  10,000 
feet,  and  it  is  on  the  lower  spurs  of  these  mountains,  at  a  height  of 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  that  the  cultivation  of  saffron  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  generations.  The  mountains  are  calcareous, 
and,  except  to  the  botanist  who  has  roamed  them,  present  a  very 
barren  aspect,  only  relieved  by  the  beech  thickets  which  straggle  up 
their  flanks  as  far  as  the  tree  limit.  These  woods  are  frequently 
broken  by  the  immense  "ravari,"  or  rubble  slopes,  which  form 
conspicuous  objects  even  at  a  distance,  and  with  precipices  which 
crown  the  higher  mountains,  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  very  land 
of  stones,  although  pasture  enough  is  found  to  feed  all  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Puglie  during  the  summer  months.  Such  is  the  picture 
of  these  mountains  that  overlook  the  saffron  districts. 

The  cultivated  ground  commences  below  the  beech  thickets,  and 
is  but  a  little  less  stony  than  the  ground  above;  however,  com  and 
potatoes  thrive  well,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  saffron  plots  are 
established.  Here  the  stones  are  removed  as  much  as  is  possible  in 
a  soil  that  consists  of  little  else,  and  the  ground  is  well  trenched  to 
a  depth  of  half  a  metre,  and  prepared  in  August  with  animal  manure, 
preferably  that  of  sheep,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  planting  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  following  October.  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  ridges 
with  intervening  furrows,  which,  for  economy  of  soil,  are  sown  with 
com,  as  this  crop  is  gathered  before  the  saffron  flowers  appear,  and 
the  furrows  remain  free  as  pathways  for  the  gatherers;  besides 
which  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  drain  the  plot.  Each  ridge  is 
about  half  a  metre  in  width,  and  is  planted  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
bnlbs,  which  are  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other  longitudinally,  and 
are  planted  at  a  depth  of  ten  centimetres,  so  that  they  are  but  just 
coTered  with  earth.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  keep  the  ground 
well  weeded,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  whole  of 
November  the  crop  is  gathered.  For  one  season  the  bulbs  will  g^ve 
out  flowers  when  placed  in  a  moist  place  even  without  earth.  The 
gathering  is  done  in  the  early  morning,  chiefly  by  women,  who  have 
wicker  baskets  on  their  arms  and  pass  along  the  furrows  plucking 
the  whole  flower,  which  is  carried  home,  and  the  stigmata  removed 
at  leisure.    These  baskets  are  renewed  yearly,  a  local  fair  being  held 
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for  that  purpose,  and  after  the  gathering  they  are  condemned  to 
serve  general  household  purposes.  Several  flowers  nsnallj  grow 
from  one  bulb,  in  some  instances  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  Once 
planted,  the  saffron  plots  remain  good  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  are  dug  up,  and  in  the  third  year  are  planted  with 
corn,  after  which  they  may  be  used  again  for  saffron,  although  they 
seek  to  keep  the  plots  shifting  as  much  as  possible.  YHien  the  old 
ground  is  dug  up,  the  bulbs  first  planted  are  already  wasted,  and 
only  the  reticulated  tunics  remain,  by  the  side  of  which  are  found 
the  new  bulbs.  These  are  taken  home  and  selected,  the  larger  ones 
for  replanting,  and  the  smaller  ones,  with  the  remains  of  the  old 
ones,  are  given  to  the  cows  as  fodder,  to  which  they  are  very  partial. 
Nor  are  the  cows  the  only  lovers  of  saffron  bulbs,  for  the  field  mice 
would  commit  great  havoc  were  they  not  looked  after  by  the 
peasants,  who  keep  small  guns  and  traps  constantly  in  the  fields.  The 
trap  employed  is  the  usual  spring  trap  which  catches  the  moose  bjr 
the  neck,  but  instead  of  four  or  six  holes,  they  have  ten.  The 
market  price  of  good  bulbs  is  about  five  lire  or  francs  the  '*  salnia," 
which  equals  thre  •*  tomoli,"  or  167  litres.  Although  safiron  grounds 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  Abruzzi,  the  chief 
centres  are  towards  the  valley  of  the  Acemo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Barisciano,  San  Demetrio,  San  Pio  delle  Camare,  Collepretro, 
Navelli,  Caporciano,  San  Nicandro,  San  Mito,  and  Castel  del  Monte^ 
where  the  cultivation  is  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale,  many  of  the 
wealthy  landowners  owing  their  position  to  saffron  dealing,  which 
in  reality  is  speculation,  as  the  price  per  kilo  ranges  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  lire.  The  poorer  cultivators  sell  at  the  price 
of  the  year,  but  the  richer  dealers  set  aside  their  saffron  in  tins  if 
the  price  does  not  suit  them.  Some  seasons  have  yielded  such 
profits  that  one  year's  harvest  has  surpassed  the  value  of  the  knd 
under  cultivation ;  at  others  the  cultivation  would  have  ceased  were 
not  the  beds  of  two  years'  duration,  and  consequently  no  expense  is 
entailed  to  wait  the  result  of  a  second  season. 

The  adulteration  of  saffron  is  carried  out  in  various  ways,  the 
chief  one  being  by  mixing  with  it  shredded  beef,  of  which  a  suitable 
piece  is  boiled  and  then  shredded  into  small  fibres  which  are  stained 
with  saffron  water  and  then  dried.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens 
are  also  dyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  intermixed.  To  make 
the  saffron  water,  about  fifteen  grams  of  the  stigmata  are  tied  up  in 
a  cloth,  and  soaked  with  a  little  water  or  wine,  which  after  a  time 
is  pressed  out,  and  the  process  repeated  as  long  as  any  colouring 
matter  remains.     The  exhausted  saffron   is   used  by  the   country 
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people  in  their  polenta,  to  which  it  imparts  some  slight  flavour. 
Another  adulterant  is  an  almost  impalpable  yellow  earth  found  here 
and  there  in  the  mountains  ;  and  finally,  before  taking  the  product 
to  market,  it  is  damped  with  wine  or  water.  Dealers  accustomed 
to  buying  saffron  avoid  these  adulterated  specimens,  so  that  the 
Aquilan  or  Abmzzi  quality  rules  higher  than  any  other  kind,  not 
excepting  that  of  Spain. 

After  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Groves, 

Mr.  Williams  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
colour  of  saffron  was  affected  by  rain.  It  was  believed  that  the 
feathers  of  certain  birds  lost  their  colour  unless  the  feathers  were 
kept  well  oiled;  and  that  if  the  bird  were  prevented  oiling  its 
feathers,  the  rain  would  wash  out  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.  He 
should  like  Mr.  Groves  to  be  asked  whether  the  rain  washed  the 
colour  out  of  the  stigmas  of  the  growing  plant. 

ADULTERATED    MUSK. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  he  had  had  sent  to  him  half  a  dozen  samples 
of  musk  ;  and  in  that  expensive  article  two  pods  were  discovered  to 
be  adulterated. 

Mr.  Umnet  said  the  musk  brokers  placed  musk  before  the  whole- 
sale dealers  in  four  distinct  piles ;  the  lowest  of  which  was  sold  at 
about  14tf.  an  ounce,  and  the  finest  at  40*.,  and  upwards.  He 
should  like  to  know  from  which  pile  the  samples  were  taken.  That 
from  pile  No.  4  could  not  be  expected  to  equal  that  from  pile  No.  1 
when  these  numbers  were  originally  placed  as  being  indicative  of 
quality. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  it  was  offered  to  him  by  a  firstrate  broker  as 
excellent  musk ;  he  thought  the  price  moderate,  and  bought  some 
of  it. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  Wednesday. 


Wedjicsday,  August  26th, 
Professor  Attpield  read  the  following  list  of  names  of  persDus 
proposed  for  membership : — 

Alcock,  H.  (Coventry). 

Bickerdike,  W.  E.,  F.C.S.  (Church). 

Brattley,  F.  (London). 

Bullock,  Lloyd,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Churchouse,  W.  J.  F.  (Chard). 
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Cowan,  W.M.,  F.C.S.  (Greenock). 

Driver,  A.  (CUfton). 

Frankland,  Dr.  B.,P.R.S.  (London). 

Fardon,  H.  (Bristol). 

Freestone,  T.  (Bristol). 

Glassford,  J.  McL.,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Gardner,  W.  (Bristol). 

Hobson,  A.  S.,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Hame,  J.  W.  D.  (Gloucester). 

Jennings,  F.  M.,  F.C.S.  (Cork). 

Jennings,  T.  H.  (Bristol). 

Jones,  E.  W.  T.,  F.C.S.  (Wolverhampton). 

Kinch,  E.,  F.C.S.  (London).' 

Kingzett,  C.  T.,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Lindsay,  T.,  F.C.S.  (Glasgow). 

Martin,  R.  (Bolton)'. 

Matthias,  J.  J.,  (Weston-super-Mare). 

Newton,  T.  A.  C.  (London). 

Odling,  Prof.  W.,  F.R.S.  (Oxford). 

Plumley,  J.  J.  (Bristol). 

Pridmore,  W.  (Hinckley). 

Pngh,  H.  (Llanegryn). 

Richardson,  Dr.  B.  W.,  F.R.S.  (London). 

Savory,  A.  L.  (Bath). 

Savory,  J.  F.  (Clifton). 

Schorlemmer,  Prof.  C,  F.R.S.  (Manchester). 

Smith,  A.  P.,  F.C.S.  (Rugby). 

Stevenson,  Dr.  T.,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Stewart,  A.  T.  (London). 

Stewart,  G.  C,  F.C.S.  (Greenock). 

Stroud,  J.  (Bristol). 

Thompson,  Dr.  R.  E.,  F.C.S.  (London). 

Thomson,  W.,  F.C.S.  (Manchester). 

Tod,  J.   (Coventrj) 

Tritton,  C.  (Bristol). 

Wheeler,  J.  W.  (London). 

Whewell,  G.,  F.C.S.  (Blackburn). 

White,  J.  W.  (Clifton). 

Wiltshire,  T.  P.,  F.C.S.,  M.R.A.C.  (Widnee). 

Woodcock,  R.  C,  F.C.S.  (Cirencester). 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 
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Mr.  G818MI8H  propoeed  the  name  of  Profesaor  Dragendorff  as  an 
honorary  member.  He  said  Professor  Dragendorff  was  professor 
at  the  Dorpat  Umversitj  in  Russia,  and  had  an  European  reputa- 
tion ;  there  ooold  scarcely  be  any  pharmacist  to  whom  his  name 
was  nnfamiliar.  He  was  sure  this  Conference  would  gladly  receive 
papers  from  him. 

Mr.  Bbadt  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 


The  first  paper  read  on  Wednesday  was  a — 

NOTE    ON    CHLOROFORM    WATER. 

By  T.  B.  Grovbs. 

On  January  13,  this  year,  my  assistant  was  preparing  a  mixture 
containing  sulphate  of  quinine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloroform 
water.  He  did  it  by  dissolving  the  crystallised  acid  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  chloroform  water,  and  then  adding  the  iodide  in  mass. 
Soon  afterwards  a  varnish-like  precipitate  of  iodide  of  quinine  having 
made  its  appearance,  the  liquid  was  decanted,  and  the  iodide  having 
been  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  bottle  was  refilled 
with  its  previous  contents.  Very  shortly  afterwards  a  red  cloudi- 
ness was  observed,  which  rapidly  increased  until  a  considerable 
precipitate  had  formed.  This  after  a  short  time  assumed  the  form 
of  crystalline  plates  which  when  placed  under  the  microscope  were 
recognized  by  their  tourmaline  effects  as  those  of  herapathite. 

The  mixture  was  made  a  second  time,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
being  added  last  in  strong  solution,  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained.  When,  however,  the  iodide  was  added  in  weak  solution, 
and  the  mixture  was  kept  well  stirred,  the  formation  of  herapathite 
did  not  take  place. 

The  chloroform  water  had,  I  ascertained,  been  made  some  six 
'months  previously,  hence  this  unexpected  result.  It  had,  however, 
every  appearance  and  taste  of  freshness,  and  when  added  to  starch 
mucilage  and  iodide  of  potassium  did  not  develop  a  blue  colour. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  was  not  found  to  contain  an  appreciable 
trace  of  iodate,  which,  supposing  the  chloroform  water  to  have  been 
acid  might  have  accounted  for  the  liberation  of  free  iodine  and  the 
production  of  herapathite. 

The  mixture  made  with  freshly  prepared  chloroform  water  re- 
tained its  transparency  and  colourlessness,  but  on  adding  to  it  a 
little  perchloride  of  iron,  herapathite  was  at  once  precipitated.     The 
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same,  of  course,  occurred  when  pure  water  was  substituted  for 
chloroform  water,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  was  observed  that  many 
of  the  crystals  were  in  the  form  of  stout  needles  and  were  opaque. 

In  order  to  observe  the  time  required  to  produce  this  change  of 
condition  in  chloroform  water,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  its 
nature,  a  quantity  of  it  was  prepared  on  the  16th  of  January,  and 
set  aside  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  partly  filled,  and  exposed  to  diffuse 
daylight  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  temperature  nerer  varied 
more  than  ten  degrees.  The  stopper  of  the  bottle  was  occasionally 
removed,  and  its  contents  shaken. 

Tested  on  the  day  it  was  made  no  result  was  observed,  but  on 
leaving  some  of  the  mixture  for  a  day  or  two  exposed  to  the  air  in 
an  open  tube,  it  was  foand  that  a  few  crystalline  plates  of  herapathite 
had  been  deposited.  The  testing  was  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
On  February  6th,  some  of  the  mixture  was  set  aside  in  an  open 
tube,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  exposed  to  the  same  conditions,  was 
placed  a  tube  containing  a  similar  mixture  in  which  pure  water  was 
substituted  for  chloroform  water.  A  fortnight  after,  the  first  was 
found  to  contain  a  rather  considerable  crystallization,  the  latter  was 
apparently  unaltered.  May  12th,  no  immediate  result  was  obtained, 
and  on  exposing  the  mixture  it  became  yellow  in  colour,  but  depo- 
sited no  crystals.  Tested  with  starch  mucilage  the  colour  was  found 
to  be  due  to  free  iodine.  This  reaction  was  observed  on  several 
occasions;  sometimes  a  development  of  crystals  accompanied  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

The  experiments  were  continued  up  to  August  17th,  when  after 
varying  the  mode  of  mixing  in  every  way  it  was  found  that  the 
original  instantaneous  reaction  could  not  be  repeated. 

The  chloroform  water  was  at  that  date  neutral  to  litmus  paper, 
and  could  not  be  foimd  to  be  perceptibly  altered  in  any  way.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  original  reaction  except  by  supposing  that 
the  chloroform  of  which  the  water  had  been' made  was  impure,  and 
that  it  had  acquired,  by  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
water  and  air,  an  ozonized  condition.  Its  failing  to  react  on  iodide 
of  potassium  and  starch  showed  that  it  did  not  contain  free  chlorine, 
or  any  chlorous  body  capable  of  liberating  iodine  from  its  potassic 
combination.  

Professor  Attfield  said  he  could  understand  one  possible  mode 
in  which  these  herapathite  crystals  might  have  been  formed  some- 
what slowly ;  but  he  did  not  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
formed  instantly.     He  had  occasionally,  once  or  twice,  within  the 
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last  few  years  met  with  samples  of  chloroform  containing  a  little 
moistare  and  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  liberate 
hydriodio  acid  from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and,  slowly,  the  air 
would  act  on  the  hydriodic  acid  liberating  iodine.  There  would 
then  bo  present  all  the  elements  for  the  formation  of  iodoquinine : 
but  how  it  was  to  occur  instantaneously  he  did  not  understand. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schacht  the  President  was  thanked  for  his 
commanication. 


The  next  paper  read  was  a — 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  LIMITED  OXIDA- 
TION OP  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Bt  Chablks  T.  KnrozBTT,  F.C.S.,  Etc. 

These  researches  originated  during  an  investigation  of  the  sup- 
posed production  of  ozone  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  various  bodies, 
and  I  was  led  to  study  more  especially  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  results  of  which  examination  were  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  in  two  parts  {Joum,  Ohem,  Soc.f  2nd  series,  xii., 
511,  and  xiii.,  210).  In  the  third  part  of  this  research,  I  have 
generalized  this  method  of  experiment  to  the  members  of  the  several 
families  of  terpenes,  and  to  cymene. 

My  results  prove,  that  by  oxidation  of  turpentine  atmospherically, 
ozone  is  most  certainly  not  produced,  neither  is  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
as  a  direct  product,  but  that  an  additive  compound — an  organic 
peroxide — is  formed,  which,  on  treatment  with  water,  yields  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen.  If  the  oxidation,  therefore,  is  effected  in  the 
presence  of  water,  peroxide  ^  hydrogen  is  found  in  the  aqueous 
solution,  but  beyond  doubt  it  results  as  a  decomposition  product,  as 
above  stated. 

Side  by  side  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  found  camphoric 
acid,  both  bodies  having  been  established  by  analysis,  etc.,  and  I 
have  suggested  that  they  are  formed  from  the  action  of  water  on 
camphoric  peroxide. 

CioHu04  +  2HaO  =  H8  02  +  CioHie04. 

Brodie  has  by  his  researches  on  organic  peroxides  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  camphoric  peroxide,  but  my  attempts  to  produce 
this  compound  in  the  free  state  synthetically  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

1  should  state  here,  that  the  limited  oxidation  of  the  essential  oils 
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or  of  the  terpenes  pecnliar  to  them,  may  be  effected  in  two  wap, 
either  by  simple  exposure  of  the  body  with  or  without  water  to  air 
and  sunshine,  or  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  at  about  4(f  C. 

The  oils  of  nutmeg,  caraway,  bergamot,  juniper,  cabeba, 
lemon,  and  chamomile,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  producing  m 
the  presence  of  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  whether  this 
is  true  also  of  their  peculiar  terpenes  I  have  not  in  all  cases  deter- 
mined. 

But  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  aU  terpenes  represerdeA  hy  ike 
formula  OiqHi^  give  under  the  afore-stated  canditians  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  This,  I  have  proved  to  be  true  of  the  terpenes  of  the  oils 
of  turpentine,  nutmeg,  orange  peel,  and  wormwood. 

It  would  further  appear  that  terpenes  of  tlie  formula  Oy^H^  do  not 
produce  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  this  way.  This  at  least  is  tme  of 
the  terpene  of  oil  of  cloves,  isolated  by  Church  and  proved  by  him 
to  have  that  formula.  Patchouli,  another  member  of  this  ^milj, 
apparently  fails  also  to  yield  hydric  peroxide. 

The  remaining  class  of  terpenes,  vis ,  those  of  the  formula  G9 
H  92,  I  have  not  yet  examined. 

Cymene  from  all  sources  is  identical,  as  proved  by  the  researches 
of  Fittica,  Wright,  Paterno,  and  other  chemists.  I  have  examined 
cymene  from  camphor,  from  cajeputol,  and  from  oil  of  nutmeg,  and 
all  three  gave  parallel  results,  that  is,  they  produced  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  estimable  quantities  when  oxidised  in  the  presence  of 
water,  and  evidence  was  obtained  also  of  the  formation  of  a  tolaic 
acid.  There  was  not  saffioient  material  to  establish  this  last  named 
point  by  analysis. 

Thus  another  proof  is  afforded  of  the  fact  that  cymene  consiitiat^s 
the  nucleus  form  of  matter  of  the  terpenes  of  C^q  H^^  lonnula,  and 
it  appears  that  in  the  C^^  H^  bodies  the  carbon  exists  in  an  allotiopic 
condition. 

Fittica  regards  cymene  as  normal  methyl  propyl  benaene,  in  which 
the  methyl  and  propyl  occupy  the  para  position. 

Its  atmospheric  oxidation  may  possibly  be  expressed  thus — 

CeH,(CHa)(C8H7)  +  Oe  =  CeH,(CH3)CO(OH) 
+  CHsC0(0H)+H5,0a, 

obtaining  acetic  and  o  toluic  aoids  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

When  dilute  nitric  acid  is  employed  as  the  o:(idant,  paratdaic 
acid  is  formed,  but  no  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  and  when  the  oxidant 
is  stronger,  terephthalic  acid  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid 
which  is  formed  in  all  three  cases. 
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The  production  of  hydrio  peroxide  from  cymene  is  another  bond 
of  connecticm  between  the  terpenes  and  the  benzene  series,  and  serves 
as  an  important  diagnosis  between  terpenes  which  contain  the 
cymene  nnolens,  and  terpenes  which  do  not. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  the  formation  of  yalerio  acid  by  the 
limited  oxidation  of  amylene  with  dilate  chromic  acid  (Berthelot, 
CompL  Eend.,  Ixxix.,  1435-1442).  When  stronger  oxidants  are 
employed,  yaleric  acid  is  not  produced  but  more  oxidized  acids.  I 
yentore  to  think  that  the  results  I  hare  obtained  in  my  researches 
and  the  results  of  other  chemists  in  yarious  directions  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  great  modification  of  the  yiews  of  the  constitution  of 
hydrocarbons  now  generally  entertained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  what  has  gone  before,  the  word  "  terpene" 
has  been  used  to  designate  certain  bodies  haying  relations  to  each 
other,  although  those  relations  are  but  little  understood.  Literally 
howeyer,  the  three  classes  of  bodies  represented  by  the  formulsd 
^10  ^i6>  ^15  ^^9  c^d  ^90  -^83>  l>6long  to  three  different  series.  Thas, 
CjQ  H^e  is  a  member  of  Cn  H^^^^  series,  while  G^g  H^  is  a  member  of 
CbH<^^  series,  and  G^oHsg  belongs  to  a  series  represented  by 
^n^2»-s*  ^^^  these  different  bodies  are  beyond  doubt  interre- 
lated, for  C20  H32  can  be  obtained  from  C^o  H^^  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  C^g  H^  to  be  likewise 
related  to  CioH^g, 

The  Pbesidemt  said  no  doubt  this  was  an  excellent  paper.  It 
dealt  with  a  high  class  of  chemistry;  almost  too  high,  he  was 
afraid,  for  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing ;  it  was 
certainly  too  high  for  him  to  discuss  it  off  hand.  The  results  were 
interesting,  and  might  be  praotioally  useful  to  pharmacists  by 
enabling  them  to  identify  essential  oils,  and  detect  admixtures  and 
adulterations.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  paper  now, 
and  would  therefore  only  offer  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the 
author  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Professor  Attfibld  said  he  agreed  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  quite  due  to  the  anthor  for  his  kindness  in  giving  this  rSsume 
of  the  researches  already  made,  as  well  as  original  matter  which  had 
not  been  published  till  then.  It  was  known  that  the  constitution 
of  essential  oils  had  interested  the  Conference  since  its  establishment. 
One  of  the  first  questions  submitted  in  the  list  of  subjects  for 
I'esearch  issued  by  the  Conferenoe  was  that  of  rare  essential  oils, 
and  twenty  were  mentioned,  of  which  we  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
respecting  their  chemistry.     Since  then  Dr.  Wright  and  now  Mr. 
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Kingssett  had  made  researches  respecting  them  which  most  be  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Though  the  utility  of  these  researches  might  not 
be  apparent  to  all  pharmacists  at  first  sight,  still  it  was  unquestioned 
that  all  observations  of  the  kind  must  prove  useful,  inasmuch  as 
every  truth  must  have  its  use.  There  were  still  essential  oils  of 
which  information  was 'desired ;  the  list  in  the  circular  of  subjects 
for  research  was  very  large.  He  hoped  Mr.  Kiogsett  would  continue 
his  investigations,  which  he  was  obviously  so  well  able  to  do,  and 
would  give  the  results  at  future  meetings.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
generally  known  to  members  of  the  Conference,  that  in  addition  to 
the  grants  made  from  the  Bell  and  Hills  fund  to  members  in  aid  of 
research,  the  Conference  had  now  a  balance  of  funds  quite  available 
for  grants  to  gentlemen  who  might  be  anxious  to  make  investiga- 
tions. And  not  only  investigations  which  were  extremely  expensiT^ 
as  some  of  these  would  be,  but  any  investigations  in  which  the 
materials  were  costly,  and  where  a  considerable  sum  might  have  to 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  them.  He  could  ^not  conceive  aaj 
question  more  fitted  for  a  grant  than  the  examination  of  essential 
oils.  Were  he  working  at  them,  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
apply  for  a  grant  in  aid.  It  was  in  such  directions  that  the  Con- 
ference was  anxious  to  expend  its  Surplus  income. 

Mr.  BfOBBiNs  said  this  was  an  interesting  paper,  well  adapted  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Conference ;  and  the  subject  was  one  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  might  prod  nee  valuable  results.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Day,  of  Geelong,  were  known 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Day  had  spent  several  years  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  action  of  essential  oils,  and  had  found  all  the  oils  he  had 
examined  to  produce  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  long  keeping,  and 
some  produced  it  in  very  lai^e  quantities ;  the  oil  which  produced 
it  in  the  largest  quantity  was  the  eucalyptus  oil.  By  means 
of  this  product  he  claimed  that  he  could  destroy  all  poisonons 
matter,  such  as  the  virus  of  small-pox ;  in  fact  he  believed  he  conld 
destroy  all  poisons.  Vaccine  matter  might  be  destroyed  by  it  so  as 
to  cease  to  act ;  therefore  Dr.  Day  believed  he  could  get  rid  of  small- 
pox altogether  by  the  application  to  the  patients  of  an  ozonised 
ointment,  made  with  the  highly  oxidized  essential  oils,  or  still  better 
with  ozonic  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  the  ounce  of 
lard,  contact  with  which  destroys  all  poisonous  matter.  Dr.  Day 
had  also  read,  a  short  time  ago,  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Geelong,  a  paper  in  which  he  recommends  that  turpentine,  eucalyptus 
oil,  or  kerosene,  should  be  spread  on  canvas  near  hospitals  ;  by  that 
means  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.    Dr. 
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Day  had  been  investigating  the  snbject  for  several  years,  and  the 
resalt  of  his  experiments  had  been  published  in  the  Australian 
medical  journals, 

Mr.  KiNGZBTT  said  he  should  feel  obliged  by  the  loan  of  the 
journals.  He  knew  indireokly  of  Dr.  Day's  work  from  an  English 
book,  in  which  the  facts  stated  were  truly  astonishing.  In  no  case, 
however,  was  peroxide  of  hydrogen  directly  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  an  essential  oil,  but  an  organic  peroxide.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  antozone  as  a  specific  substance ;  what  was  so  called  was 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  this  resulted  only  when  the  oxidized 
product  was  treated  with  water.  As  to  the  medical  issues,  Mr. 
Kingzett  said  experiments  were  already  being  made,  though  he  was 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  the  results.  Mr.  Kingzett  remarked 
that  terebene  was  the  name  of  turpentine  that  had  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  was  somewhat  amused  to  find 
an  article  on  sale  under  the  title  of  **  Terebene,  the  New  Antiseptic." 
He  had  purchased  a  pint  bottle  for  two  shillings,  and  had  examined 
it  with  some  interest.  That  turpentine  has  an  antiseptic  value,  is 
knowledge  almost  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  that  this  so-called  terebene 
had  a  greater  or  even  equal  value  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  turpentine  which  had  undergone  some 
treatment  which  robbed  it  of  its  most  important  character  as  an 
antiseptic,  viz.,  its  power  to  produce  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  More- 
over such  an  antiseptic  had  several  great  objections  to  its  use; 
thus  its  oily  nature,  its  odour,  and  above  all  things  its  inflammable 
character,  would  militate  against  its  employment. 

Mr.  Mabtindalb  said  it  had  a  distinct  odour.  He  had  not 
examined  it  carefully,  but  he  thought  the  turpentine  must  have  been 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  had  the  odour  of  freshly  sawn  fir, 
or  of  pine  oil. 

Mr.  WiLTiUUS  said  this  was  really  a  curious  substance  well  worthy 
of  further  investigation.  Terebene  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  turpentine,  which  underwent  apparently  an 
isomeric  change;  there  being  no  combination  between  the  two 
in  any  way.  It  was  described  in  Watts'  Dictionary,  but  not  so 
clearly  that  its  nature  could  be  readily  understood.  Now  that 
chemists  had  commenced  working  upon  the  subject,  more  would 
soon  be  known  concerning  it.  In  the  meantime,  true  terebene 
could  be  procured  by  those  who  wished  to  experiment  upon  it.  The 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  turpentine  was  very  energetic. 
A  small  quantity  only  of  sulphuric  acid  was  used,  no  chemical 
nnion   occurred,  but  the  change  in  the  turpentine  appeared  to  be 
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purely  a  molecular  one,  produced  by  contact  with  anothet  sub- 
stance. 

■I  ifc 

The  next  paper  read  was  entitled — 

A   CHEMICAL    RESEARCH   UPOIf  JABOftANDl. 
By  a.  W.  Gbrrabd, 
Teacher  ofPha/rmacy  to  Vnivernty  OoUege  HospUal, 

Of  recent  introductions  to  the  catalogue  of  European  materia 
medica,  there  are,  I  consider,  none  presenting  more  interesting 
features  for  the  study  of  the  chemist  and  therapeutist  than  the  drug 
known  as  '*  jaborandi/*  a  plant  of  the  natural  drder  Rutacee,  and 
said  to  be  the  Pilocarpus  permatifoUtis  of  Lemaire. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  Dr.  Coutinho,  in  the  Biperioire  if 
Phamtdcie,  vol.  ii.,  page  171,  first  brought  it  befctre  the  notice  of 
the  French  faculty,  describing  it  as  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and 
sialogogue.  In  the  same  communication  he  mentions  the  verification 
of  his  statements  by  Professor  Oubler,  who  had  administered  the 
drug  several  times  in  the  Beaujon  Hospital,  whereof  he  states  that 
'*  this  Brazilian  plant,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Coutinho,  will  be  the  first 
indisputable  example  of  a  diaphoretic  truly  Worthy  of  the  name." 
Following  this  was  a  paper  in  UVnion  PhO/rmaceutiqUe,  by  M.  Ba- 
buteau,  detailing  a  chemical  examination  of  the  leaves  of  jaboiandi. 
An  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  in  the  Phamtaeetitical  Jounud 
of  May  16, 1874.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author,  after 
Rubmitting  the  leaves  to  distillation,  and  the  action  of  alkaloidal 
reagents,  were,  ''that  jaborandi  leaves  have  an  odour  due  to  a  volatile 
principle  which  is  not  analogous  to  the  essential  oils  contained  in 
aromatic  plants  ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  due  to  a  principle  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  lastly,  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  contain  any 
alkaloid."  The  author,  however,  did  not  consider  the  inveetigation 
conclusive,  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  of  leaves  operated  upon. 

The  first  general  intimation  of  the  presence  of  jaborandi  in  this 
country  was  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
November  4,  1874,  when  Kr.  Martindale  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
the  leaves,  making  a  few  remarks  thereon.  Again,  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  of  January  16,  1875,  Mr.  Martindale  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  self-administered  dose  of  the  leaves,  on  which 
occasion,  besides  its  usual  action,  he  was  the  first  to  observe  its  effect 
upon  the  vision.  At  this  time  Di*.  Sidney  Binger  instituted  some 
therapeutic  investigations  upon  the  drug;  the  results  were  pnb- 
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lisbed  in  the  medical  jonrnals,  and  fully  bore  ont  the  statements 
that  had  preyioasly  been  made  as  to  its  eztraoi*dinarj  properties. 
The  pharmaoentical  preparations  of  jaborandi  nsed  by  Dr.  Binger 
in  his  experiments  being  prepared  by  me  brought  the  drag  fre- 
quently under  my  noticO)  enabling  me  to  make  observations  which 
induced  me  to  undertake  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  testing 
whether  the  plant  really  contained  an  alkaloid,  as  after  the  state- 
ment of  Rabutean  it  appeared  doubtful. 

Whilst  pursuing  my  investigations,  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  M. 
Byasson,  taken  from  the  E^ertoire  de  Fharmacie,  appeared  in  the 
PharmaeeuHcal  Journal  of  April  17th  of  this  year,  entitled  ''A 
Chemical  Examination  of  Jaborandi."  The  author  reported  the 
isolation  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkaloidal  substance,  sufficient  to 
cause  salivation  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  The  con- 
clusions M.  Byasson  arrived  at  are  as  follows :  "  That  the  active 
principle  in  jaborandi  leaves  is  a  viscous  aromatic  alkaloid  having 
au  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  capable  on  distillation  of  being  carried 
over  like  nicotine  by  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  presence  of  am- 
monia." This  communication  possessed  a  character  of  vagueness, 
and  experiments  I  have  made  by  distillation  of  the  plant  and  also 
the  alkaloid  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  elcamination  of  the 
distillate,  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  alkaloid. 

My  first  report  of  experiments  upon  jaborandi  was  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  JowmaX  of  May  Ist  of  this  year ;  I  then  detailed 
the  process  by  which  I  obtained  a  pale  soft  uncrystalline  alkaloid, 
possessing  well-marked  reactions.  This  upon  administration  in 
l-grain  dose  produced  the  full  effects  of  the  drug ;  at  Mr.  Holmes's 
suggestion  I  named  it  "pilocarpine,"  the  name  of  '*  jaborandine" 
having  been  already  appropriated  to  a  substance  obtained  from  a 
piperaceous  plant.  Again,  in  the  Fharmcbceutical  Journal  of  Jnne 
the  5th,  I  communicated  the  preparation  of  salts  of  the  alkaloid  of 
jaborandi,  viz. :  the  nitrate,  hydrochlorate,  and  sulphate,  the  two 
former  yielding  themselves  crystalline,  the  nitrate  being  best  de- 
fined. 

The  last  report  with  which  I  am  acquainted  Upon  jaborandi  is  a 
conununication  to  the  BSpertoire  de  Pharmade  of  the  25th  of  June 
of  this  year,  entitled  "On  the  Composition  of  Jaborandi,"  by  M. 
Ernest  Hardy.  The  author  describes  a  method  by  which  he 
obtained  an  alkaloid,  which  he,  like  myself,  names  pilocarpine  ;  his 
process  of  obtaining  it  differed  entirely  from  that  made  use  of  by  me, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  from  a  description  of  its  properties  our 
alkaloids  are  identical.    M.  Hardy  also  mentions,  that  the  plant  con- 
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tains  a  volatile  acid  and  a  second  crystalline  alkaloid.  Ab  to  the  acid 
the  statement  is  correct,  bat  from  a  study  of  the  method  by  which 
he  obtained  the  second  crystalline  substance  and  a  comparison  with 
my  own  observations,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  none  other  than 
chloride  of  potassium,  which  is  abundant  in  the  plant,  and  can  be 
easily  separated.  That  the  plant  may  contain  a  second  alkaloid  is 
very  probable.  M.  Hardy  states  that  he  communicated  his  experi- 
ments to  the  Soci6t6  de  Biologie,  on  the  13th  March,  1875. 

My  investigations  hitherto  had  been  carried  on  upon  small  por- 
tions of  the  leaf  and  bark  of  jaborandi ;  being  desirous  of  conUnuing 
them  I  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  four  pounds  of  leaf  and  two 
pounds  of  bark  which  I  submitted  to  the  folio  wing  treatment : — ^Two 
pounds  of  powdered  leaf  was  exhausted  with  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  residue,  a  dark  green 
extract,  was  washed  with  water  until  the  water  passed  void  of 
bitterness ;  the  insoluble  portion  was  set  aside,  and  marked  "  Ist 
alcoholic  residue."  The  bitter  watery  solution,  which  possessed  an 
acid  reaction,  was  now  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  and  ammonia 
added  in  slight  excess ;  this  ^^as  shaken  with  three  separate  por- 
tions of  chloroform ;  the  chloroform,  upon  removal  and  evaporation, 
yielded  2  drams  and  4  grains  of  impure  alkaloid,  of  a  pale  green 
colour  and  syrupy  consistence  ;  the  portion  not  taken  up  by  chloro- 
form was  marked  "  2nd  alcoholic  residue."  The  impure  alkaloid  I 
now  dissolved  in  water,  and  neutralized  with  nitric  acid ;  this  treat- 
ment dissolved  two  thirds  of  the  substance,  the  insoluble  third  was 
marked  "  3rd  alcoholic  residue."  The  solution  now  containing  the 
nitrate  of  pilocarpine  was  passed  twice  through  animal  charcoal, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  set  aside  to  crystalliae  ;  in  two  days 
it  had  yielded  56  grains  of  pale  brown-coloured  crystals.  This 
yield  of  alkaloid  is  very  small,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  the  average 
percentage  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaves ;  the  reason  of  the  small 
quantity  obtained  is  due  to  the  well-known  absorptive  and  retentive 
powers  of  animal  charcoal  upon  these  substances. 

The  remaining  two  pounds  of  leaves  were  exhausted  of  their  bii^ 
terness  with  distilled  water,  the  solution  evaporated  over  a  water- 
bath  to  a  fluid  extract ;  to  this  an  Bqual  volume  of  alcohol  was  added, 
which  precipitated  a  large  amount  of  albuminous  and  crystalline 
matter ;  this  was  separated,  and  marked  '^  1st  aqueous  residue.** 
The  remaining  solution  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  set 
aside  to  cool ;  upon  examination,  an  abundant  mass  of  crystals  had 
formed,  which  I    separated,  and  marked  **  2nd  aqueous   residue.** 
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To  the  solution  ammonia  was  added  in  slight  excess ;  it  was  then 
treated  with  three  portions  of  chloroform,  which  npon  subsidence, 
removal,  and  evaporation,  gave  1 10  grains  of  impure  pilocarpine  ; 
this  I  converted  into  hydrochlorate,  and  it  yielded,  after  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  which  decolourised  it  indifferently,  63  grains 
of  moist  crystals  of  a  deliquescent  character,  becoming  solid  or 
liquid  as  governed  by  atmospheric  changes. 

The  two  pounds  of  jaborandi  bark  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  last  leaves ;  it  yielded  two  residues,  which  I  marked  "  Ist 
and  2nd  bark  residues."  The  resulting  alkaloid  was  converted  into 
nitrate,  and  yielded  without  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  107 
grains  of  impure  brown-coloured  crystals;  from  this  the  alkaloid 
was  again  liberated  with  ammonia,  and  removed  with  chloroform 
it  yielded  62  grains  of  pale  brown- coloured  alkaloid,  which  I 
reserved  for  the  following  experiments. 

Small  portions  of  pilocarpine  were  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly;  examined  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  end  of  a  month  they  showed  no  trace  of 
crystallization ;  the  remaining  alkaloid  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  colour  reagents  and  other  chemical  substances  with  the  following 
results : — 


Reagents. 

Precipitate. 

Colour. 

Aoid,  Solphnrio 

„     Nitrio 

„     Hydrochloric 

„     PhoBph.  Syrupy       .... 

„     Chromic 

„      Tannic 

Liquor  Potassfla 

„      Ammonia 

„       Soda) 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Pot.     . 

Iodine 

Bromino 

Perchloride  of  Iron  .        .        .        . 
Sulphocyanide  of  Potassium     . 
Iodide  of  Potassium .        . 
Perchloride  of  Mercury    ,        .        .        . 
lodo-hydrargyrate  of  Potassium 
Phosphomolybdate  of  Soda 
Phosphonoolybdate  of  Ammonia 

Perchloride  of  Gold 

„            Platinum  .... 
Chlorine 

None 
II 

II 

Some 
None 

ti 

II 

If 

II 

II 

It 

i» 

ft 
Some 

ft 
None 

It 

Some 

II 

None 

Browninh  Black. 
Faint  Pmk. 
None. 

Faint  Pink. 
None. 
White. 
None. 
II 

Emerald  Green. 
None. 

II 

II 

tt 

White. 

i» 
None. 

Yellow  Crystalline. 

II             It 
None. 

My  attention  was  next  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  various 
residues. 


p  P 
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First  Alcoholic  Residue. — This,  consisting  principally  of  resinons 
oil  and  colouring  matters,  was  added  to  water  and  distilled;  the 
distillate  upon  examination  had  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  character- 
istic of  the  plant.  Upon  its  surface  were  floating  numerous  oilj 
globules  ;  these  were  separated  and  found  to  be  solid.  Placed  apon 
a  watch  glass  the  heat  of  the  hand  immediately  dissolved  them,  on 
cooling  them  they  again  solidified.  A  portion  of  this  substance  was 
placed  upon  a  glass  slide  and  examined  under  a  microscope; 
although  solid  I  observed  no  trace  of  crystalline  form.  Small 
portions  were  treated  with  caustic  alkalies  without  any  visible  effect. 
From  its  solid  character  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a  stearopten. 
The  watery  solution  from  which  tiiis  oil  was  removed  possessed  an 
acid  reaction ;  a  volatile  acid  had  therefore  passed  over,  which  the 
time  at  my  disposal  would  not  allow  me  to  examine. 

Secoihd  Alcoholic  Residue, — This  consisted  of  a  mass  of  cryatals 
imbedded  in  a  dark-coloured  viscid  extractive.  Portions  of  the 
crystals  were  separated,  purified,  and  examined ;  they  proved  to  be 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  this  is  the  substance,  as  I  have  befoiv 
stated,  which  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  M.  Ernest  Hardy  ha* 
mistaken  for  a  second  alkaloid. 

Third  Alcolwlic  Residue, — This  it  may  be  remembered  was  an 
insoluble  portion  remaining  after  neutralizing  the  impure  alkaloid 
with  nitric  acid ;  it  had  a  powerfully  bitter  aromatic  taste,  was 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  also  in  alkalies ;  treated 
with  an  excess  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  the  resulting  solation 
filtered  and  evaporated,  it  yielded  an  acid  crystalline  salt,  having 
alkaloidal  characteristics.  To  what  extent  this  substance  may 
differ  from  pilocarpine,  or  whether  it  may  be  identical  with  it,  I 
cannot  say,  but  this  is  certain,  that  after  neutralizing  the  mother 
liquor  with  nitric  acid,  and  removing  the  neutral  nitrate  of  pilo- 
carpine, a  second  crop  of  crystals  can  be  obtained  on  treating  the 
residue  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  This  new  substance  has 
neither  been  examined  chemically  or  physiologically ;  it  is  therefore 
interesting  matter  for  further  research. 

First  Aqueous  ResiduLC. — This  was  composed  of  starch,  albomen, 
and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Second  Aqueous  Residue. — This  consisted  of  a  large  proportion  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  some  tannic  acid,  and  the  unknown  volatile 
acid  previously  mentioned. 

The  bark  residues  were  not  examined,  as  the  essentials  are  I 
believe  identical  with  those  obtained  from  the  leaves. 

The  practical  results  to  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  investiga- 
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f ion  i^ay  be  ennmerated  as  follows : — That  the  jaborandi  known  as 
Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  possesses  a  complex  composition  including 
an  alkaloid  possessed  of  well-marked  chemical  and  physiological 
properties,  which  is  itself  non-crystalline,  but  is  capable  of  forming 
with  acids  crystalline  salts.  Jaborandi  also  contains  a  probably 
second  alkaloid,  forming  acid  salts.  Besides  these  are  present  an 
aromatic  essential  oil,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  tannic  acid,  a 
peculiar  Yolatile  acid,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  uses  and  position  this  new  remedy  will  obtain  for  itself  in 
materia  medica  it  is  not  my  province  to  dwell  upon ;  this  matter  is 
being  studied  by  universal  therapeutic  investigators,  and  I  trust, 
and  am  certain,  that  any  assistance  they  may  claim  from  phar- 
maceutical science  will  be  freely  rendered. 


This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of— 

A   REPORT    UPON    THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL   ACTION   OF 
AN  ALKALOID  OBTAINED  FROM  JABORANDI. 

Bt  Willux  Murksll,  F.R.C.P. 

I  have  made,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson 
several  experiments  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  University 
College,  on  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  Mr.  Gerrard  from  jaborandi. 

A  I'o^h  grain  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water  and  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  produced  profuse  salivation  in  a  dog  and  rabbit 
which  had  been  rendered  insensible  by  chloral  and  morphia.  In 
the  rabbit  the  salivation  commenced  five  minutes  after  the  injection, 
and  in  the  dog  (a  small  black  and  tan)  the  effect  was  almost 
instantaneous,  the  viscid  saliva  at  the  expiration  of  two  minutes 
running  freely  from  the  mouth.  In  both  animals  the  flow  continued 
for  over  an  hour,  but  was  readily  arrested  by  the  injection  of 
gr.  Y^s  ^^  sulphate  of  atropine.  In  the  dog  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  its 
secretion,  a  result  which  excites  no  surprise  when  the  difficulty  and 
rarity  with  which  dogs  ordinarily  perspire  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  both  animals  the  injection  caused  a  retardation  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  blood  pressure. 

The  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  lower  animals  was  equally 
apparent.  In  frogs  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^  grain  produced 
powerful  tetanic  symptoms,  comparable  to  those  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  strychnia.     The  tetanus  was  extremely  powerfnl, 
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the  animal  in  several  instances  being  jerked  oomplefcely  off  the 
table.  It  was  nsnallj  produced  in  from  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  to  an 
hour  from  the  injection  of  the  drug,  and  afber  its  first  appearance  a 
paroxysm  could  be  readily  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  sometimes 
even  by  a  breath  of  air ;  the  injection  of  }  or  i  grain  was  followed  by 
the  production  of  similar  phenomena,  although  their  appearance  was 
longer  delayed.  Death  usually  resulted  in  from  two  to  three  houiF* 
often  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Smaller  doses  (gr.  ^  to  -^)  produced  no  tetanus,  but  caused  well- 
marked  neurotic  symptoms,  which  proved  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.  The  gr.  fhs  ^^  ^^®  smallest  dose  which  in  the  frog  pro- 
duced definite  results.  The  gr.  y^  ^  waa  in  several  experiments 
found  to  have  no  effect  on  the  animal.  In  frogs  the  drug,  even  in 
the  smallest  doses,  produced  an  extremely  viscid  condition  of  the 
skin,  but  no  salivation. 

The  drug  proved  equally  &tal  to  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale. 
A  fly  was  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  I  in  50  solution  of 
the  alkaloid.  On  being  removed  its  wings  were  wet  and  impeded 
its  movements.  When  dry  the  animal  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  soon  commenced  crawling  about,  its  movements  being  slow  and 
unsteady,  and  no  attempt  to*  escape  being  made.  On  being  thrown 
in  the  air  there  -was  no  effort  to  fly.  A  slight  breath  sufficed  to  blow 
it  over  on  its  back,  where  it  appeared  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
retaining  its  normal  position.  It  died  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  the  active  principle  of 
jaborandi  was  recognized  from  its  first  introduction.  Mr.  Gerranl 
has  removed  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  physiological  or 
clinical  investigation  of  its  properties,  the  alkaloid  being  dearlr 
capable  of  producing  in  a  very  much  smaller  dose  the  full  effects 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  plant  itself.  Its  free  solubility  in  water 
is  for  therapeutic  purposes  a  matter  for.  congratulation.  The  antagon- 
ism to  atropine  is  a  property  of  especial  importance,  and  would  e 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most  valuable  results. 


The  President  remarked  that  Mr.  Gkrrard  was  the  real  discoverer 
of  this  alkaloid,  and  the  means  for  the  research  had  been  furnished  t'^ 
him  by  grants  from  the  Conference.  He  hoped  others  would  imitato 
Mr.  Gerrard's  example,  and  not  be  slow  to  ask  for  grants  if  thej 
had  mattor  worthy  of  research.  It  was  singular  that  jaboraniii 
should  have  been  used  in  Brazil  for  so  many  years  and  yet  hare 
been  introduced  into  this  country  so  lately ;  but  doubtless  it  wonl-l 
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come  into  general  use.  Ifc  was  stated  that  the  salivation  of  a  dog 
was  arrested  by  an  injection  of  atropine ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  it  would  also  arrest  perspiration.  It  was  known  that 
dogs  perspire  only  through  the  mouth,  and  not  through  the  skin  at 
all,  bat  he  fancied  that  fact  had  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  Mackat  said  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Gerrard.  He  would,  however,  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gerrard  a  question.  Quite  lately  there  had  appeared  in  some  of  the 
price  lists  the  name  of  jaborandi  wood,  and  the  discrepancy  between 
the  price  of  the  wood  and  the  price  of  the  leaves  and  stems  was  con- 
siderable. Had  Mr.  Gerrard  examined  the  wood,  and  if  so  did  he 
find  the  alkaloid  present,  and  to  what  extent  ?  The  relative  prices 
of  the  wood,  and  of  the  leaTCS  and  stems,  were  five  shillings  and 
twelve  shillings  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gerrard  stated  that  he  had  used  two  pounds  of  the  bark 
removed  from  the  stem.  He  had  tried  no  experiments  with  the 
wood  itself.  The  bark  yielded  rather  less  alkaloid  than  the  leaves. 
The  bark  was  not  imported  as  bark,  the  plant  being  imported 
entire.  Specimens  had  been  brought  to  this  country  which  con- 
Bisied  largely  of  leaves;  the  last  bales  he  had  seen  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  leaves.  He  was  not  aware  whether- any  experiments 
had  been  made  with  the  wood.  He  himself  had  had  no  time  to 
work  upon  it ;  but  was  inclined  to  think  the  wood  did  not  contain 
any  alkaloid. 

Professor  Atthbld  said  he  had  an  impression  that^the  wood  had 
been  experimented  upon  by  some  one,  and  found  to  be  of  inferior 
value. 

Mr.  Martindale  said  he  rather  thought  the  wood  might  be  of 
service.  He  had  some  under  examination.  He  had  also* repeated 
some  of  Mr.  Gerrard's  experiments,  and  had  obtained  some  alkaloid 
and  also  the  nitrate,  but  he  had  not  got  any  so  pure  as  Mr.  Gbrrard 
had.  He  agreed  it  was  probable  that  there  was  more  than  one 
alkaloid  present.  Some  six  months  ago  he  had  published  the  effects 
of  the  .drug  on  himself.  A  dram  dose  of  it  had  induced  approxi- 
mated vision,  and  also  an  excessive  perspiration  and  salivation.  The 
first  portion  of  the  time  he  was  under  its  influence  there  was  an 
apparent  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  He  was  informed  there 
was  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  statement  that  dilation  of  the 
pupil  and  approximated  vision  were  produced  at  the  same  time,  but 
undoubtedly  it  produced  contraction  of  the  pupil  after  about  ten 
minutes'  use  when  applied  locally.  Jaborandi  was  opposed  to 
atropine  in  its  action  in  this  respect^  and  also  in  the  approximation 
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of  yision.  He  (Mr.  Martindale)  bad  worked  at  the  leaf  and  the 
bark,  and  Mr.  Gerrard  bad  worked  at  tbem  for  tbe  reason  tbat  thej 
botb  promised  a  more  abundant  yield  of  tbe  active  principle  tban 
tbe  wood,  wbicb  bad  but  little  taste,  and  was  almost  void  of  the 
bitterness  and  acridity  so  evident  in  tbe  bark  and  tbe  leaf.  As,  bow- 
nver,  the  alkaloid  obtained  possessed  none  of  tbat  acridity,  he  was 
led  to  believe  tbe  acrid  taste  did  not  belong  to  tbe  substance 
wbicb  causes  tbe  diapboretio  and  salivating  action.  He  agreed  with 
wbatbad  been  stated  as  to  tbe  alkaloid  being  volatilized  in  vaponr  of 
ammonia.  He  bad  failed  to  get  anything  more  tban  empyrenmattc 
oil  by  distilling  tbe  purified  alcobolic  extract  with  milk  of  lime,  one 
of  tbe  processes  described  by  M.  Byasson  for  its  preparation.  The 
alkaloid  obtained  produced  in  tbe  balf-grain  dose  all  tbe  physiological 
effects  of  a  dram  dose  of  the  leaf.  He  tbougbt  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  more  tban  one  alkaloid  being  present,  tbough  pilocarpine 
possessed  most  of  tbe  action.  Tbe  salts  of  pilocarpine  produced 
a  macb  greater  salivating  and  sudorific  action,  as  well  as  vomit- 
ing, when  injected  bypodermically  tban  when  administered  by  the 
mouth. 

Mr.  Bbadt  said  tbat  be  bad  bad  some  correspondence  with 
physiologists  at  Cambridge  respecting  jaborandi  and  pilocarpine. 
Mr.  Gerrard  had  been  good  enougb  to  supply  bim  with  specimens 
of  pilocarpine  and  pilocarpine  nitrate  for  tbeir  use,  and  he  hadheanl 
from*  Mr.  Langley,  of  St.  John's  College,  something  of  the  effects  of 
pilocarpine.  He  should  not  have  -mentioned  this,  because  the 
experiments  were  not  concluded,  bad  not  Mr.  Martindale  mentioned 
the  dilation  of  the  pupil  as  a  symptom,  a  result  wbicb  agreed  with 
Mr.  Langley*8,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  action  of  pUocarpine  as  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  atropine. 

Mr.  Mabtindale  said  he  had  that  morning  tried  an  experiment 
upon  himself  with  respect  to  this  point,  and  he  thought  that  if  his 
eyes  were  examined  then  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  still 
under  the  influence.  He  had  put  a  little  solution  of  the  nitrate  into 
the  right  eye.  There  was  at  first  a  slight  dilation,  but  in  ten  minutes 
there  was  evident  contraction  and  approximated  vision.  He  coald 
not  even  then  see  gentlemen  compai^tively  near  to  him  with  the 
right  eye.  It  seemed  that  in  almost  every  rei^ct  pilocarpine  was 
antagonistic  to  atropine.  One  caused  perspiration,  the  other  would 
check  it.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  atropine  also,  it  was  possible  to 
check  the  effects  by  administering  pilocarpine. 

Mr.  Bbadt  said  he  thought  Mr.  Langley 's  idea  was  that  there  were 
two  distinct  active  principles. 
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Mr.  Umnet  said  he  could  corroborate  what  had  been  said  about 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil.  He  examined  Mr.  Martindale's  eye 
that  morning,  and  found  that  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  con- 
tracted to  at  least  one  third  the  size  of  the  other.  Mr.  Gerrard's 
idea  of  the  essential  oil  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
being  a  stearoptene  was,  he  thought,  in  all  probability  correct. 
Bight  or  nine  years  ago  he  had  made  some  experiments  with  buchu 
(a  plant  of  the  same  natural  order),  and  noticed  a  large  quantity  of 
crystalline  matter  separating  from  the  essential  oil  after  the  distil- 
lation with  water ;  being  in  all  probability  an  analogous  result. 

Mr.  Greenish  asked  what  would  be  considered  the  best  pharmt^- 
centical  preparation  of  jaborandi. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  that,  considering  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant  was  soluble  in  water,  he  was  inclined  to  think  a  liquid  extract 
would  be  the  best  form  of  preparation.  The  active  principle  was 
extracted  by  rectified  spirit,  by  proof  spirit,  and  by  water;  but 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  rectified  spirit  if  water  would  suffice. 
He  thought  a  liquid  extract  of  similar  strength  to  the  liquid  extract 
of  ergot  (one  in  one)  would  be  the  best  form  of  preparation. 

Professor  Attheld  said  he  presumed  that  at  present  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  the  matter  must  be  accepted  with  some  little 
hesitation,  as  it  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that  a  pure  principle 
had  yet  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  had  endeavoured  to  purify  the  pilocarpine 
on  several  occasions.  He  had  passed  it  two  or  three  times  through 
animal  charcoal,  and  he  had  found  that  the  more  he  purified  his  char- 
coal the  less  he  purified  his  alkaloid.  He  had  thought  the  charcoal 
might  be  contaminated  with  phosphates,  but  though  these  could  be 
got  rid  of  by  precipitation,  it  did  not  yield  any.  For  these  reasons 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  not  been  able  to  place  in  Profespor 
Attfield's  hands  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pure  alkaloid  for 
chemical  examination. 

Mr.  KiNOZETT  asked  Mr.  Gerrard  whether  he  had  tried  Sonne q- 
schein's  method  with  phosphomolybdic  acid. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  some  phosphomolybdic  acid  he  had  obtained 
gave  no  precipitate  with  the  alkaloid ;  bat  whether  the  phosphomo- 
lybdic acid  was  reliable  or  not  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  WiLLUMS  said  he  was  much  interested  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing this  alkaloid  ;  it  reminded  him  much  of  the  alkaloid  eserine 
of  the  Calabar  bean.  The  Calabar  bean  also  had  a  contrary  action 
to  the  belladonna,  and  produced  contraction  of  the  pupil.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  the  alkaloid  from  this  plant  and  the  Calabar  bean 
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Reeming  to  run  so  parallel  and  to  be  so  similar  in  many  of  their 
characters.  He  wonld  mention  a  few  facts  respecting  the  bean 
alkaloid  which  might  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  whj  Mr. 
Gerrard  did  not  get  his  alkaloid  pare  and  white.  In  making  eserine 
it  was  found  essential  that  ammonia  should  not  be  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  alkaloid.  It  was  best  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  acetic  acid  had  been  found  to  be  a  good  solvent.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  bean  should  be  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
which  preserved  it  from  decomposition  better  than  water.  The 
account  given  of  the  treatment  with  chloroform  quite  agreed  as  far 
as  his  experience  went  with  eserine.  Eserine  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  as  it  took  up  oxygen  immediately 
if  it  were  by  accident  exposed.  It  might  be  obtained  almost  white, 
and  he  hoped  some  day  to  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  crystals,  but  had 
not  succeeded  hitherto.  With  regard  to  the  alkaloid  from  jaborandi, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  an  experiment  had  been  tried  with 
acetic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  that  treatment  would  probably 
avoid  what  had  been  spoken  of,  the  subsequent  colouring  and  decom- 
position of  the  alkaloid.  He  had  no  doubt  that  what  was  meant 
by  saying  it  became  darker  and  darker  was  analogous  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  by  eserine. 

Professor  Attfield  said  it  was  only  fair  to  Mr.  Gerrard  to  say 
that  the  chemistry  of  the  matter  had  been  scarcely  entered  upon. 
It  was  proposed  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  material  under  a  Con- 
ference grant,  and  to  carry  on  investigations  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  hitherto  had  obtained. 

Mr.  Gerrard  said  he  could  partly  answer  the  questions  put  He 
had  used  carbonate  of  potash,  and  had  noticed  an  evolution  of 
ammonia ;  and  of  course  the  same  result  would  follow  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Whether  it  was  pilocarpine  being  changed  into 
ammonia  compounds  he  did  not  know ;  he  scarcely  thought  it  was, 
because  the  bark  yielded  just  the  same  proportion  of  alkaloid  by 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  potash  as  it  did  by  the  use  of  ammonia. 
One  great  drawback  to  the  preparation  of  this  alkaloid  as  a  com- 
mercial product  was  its  free  solubility,  and  the  quantity  of  chloro- 
form it  was  necessary  to  use.  It  was  so  soluble  that  on  shaking 
with  chloroform  only  a  portion  was  removed.  It  takes  a  large 
quantity  of  chloroform  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  alkaloid.  The 
mother  liquor  after  being  used  three  or  four  times  even  then  still 
contained  an  appreciable  amount  of  alkaloid. 
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The  next  paper  read  was — 

ON   THE  HORSLEY-STODDART   MEl^HOD   OF    ESTI- 
MATING  THE  FAT   OF  MILK. 

By  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.C.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Slieffield  School  of  Medicine ;  Public  Analyst 
for  Sheffield  and  North  Derbyshire. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  gentlemen  now  present,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  our  London  meeting  Mr.  Stoddart  described  and 
exhibited  Mr.  Horsley's  ingenious  method  of  estimating  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  in  milk,  and  a  discussion  took  place  in  which  1  expressed 
donbts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Stoddart. 

Since  the  last  meeting  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  process, 
and  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my  experiments. 

As  employed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart  the  process  is  as 
follows : — 15  c.c,  or  250  fluid  grains,  of  milk  are  placed  in  a 
graduated  tube  about  eleven  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  An  equal  bulk  of  methylated  ether  is  added, 
a  cork  or  stopper  inserted,  and  the  whole  shaken  vigorously  for  five 
minutes.  A  like  measure  of  methylated  spirit  is  next  added,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken  for  at  least  five  minutes  more,  when,  on  setting 
it  to  rest,  the  oily  or  fatty  matter  will  rise  to  the  surface  almost 
instantly,  and  can  be  easily  read  off*,  each  division  which  it  occupies 
being  equivalent  to  4*15  grains  of  butter  fat. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  is  of  an  exceedingly  rapid  and  simple 
character,  and  if  capable  of  giving  trustworthy  results  would  be 
extremely  useful  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  butter 
fat  contained  in  any  sample  of  milk,  thoagh  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  fat  is  the  most  variable  of  all  the  constituents  of  milk  ren- 
ders the  method  fallacious  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  added  water — a  capability  which  Mr.  Horsley  appears  to  claim 
for  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  method  almost  identical  with  the 
above  was  described  by  M.  Marchand  as  long  ago  as  1854,  in  a  paper 
contributed  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimle^  entitled 
*'  Nouvelle  Methode  de  Dosage  du  Beurre  dans  le  Lait."  Whether 
Mr.  Horsley  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  paper  at  the  time  of 
publication  of  his  process,  about  two  years  since  (in  which  no 
reference  whatever  is  made  to  any  previous  experiments),  it  rests 
with  him  to  say. 

M.  Marchand  employs  a  graduated  tube  of  the  same  length  as 
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that  used  by  Mr.  Horsley.  He  also  emplojB  tho  same  proportions 
of  milk,  ether,  and  alcohol  as  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Horsier.  To 
keep  the  casein  in  solution,  M.  Marchand  adds  to  the  original  milk 
a  single  drop  of  potash  solution,  and  to  ensure  the  rising  of  the 
whole  of  the  fat,  he  places  the  tube  in  a  yertical  position,  and  warm.s 
it  in  a  water  bath  to  about  40°  G.  (blood  heat),  until  the  oleaginons 
layer  which  rises  to  the  surface  no  longer  augments. 

Mr.  Horsley  makes  no  mention  of  the  addition  of  potash  solntion, 
but  specially  states  that  no  heating  or  waiting  is  necessary.  With 
this  exception,  his  process  is  identical  with  that  of  M.  MarchaDd. 
M.  Marchand  says  that  the  proportion  of  fat  obtained  by  his  process 
should  be  from  3 '05  to  3*64  grama  per  100  c.c.  of  milk,  which  ia 
eqnal  to  from  296  to  3  54  of  fat  from  100  parts  by  weight  of  milk. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  at  once  appeare<l 
highly  improbable  that  the  oleaginous  layer  obtained  would  have  a 
constant  composition,  being,  as  it  is,  a  mere  solution  of  ether  and 
alcohol  in  butter  fat,  and  therefore  likely  to  vary  in  composition 
with  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  ia  donducted,  the 
proportion  of  fat  present,  etc. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  either  from  Mr.  Horsley's  pamphlet  or 
Mr.  Stoddart's  paper,  no  attempt  is  made  to  read  to  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  one  quarter  of  a  division;  in  fact,  the 
deficient  and  eccentric  graduation  of  the  tube  renders  any  closer 
reading  impossible;  as  one  quarter  of  a  division,  according  to 
Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart,  corresponds  to  1*04  grain  of  batter 
fat,  and  they  work  on  250  fluid  grains  of  milk,  it  is  evident  that  the 
apparatus  is  incompetent  to  estimate  fat  more  nearly  than  *4I5 
per  cent.,  a  percentage  of  error  quite  inadmissible  in  any  but  the 
very  roughest  analyses.* 

The  impossibility  of  really  accurately  measuring  the  oily  layer 
with  the  tube  employed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart,  appears 
to  have  prevented  them  from  detecting  the  variations  in  the 
measure  of  the  fat  as  compared  with  its  weight  when  separated 
from  its  dissolved  ether ;  and  has  led  to  some  very  positive  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  their  disciples  respecting  the  constant  ratio  of 
the  measure  to  the  weight. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ratio  of  the  volume 

*  When  the  peroentage  of  fat  is  small,  as  in  partially  skimmed  milk,  any 
measurement  of  the  volume  of  the  layer  is  oat  of  the  question,  as  the  oil  does 
not  form  a  layer  bat  assomes  a  more  or  less  globular  form.  I  referred  to  thi^ 
fact  last  year,  though  my  remarks  were  somewhat  misconstraed.  {PKarvL 
Joum.,  September  12,  1874,  208.) 
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of  the  oily  layer  to  the  weight  of  its  contained  fat  was  constant  or 
nearly  so,  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments.  A  miniatare  pipette 
was  made  by  drawing  out  a  piece  of  quill  tubing,  a  mark  being 
made  on  the  neck  with  a  file.  A  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  was 
attached  to  the  upper  end,  for  convenience  in  sucking  up  the  oil 
into  the  tube. 

I  placed  in  each  of  four  tubes  15  c.o.  of  the  same  sample  of  milk, 
added  15  o.c.  of  methylated  ether  to  each,  corked  each  tightly, 
surrounded  the  whole  with  an  indiarubber  band,  and  shook  the 
tubes  simultaneously  for  fully  five  minutes  ;  15  c.c.  of  methylated 
spirit  were  then  added  to  each,  and  the  shaking  repeated  for  at 
least  five  minutes  more.  The  tubes  were  then  placed  vertically,  the 
corks  removed,  and  the  oil  allowed  about  ten  minutes  to  rise. 
Portions  of  the  layers  from  each  of  the  tubes  were  then  sucked  up 
into  the  little  pipette  as  far  as  the  mark,  and  the  equal  volumes  so 
obtained  were  evaporated  at  a  steam  heat  in  very  small  porcelain 
crucibles.  The  following  were  the  weights  obtained  from  equal 
volumes  of  the  oily  layer  yielded  by  four  tubes  of  the  same  sample 
of  milk  shaken  side  by  side : — 

*211  gram. 
•212    „ 
•261    „ 
'204    „ 

A  second  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  milk,  gave  : — 

•230  gram. 
•281    „ 
•236    ., 
•249    „ 

Another  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner,  but  with  a  difierent  pipette,  gave : — 

•161  gram. 
•162    ,. 
•148    „ 

A  further  series  with  the  same  pipette  as  the  last,  but  with  a 
different  sample  of  milk,  gave : — 

•200  gram. 
•188    „ 
•186    ,, 
•171    „ 

These  experiments  clearly  prove  that  the  ratio  of  the  volume  to 
the  weight  is  not  constant,  and  that  two  experiments  made  side  by 
side  on  the  same  sample,  might  give  very  difiTciTnt  amounts  of  fub, 
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t  jough  the  error  "would  be  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  fat  to 
the  volume  of  the  layer,  the  pipette  employed  in  the  two  last  series 
of  experiments  was  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  which 
was  then  carefully  weighed.  Two  experiments  agreed  in  giving  a 
weight  of  '458  of  a  gram,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  pipette  was 
■458  c.c.  The  last  two  series  of  experiments  show  therefore  that 
10  c.c.  of  the  oily  layer  would  correspond  to  the  following  weights 
of  real  butter  fat. 

-161  gram  oorresponds  to  8*£26  of  fat  per  *10  o.o.  of  layer. 

•162  .,  ,.  8-648 

•148  „  „  8-231 

•:200  .,  „  4-366 

•188  „  „  4-106 

•186  „  „  4-061  „  „ 

•171  „  „  8-788 

Mean    -174  3-794 


It  appears  therefore  that  so  far  from  10  measures  of  the  oil 
corresponding  to  a  constant  quantity  of  butter  fiit,  seven  experi- 
ments gave  resnlts  varying  from  3*231  to  4105.  Therefore,  even 
supposing  that  the  apparatus  employed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and 
Stoddart  admitted  of  accurately  measuring  the  volume  of  the  layer 
(which  it  does  not),  the  percentage  weight  of  fat  deduced  firom  it 
would  be  untrustworthy. 

The  capacity  of  Mr.  Horsley's  tube  when  filled  to  the  zero  point 
is  820  fluid  grains,  and  as  each  division  is  said  to  be  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  the  capacity  of  each  '*  line  **  or  division  is  8'2  fluid  grains 
This  quantity  of  oily  layer  is  said  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart 
to  correspond  to  415  of  real  butter  fat.  If  this  is  the  case,  10  fluid 
grains  would  yield  6061  grains  weight  of  real  butter  fat. 

So  far  from  this  proportion  being  constant,  it  appears  from  my 
experiments  that  the  real  yield  of  butter  fat  varied  in  seven  experi- 
ments from  3*23  to  410,  the  average  being  3*79,  against  506  as 
stated  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart.  The  result  of  the  substi- 
tution of  one  number  for  the  other  would  be  that  the  ^ame  milk 
would  yield  2 '49  per  cent,  of  butter  fieit  against  3'32  per  cent. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  layer  to 
the  weight  ^of  the  fat  varies  considerably,  even  when  the  experi 
ments  are  made  side  by  side,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
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these  yariaiioDB  will  be  still  more  marked  when  the  time  of  tbe 
year,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the  general  circumstances  are  all 
different.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  Mr.  Horsley 
should  have  fixed  on  a  number  so  different  from  those  obtained  by 
me,  but  the  variation  conclusively  proves  how  liable  to  error  the 
process  is  when  applied  volumetrically. 

At  oar  last  meeting  Mr.  Stoddart  showed  us  a  sample  of  milk 
taken  from  his  breakfast  table  at  a  London  hotel,  and  as  he  obtained 
four  "lines'*  of  batter  fat  from  it,  he  contended  that  it  must  contain 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  6'64i  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  He  also 
made  the  following  suggestive  remark :  '*  There  is  such  a  tremen- 
dons  difference  of  result  between  the  London  chemists'  and  Mr. 
Ekin's  and  my  own  examinations,  that  we  cannot  explain  it  at  all." 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  "  tremendous  difference  "  observed 
is  due  to  the  employment  by  Mr.  Stoddart  of  an  untrustworthy 
process  added  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  "  line" 
of  oily  layer. 

An  independent  proof  that  the  value  of  each  "  line  "  has  been 
serioasly  over-estimated  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stoddart  obtained  llf  *4ines  "  from  50  grains  of  a  genuine  sample 
of  ordinary  butter.*  As  he  himself  stated,  the  above  measure  of 
oily  layer  corresponded  to  llf  x  4*15  x  2  =  97*52  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat  in  the  sample  of  butter,  assuming  the  process  to  be  reliable. 
This  leaves  barely  2|  per  cent,  for  water,  salt,  and  curd  together, 
though  the  sum  of  these  three  constituents  averages  15  per  cent. ! 
Except  in  cases  in  which  the  butter  has  been  purposely  fused,  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  such  percentage  of  real  fat  in  butter  is 
absolutely  without  a  parallel. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  measurement  of  the  oily  layer, 
even  when  accurately  performed,  is  only  capable  of  giving  results  of 
the  roughest  possible  kind,  and  that  any  estimation  worth  making 
by  a  chemist  must  be  obtained  by  drawing  off  the  whole  of  the  oily 
layer  (adding  a  little  ether  to  dissolve  the  last  portions),  and  gently 
heating  it  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

An  additional  source  of  error  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  the 
few  minutes  allowed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart  for  the  rising 
of  the  oily  layer  are  frequently  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
On  farther  standing,  a  considerable  additional  layer  is  sometimes 
obtained.  This  fact  appears  to  have  been  fully  recognized  by  M. 
Marchand,  but  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  per- 

•  Pharm,  Journ.,  September  6,  1874,  p.  189. 
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formed  by  Messrs.  Horsley  and  Stoddart  renders  the  results  ob- 
tained by  them  of  very  inferior  value. 

M.  Marchand  also  takes  the  precaution  of  warming  the  tube  to 
ensure  the  complete  rising  of  the  fat.  The  cork  niust  be  firmly 
replaced  before  the  tube  is  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  may  be 
projected  if  the  temperature  of  40°  C.  be  much  exceeded.  This  is 
really  essential,  a  sensible  quantity  of  fat  rising  ou  heating,  eTen 
though  many  hours  have  previously  elapsed. 

The  extra  amount  so  obtained  is  very  variable,  so  that  no  constant 
correction  or  allowance  can  be  made  for  it  In  four  experiments 
made  simultaneously  I  obtained  on  heating: — 

1.  -0180  gram  « '12  per  100  by  volume  of  milk. 

2.  -0165  ..   =11    ,.  .   „ 

3.  -0306  „   «-20 
I,   -0180  ,.   --12 

The  same  four  quantities  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  (but  allow- 
ing some  hours  for  the  rising  of  the  layer,  and  weighing  the  fat 
obtained  on  evaporating  off  the  ether)  had  previoudy  given 
quantities  of  fat  which,  when  added  to  the  above  supplementary 
weights  obtained  on  heating,  showed  the  following  total  percentages 
of  fat  :— 

1.  3-18  of  batter  fat  per  100  by  volume  of  milk. 

2.  314 

3.  3-27 

4.  317 

Mean  3'19  „  „  «f 

According  to  M.  Salleron,  there  is  a  loss  in  the  process  owing  to  a 
portion  of  the  fat  remaining  in  permanent  solution.  The  exi^nce 
of  this  source  of  error  seemed  extremely  probable.  With  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  it  was  likely  to  affect  the 
accnracy  of  the  process,  two  portions  of  the  above  sample  of  milk 
were  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  fat  extracted  with  benzoline,  and 
recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : — 

1.  3*38  per  100  by  volume  of  milk. 

2.  3-30 

Mean  8-34 

Thus  this  method,  which  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  true 
percentage  of  fat  present,  and  which  certainly  cannot  give  too  bigb 
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a  result,  yielded  figures  wbicli  were  on  an  average  '15  higher  than 
were  obtained  by  Marchand's  process.  The  difference  is  not  great, 
and  as  one  of  the  experiments  bj  the  latter  method  gave  a  result 
only  '07  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  above  estimations,  it  may  be 
said  that  Marchand's  process,  with  sufficient  time,  careful  warming, 
and  weighing  of  the  butter  fat,  gives  fairly  accurate  results,  though 
somewhat  below  the  truth.  The  fault  is  here  on  the  right  side,  for 
a  low  estimation  of  the  fat  would  tend  to  make  the  proportion  of 
^^  solids  not  fat "  excessive,  and  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the 
dealer  when  adulteration  of  the  milk  by  watering  was  in  question. 
The  natural  proportion  of  fat  in  milk  is  so  variable  that  a  somewhat 
low  estimation  of  it  could  not  do  any  possible  harm  unless  the  per- 
centage were  so  small  as  to  bring  it  near  the  lower  limit  observed  in 
experiments  on  undoubtedly  genuine  milks. 

M.  Marchand  recommends  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  caustic 
potash  before  shaking  the  milk  with  ether.  The  plan  is  of  con- 
siderable service,  as  the  alkali  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the 
casein  (and  probably  the  membranous  covering  of  the  fat  globules), 
and  thus  facilitates  the  action  of  the  ether  and  the  subsequent  rising 
of  the  oily  layer.  It  is  also  useful  for  correcting  any  tendency  to 
acidity  and  premature  coagulation  of  the  casein. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Lean,  for  his  assistance  in 
making  the  series  of  experiments  above  recorded.  The  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  observations  and  experiments  de- 
tailed in  the  above  paper  are  therefore  aa  follow  : — 

1.  The  method  of  estimating  fat  in  milk  described  by  Mr. 
Horsley  is  extremely  fallacious,  the  chief  sources  of  error  being 
that, — 

(a)  The  graduation  of  the  tube  does  not  admit  of  accurate 
measurement  of  the  oily  layer. 

(b)  When  accurately  measured  the  volume  of  the  layer  bears  no 
constant  ratio  to  the  weight  of  its  contained  fat,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  the  ratio  depends  are  entirely  beyond  control. 

(c)  A  considerable  and  very  variable  loss  occurs  from  imperfect 
rising  of  the  fat  during  the  short  time  allowed  for  the  purpose. 

2.  A  method  of  estimating  fat  in  milk  closely  resembling  that  of 
Mr-  Horsley,  was  described  by  M.  Marchand  as  long  ago  as  1854. 
In  this  process,  loss  from  imperfect  rising  of  tbe  fat  is  completely 
guarded  against  by  warming  the  tube  to  about  40°  C,  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  till  no  additional  fat  rises.  The  addition  of  a  [drop  of 
caustic  alkali  at  the  commencement  of  the  process  is  a  decided  im- 
provement. 
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3.  The  method  of  Marohand  is  capable  of  giving  results  of  very 
considerable  accuracy,  provided  that  the  layer  of  oil  is  not  measured, 
but  drawn  off  and  heated  till  of  constant  weight.  The  results  so 
obtained  are  somewhat  below  the  trath,  owing  to  the  slight  perma- 
nent solubility  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  subjacent  mixture  of  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water.  The  loss  due  to  this  cause  is  very  small,  and  is 
probably  constant  in  amount. 

4.  The  process  with  the  above  modifications  and  precautions  is 
rapid,  and  requires  but  little  manipulation.  It  can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  instead  of  Wanklyn's  method  for  the  estimation  of 
fat  in  milk.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  fat  obtained  from  that 
of  the  total  solids,  the  proportion  of  "  solids  not  fat "  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  least  as  accurately  as  by  treating  the  residue  with  ether. 


The  Presidbxt  asked  the  meeting  to  record  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
Allen,  and  observing  that  he  remembered  they  had  an  exciting  diiJ- 
cussion  on  this  subject  last  year,  declined  offeting  an  opinion  on  the 
vexed  question. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  he  supposed  it  was  his  place  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Allen's  very  positive  and  not  very  complimentary  paper.  First  of 
all,  the  tube  shown  was  not  his  tube ;  his  tabe  was  not  of  so  great 
diameter,  and,  as  he  showed  last  year,  he  always  used  a  stoppered 
tube.  He  was  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Allen's  discrepancy,  because 
last  year  he  could  not  produce  a  layer  at  all.  Mr.  Allen  then  got 
up  and  said  he  could  not  think  how  it  was  obtained ;  that  was 
recorded  in  the  Year-Booh.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Peter  Squire 
manipulated  the  samples  of  milk  shown  last  year,  and  he  got  results 
which  corresponded  with  his  (Mr.  Stoddart's),  showing  that  there 
could  not  be  any  great  discrepancy.  With  regard  to  there  being 
eccentricities  in  the  results,  he  totally  contradicted  that  in  the  most 
positive  manner ;  and  asked  any  gentleman  who  saw  the  array  of 
tubes  produced  last  year  whether  his  position  was  not  proved  in  the 
most  incontestable  manner.  Mr.  Allen's  discrepancy  of  measure- 
ment might  have  been  easily  produced  in  this  way.  If  a  tube  were 
used  such  as  that  shown,  which  was  closed  by  the  thumb,  when  the 
ether  was  put  into  it,  and  shaken  up,  if  great  care  were  not  taken  a 
little  spirting  occurred,  and  that  made* a  wonderful  difference. 
When  the  alcohol  was  added  the  spirting  was  four  times  as  much  as 
before,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  discarded  a  tube  stopped  bj 
the  thumb.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  ten  minutes,  he  never 
said  it  must  be  ten  minutes  exactly ;  and,  in  fact,  the  tubes  were 
freqacDtly  left  for  half  an  hour.     With  regard  to  the  addition  of 
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soda,  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Allen  and  M.  Marchand  in  thinking 
that  soda  or  potash  were  good  additions.  He  tried  them  before  he 
heard  of  Horslej's  tnbe  experiments,  and  he  did  not  find  the  resnlts 
as  good  as  Mr.  Allen*s.  The  resnlts  given  by  the  tnbes  were  really 
v«ry  nniform,  provided  sufficient  care  were  taken  in  ascertaining 
the  lines,  but  if  by  the  slightest  inattention  any  of  the  flnid  or 
spirituous  vapour  were  allowed  to  escape,  there  was  a  tremendous 
inaccuracy.  Between  town  and  country  milk  there  was  a  great 
difference.  Somebody  said  last  year  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  got  the  cream  from  his  breakfast  milk.  He,  therefore, 
went  to  the  Golden  Cross,  where  he  had  been  staying  and  found 
that  the  milk  had  been  standing,  and  the  top  of  it  had  been  given 
to  him.  As  to  the  allegation  that  measure  and  weight  were  not 
identical,  he  would  say  that,  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
difference,  they  were  so.  He  contradicted  the  paper  in  toto,  and 
was  not  the  only  one  who  did  so.  He  did  not,  however,  use  these 
tubes  for  analyses.  It  would  not  be  right  to  rely  upon  their  indica- 
tions alone,  and  he  had  never  given  a  certificate  based  upon  them. 
Although  they  would  give  accurate  results,  he  only  used  them  as  a 
sort  of  quick  method  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  analysis.  It  did  not  answer  to  use  for  this  particular 
purpose  spirit  which  was  not  60^  over  proof.  He  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Allen  whether  the  spirit  he  used  had  been  tested,  and 
whether  it  was  always  the  same  strength.  He  was  surprised  at 
Mr.  Allen's  positiveness,  for  Mr.  Horsley  had  made  experiments, 
and  Mr.  Ekin,  of  Bath,  had  made  experiments,  and  they  both  cor- 
roborated his  own  observations.  He  really  must  be  excused  if  he 
said  that  Mr.  Allen's  accusations  of  inaccuracy  and  eccentricity 
were  incapable  of  proof. 

Mr.  SiEBOLD  said  he  had  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  with 
Horsley's  tubes,  and  could  folly  corroborate  what  Mr.  Stoddart  had 
just  said.  It  was  quite  true  it  was  impossible  by  this  process  to 
estimate  the  butter  fat  down  to  a  decimal ;  but  on  the  whole,  resnlts 
were  obtained  agreeing  within  a  quarter  per  cent.,  which  was  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  By  this  process  the  butter  fat  was 
estimated  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  if  a  sample  of  milk 
hating  a  sp.  gr.  of  I'032  yielded  more  than  two  lines  of  fat,  all 
thought  of  adulteration  might  be  dismissed.  The  specific  gravity 
alone  meant  nothing;  the  butter  fat  alone  meant  nothing;  the 
two  together  meant  a  great  deal.  Without  going  through 
any  tedious  process,  it  was  possible  in  a  short  time  to  say 
with   tolerable    certainty   whether  it  was   needful   to  go  further. 

Q  Q 
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He  was  in  a  position  to  explain  the  discrepancies  noticed 
by  Mr.  Allen.  He  had  himself  tried  several  experiments  and 
obtained  nniform  resnlts.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  sncceeded  well  by 
shaking  for  five  minntes,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  different 
people's  shaking,  and  in  his  own  case  five  minntes  did  not  snffioS ; 
he  needed  to  shake  for  seven  or  eight  minntes,  and  to  be  safe  he 
shook  for  ten.  With  five  minntes'  shaking  his  resnlts  disagreed  u 
mnch  as  those  of  Mr.  Allen.  One  might  not  shake  as  violently  in 
one  case  as  in  another,  and  the  difference  mnst  be  made  np  for 
by  increase  of  time.  He  allowed  the  tube  to  stand  for  an  bonr,  and 
in  winter  he  found  it  necessary  to  place  the  tube  in  warm  water. 
In  snnmier  time  half  an  hour  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  clear  layer 
of  oil,  provided  the  tube  had  been  shaken  a  sufficiently  long  time, 
and  spirit  of  at  least  60^  over  proof  used ;  manipulating  in  that  way, 
he  obtained  very  good  results  on  evaporating  equal  bulks  (1  c.o.  each 
time)  of  the  oily  layer.  Some  of  Mr.  Allen's  results  too  agreed  very 
closely.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Allen's  gave  the  figures  of  111,  121, 
and  111,  and  it  seemed  surprising  that  from  these  there  should  be  a 
jump  to  160.  The  natural  conclusion  was  that  there  was  some  fault 
in  the  manipulation.  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Allen's  undoubted 
ability  as  a  food  analyst,  he  believed  he  had  made  this  mistake.  He 
had  stuck  too  closely  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Horsley.  When 
he  (Mr.  Horsley)  spoke  of  shaking  for  at  least  five  minutes,  it  did 
not  follow  that  one  ought  to  stop  directly  the  five  minutes  were  up. 
The  object  to  be  effected  was  to  get  the  butter  fat  as  a  clear  oily 
layer  on  the  surface,  and  unless  the  shaking  were  done  with  great 
force  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  time  mentioned  by  Messrs. 
Horsley  and  Stoddart.  He  could  recommend  this  test  as  an  excel- 
lent way  of  deciding  whether  a  more  complete  analysis  was  necessary 
or  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  that  as  his  name  had  been  mentioned  he  would  say 
a  few  words,  although  he  would  have  rather  not  taken  part  in  a 
tournament  of  public  analysts,  with  whom  it  was  rather  early  dap 
to  enact  the  tragedy  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  He  had  observed  from  the 
PharmaceuHcdl  Journal,  that  this  storm  in  a  teacup  was  going  to  be 
reopened,  and  he  thought  he  would  make  one  or  two  experiments  to 
see  if  they  would  fortify  him  in  the  impressions  derived  from  former 
experiments.  As  Mr.  Stoddart  had  said,  he  took  it  for  granted  no 
one  would  rely  upon  the  tubes  except  within  the  limits  named. 
Where  a  certain  number  of  butter  lines  were  thrown  up  ono  might 
be  satisfied  the  milk  was  not  adulterated.  He  had  taken  the  milk 
supplied  to  his  house  on  the  previous  Thursday  morning,  and  first 
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of  all  he  pat  it  into  a  1000  grain  measure.  It  threw  up  6  per  cent, 
of  cream.  He  tried  it  by  Mr.  Horsley'a  plan  and  got  1*75  lines  of 
butter  fat,  which  corresponded  to  2*9  per  cent.  He  then  took  the 
total  solids  in  the  ordinary  way  by  evaporation,  and  found  them  to 
be  lO'S  per  cent.  This  residue,  exhausted  by  ether,  gave  a  loss  of 
2*92  per  cent.  The  ether  washings  were  collected  in  another  tared 
capsule,  and  on  being  evaporated,  first  in  a  current  of  warm  air,  the 
drying  being  afterwards  completed  on  a  water  bath,  gave  2*92  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat.     Thus  we  have — 

Fat  per  oeut. 

By  Horaley's  plan 2-9 

One  hundred  grainB  of 

the  lame  milk  giving 

total  solids      •        .10*5   grs. 
Solids  without  fat  7*58   „ 

Lobs    .        .              292  grs.,  eqaalto .        2*92 
The    ether    washings 
also  yielding  on  eva- 
pozatlon 2.92 

Therefore,  so  far  as  that  experiment  was  concerned,  it  quite  proved 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  &t  may  be  estimated  *  by  the  Horsley 
tube.  Indeed,  he  should  have  preferred  ^^t  the  figures  had  not 
agreed  quite' so  well;  as  it  was  they  looked  suspiciously  accurate, 
but  he  could  simply  give  them  as  he  found  them.  This  milk  was 
evidently  adtllterated.  He  might  say  in  passing  that  he  found  Pro- 
fessor Bedwood'is  modification  of  Mf.  W&nklyn's  plan,  as  mentioned 
by  the  professor  last  year,  to  answer  admirably.  Mr.  Wanklyn 
recommended  that  a  small  quantity  of  milk  should  be  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  capsule,  but  a  homy  layer  was  thus  produced,  from  which 
it  was  troublesome  to  extract  the  butter.  Professor  Redwood 
suggested  taking  a  larger  quantity,  say  100  grains,  which,  by  being 
constantly  stirred  during  evaporation,  gives  the  residue  in  a  beautiful 
granular  condition,  easily  exhaustible  by  ether.  Mr.  Ekin  further 
said  that  a  gentleman  had  supplied  him  with  some  milk  from  a 
splendid  Guernsey  cow,  which  threw  up  24  per  cent,  of  cream  in  a 
1000  grain  measure,  and  gave  4*5  lines  of  butter  oil,  equal  by  calcu- 
lation to  7*47  per  cent,  of  fat.  He  treated  it  in  the  same  way  and 
got  total  solids  lG-31 ;  solids  without  fat  8*65,  difference  766.  The 
fat  obtained  from  the  ethereal  solation  amounted  to  7*55.  Here, 
again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  Horsley  tube 
tallied  closely  with  those  obtained  by  other  methods.  The  milk  was 
undoubtedly  genuine,  but  the  total  solids  not  fat  were  8*65;  and  that 
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was  tmfortanately  below  the  analyst's  standiurd  of  9  per  cent.  He 
was  much  afraid  that  any  person  selling  that  milk  wonld  be  liable 
to  be  fined.  He  thonght  that  experiment  disposed  of  the  qnestion 
abont  the  richness  of  milk  given  from  Aldemey  cows.  He  had 
noticed  before  that  snch  milk  was  not  so  rich  in  casein,  but  he 
had  not  himself  examined  a  sample  before  where  the  solids  not  fat 
were  below  9  per  cent.  As  to  Mr.  Allen,  he  did  not  despair  of  him ; 
he  had  already  made  great  progress  ;  he  had  now  obtained  lines  of 
bntter  fat,  which  he  confessed  last  year  ho  could  not  do  ;  and  if  he 
continued  his  researches  until  the  next  meeting,  no  doubt  he  wonld 
find  all  difficulties  disappear. 

Prof.  Redwood  said  it  Had  been  stated  that  if  the  specific  graTity 
of  milk  were  taken,  and  the  amount  of  fat  afterwards  determined, 
from  these  two  data  might  be  decided  whether  milk  was  genuine  or 
adulterated.  He  must  say  he  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
since  the  specific  g^ravity  of  milk,  irrespective  of  the  butter  fat,  did 
not  give  a  perfectly  reliable  datum  for  calculation.  The  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  casein,  milk  sugar,  and  solids,  considerably 
varied  the  specific  g^ravity  of  the  liquid.  The  real  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  deprived  of  fat  indicated  a  proportion  of  solids  in  one 
case  different  from  another,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  it  wonld 
be  unwise,  as  a  general  rule,  to  rely  upon  that  mode  of  arriving  at 
a  conclusion;  although  it  might  go  pretty  near,  yet  it* would  not, 
as  he  believed,  be  accurate.  Another  point  he  would  allude  to  was 
this :  in  the  examination  of  milk  from  a  Guernsey  cow  Mr.  Ekin 
got  a  smaller  proportion  of  solids  not  fat  than  was  indicated  by  the 
analysts  as  their  standard,  although  the  milk  was  obviously  genuine 
milk.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  in  that  case  a  sufficient,  or 
indeed  any,  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  fat — an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  butter  fat — being  upwards  of  7  per  cent.;  whereas  when  we 
estimate  the  solids  not  fat  as  being  at  least  9  per  cent.,  we  take 
only  3,  or  at  most  3^  per  cent,  for  butter  fat.  The  quantity  of 
milk  operated  on  was  a  weighed  quantity  of  100  grains.  If  in 
that  100  grains  there  shonld  be  in  one  case  7^  or  nearly  8  grains  of 
butter  fat,  and  in  another  case  only  3 ;  if  from  the  two  samples  the 
solids  not  &t  were  estimated,  corresponding  percentages  were  not 
taken ;  in  the  one  case  the  quantity  of  solids  not  fat  was  from  only 
92  or  93  grains,  in  the  other  taken  tha  solids  not  fat  were  &om  97 
grains,  consequently  that  would  acconnt  for  the.slight  discrepancy. 
The  8-7  which  Mr.  Ekin  got  from  the  100  grains  of  milk  wouid 
have  amounted  to  something  like  9  if  he  had  taken  a  quantity  of 
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the  liqaid  devoid  of  fat  that  would  be  eqnal  to  what  he  would  tike 
in  another  case. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  that  what  Prof.  Redwood  had  pointed  ont  was 
self-evident,  and  he  was  glad  it  had  been  pointed  oat,  because 
public  analysts,  judging  from  their  reports,  simply  took  the  per- 
centage as  he  had  stated  it,  and,  of  course,  if  in  100  grains  of  milk 
they  find  the  total  solids  without  fat  below  9  grains,  it  might  happen 
that  the  milk  would  be  condemned  on  that  account.  He  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  that  in  London  the  analysts  could 
speak  so  positively  to  such  proportions  as  7  and  7^  per.  cent,  of 
water  being  added.  He  could  understand  their  saying  that  at  least 
80  much  had  been  added ;  but  he  could  not  understand  tbeir  relying 
to  the  extent  thjy  did  on  an  arbitrary  standard  that  had  no  exist- 
ence in  nature. 

The  President  said  to  discuss  that  point  would  be  going  too  far 
away  from  the  subject, 

Mr.  SiEBOLD  said  that  what  he  had  remarked  about  specific  gravity 
had  been  misunderstood.  He  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  and  of  the  amount  of  the  fat  was 
in  all  cases  sufficient ;  by  no  means.  But  he  stated  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  further  analysis.  Whenever  the 
specific  gravity  was  not  under  1-082,  and  more  than  two  lines  of 
batter  fat  were  obtained,  one  might  be  certain  that  no  addition  of 
water  had  been  made.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  variations  of 
specific  gravity,  corresponding  with  the  quantities  of  milk  sugar 
and  casein,  were  not  so  great  as  to  upset  the  result.  If  the  specific 
gravity  was  below  1*080,  and  the  butter  fat  was  1^  line,  the  milk 
might  be  adulterated,  and  in  such  a  case  a  more  complete  quantitative 
analysis  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  wished  to  disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  such 
feeling  as  that  attributed  to  him  of  wishing  to  raise  a  tempest  in  a 
teacup,  or  in  any  way  to  quarrel  with  his  brother  analysts.  But 
when  a  process  was  brought  forward,  and  a  positive  statement  made 
as  to  its  value,  it  behoved  every  man  to  test  carefully  whether  it 
were  accurate  or  not.  If  he  did  not  find  it  so  he  was  not  to  blame 
if  he  at  once  published  the  fact  before  that  same  assembly  which 
heard  the  original  description.  When  a  man  was  fortified  by  ex- 
periments the  more  positive  he  was  the  better.  Mr.  Allen  claimed 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  substantially  agreed  with  him. 
When  a  person  desired  to  test  the  accuracy  and  value  of  a  process, 
he  ought  to  adhere  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  inventor,  otherwise  the  inventor  was  entitled  to  say  "  You 
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have  not  done  yrhaJb  I  directed  yon  to  do."    He  Himself  had  tested 
the  process  as  it  was  described,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  improve- 
ments since  adopted  priyately.    The  tube  shown  in  the  wood-cot 
attached  to  Mr.  Stoddart's  paper  last  year  was  an  exact  facsimile  of 
that  inyented  by  Mr.  Horsley,  and  shown  that  day.     Last  year  Mr. 
Stoddart  directed  the  measurement  of  the  sample  of  milk  and  the 
nse  of  methylated  spirit,  bnt  he  now  said  he  weighed  250  grains  of 
the  sample  and  employed  pnre  and  absolute  alcohol.     In  his  paper 
last  year,  and  in  Mr.  Horsley's  original  pamphlet,  a  few  minutes 
only  weye  allowed  for  the  rising  of  the  fat,  bat  Mr.  Stoddart  now 
allowed  a  considerable  time,  as  recommended  by  Marchand.    Mr. 
Siebold  went  farther,  and  admitted  the  desirability  of  warming  the 
tnbe  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  of  course,  the  temperature  was 
already  nearly  that  recommended  by  Marchand.     The  fact  that  Mr. 
Stoddart  and  Mr.  Siebold  had  independently  fonnd  these  modifica- 
tions and  precautions  desirable  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
fallacious  character  of  Mr.  Horsley's  original  process.    What  he 
said  a  year  ago  about  not  obtaining  layers  of  fat,  corresponded  to 
what  had  just  been  said  during  the  discussion  that  very  morning 
about  the  batter  when  the  milk  was  poor  forming  globules.    In  that 
circumstance  there  was  an  indication  that  the  process  was  onlj 
capable  of  being  used  when  the  amount  of  fat  exceeded  a  certain 
proportion,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not  obtain  a 
measurable  layer  with  certain  adulterated  samples  of  milk.    There 
was  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
any  one  else  would  obtain  a  similar  result.     (Mr.  Stoddart  :  I  use  a 
narrow  tube.)     Accuracy  of  measure  would  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  tube ;  the  narrower  the  tube  is,  the  more  finely  divided, 
the  more  exact  one  could  be,  and  with  his  pipette  he  could  measure 
to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain.     No  doubt  if  he  had  been  content 
with  Mr.  Horsley's  measure,  he  should  not  have  discovered  the 
variation  between  the  weight  of  the  fat  and  the  volume  of  the  oilv 
layer.      He  had  followed  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Horsley  and 
Stoddart  as  to  time,  and  they  said  that  the  whole  process  need  not 
occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     He  had  shaken  religiously 
for  five  minutes,  and  for  another  five  minutes,  after  adding  alcohol. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Stoddart  had  been  misunderstood,  for  he  now 
said  he  should  not  think  of  using  this  except  as  a  rough  process, 
and  that  was  all  he  (Mr.  Allen)  contended  for.     All  he  would  say 
was  that  the  process  was  a  fallacious  one  if  used  alone,  but  if  it  was 
only  used  as  an  indicative  process,  it  was  only  necessary  to  affirm 
that  it  was  not  scientifically  correct. 
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The  Conference  then  adjonrned  for  Innqheon. 
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Upon  the  Conference  re-asserabling  after  Innoheon: — 
Mr.  HoBSLGT  made  a  few  remarks,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  said 
he  did  not  know  why  Mr.  Allen  should  hare  called  the  process  the 
Horslej-Stoddart  process.  It  was  no  process  of  Mr.  Stoddart  at 
all ;  he  had  merely  taken  it  np  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Horsley  further 
contended  that  there  were  essential  differences  between  his  process 
and  that  of  M.  Marchand,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  insinuate  piracy 
by  speaking  of  their  close  resemblance. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

CALCIS  PHOSPHAS,  B.P. 
By  J.  F.  Brown. 

This  paper  records  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to  throw  light  upon 
the  actual  composition  of  this  salt,  its  purity  as  commonly  met  with, 
and  its  capabilities  of  entering  into  a  definite  and  permanent  state 
of  solution. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  some  researches  upon 
Parrish's  Syrup  of  the  Phosphates,  the  results  of  which  T  hope  some 
day  to  publish. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  that  it  com- 
monly contains  a  considerable  amount  of  water. 

No  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  nor  in  any 
authority  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  the  following  table  the  loss  of  weight  by  ignition  is  noted 
respecting  eight  samples,  for  three  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  tha 
kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Bedford,  of  Liverpool : — 


A       .    . 

.    .    24     per  cent. 

E      .     . 

.    .    Id'l    per  cent. 

B        .     . 

.-    .    16-5        „ 

F      .     . 

.    .    17-26        „ 

C        .     . 

.     .    17-5        „ 

G      .    . 

.  .  u- 

D       .     . 

.     .     18-76      „ 

H      .     . 

.    .    12- 

Of  these,  A  lost  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  when  dried  in  an 
air  bath  at  a  temperature  below  100°  P.,  and  did  not  further 
lose  weight  when  heated  on  a  sand  bath  to  300°  F. 

F  became  light  fawn  coloured  after  ignition. 

H  was  prepared  lay  myself,  following  strictly  the  directions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  200  grains  of  bone  ash  left  18  grains  of 
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insolable  residue,  and  the  yield  of  washed  precipitate,  dried  in  a 
water  bath  nntil  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  was  162  grains. 

This  point  was  not  reached  until  after  fifteen  hours'  exposure, 
and  ten  hours  later  the  weight  had  increased  to  168  grains  by 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Ten  grainB  taken  from  the  latter  quantity  left  8'8  grains  residae 
after  five  minutes*  ignition  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  corresponding  to 
147*84  grains  for  the  entire  quantity. 

This  experiment  being  repeated,  148  grains  only  were  left,  hot 
after  eighteen  hours  a  further  increase  in  weight  of  4  grains  was 
observed. 

A  week  after  (on  June  7)  the  weight  was  unchanged,  the  sir 
having  been  warm  and  unusually  dry.  During  a  cold  and  damp 
season  a  much  gpreater  absorption  would  no  doubt  have  taken  place; 
but  the  experiment  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  hygroscopic 
character  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
retains  moisture. 

The  formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  phosphate  of  calcium 
is  Cag  Pj  Og,  and  Dr.  Attfield's  ^'Chemistry  "  (p.  81)  represents  the 
tricalcic  phosphate  of  bone  ash  as  unaltered  in  composition  by  the 
process  officially  directed  for  its  purification. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fownes'  "Manual"  (10th  ed.,  p.  371)  states 
that  the  phosphate  having  the  formula  Gag  P^  Og  is,  by  solution  in 
acid  and  reprecipitation  with  ammonia,  converted  into  Ca  H  P  O4. 

If  the  latter  statement  be  correct,  1  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
the  residaes  left  after  ignition  would  consist  of  calcium  pyrophos- 
phate, Ca^  P2  O7,  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water 
from  two  molecules  of  calcium  phosphate,  thus, — 

2CaHP04-H2  0  =  Ca8P2ay. 

The  bone  ash  from  which  I  prepared  my  own  specimen  lost  2  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  on  being  ignited;  and,  taking  as  a  guide 
Berzelius'  analysis  of  ox-bones,  published  in  Fownes,  p.  975,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  contained  84  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate. 

Since  9  per  cent,  remained  insolable,  the  theoretical  yield  would 
be  150*5  grains ;  the  actual  amount,  as  before  stated,  being  nearly 
148  grains. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  ordered  to  be  used  falls  short 
by  54  grains  (of  H  CI  gas)  that  required  according  to  the  equation— 

Ca32P04  +  4HCi  =  CaH^2P04  +  2CaCl2, 
so  that  a  slight  deficiency  is  here  accounted  for. 
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This,  as  well  as  the  other  seven  samples,  were  tested  yolir- 
metricallj  for  the  phosphoric  radical  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  titrated  with  pure  phosphate  of  sodinm,  so  that  each 
grain  measure  represented  '005  grain  PjOg. 

The  lead  solntion  was  nsed  in  known  excess,  and  then  a  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate,  corresponding  to  it  in  strength,  was 
dropped  in  until  a  drop  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  gave  a  red 
tint  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  indicating  free  bi- 
chromate. 

The  difference  in  the  readings  of  the  two  burettes  gives,  on 
multiplying  by  '005^  the  quantity  of  P2  O5  present  in  the  sample 
tested. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  solntion  remains  turbid  as  long 
as  it  contains  lead,  but  the  moment  the  whole  of  that  metal  is 
thrown  out  of  solntion,  a  clear  stratum  of  fluid  is  left  by  the  sinking 
precipitate. 

The  samples  of  phosphate  were  dissolved,  one  grain  in  a  fluid 
dram  of  distilled  water,  by  the  aid  of  one  minim  of  B.P.  nitric 
acid ;  and  to  this  quantity  forty  minims  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
sodiam,  B.P.,  were  added  as  the  first  step  in  the  process,  which  so 
far  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  PharmacopoBia  tests. 

It  should  therefore  be  noted  that  I>  and  H  were  the  only  samples 
which  remained  clear  on  the  addition  of  the  sodium  acetate  solution; 
of  the  others,  E  was  the  most  turbid,  G,  G-,  F  and  A  stood  in  this 
respect  in  the  order  written. 

The  acid  solutions  of  G,  C,  F  and  E  stood  for  some  days  before 
testing,  and  deposited  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand ;  E  being 
almost  clear. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  j — 


A 
B 
C 
D 


41*75    per  cent. 

42-969 

36-5 

41-86 


E 
F 
G 
H 


34-5 

300 
31-5 
43-25 


per  cent. 


The  sample  A  was  carefally  tested  idso  with  solutions  of  uranic 
nitrate  and  ferric  chloride,  using,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stoddart, 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  as  an  indicator  with  the  latter. 

By  each  method  the  same  result  was  arrived  at . 

Boiling  the  solntion  before  or  after  mixing,  and  adding  the 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  after  instead  of  before  the  volumetric 
lead  solution,  were  expedients  resorted  to  without  varying,  or  only 
to  a  trifling  degree,  the  constancy  of  the  results. 
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Now,  if  the  76  per  cent,  of  residae  left  by  A  consisted  of  Caj  Pj 
Og,  the  original  weight  should  contain  76  x  142  -r  310  =  84*8  per 
cent.  P9O5. 

Bnt  if  the  residne  be  calcium  pyrophosphate,  Ga^  Pg  O7,  it  shonld 
contain — 

76  X  142 ^ 254  =  4248 per  cent. 

of  the  phosphoric  radical. 

Again,  H,  which  lost  12  per  cent.,  should,  by  the  former 
calculation,  yield  88  x  142  -f  310  =  403  per  cent.,  by  the  latter, 
88x142^254  =  49-2. 

Sample  D  works  out  37*2  and  45*4  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
these  two  give  volumetric  results  which  seem  to  bear  no  rel&tioa 
to  those  calculated  upon  either  theory. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  pressing  calls  of  business  have  pre- 
vented my  applying  to  each  sample  the  uranic  and  ferric  volumetric 
tests. 

The  lead  process  is  recommended  by  g^od  authorities,  and  the 
only  defect  in  it  of  which  I  am  aware  is  that  the  solution  is  slightly 
precipitated  by  the  sodium  acetate,  so  that  the  results  appear  a  little 
too  high. 

Probably  it  answers  perfectly  for  determining  the  value  in  solable 
phosphates  of  manures,  etc.,  but  fails  when  the  object  is  to  get  at 
the  actual  quantity  of  the  radical  present  in  a  compound  which,  like 
calcium  phosphate,  is  more  or  less  soluble  according  to  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

I  have  found  that  the  residues  after  ignition,  when  dissolved  with 
excess  of  acid,  are  perfectly  intractable  to  this  method. 

My  next  point  is,  that  although  Fownes  states  that  the  two 
calcium  phosphates  (Ca^  2  P  O4  and  Ca  H  P  O4)  are  obtained  by 
adding  the  respective  sodium  compounds  to  calcium  chloride,  I 
found  that  using  in  atomic  proportions  the  chloride  and  ordinary 
sodiam  phosphate,  both  solutions  being  perfectly  neutral  to  test 
paper,  a  strong  acid  reaction  was  developed  on  mixing  them ;  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  preci{)itate,  after  it  had  been  well  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  corresponded  to  the  proportions 
expressed  in  the  equation — 

2Na3HP04  +  3CaCl2=CaBP2  08  +  4NaCl  +  2HCl. 

The  calcium  chloride  employed  was  assayed  by  the  volumetric 
process  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  a  correction  made  for  the 
moisture  it  contained. 

In  applying  the  volumetric  test  to  the  product,  the  difficulty  I 
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have  before  stated  was  eyaded  by  taking  the  weights  already 
proved  to  produce  a  certain  weight  of  precipitate,  collecting  it  with 
great  care,  washing  and  dissolving  it  while  moist  in  nitric  acid 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

So  prepared,  a  solation  containing  4*6  grains  of  tricalcic  phos- 
phate yielded  2'1025  grains  PsOg,  the  theoretical  amount  being 
2  107  grains. 

Apparently,  there  was  a  slight  loss  of  precipitate,  although  I  took 
the  precaution  of  neutralizing  with  ammonia  after  mixing  the 
solutions. 

The  solution  of  this  phosphate  precipitated  largely  on  the 
addition  of  sodium  acetate,  and  the  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
was  necessary  in  order  to  hold  it  in  solution. 

Glancing  over  my  notes  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
that  sample  A,  on  being  dissolved,  re-precipitated  with  ammonia 
and  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (diluted  to  eight  or  ten  times 
its  volume  with  water)  gave  a  solution  which  at  first  was  clear,  but 
on  standing  for  a  night  deposited  strings  of  beautiful  feathery 
stellate  crystals,  like  snow,  which  refused  t5  redissplve  on  adding 
more  acid  and  warming. 

The  quantitative  test  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  applied  to  this  sample 
gfave  as  a  result  8*2  grains,  which  is  not  surprising  when  you  re- 
member that  it  lost  14  per  cent,  when  simply  dried  in  the  air  bath. 

In  conclusion,  1  venture  to  suggest  that  the  official  standard  of 
purity  should  be  improved  by  fixing  the  percentage  of  moisture 
permitted  to  be  present ;  and  that  the  temperature  at  which  the 
precipitate  ought  to  be  dried  should  be  definitely  stated,  and  of 
course  made  to  correspond  with  this. 


The  Pbesidbnt  said  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Brown  had  taken  up  a 
difficult  subject.  He  believed  chemists  were  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  true  composition  of  the  salt  derived  from  bone  ash.  The 
precipitates  obtained  by  precipitating  calcic  salts  by  means  of 
phosphate  of  soda  were  pretty  definite,  and  Warington  had  made 
them  out  well ;  but  the  composition  of  bone  ash  still  remained  a 
moot  point  which  was  not  by  any  means  cleared  up.  He  himself 
had  made  experiments  in  years  past  by  analyzing  similar  bones  of 
animals  of  different  ages.  They  differed  according  to  their  age ;  the 
lime  constituent  of  the  phosphate  increased  as  the  age  increased. 
As  this  phosphate  was  derived  from  bone  ash,  it  must  vary  in 
composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bones  from  which  it  was 
made. 
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Professor  Attfibld  said  that  as  he  gathered  that  Mr.  Brown 
would  prohablj  continne  his  ezamiaation  of  this  phosphate  of 
calcium,  it  would  be  as  well  to  remind  him  of  original  researches 
made  by  others.  He  had  referred  to  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Fowncs^ 
and  himself;  but  really  with  Wotton  each  nright  say,  **^I  am  bat 
the  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men's  stuff."  If  he  would  refer 
to  the  researches  of  Raewsky,  Price,  Bodeker,  and  Warington,  he 
would  find  that  a  great  deal  had  been  done  in  the  direction  in  whicb 
he  was  working,  while  there  was  ample  room  for  continued  research. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  into  fall  account  the  effect  that  temperature 
had  on  the  composition  of  these  precipitates.  By  precipitating  in 
the  cold  with  ordinary  phosphate  oi  sodiam  and  chloride  <^  calcium, 
a  precipitate  was  obtained  which  contained  hydrogen,  CaHPO^ 
If  this  were  boiled  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  cooled,  and  when 
cold  washed,  and  then  dried  over  the  water  bath,  its  compositioii 
was  considerably  altered,  and  it  was  partially  if  not  wholly  con- 
verted into  phosphate  of  calcium,  having  the  formula  Caj2P04. 
Bone  ash  contained  also  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesium 
— 5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  more. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  it  had  been  remarked  that  the  phosphate  of  lime 
in  bones  varied,  according  to  their  age.  There  was  more  gelatine  in 
the  bones  of  the  young,  and  more  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of 
the  old ;  hence  we  could  stand  many  a  tumble  wlule  we  were  young, 
which  would  produce  a  broken  bone  in  advanced  life.  The  prenoos 
discussion  seemed  to  indicate  a  scarcity  in  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. It  would  be  well  if  gentlemen  would  give  up  dogmatic 
assertions  on  points  which  may  have  to  be  decided  by  magistrates. 
The  disposition  of  fat,  casein,  and  other  matters  might,  he  thonght, 
vary  according  to  the  times  of  the  year  and  the  kinds  of  food  on 
which  animals  were  fed,  just  as  bones,  if  critically  examined,  might 
be  found  to  #?^ary  in  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  the 
colour  of  the  owner's  hair. 


A  paper  was  then  read  on  — 

JAPANESE  PEPPERMINT  CAMPHaB. 

By  G.  H.  Beckett  and  C.  R.  Alder  Wbioht,  D.Sc, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  itv  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medidd  School. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Moss  (Messrs.  Corbyn  &  CJo.), 
we  have  received  a  liberal  supply  of  well  crystallized  Japanese 
peppermint  camphor,  and  also  of  the  liquid  camphor  oil  simnl- 
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taneonsly  imported,  the  crystals  being,  in  fact,  the  stearoptene  of 
the  eil,  separated  from  the  liquid  constituents  by  standing  and 
preasure.  This  crystalline  camphor  has  been  already  examined  by 
Oppenheim  (Ghem,  Soe.  Journ.^  1st  series,  xv.,  24),  ivho  found  that 
it  contains  more  hydrogen  than  ordinary  camphor,  being  indicated 
by  the  formula  O^q  Hg^  O — ordinary  camphor  being  Ojo  H^g  O — and 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  monatomic  alcohol,  menthylic  alcohol,  forming  a 
hydrocarbon,  menth»ne,  C|o  H|g,  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents 
jnst  as  ordinary  alcohol  gives  rise  to  ethylene. 

This  alcohol,  being  homologous  with  allylio  alcohol,  is  manifestly 
more  closely  connected  with  the  "  fatty  "  or  methylio  alcohol  series 
than  with  benzene  deri\ratiyes ;  whilst  the  hydrocarbon  menthene  is 
just  midway  between  the  10-carbon  marsh  gas  homologae  and 
cymene,  thus : — 

Decane.  ^lo^ 

Deoylene ^JjoHjo 

Menthene OiqHi^ 

Terpenes GiqHu 

Gymene C!ioHi4 

It  is,  therefore,  of  some  interest  to  see  whether  cymene  is  obtain- 
able from  menthene,  and  hence  from  menthylic  alcohol,  by  simple 
treatment, — t.e.,  whether  these  substances  are  not  connecting  links 
between  the  fatty  and  aromatic  series. 

Oppenheim  found  the  melting  point  of  menthylic  alcohol  to  be 
36^ ;  the  crystals  sent  to  us  were  found  by  Mr.  Moss  to  melt  at  39°, 
re-solidifying  at  37'5°;  on  dissolving  them  in  hot  dilute  alcohol  no 
crystals  deposited  on  cooling,  but  an  oily  fluid  separated;  this 
gradually  became  crystalline  as  the  traces  of  alcohol  retained  by  it 
evaporated,  and  after  exposure  to  air  for  several  weeks,  was  found 
to  melt  at  42°,  and  to  boil  at  212°  (corrected,  Oppenheim  found 
210°  and  Mr.  Moss  215°) :  on  analysis  numbers  were  obtained 
agreeing  sharply  with  the  formula  C^o^ao  ^* 

The  crystals  were  heated  with  about  their  own  weight  of  zinc 
chloride,  the  distillate  (separated  from  the  aqueous  portion)  being 
then  poured  back  and  cohobated  with  the  zinc  chloride  for  some 
hours;  but  little  resin  was  thus  formed,  almost  the  whole  being 
transformed  into  menthene  boiling  at  164-5  to  165*5°  (corrected) 
after  cohobation  with  sodium  (Oppenheim  gives  163°  as  the  B.P. 
of  menthene) ;  on  analysis  numbers  were  obtained  agreeing  well 
with  the  formula  G^q  H^g. 

Oppenheim  has  already  shown  that  by  the  addition  of  iu)0  equi- 
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valents  of  bromine  to  menthene  a  dibromide  is  formed  which  readily 
splits  np  into  a  terpene  and  hydrobromic  acid,  thns — 

Cio  HjQ  Brg  =  2  H  Br  +  C^q  H^^  ; 
and  hence  has  established  a  connection  between  the  terpene  series 
of  hydrocarbons  and  derivatives  of  ethylene  homologaes  such  as 
Cio  Hi8  Brg  (derived  from  C^  H^q  by  snbstitntion  of  H,  by  Br^) ; 
since  terpenes  have  been  shown  to  be  cymene  derivatives,  it  seems 
probable  that  menthene  is  really  connected  with  cymene ;  that  this  is 
so  we  have  fonnd  to  be  the  case  by  combining /our  eqni  valents  of 
bromine  with  menthene,  and  heating  the  resulting  oily  tetrabromide 
of  menthene,  or  tetrahromodecimef  when  it  breaks  up  into  cymene 
and  hydrobromic  acid,  thns — 

^10  ^18  ^^4  =  4  H  Br  +  Cio  H^^. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  menthene  is  strictly  intermediate  between 
the  paraffin  and  the  benzene  homologous  hydrocarbons,  as  it  is 
between  the  ethylene  series  and  the  terpenes ;  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  pass  from  the  paraffin  series  to  the  benzene  series  by  one  single 
simple  reaction. 

The  cymene  thns  obtained  from  menthene  was  found  to  be  iden- 
tical with  ordinary  cymene  obtainable  ftom  camphor  terpene,  and 
various  constituents  of  essential  oils,  as  described  in  the  Yeat'Baok, 
1863,618,519;  1864,  631. 

The  liquid  Japanese  camphor  oil,  received  fron[>  Mr.  Moss,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  solution  of  the  solid  camphor,  C^q  H^q  O,  in  a  per- 
manently fluid  substance  containing  less  hydrogen,  probably  indi- 
cated by  the  formula  C^q  ^is  ^>  ^^^'  isomeric  or  identical  with  the 
substance  of  that  composition  contained  in  citronella  oil.  On 
fractional  distillation,  a  little  came  over  below  205^ ;  the  principal 
portion,  however,  distilled  between  210°  and  216°,  and  gave  on 
analysis,  numbers  agreeing  with  a  mixture  of  C^q  H20  O  and  C|q  Hj^ 
O ;  a  little  came  over  at  higher  temperature  still,  whilst  a  small 
portion  was  not  volatile  even  at  300°. 

On  heating  the  distillate  at  210°-216°  with  zinc  chloride,  men- 
thene was  obtained  boiling  at  166°,  together  with  resinoid  substances 
derived  from  the  C^o  H^  0  constituent  by  polymerization  and  partial 
removal  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  was  not  found  practicable  to 
cause  the  separation  of  crystals  of  camphor  from  the  liquid  oO  bj 
cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture,  even  when  a  crystal  of  the  solid  wai» 
dropped  in,  and  the  whole  kept  at  a  low  temperature  for  several 
hours;  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  however,  that  the  CiqHjoO 
constituent  present  in  the  liquid  oil  is  not  the  solid  camphor  meltLn;? 
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(when  pore)  at  42^,  as  a  minute  quantity  of  some  permanent  liquid, 
e.g,,  alcobol,  "whoHy  prevents  the  solid  camphor  from  crystallizing 
when  once  liqaefied ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  liquid  oil  contains  an  isomeric  modification  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  Pbbsioent  said  this  paper  might  conveniently  have  followed 
Mr.  Kingzett's.  It  was  a  contribution  to  the  same  class  of  re- 
searches ;  and  if  Mr.  Kingzett  continued  his  researches  he  might 
possibly  make  use  of  it.  It  was  a  contribution  to  a  very  large 
qaestion  which  was  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  on  which  Dr. 
Wright  had  contributed  papers  before.  For  this  he  would,  in  the 
name  of  the  Conference,  tender  him  hearty  thanks. 


The  next  paper  read  was  on — 

THE  USE  OF  OPTICAL  ANALYSIS  IN  PHARMACY. 
By  Hbnby  Pocklinoton. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  look  upon  my  subject  as  an  answer 
to  the  following  question — In  what  direction  is  optical  analysis  likely 
to  be  useful  in  pharmacy  ? — and  will  divide  my  answer  into  three 
divisions,  corresponding  to  three  methods  of  optical  analysis, 
microscopical,  polariscopical,  and  spectrosoopical.  And  I  will  for 
the  present  regard  pharmacy  as  the  art  of  selling  drugs,  including 
of  course  their  purchase,  and  to  a  limited  extent  their  preparation, 
but  excluding  all  that  belongs  to  therapeutics  or  to  medical  diag- 
nosis, thus  closing  myself  from  those  many  fields  in  which  the 
cultured  pharmacist  employs  himself  outsi^p  the  pure  business  of 
his  calling. 

On  the  use  of  microscopical  analysis  to  pharmacists  I  have  written 
so  much — unfortunately  not  so  well — ^that  I  can  hardly  hope  to  say 
more  here  than  by  way  of  summary  of  what  I  have  said  elsewhere. 
The  most  evident  field  in  which  the  microscope  may  be  of  service  is 
in  detecting  adulterations  of  such  drugs  as  are  purchased  in  a 
powdered  condition,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  pharmacist 
who  has  proper  regard  for  his  safety  can  afibrd  to  neglect  its  use, 
personally  or  vicariously.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  I  mean  to  state  that  adulteration  of  such  substances  is 
extensively  rampant.  The  exact  contrary  is,  I  think,  the  case  so 
far  as  concerns  high-class  houses  ;  but  I  presume  business  men  will 
not  care  to  give  any  house,  or  houses,  of  however  high  class,  a 
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monopoly  of  dealing,  and  will  prefer  to  bold  themselTes  open  to 
deal  with  newer  men  towards  whose  dealings  they  may  not  im- 
properly take  the  stand  assumed  by  him  who  treats  all  men  as 
rognes  till  assured  of  their  honesty.  It  is  jnst  here  that  the  pbar- 
macist  cultured  in  analytical  methods  meets  the  reward  of  his  col* 
ture :  be  can  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market,  not  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  skill  or  reputation  in  another. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  taking  them  from  the  writings  of  other  workers  on  the 
subject.  The  first  that  occurs  to  my  recollection  is  the  examination 
of  scammony,  described  very  ably  by  Mr.  Greenish  at  the  last  Con- 
ference. You  will  remember  that  two  very  important  questions  are 
determined,  according  to  the  author,  by  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  scammony.  The  first  is  its  adulteration  by  ihe  presence  of 
foreign  matter,  starch,  and  mineral  matter.  The  second,  equally 
important  to  the  pharmacist  in  the  long  run,  is  the  aid  afforded  to 
determining  the  quality  of  the  article,  for,  as  Mr.  Greenish  says, 
*'  From  an  examination  of  a  variety  of  samples  of  virgin  scanunooy 
from  different  sources,  I  may  say  as  a  result  that  the  lump  was  in 
every  instance  free  from  the  starch  of  scammony  root  or  any  other 
starch,  and  that  every  sample  of  powdered  virgin  scammony  con- 
tained more  or  less  of  the  scammony  starch,  and  some  of  them  a 
little  wheat  starch  in  addition."  And  he  concludes,  "that  the 
presence  of  the  scammony  starch  indicates  an  admixture  of  inferior 
scammony,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  s<»ne  of 
the  tissue  of  the  root.*'  Another  example  is  the  adulteration  of 
powdered  ipecacuanha  by  almond  cake,  where  the  sophistication  was 
detected  by  other  than  microsoopical  means,  but  could  have  been 
done  far  more  esfiily  and  certainly  by  the  microscope.  The  cases  of 
mustard,  pepper,  ground  ginger,  arrowroot,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
other  articles  of  like  kind,  will  readily  occur  to  every  one ;  and  here 
the  microscope  affords  in  some  cases  the  only,  and  in  all  the  best^ 
means  of  detecting  sophistication. 

In  Bristol  one  will  naturally  remember  Stoddart*s  use  of  the 
microscope  in  conjunction  with  chemistry  in  the  examination  of 
quinine,  and  our  worthy  late  President  (Mr.  H.  B.  Brady)  will 
remind  us  of  a  too  completely  forgotten  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
years  ago  on  the  microscopical  crystals  of  certain  opiate  tinctures. 
Other  applications  to  determination  of  varieties  of  drugs  and  the 
like  would  present  themselves  to  us  had  we  time ;  but  as  it  is,  a  few 
words  on  the  essentials  to  microscopical  analysis,  and  I  pass  os. 
The  first  thing  is  a  microscope^  which  need  not  be  expensive.    The 
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small  "student's"  or  "hospital"  microscopes  now  made  on  the 
French  model  by  Swift,  Baker,  and  other  English  makers,  or  the 
genuine  Hartnack,  with  an  inch  and  a  quarter  objectives,  answer  all 
ordinary  requirements,  and  may  be  bought  of  very  good  quality 
complete  for  about  seven  or  eight  pounds,  or  with  inferior  lenses 
for  about  five  pounds.  In  my  own  ordinary  work  I  use  a  Smith 
and  Beck's  Universal,  and  am  therewith  content.  Those  who  have 
the  money  to  spare  may  very  profitably  add  to  the  cheap  micro- 
scope one  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  construction ;  but  for  the 
daily  work  of  the  laboratory  the  small,  cheap,  but  good  instruments 
are  far  the  best,  and  it  is  economical  in  the  long  run  to  spend 
surplus  money  in  lenses  before  spending  any  on  stands  of  more 
ornamental  than  useful  character. 

The  pharmaceutical  use  of  polarized  light  lies  in  two  directions  : 
— (1)  In  conjunction  with  the  microscope,  where  it  is  useful  in 
helping  in  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  beeswax,  spermaceti, 
etc.,  and  of  butter,  as  shown  by  me  long  since  in  the  Journal,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  examination  of  starches ;  and  (2)  in  the 
examination  of  substances  possessing  what  is  known  as  rotatory 
power,  that  is  the  power  which  such  substances  possess  of  twisting 
(so  to  speak)  round,  or  rotating,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  any 
beam  of  plane  polarized  light  that  may  be  passed  through  them. 
This  branch  of  optical  analysis  has  as  yet  been  little  used  in 
pharmacy,  nor  do  I  know  that  its  application  is  likely  to  be  of 
extensive  use  to  pharmacists  in  general  so  far  as  regards  the  detec- 
tion of  adulterations.  As  an  instrument  of  research  it  is  of  course 
valuable,  and  may  in  that  way  prove  of  service  in  leading  to 
scientific  discoveries,  or  aiding  in  the  production  of  highly  pure 
drugs.  Two  or  three  instances  in  which  its  use  has  already  been  of 
note  may  be  adduced. 

The  first  that  presents  itself  is  Dr.  de  Vrij's  employment  of  Wild's 
polaristrobometer  (polarimetre)  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
cinchona  barks*  and  Popp's  examination  of  castor  oil.f  In  the 
examination  of  sugar  syrups,  where  it  is  of  the  highest  value,  it  will 
be  of  little  use  to  pharmacists,  who  will  find  ordinary  chemical  tests 
quite  equal  to  their  requirements. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  general  pharmaceutical  use  of  polarized 
light  is  limited.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so.  The 
first  is  that  the  substances  possessing  the  specific  rotatory  power 
(optically  active  substances)  are  not  very  numerous  in  pharmacy, 

•  Pharm,  Joum.,  3rd  series,  ii.,  1.         f  Arch.  Pharm.,  cxlv.,  233. 
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and  of  these  certain  vary  in  energy,  and  direction  of  energy,  so 
widely  that  the  application  of  polarized  light  to  their  ezaQiination  in 
ignorance  of  their  history  wonld  only  lead  to  erroneons  conclnsions. 
Take,  for  example,  turpentine,  which  is  said  by  all  our  text-books  to 
possess  the  power  of  left-handed  rotation  (so  accurate  a  writer  as 
Spottiswoode  quotes  Verdet  giving  it  as  (a)  r - 296°).  Now,  if 
this  were  really  the  case,  and  the  rotatory  power  were  sensiblj 
constant  in  all  specimens,  we  should  have  within  our  reach  very 
simple  means  for  determining  the  purity  of  any  given  sample.  We 
should  merely  have  to  put  a  little  of  it  in  a  tube  in  onr  polariscope, 
and  read  ofiT  the  angular  deviation  of  the  polarized  beam.  Bot,  as 
Pereira  showed  as  far  back  as  1845,*  different  specimens  of  authentic 
turpentine  vary  much,  not  only  in  degree  of  rotative  energy,  but  in 
direction,  so  that  it  is  possible  by  a  mixture  of  different  specimens 
to  produce  an  optically  inactive  one,  to  which  other  observers 
have  borne  testimony ;  and  it  probably  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  no  two  samples  of  commercially  pure  turpentine  are  at 
all  likely  to  give  the  same  polarisoope  reading.  A  similar  case  v, 
that  of  tartaric  acid  where  we  have  dextro-  and  Isdvo-  tartaric  acid 
uniting  to  form  the  inactive  racemic  or  para-tartaric  acid,  and 
frequently  present  in  commercial  samples  of  tartaric  acid  in  this 
form  .where,  although  I  presume  we  cannot  call  it  an  adulterant,  it 
very  successfully  vitiates  any  optical  analysis  of  the  acid.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  highly  probable  that^  there  are  many  direQtious  in 
which  good  use  may  be  made  of  this  method  of  optical  analysis,  if 
only  some  pharmacists,  having  that  command  of  material  which  an 
outsider  like  myself  cannot  possess,  would  search  them  out.  The 
cost  of  the  research  to  such  an  observer  would  be  very  trifling,  since 
the  loss  of  material  would  be  infinitesimal,  and  the  resnlts  might  he 
extremely  valuable.  To  an  outsider  the  case  is  quite  different ;  the 
expense  of  examining  a  sufficient  number  of  samples  of,  say, 
essential  oils  would  be  very  considerable,  and  the  difficulty,  in  many 
cases,  of  obtaining  them  not  inconsiderable. 

The  last  method  of  optical  analysis  of  which  I  propose  to  speak 
(a  fourth,  consisting  of  the  observations  of  fluorescence,  I  have  not 
worked  at)  is  that  involving  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.  Here  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  helpless  as  the  thing  now  stands.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  spectroscope  in  the  examination 
of  tinctures,  Mr.  Stoddart  being  I  believe  the  first  to  turn  his  atten* 
tion  in  that  direction,  but  so  far  I  think  no  good  has  come  of  ik 

*  Pharm,  Joum.,  let  series,  v.,  57. 
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Nevertheless  in  time  there  is  hope.  I  have  little  donbt  that  if  some 
young  pharmacist,  in  these  days  of  short  hours,  were  to  set  himself 
to  work  at  the  spectrosoopical  determination  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  substances  forming  the  basis  of  our  tinctures,  carefully  map- 
ping out  their  spectra,  as  examined  singly  and  in  combination,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  place  before  us  means  by  which  we  could 
identify  them,  and  determine  their  presence  or  absence  from  any 
given  tincture  with  comparative  ease.  Whether  or  no  the  spectro- 
scope will  then  supersede  chemical  analysis  in  point  of  speed  and 
convenience  is  of  course  a  question  that  the  event  will  only  answer. 
The  attempt  is  worth  making,  and  will  no  doubt  yield  collateral 
information  that  will  be  worth  the  getting.  The  diflBculty  lies  at 
present  in  the  isolation  of  the  constituents  sufficiently  to  enable  us 
to  get  at  them,  and  to  this  point  workers  at  the  subject  must,  in  my 
opinion  first  direct  their  attention.  Early  workers  at  the  subject 
have  too  completely  forgotten  that  the  spectroscope  is,  after  all, 
merely  an  instrument  for  colour  testing ;  that  it  enables  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  colours  closely  allied,  by  separating  them  into 
their  constituents  ;  or  that  it  renders  single  colour  elements  visible 
by  separating  them  from  others  by  which  they  are  overborne. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  some  one  who 
will  take  up  these  branches  of  analysis,  my  writing  this  paper  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Tn  this  hope  lies  my  gratification.  That  a  more 
competent  man  has  not  written  it,  is  my  regret,  and  doubtless  yours 
also. 


The  Prbstbent  said  that  Mr.  Pocklington  seemed  rather  to  limit 
than  to  extend  the  use  of  the  microscope,  for  there  were  some 
applications  of  it  which  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  the  analyst.  He, 
however,  confirmed  the  view  of  Dr.  Carpenter  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  on  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  labora- 
tory, that  for  daily  work  a  cheap  student's  microscope  was  more 
useful  than  one  of  more  expensive  character.  With  regard  to  the 
spectroscopic  application  of  the  microscope  in  pharmacy,  he  himself 
had  tried,  and  found  his  eyes  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he 
could  not  get  the  results  he  expected.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Stoddart  whether  he  now  used  the  micro-spectroscope  and  derived 
any  beneficial  results  from  it. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  he  used  it  continually,  and  found  it  more  nseftil 
every  day.  His  spectroscope  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  but  it 
answered  his  purpose  very  well.  At  the  soiree  on  the  next  evening, 
in  the  spetroscopes  which  would  be  under  his  direction,  there  would 
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be  Bide  by  side  three  ezaraples  of  the  same  objects  ander  the  micro- 
spectroscope  :  in  one  case  adulterated  port  wine  and  genuine  port 
wine;  in  another  the  jaice  of  the  lobelia  and  that  of  digitalis ;  and  in 
the  third  the  juice  of  annual  and  biennial  henbane.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, tincture  of  rhubarb  and  compound  tincture  of  gentian  were  so 
much  alike  thej  could  not  be  distinguished ;  but  in  their  spectra 
they  did  not  match,  and  there  were  clear  indications  of  a  difference. 
Similarly  coloured  substances,  that  at  first  appeared  to  be  identical 
when  treated  with  reagents,  exhibited  distinct  differences  in  the 
spectrum.  Mr.  Sorby  used  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  it  produced 
difference  between  two  apparently  similar  objects.  Whether  the 
coloured  substance  were  strongly  or  weakly  coloured  was  of  little 
consequence ;  but  it  could  be  stronger  in  a  small  tube  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  than  in  a  half-ounce  phial,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  greater  body  of  the  liquid  would  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  light  through  the  liquid.  Of  the  future  of  the  micro-spectro- 
scope there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  polariscope  was  applied  to 
sugar  analysis  with  very  good  results,  as  it  exhibited  differences 
which  undoubtedly  indicated  variations  in  the  value  of  the  solutions 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  Buccessful  use  of  the  micro-spectroscope 
depended  on  the  concentration  of  solutions  and  of  management  in 
the  addition  of  reagents.  In  the  micro-spectroscope  exactly  the 
same  result  was  produced  with  blood  as  with  cochineal.  In  its 
ordinary  condition,  blood  g^ve  under  the  micro-spectroscope  a 
spectrum  characterized  by  two  dark  bands  in  the  green,  and  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  cochineal  gave  an  exactly  similar  spectrum.  Bat 
the  difference  between  the  two  spectra  could  be  shown  at  once  bj 
the  action  of  reducing  and  other  reagents.  The  polariscope  might 
be  employed  to  detect  the  admixture  of  tartaric  with  citric  acid,  two 
varieties  of  the  former  being  strongly  rotatory,  but  the  latter  baring 
no  rotatory  power.  The  polariscope  was  employed  for  that  purpose 
by  several  Loudon  chemists. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  it  was  claimed 
that  the  spectroscope  was  anything  more  than  a  test  for  colour.  He 
understood  Mr.  Pocklington  to  say  it  was  only  a  delicate  test  for 
colour,  but  Mr.  Stoddart  seemed  to  consider  it  something  more. 

Mr.  STom)ABT  said  that  solutions  of  the  same  colour  to  the  eye 
would  give  different  bands. 

The  Pbesidekt  asked  whether  if,  to  a  normal  solution  of  annual 
or  biennial  henbane,  an  addition  was  made  of  hyoscyamine  in 
solution,  that  would  alter  the  position  of  the  bands. 
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Mr.  Stoddart  said  he  did  not  like  to  say  yes  or  no ;  he  had  nob 
tried. 

Mr.  ScHiCHT  asked  whether  with  green  solutions  presenting 
apparently  the  same  amount  of  colour,  the  spectroscope  would  reveal 
that  one  was  a  chlorophyl  and  the  other  a  mineral  colour. 

Mr.  Stoddabt  said  distinctly,  yes. 

Mr.  ScHACHT  said,  then  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pocklington  would 
require  modification,  for  the  instrument  was  not  simply  a  test  for 
colour. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  Mr.  Waddington  had  made  some  experi- 
ments in  the  extraction  of  colouring  matters  from  dye  woods  by 
means  of  castor  oil,  and  the  solutions  so  obtained  produced  bands 
totally  different  from  those  of  solutions  in  alcohol,  water,  or  any 
other  medium. 

Mr.  Stoddakt  said  castor  oil  made  an  optical  difference,  but  pure 
turpentine  had  no  action  in  the  polariscope. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  used  the  polariscope  for  a  long  time,  but  to 
show  how  easy  it  would  be  for  those  inexperienced  to  make  mistakes, 
he  would  tell  them  that  even  after  a  dinner  at  which  anything  strong 
had  been  eaten,  say,  as  a  striking  example,  onions,  they  would  find 
these  results  many  points  different  after  than  before  that  meal.  In 
its  use  many  things  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Most 
chemists  had  discarded  it  for  a  long  time,  except  as  a  proof  test,  and 
had  fallen  back  upon  chemical  tests. 


The  next  paper  read  was  a — 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

By  John  W^liams,  P.C.S. 

In  the  communication  I  had  the  honour  of  making  to  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  its  last  meeting,  upon  the  preservative 
action  of  glycerin  upon  hydrocyanic  acid,  I  had  two  objects  in  view : 
first,  to  prove  the  fact  that  glycerin  did  act  as  a  preservative  to  the 
acid ;  and,  this  being  admitted,  secondly,  to  determine  if  possible 
what  percentage  of  glycerin  was  best  adapted  to  produce  the  effect. 
For  this  purpose  hydrocyanic  acid  of  strengths  varying  from  16  per 
cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  and  mixed  with  glycerin  from  50  to  14  per 
cent.,  were  kept  under  varying  conditions,  and  tested  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  the  results  given  in  a.  tabulated  form  proved,  first, 
that  the  glycerin  has  decidedly  the  property  of  preserving  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and,  secondly,  that,  although  the  stronger  percentage 
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acids  weakened  more  rapidly  than  the  weaker  or  Pharmacopoeia 
strength,  still  the  percentage  of  glycerin  did  not  sensibly  alter  the 
ratio,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  hydrocyauic  acids 
of  various  strengths,  but  containing  14  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  were  as 
perfectly  preserved  as  those  containing  60  per  cent.,  and  a  general 
result  was  arrived  at,  that  probably  20  per  cent,  of  glycerin  would 
be  found, in  practice  to  be  a  good  proportion  for  use.  To  settle  this 
question  it  was  desirable  that  further  experiments  should  be  made, 
the  result  of  which  I  now  submit  to  the  Conference.  On  July  3l8t, 
1874,  two  samples  were  most  carefully  prepared,  one  containing  4*5 
per  cent,  of  real  hydrocyanic  acid  (to  represent  Scheele*s  strength), 
the  other  exactly  2  per  cent.,  representing,  therefore,  B.P.  Each 
contained  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of  Price's  pure  glycerin.  These 
samples  were  each  about  ten  fluid  ounces,  and  contained  in  piot 
white  glass  stoppered  bottles,  not  tied  over  or  inverted,  but  kept  io 
a  cool  dark  closet ;  the  conditions  were  purposely  arranged  to  re- 
present as  nearly  as  possible  the  ordinary  ones  of  the  dispensing 
counter ;  of  course  the  bottles  were  kept  tightly  stoppered,  and  were 
only  opened  twice  during  the  period  of  trial. 

These  samples  of  acid  were  tested  on  December  23rd,  and  foand 
not  to  have  changed  in  any  way ;  again,  on  July  SOth  of  this  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  one  twelvemonth,  they  were  again  caref  ally  teeied, 
and  no  appreciable  diminution  in  strength  could  be  detected  in  either 
sample.  I  have  them  still,  and  shall  continue  to  have  them  tested  at 
intervals,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  when,  if  ever,  a 
diminution  of  strength  will  take  place.  I  have  also  had  another 
experiment  tried,  which  has  proved,  I  think,  of  great  interest  I 
thought  it  important  to  know  how  long  very  strong  hydro- 
cyanic acid  could  be  preserved  by  20  per  cent,  glycerin ;  for  this  pur- 
pose a  sample  was  made  with  20  per  cent  glycerin  and  concentrated 
acid,  and  the  liquid  when  tested  gave  26'8  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  This 
was  on  July  81st,  1874.  Unfortunately,  Price's  pore  glycerin  was 
not  employed  in  this  experiment,  but  some  of  German  origin  (said 
to  be  distilled  and  pure) ;  it  was  at  the  end  of  one  day  observed  that 
the  liquid  had  assumed  a  light  yellow  colour,  but  as  this  colour  did 
not  appear  to  deepen  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  1 
may  mention  that  I  have  since  tried  the  effect  of  hydrocyanic  add 
upon  several  samples  of  German  glycerin,  and  find  that  a  yellow  colour 
is  always  produced,  even  when  the  acid  is  only  2  or  4  per  cent,  in 
strength,  Price's  pure  glycerin  remaining  always  perfectly  colourless. 

This  sample  of  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  was  tested  on  December 
23rd ;  it  was  still  of  the  same  colour,  and  proved  to  be  of  24  per 
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cent,  strong^.     Thns  in fi^e  months  it  liad  lost  only  28  per  cent. 
The  bottle  was  again  placed  in  the  dark  cupboard.     (I  may  mention 
that  this  bottle  of  Tery  strong  acid  was  kept  tied  over,  in  other 
respects  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  with  the  experiments  with 
the  weaker  acids,  and  was  not  looked  at  until  February  22nd,  1875, 
when  it  was  found  that  it  had  entirely  decomposed,  and  was  now 
a  solid  black  mass,  smelling  faintly  of  ammonia,  and  quite  free  from 
all  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid.)     It  would  haye  been  yery  interest- 
ing to  have  kno¥m  exactly  when  this  ehauge  occurred,  and  to  have 
watched  it,  but  this  unfortunately  was  missed  the  opportunity  of 
doing.    Some  cause,  of  disturbance  must  have  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  the  constituents  of  the  acid,  probably  when  the  bottle  was  opened 
in  December,  and  th&  decomposition  occurred  very  shortly  after- 
wards.    If  possible,  to  throw  light  on  this  point,  I  hare  lately  had  a 
fresh  experiment  set  on,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  use  20 
per  cent,  of  Price's  glycerin,  not  Gbrman,  and  the  liquid  contains  32 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid  at  this  moment.     No  discoloration  has 
as  yet  occurred,  the  bottle  is  kept  i|ed  orer  on  a  shelf  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight,  and  not  in  a  cupboard,  for  I  wish  to  observe,  if 
possible,  the  change,  whenever  it  may  occur.    If  the  Conference 
will  permit  me  I  shall  be  happy  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  the 
result  of  this  experiment.    My  friend,  Mr.  Miles  Smith,  is  trying  an 
experiment  with  salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative ;  it  appears  to  keep 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  colourless,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
any  further  particulars  of  the  experiment  at  present.     He  has  also 
tried  the  experiment  of  preserving  pure  aldehyde  by  means  of 
glycerin.    It  appears  to  answer.     Probably  many  easily  decomposed 
organic  su1)^tances  can  be  preserved  by  this  means. 

One  more  point,  and  I  have  done.  The  use  of  glycerin  has  baen 
objected  to  for  internal  administration,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  advisability  of  the  internal  administration  of  glycerin  is  open 
to  question ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  an  ordinary  dose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  about  five  drops,  and  that  such  a  dose  would 
contain  but  one  drop  of  glycerin,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  effect  of  the  glycerin  would  be  quite  insignificant,  medically 
speaking,  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether 
glycerin  shall  be  authoritatively  used  in  the  preservation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  not. 

The  Passident  said  that  this  was  a  second  contribution  to  the 
Conference  on  the  subject,  and  it  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  careful 
research. 
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Mr.  SebboLd  said  he  supposed .  the  lOBnlt  of  the  influenoe  of 
gljoerin  coald  only  be  explained  in  this  way :  spontaueous  decompo- 
sition was  prevented  or  retarded.  It  seemed  to  him  it  coald  have 
no  inflaence  on  volatilization.  Bat  the  deterioration  of  the  officinal 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  dae  mainly  to  loss  by  evaporation,  and  not  to 
spontaneons  decomposition.  In  the  samples  of  the  stronger  add 
decomposition  might  be  the  main  cause  of  deterioration*  He  should 
like  to  ask  whether  experiments  showed  that  volatilisation  of  the 
acid  was  also  prevented  by  the  addition  of  glycerin.  He  believed  if 
the  bottle  produced  had  been  opened  frequently,  as  they  had  to  open 
bottles  in  dispensing,  the  preservative  effect  of  the  glycerin  would 
have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  had .  simply  recorded  facts.  The  bottles 
had  been  opened  only  once  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  test  the 
contents,  which  were  then  as  strong  as  when  first  put  in.  It  was 
simply  a  &ct  that  they  were  preserved  under  these  conditions.  No 
special  means  were  adopted  to  preserve  them ;  they  were  not  kq»t 
tight  specially  to  prevent  evaporation.  His  own  theory  of  the 
matter  was  that,  as  in  essential  oil  of  almonds  and  in  cherry  laurel 
water,  which  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  acid  remains  permanent 
and  unchanged,  so  he  thought  the  glycerin  acted  mechanically,  not 
only  in  preserving  the  acid  from  decomposition,  but  also  in  retarding 
its  volatilization. 


Professor  Attfibld  then  gave  a  short  rSsumS  of  the  following 
paper  on — 

NEW  DERIVATIVES  PROM  THE  OPIUM  ALKALOIDS. 

By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc,  Lond., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

During  the  last  twelvemonth  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained  (mostly  conjointly  with  Mr.  Q.  H.  Beckett)  : — 

In  continuation  of  the  experiments  communicated  last  year  on  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  and  anhydride  on  morphine  and  codeine,  the 
actions  of  benzoic  and  butyric  acids  and  anhydrides  have  been 
examined,  with  this  general  result,  that  compounds  are  formed 
expressible  by  the  general  formulaa — 

(M  +  2  X.  O  H  -  2  Hj  O)  or  Cs4  Hae  Ng  O^  (O .  X)a . 
XM  +  4X.  O H - 4  Hg  0)  or  C34  Ha^N, 0,  (O.  X)^. 
(C2X.OH-2H3O)or03eH«N8O^(O.X)8. 
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M  and  C  standing  for  morphine  (Cg^HssNgO^)  and  codeine 
(Ci|0  £[43  Ng  O9)  respectively,  and  X.  0  H  standing  for  either  acetic, 
bntjric,  ^r  benzoic  acid.  In  this  way  have  been  foimed  dibutyryl 
codeine^  dihenzoyl  codeine^  dibutyryl  morphine,  tertrahtUyryl  morphine^ 
dibenzayl  morphine^  ietrdbenxayl  morphine,  and  a  mixed  acid  derivative, 
acetyJrhuPyryl  m^orphine,  intermediate  between  a  diacetyl  morphine 
and  dibntyryl  morphine,  and  forming  another  proof  that  the  ordinary 
formnles  of  morphine  and  codeine  mast  be  doubled.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  found  that  three  different  isomeric  diacetyl  morphines  can  be 
obtained,  whilst  mono-nieetyl  rnxfrphinefietrcb^acetylmorphine,  aaddiacetyl 
codeine  have  also  been  examined*  Most  of  these  bodies  are  crystalliz* 
able,  and  form  crystallizable  salts ;  with  iodide  of  ethyl  the  free  bases 
readily  combine  (on  heating  to  100''  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  sealed 
tube),  forming  ethiodides,  for  the  most  part  crystallizable  with  one 
proportion  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  containing  as  many 
equivalents  of  ethyl  iodide  as  there  are  N  symbols  in  their  formule. 
For  example,  dib&moyl  codeine  ethiodide  is  represented  by  the  formula 

(C  +  2  C7  Hg  0.  O  H  -  2  Hj,  0)  2  Cj  H5 1,  H,  0,  or 

and  similarly  for  all  the  others. 

Physiological  experiments  on  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  morphine 
and  codeine  have  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  Pierce,  without,  however,  the 
discovery  of  any  new  action  or  valuable  therapeutic  or  other  proper- 
ties ;  for  the  most  part  these  derivatives  resemble  deoxy-morphine 
and  deoxy-codeine  in  their  action,  differing  somewhat  from  morphine 
and  codeine  in  these  respects. 

The  polymerides  of  morphine  and  codeine  also  yield  acetyl 
derivatives  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  polymeric  with  the 
corresponding  derivatives  of  ordinary  morphine  and  codeine  ;  tetrO' 
aceiyUidcodeine  forms  a  readily  crystallizable  hydrochloride,  but 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  sub-polymeric  diacetyl  codeine, 
whilst  the  higher  polymeride,  odacetyl  tetra-codeine,  is  much  less 
basic  in  its  character  than  tetra-codeine ;  it  will  not  thoroughly 
neutralize  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  form  a  normal  hydrochloride, 
nor  does  it  form  a  normal  platinum  salt ;  and  on  treatment  with 
ethyl  iodide  it  only  partially  combines  with  it,  not  to  the  extent  of 
one  equivalent  of  ethyl  iodide  for  every  N  symbol  in  the  formula. 
This  character  seems  general  in  the  tetra  series  of  derivatives  of  this 
class,  being  also  exhibited  by  acetyl  tetra-morphine  derivatives. 

Attempts  to  synthesize  higher  homolognes  of  codeine  and  mor- 
phine by  acting  on  their  acetyl  derivatives  with  sodium  ethylate 
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and  analogous  bodies  led  to  no  resolt ;  instead  of  acetyl  being  re- 
placed by  ethyl,  forming  ethyl-codeine,  ordinary  codeine  was  simply 
reproduced,  and  partially  polymerized  to  tetra- codeine.  In  th^  conne 
of  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  simplest  way  of  prepar- 
ing tetra-codeiue  is  to  boil  a  solution  of  codeine  in  benjEcne  widi  a 
little  efchylate  of  sodium  (caustic  sola  will  answer,  but  gires  a  less 
pure  product) ;  the  tefcra-codeine  thus  formed  is  purer  than  that 
produced  by  the  action  of  acids  as  described  in  former  papers. 

The  action  of  poly  basic  acids  on  codeine  and  morphine  is  not 
that  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  results  obtained  with 
monobasic  organic  acids ;  a  prioriy  the  production  of  the  bodies— 

M  +  Y(OH)j-2HgO 
M  +  2Y(OH)3-4HaO 
C  +  Y(OH)j-2HaO 

by  the  action  of  bibasic  acids  might  be  anticipated ;  Y  (0  H))  siaod- 
ing  for  any  bibasic  acid.  But  on  trying  the  experiment  with  suoeinic 
and  camphoric  acids  bodies  are  formed  of  compositions — 

M  +  2Y(OH),-2H,OorC„H„N,0,{o;Y;oH 

C  +  2Y(OH),-2H|OorC„H«N,04{Q^"°^ 

Thns  saccmic  acid  gives  the  derivatires — 

fO. 

to. 

and 


.Y.OH 


r   IT   T^  o  [O.C^H^O,.0 


H 
H 


with  codeine  and  morphine  respectiyely.  These  derivatires  are 
peculiar  in  character ;  from  one  point  of  view  they  are  acids,  half 
of  the  acid^jadicaJs  GOgH  contained  in  the  snccinic  acid  being 
present  unchanged;  from  another  point  of  view  they  are  bases, 
being  derivatives  of  alkaloids  where  the  extra  combining  power  of 
the  nitrogen  is  still  retained.  Accordingly,  they  appear  to  be  capa- 
ble of  forming  two  classes  of  salts,  one  with  alkalies,  the  other  with 
acids ;  the  latter  are,  however,  more  readily  isolated  and  crystallized, 
whence  it  would  seem  that  the  basic  tendencies  predominate  over 
the  acid  characters.  Analogous  bodies  result  when  camphoric  acid 
is  used.  Tartaric  acid,  however,  does  not  form  derivatives  of  that 
kind ;  it  polymerizes  codeine,  and  forms  a  tartaric  derivative  some- 
what resembling  octacetyl  tetra-codeine,  and,  like  it^  deficient  in 
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acid  combining  power.  Oxalic  acid  on  the  other  hand,  prodaces 
neither  kind  of  derivative,  or  if  it  does,  the  bodies  thus  formed 
immediately  break  np  into  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide,  codeine  or 
morphine  being  reprodnced,  and  immediately  polymerizing  whilst  in 
the  nascent  state,  so  that  the  polymerides  thos  formed  are  the  sole 
prodacts  that  can  be  recognized. 

With  the  alkaloid  narceine  it  has  been  found  that  the  snlphate  is, 
like  the  hydrochloride,  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water,  forming 
basic  oomponnds ;  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  removes  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  forming  a  new  crystallizable  base,  GggH^s  N  0^  (i.e., 
containing  2  H^  0  less  than  narceine)  ;  ethyl  iodide  combines  with 
narceine,  forming  an  ethiodide  converted  by  silver  hydrate  into  a 
canstic  alkaline  liqaor  consisting  of  the  ethyl  hydrate ;  this  somewhat 
readily  breaks  ap  into  alcohol  and  ordinary  narceine ;  and  in  fact  all 
the  addition-derivatives  of  narceine,  inclading  its  salts,  are  charac- 
terized by  a  tendency  to  break  np  into  their  proximate  constituents, 
viz.,  narceine  and  the  added  substance.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  narceine  loses  oxygen,  forming  an  nncrystallizable  new 
base.  According  to  experiments  not  yet  published,  narceine  by 
treatment  with  caustic  potash  yields  protocaiechuio  add ;  and  as  this 
acid  is  also  obtainable  from  narcotine,  it  results  that  probably  there 
is  some  community  of  constitution  between  these  two  alkaloids,  a 
circumstance  d  priori  probable  for  all  the  opium  alkaloids,  but 
hitherto  not  proved  saving  in  the  case  of  morphine  and  codeine, 
which  have  been  shown  by  former  experiments  to  be  closely  con- 
nected together  as  regards  constitution. 

By  acting  on  eotartUne  with  nascent  hydrogen,  a  base  is  produced 
by  the  reaction 

Ci2  Hi3  N  Og  +  H,  =  Ci2  H^5  N  Oj. 

This  snbetance  is  identical  with  the  hydrocotarnine  described  recently 
by  Hesse  as  extracted  by  him  from  the  waste  liquor  of  morphine 
extraction  from  opium.  Pursuing  this  subject;,  it  has  been  shown 
that  when  narcotine  is  acted  upon  by  water  it  breaks  up  iido  opianic 
acid  and  hydrocotarnine  thus — 

Cj8H^N07  +  H20  =  Ci8Hi5N03  +  CioHio06; 

the  opianic  acid  becoming  reduced  to  tneconin  (Oiq^iqO^)  by 
secondary  reactions,  due  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  hydro- 
cotarnine ;  if  oxidizing  agents  be  present  (as  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses for  preparing  opianic  acid  from  narcotine),  the  hydrocotarnine 
ie  oxidized  to  coiamine  thus  : — 

2  Cia Hi5 N  Oj  +  O,  =  2  Hg  O  +  2  CijHijN  0,. 
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Hence  in  these  processes  opianic  acid  and  cotarnine  are  the  end 
resnlts,  whilst  with  water  aJone  hydrocotarnine  and  meconin  are 
formed.  (Some  years  ago  the  prodaction  of  meconin  in  this 
way  was  shown  to  take  place  by  the  late  A.  Matthiessen  and  the 
writer,  bnt  the  complementary  product  was  not  then  recognized  as 
different  from  cotarnine.)  In  this  way  the  occurrence  of  meconin 
and  hydrocotarnine  in  the  opium  liquors  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  narcotine  during  the  yarions  processes ; 
and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  formation  of 
many  other  substances  isolated  from  such  liquors,  and  usually  re- 
garded as  proximate  constituents  of  opium,  may  hereafter  be  simi- 
larly accounted  for,  so  that  the  proximate  constituents  of  opium  maj 
not  be  so  numerous  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Dr.  F.  Pierce  has  established  a  well-marked  difference  in  physio- 
logical action  between  cotarnine  and  hydrocotarnine;  whilst  the 
former  produced  no  perceptible  effect  when  subcutaneously  injected 
into  kittens,  rabbits,  and  guineapigs  in  doses  up  to  5  decigrams, 
similar  doses  of  the  latter  produced  epileptiform  convulsions,  and 
usually  death  in  a  few  minutes;  the  addition  of  hydrogen  has 
therefore  greatly  augmented  the  physiological  activity  of  cotarnine 
(when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  into  methylamine  by  the  ac- 
tion, C  N  H  +  2  Hg  =■  C  H3.  N  H2  the  physiological  activity  is  greatly 
diminished). 

A  number  of  further  experiments  on  the  derivatives  of  narcotine, 
cotarnine,  hydrocotarnine,  narceine,  and  papaverine,  are  now  in 
progress,  and  will  in  due  course  be  brought  before  the  Conference. 
The  materials  for  these  prolonged  researches  have  been  most  liberally 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Macfarlan  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  kind- 
ness the  writer  desires  again  to  acknowledge. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Dr.  Wright  for  the  paper,  said  he  ms 
afraid  he  could  not  quite  appreciate  it.  The  immense  variety  of  new 
matters  described  made  it  very  desirable  that  work  of  this  sort  should 
be  repeated  by  others. 

Mr.  Benqeb  then  read  a  paper  on — 

ROYER  DE  LA  BASTIE'S  TOUGHENED  GLASS. 
Br  Henbt  PocKLmaTON. 
Royer  de  la  Bastie's  "  tempered,"  "  toughened,"  or  "  hardened," 
glass  (for  we  have  a  choice  of  terms),  is  simply  glass  that  has  been 
heated  to  softness  and  plunged  into  an  oil  bath  of  a  "certain  tem- 
perature," and  thereby  suddenly  cooled.     The  process  is  extremely 
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simple,  bnt  for  its  performance  on  a  mannfacfcnring  scale  will  require, 
the  patentee  claims,  the  machinery .  described  in  his  specification. 
This  document  has  attained  the  rare  honour  of  a  second  edition, 
showing  that  considerable  public  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  in- 
vention, and  having  regard  to  this,  and  the  wide  publicity  given  to 
the  general  features  of  the  invention,  it  is  not,  I  think,  necessary  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  Conference  with  details  respecting  either  the 
process  or  the  machinery  for  its  application.  The  essentials  are, 
beating  the  glass  to  a  high  temperature  and  plunging  it  into  a  bath 
of  a  certain  temperature  and  composed  of  certain  materials.  The 
specification  does  not  state  the  temperature  to  which  the  glass  must 
be  heated,  except  somewhat  vaguely,  and  leaves  us  in  entire  doubt 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  The  materials  claimed,  in  the 
specification,  of  which  the  bath  is  to  be,  or  may  be,  composed  are 
oils,  fats,  resins,  and  tars,  and  other  like  substances,  boiling  at  a 
higher  degree  than  water.  Erom  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
process  of  hardening  is  a  chemical  one,  and  that  "  the  glass  takes 
up  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  bath,"  but  I  do  not  see  that  this 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  specification  in  which  the  patentee 
expressly,  and  I  think  in  part  correctly,  explains  the  process  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  molecules  of  the  glass  are  compressed  in  the  act 
of  sudden  cooling,  and  his  use  of  oleaginous  substances  has  been 
chosen  on  account  of  their  high  boiling  points,  without  reference  to 
any  chemical  property  or  affinity  they  may  have. 

Hy  work  on  the  glass  may  fall  under  two  heads :  I  first 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  structure  by  means  of  polarized  light, 
and  then  experimented  upon  its  manufacture  on  a  laboratory  scale. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  structure  of  the  glass,  the 
thought  immediately  presented  itself  that  this  was  a  particular  case 
of  Rupert's  drops,  or  in  other  words,  of  molecular  instability  in 
temporary  restraint,  and  this  view  is  much  supported  by  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  upon  the  disruption  of  the  glass,  which,  as  you  all 
know,  flies  into  a  thousand  pieces  when  its  continuity  is  broken  in 
the  least.  But  this  view  is  repelled  with  some  indignation  by  the 
apologists  of  the  process,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  phenomena,  unless  as  is  probable,  De  Luynes'  theory 
of  the  nature  of  Bupert's  drops  be  the  correct  one,  and  we  look 
upon  the  toughened  glass  as  an  extreme  modification  of  them. 

If  we  examine  a  strip  of  glass  prepared  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Bastie's  process,  between  Nicol  prisms,  we  shall  find  that  it  behaves 
in  all  essential  respects  as  unannealed  glass,  excepting  that  the 
"  permanent  bands  "  seen  when  the  prisms  are  not  crossed  do  not 
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occar  so  irregnlarlj  as  in  nnannealed  glass,  and  that  the  ^'  bmshes '' 
are  remarkably  strongly  defined.     In  other  words,  the  tonghened 
glass  manifests  the  phenomena  of  a  well  formed  and  evenly  balanoed 
crystal  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  ordinary  nnannealed  glaat. 
This  is  brought  into  striking  prominence  if  wo  contrast  withBastie's 
glass  a  strip  of  glass  of  similar  dimensions  prepared  by  cooling 
between  a  thick  and  a  thin  metal  plate,  or  between  a  thick  metal  plate 
and  the  bottom  of  a  thin  yessel  containing  water.     In  the  latter  case 
we  shall  notice  that  the  **  isochromatic  "  lines  or  "permanent  bands*' 
are  irregnlarly  localized  and  very   differently  defined  in  varions 
p6rtions  of  the  plate.     In  these  experiments  we  transmit  the  light 
from  back  to  front  of  a  thin  strip,  and  consequently  have  to  do  with 
but  a  thin  stratum  of  the  glass,  and  can  gain  little  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  internal  layer  save  as  that  may  differ  over  superficial 
extension,  and  we  learn  so  little  hereby  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
desirable  to  trouble  you  with  details  respecting  the   phenomena 
observed.     We  gain  much  better  results  when  we  send  the  polarized 
light  through  a  strip  parallel  with  its  face ;  we  can  thus  explore  the 
whole  interior  without  serious  interference  by  the  superficial  lajew. 
The  method  pursued  is  this.     I  take  a  strip  of  toughened  glass  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  of  any  convenient  length.    The 
opposing  surfaces  through  which  the  light  has  to  be  transmitted 
must  be  ground  plane  and  parallel.     If  not,  the  one  polished  snr&ce 
should  be  cemented  to  a  glass  side  with  Canada  balsam,  the  slip  of 
toughened  glass  standing  upright,  and  the  other  surface  covered 
with  a  piece  of  microscopical  thin  glass  cemented  on  with  balsam. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  glass  may  be  blackened,  or  screened,  to 
exclude  extraneous  light,  and  the  carrier  should  also  be  blackened 
so  that  no  light  shall  enter  the  analyzing  prism  save  such  as  has 
passed  through  the  strip  of  toughened  glass.     If  this  be  now  placed 
on  the  stage  of  the  polariscope  we  shall  be  able  to  examine  it  with 
ease.     The  phenomena  are  briefly  these : — If  we  use   the  mono- 
chromatic sodium  light,  we  observe  that  the  centre  of  that  strip  is 
dark  when  the  prisms  are  crossed,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  bj 
alternating  lines  of  light  and  dark  gradually  becoming  narrower  as 
they  approach  the  surface.     By  polychromatic  light,  daylight  for 
example,  the  centres  of  the  strips  I  have  examined  have  usaallj 
been  red  or  green  (crossed  or  not  crossed  prisms),  the  lines  in  this 
case  resembling  the  chromatic  rings   of  Newton's  series  seen  in 
transverse  sections  of  crystals  in  the  field  of  the  polariscope.     These 
lines  are  really  portions  of  extremely  elongated  ellipses,  as  may  be 
seen  if  they  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  strip,  and  round  it.     The 
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centre  is  eyenly  coloured  in  well-tempered  specimens,  and  the 
"  lines  "  remain  sensibly  parallel  for  considerable  distances,  bnt  in 
ill-prepared  specimens,  as  prepared  by  the  method  indicated,  the 
oolonr  of  the  centre  yaries  mnoh,  the  lines  are  less  well  defined, 
oftennotsonnmeronsonone  side  of  the  central  (eccentric  then)  por- 
tion as  on  the  other,  and  are  not  sensibly  parallel  for  any  appreciable 
distance ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  by  polariscope  analysis 
whether  the  glass  is  really  well  toughened  or  whether  only  "  nn- 
annealed."  Now,  in  the  difference  between  these  kinds  of  glass, 
may,  I  think,  be  found  the  secret  of  the  phenomenon  of  "  harden- 
ing." We  hare,  in  a  few  words,  in  the  case  of  tempered  glass,  a 
strip  of  glass  consisting  of  exconcentric  layers  of  very  different 
density,  in  a  state  of  different  stress,  encircling  a  central  portion 
which  is  almost  sensibly  common  glass ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  a  trussed  girder  composed  of  thin  plates,  considerably  elastic,  but 
with  weak  trusses.  When  these  give  way  the  girder  flies  asunder, 
but  till  they  do,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  strength.  This,  according 
to  De  Luynes,  is  essentially  the  structure  of  Kupert's  drops.  But 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  this  difference  between  them.  According 
to  De  Luynes  the  interior  layers  of  Bupert*s  drops  are  the  con- 
tracted layers,  the  exterior  the  dilated ;  whereas  in  toughened  glass, 
I  haye,  I  think,  abundant  reason  for  supposing  that  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  The  polariscope  phenomena  indicate  increasing  compres- 
sion towards  the  exterior,  microscopical  examination  of  fractured 
•portions,  especially  when  ill-tempered,  shows  ouryes  indicating  com- 
pression by  the  exterior,  and  the  disruption  of  such  specimens 
frequently  assumes  a  character  only  explicable  on  the  theory, 
which  is  further  supported  by  Bauer's  determination  of  the  sp.  gr. 
of  specimens  prepared  by  him  (in  paraffin)  where  the  sp.  gr.  in- 
creased from  2*424  before  hardening  to  2  438  after,  and  from  2*460 
to  2*468  in  another  specimen.  I  may  remind  the  Conference  that 
De  Luynes  has  recently  shown  that  Bupert's  drops  of  fused  boracic 
acid  are  distinctly  foliate  in  structure,  and  has  quite  confirmed  his 
preyions  opinion  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  glass  Bupert's 
drops,  and  that  their  stability,  when  entire  and  complete,  and  disin- 
teg^tion  when  injured,  is  due  to  the  gathering  up  and  centralization 
of  theyarious  lines  of  stress  and  strain  in  a  portion  of  the  drop  near 
the  neck  (not  in  the  thin  part  of  the  tail,  as  generally  supposed). 

The  foliate  character  of  Bastie*s  glass  is  quite  supported  by  the 
appearance  under  dissection,  but  I  haye  made  no  personal  obserya- 
tion  on  this  point  which  I  can  consider  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
worth  communication  in  any  detail. 
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To  sum  np  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  Bastie's  glass  is 
glass  in  a  state  of  mechanical  compression ;  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  stressed  or  trussed  girder,  that  it  is  the  outside  which  com- 
presses the  inside,  and  that  the  ontside  is  much  harder  than  the  in- 
side I  and,  finally,  that  it  difiers  from  unannealed  glass  and  from 
Rupert's  drops  in  the  ey^en  distribution  of  its  lines  of  stress,  and  in 
their  regular  and  concentric  compression  of  the  interior. 

My  account  of  the  result  of  my  experiments  nnder  the  second 
point,  the  manufacture  of  the  glass,  must  not  occupy  much  time.  I 
haye  simply  attempted  to  discoyer  the  essentials  necessary  to  success. 
I  yery  soon  found  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the  glass  to 
a  high  temperature,  that  it  must  be  made  quite  soft,  but  that  a  wide 
range  of  temperature  may  be  allowed  in  the  bath.  I  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  good  specimens  could  be  prepared  with  oil  at  50^0. 
when  the  glass  was  thin  (common  window  glass)  and  yery  hot,  and 
I  found  little  difierence  between  one  kind  of  oil  and  another.  I 
then  turned  my  attention  to  other  fluids  than  oil  (excluding  fats 
and  tars),  and  found  that  neither  water  nor  aqueous  solutions,  alcohol, 
or  similar  mobile  fluids,  will  at  all  answer,  whateyer  be  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  be  raised ;  but  I  found  (and  this  may  be  of  im- 
portance if  the  manufacture  of  the  glass  proye  to  be  profitable)  that 
very  good  tempering  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  a  bath  at  all. 
A  brass  plate  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  supported  on  brass  legs, 
is  heated  to  100°  C,  or  thereabouts,  the  hot  glass  placed  upon  it, 
and  immediately  coyered  with  a  similar  piece  of  metal.  This  glass  is 
not  so  hard  as  Bastie*s,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  fly  into 
such  minute  fragments  when  disintegrated,  and  it  is  yastly  harder 
than  common  glass.  Still  better  results  are  obtained  by  placing  the 
glass  between  thin  metal  yessels  containing  heated  oil  or  eyen  water. 
From  this  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  to  the  process  is 
this,  that  the  glass  shall  be  yery  rapidly  cooled  for  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  and  that  the  cooling  shall  thenceforward  be  gradual.  If  we 
watch  the  process  in.  oil  placed  in  a  glass  yessel  we  shall  see  that 
although  rapid  conyection  currents  set  in,  and  cooler  masses  of  oil 
are  rapidly  brought  into  contact  with  the  glass,  yet  these  are  incom- 
parably less  rapid  and  far  more  regular  than  what  occur  when  water 
is  employed.  In  this  case,  the  water  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
glass  is  raised  into  steam,  absorbing  an  enormous  amount  of  heat» 
and  escapes  rapidly,  bringing  fresh  and  irregular  portions  of  oold 
water  into  contact,  when  the  same  again  occurs.  The  comparatiyely 
low  specific  heat  of  oil  is  also  probably  an  important  factor  in  the 
case. 
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It  woald  be  oat  of  place  here  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  proba- 
bilitj  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Bastie's  dUcoyerj,  and  I  will 
oonolade  bj  expressing  mj  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  place 
the  sabject  before  the  Conference  with  the  completeness  I  wish.  I 
most  also  express  my  regret  that  the  results  of  De  Lnynes'  investi- 
gation of  the  sabject  have  not  yet  been  made  pablic,  and  that  I  am 
ia  entire  ignorance  of  either  his  methods  of  research  or  the  resnlts 
he  has  gained. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said  that  pharmacists,  of  all  men,  were  interested 
in  this  sabject,  because  they  used  glass  vessels  so  largely.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  invention  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  hollow 
goods.  He  should  be  happy  to  have  some  specimens  and  to  experi- 
ment upon  them.  Great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Pocklington  for 
being  the  first  to  examine  the  glass  optically,  and  investigate  its 
structure.  It  was  carious  to  remark  that  instead  of  being  like 
Rapert*s  drops  it  was  exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Bbadt  said  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  a  little  while  ago 
of  talking  over  the  subject  with  a  director  of  a  public  company  that 
proposed  to  take  in  hand  the  manufacture  of  M.  de  la  Bastie*s  glass 
on  a  large  scale.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  company  had 
originally  taken  the  matter  up  on  the  ground  of  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  the  new  method  of  annealing.  Plate  glass  had  already  been 
experimented  upon,  and  it  was  found  to  be  quite  easy  to  apply  the 
toughening  process  to  it.  The  difficulty  began  after  that ;  when  the 
glass  was  toughened  it  was  impossible  to  cut  it  with  a  diamond  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  lapidary's  wheel  and 
diamond  dost  to  reduce  the  plate  to  the  required  size.  There  were 
many  mechanical  difficulties  still  to  be  overcome.  In  the  case  of 
hollow  vessels,  for  example,  the  question  had  still  to  be  solved  how 
to  present  both  sides  of  the  glass  (inside  and  out)  to  the  action  of  the 
oil  bath  simultaneously,  which  appeared  to  be  a  condition  essentia), 
to  suooess — a  tumbler,  for  instance,  could  be  managed,  but  a  decanter 
was  not  so  readily  treated.  He  described  the  extent  of  rough  usage 
the  toughened  glass  would  bear,  and  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  which  seemed  at  present  imposed  by  mechanical 
difficalties,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  largely  used  for 
pharmaceutical  appliances. 

Mr.  Mackat  qaite  agreed  with  all  that  had  beeu  said  by  Mr.  Brady 
in  connection  with  hardened  glass.  He  might,  however,  farther 
btate  that  while  the  surface  was  so  hard  that  no  diamond  could  cut 
the  surface,  he  had  seen  specimens  which  had  been  engraved  by  the 
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sand  blast.  Another  pecnliarity  wbioh  had  been  omitted  might  also 
be  referred  to,  namely,  that  the  process  seemed  to  destroy  its  power 
of  conducting  heat.  Thus,  a  good  thick  rod  of  the  prepared  glass 
might  be  made  red  hot  at  one  extremity,  and  remain  qnite  cool  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  redness.  He  had  also  seen  printing  types 
made  of'  this  glass,  which  promised  to  interfere  yery  mnoh  with  the 
nse  of  the  ordinary  metal  in  printing.  Indeed  it  was  almost  endless 
to  think  of  the  variety  of  nses  to  which  the  new  material  might  be 
put,  if  the  few  difficulties  still  in  the  way  were  overcome. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  there  was  also  a  difficulty  in  preserving  the  shape 
of  glass  vessels  while  transferring  them  from  the  fnrnace  to  the  oil) 
but  this  doubtless  would  be  eventually  overcome  by  mechanical 
means. 


The  last  paper  read  was  on — 

COMPOUND  COLOOYNTH  PILL  (COMMERCIAL). 
By  William  Laird. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  for  research  issued  by  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  I  find  the  following : — 

"The  Pills  of  Commerce:  Are  they  according  to  the  P.B.  ?  "  As 
a  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question  I  beg  to  contribute 
the  following  report  on  the  composition  of  some  samples  of  pi. 
colocynth.  co. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  low  price 
at  which  some  colocynth  pills  were  being  offisred  to  medical  men, 
namely,  one  shilling  per  gross,  and  the  question  arose.  Can  we  find 
out  the  explanation  of  this  business?  Never  having  seen  any 
account  of  the  analysis  of  colocynth  piUs,  I  could  not  put  into  prac- 
tice any  known  process  of  examination,  though  sure  that  the  pills  in 
question  could  not  be  properly  compounded.  I  therefore  devised  the 
following  method.  Taking  advantage  of  the  different  solubilities  of 
scammony  and  aloes  in  ether  and  proof  spirit,  I  took  a  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  official  pill  mass,  dried  and  ground  it,  packed  it  in  a 
Dobereiner's  percolator,  exhausted  first  with  ether,  then  with  proof 
pirit,  weighing  each  product  after  drying.  The  product  by  ether  I 
take  to  represent  approximately  the  scammony,  that  by  proof  spirit 
the  aloes  and  a  portion  of  colocynth,  the  insoluble  residue  the  colo- 
cynth and  inert  matters  natural  to  the  materials  used.  I  have  tabu- 
lated the  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  pilk  and  of  some  other 
samples  as  foIlowB : — 
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P.B.      . 

Soluble  in 
Sther. 

Bolnble  in 
Proof  Spirit. 

49-2 

InMlnb 

BMidll 

12- 

No.S     . 

12-6 

«a-8 

29- 

„  8     .        . 

13*5 

63-5 

27-6 

„  4     .        . 

126 

72-5 

16- 

.,  6     •        • 

19" 

81-6 

49-5 

„  6     . 

13- 

64  5 

16-6 

„7     .         . 

6-6 

690 

24-5 

.,8 

(yerylmd.) 

No.  5  contained  a  notable  qnantitj  of  calomel.  No.  8  was  so 
evidently  a  sophistication  I  did  not  examine  the  pills  as  I  did  the 
others.  They  consisted  mainly  of  gamboge,  Cape  aloes,  colocynth, 
and  starch.  The  latter  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  but  since  then 
have  fallen  in  with  a  low  priced  sample  of  colocynth  which  contains 
a  very  large  proportion  of  starch  of  sanse  kind  as  I  saw  in  these 
pills: 

The  others  had,  I  presume,  been  made,  of  course  most  unjustifi- 
ably, with  the  so-called  Aleppo  scammony. 


After  a  short  conversation,  the  Pbbsidekt  said  it  would  be  useless 
to  discuss  the  paper  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Laird,  as  there  were  no 
means  of  determining  whether  his  remarks  applied  to  compound 
extract  of  colocynth  or  to  compound  colocynth  pill. 

This  concluded  the  list  of  papers  to  be  read. 


CONCLUDING  BUSINESS. 

The  Pbssidint  said  they  had  now  to  determine  the  place  of 
meeting  for  1876,  and  to  elect  the  list  of  officers  for  the  year.  Bal-* 
lot  papers  containing  the  list  of  officers  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  distributed,  and  members  could  of  course  alter 
them  by  substitoting  other  names  if  they  wished.  The  paper  could 
be  filled  up  while  other  business  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Bostock  and  Mr.  Walter  Hills  were  appointed  scrutineers  to 
collect  the  ballot  papers,  retire,  and  report  the  result. 

Professor  Attfield  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Greig,  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  J.  M.  Fairlie,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Glasgow  Chemists  and 
Druggists'  Association,  inviting  the  Conference  to  meet  at  Glasgow 
next  year.  Professor  Attfield  said  if  the  Conference  had  no  other 
inducement  than  this  courteous  invitation,  they  would  feel  bound  , 
to  give  the  communication  the  very  utmost  consideration,  and  accept  ^ 
if  possible.    But  the  British  Association  would  meet  at  Glasgow 
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next  year,  and  that  fact  gave  additional  value  to  tbe  inyitation. 
He  ^as  certain  the  Conference  wonid  experience  a  cordial  welcome 
similar  to  that  which  it  had  experienced  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere; 
and  he  woald  move : — 

''That  the  courteous  inyitation  of  the  Glasgow  Chemists  and 
Druggists*  Association  be  accepted,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  1876  be  held  on  the  days  immediately  preceding  that  of 
the  meeting  pf  the  British  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of 
Science." 

Mr.  Cabteiohs  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  was  sure  the 
Conference  would  receive  such  a  welcome  as  it  had  already  received 
at  Dundee  and  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  eee 
present  on  that  occasion  so  large  a  number  of  gentlemen  from 
Edinburgh ;  it  was  an  indication  that  the  brethren  in  Scotland 
would  receive  the  Conference  most  cordially. 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 
.  Mr.  Mackat  said  he  had  been  asked  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  local  committee  of  Bristol,  and  he  felt  it  both  a  privilege  and 
an  honour  to  have  been  requested  so  to  do.  Not  long  ago  great 
interest  had  been  excited  throughout  the  country  by  the  picture 
now  knbwn  as  the  "  Koll  Call  in  the  Crimea."  Nations,  eocietiee, 
and  individuals  have,  however,  their  roll  call  too,  and  we  find  from 
the  roll  call  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  that  this  wu 
its  twelfth  meeting.  Looking  to  the  past  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
future,  he  felt  quito  confident  thafc  as  time  moved  on  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  Association  was  looked  at,  the  year  1875  would  be  pro- 
minent in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  So  far  as  the  meeiangs 
had  gone  they  had  been  a  great  success.  He  felt  therefore,  as  he 
was  certain  the  other  members  felt,  great  indebtedness  to  the  local 
committee  who  had  received  the  Conference  so  well.  As  time 
pressed  be  would  content  himself  by  moving : — 

"  That  the  mo^t  cordial  thanks  of  the  non-resident  members  of 
the  Conference  be  given  to  the  Bristol  members  of  the  Conference 
generally,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Boome,  Mr.  Scbacht,  Mr.  Stoddart, 
Mr.  Pitman,  and  other  members  of  the  local  committee,  for  their 
untiring  and  most  successful  efforts  in  organizing  the  present 
meeting ;  and  for  the  kind  and  thoughtful  way  in  which  all  arrange- 
ments have  been  made." 

Mr.  Atkins  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  his  doing  so  wu 
no  matter  of  form.  He  regretted  that  his  duties  as  Mayor  of  Salis- 
bury had  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  presidential  address ;  and 
he  expressed  a  hope  that   ebme  members    of  the  Conferenoe,  as 
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mezabers  of  the  British  Association,  woald  jc  in  the  excursion  to 
Salisbury  and  Stonehenge,  where  he  would  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  Conference  had  been  a  thorough  success,  the  papers 
and  discussions  had  been  most  practical,  and  they  would  be  highly 
appreciated  by  a  large  constituency  outside. 

Professor  Attfield  said  he  should  like  to  support  the  resolution 
before  the  meeting,  as  the  officer  of  the  Conference  who  had  corres- 
ponded most  with  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  resolution  and  with 
the  local  committee.  In  his  opinion  the  Conference  had  been  much 
benefited  by  its  yisit  to  Bristol.  He  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
had  been  so  benefited,  because  he  knew  well  the  great  interest  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  which  had 
always  been  taken  by  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  Schacht ;  and  he  had 
heard  of  the  power  of  organization  of  Mr.  Pitman,  though  he  had 
no  idea  he  possessed  it  to  the  extent  which  had  been  so  apparent  to 
all  presentw  Again,  he  was  not  surprised,  because  he  knew  how 
well  the  local  association  and  committee  had  been  supported  by  Mr. 
Boome  and  Mr.  Townsend.  In  recognizing  the  efiforts  of  those 
gentlemen  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Conference — efforts 
wbich  had  been  most  successful — their  extreme  thoughtfnlness  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  the  Volunteer  Club  next  door,  and  the  liber- 
ality exercised  there  and  elsewhere  should  be  remembered ;  together 
with  the  great  convenience  of  the  room  in  which  the  Conference 
had  assembled.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  Conference  had  seldom 
met  in  a  room  better  fitted  for  the  purpose.  He  cordially  sup- 
ported the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bbnqek  said  he  would  ask  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  personal  thanks  to  the  local  committee,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Pitman,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  the  Conference  had  been  treated. 
He  hoped  the  local  committee  would  have  some  satisfaction  in 
remembering  what  a  successful  meeting  had  been  held  in  Bristol. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Boorne  responded  for  the  local  committee,  and  said  they  were 
amply  repaid  for  their  efforts  by  the  success  of  the  Conference.  If 
the  members  had  gained  anything  by  coming  to  Bristol,  the  local 
Pharmaceutical  Association  had  gained  much  by  the  visit.  It  would 
encourage  them  greatly  for  the  future,  and  stimulate  them,  he 
hoped,  to  future  efforts  in  scientific  research. 

The  Bomtineers  now  reported  that  they  had  examined  forty-nine 
papers,  and  forty-eight  were  identieal.  One  member  had  proposed 
Mr.  Schacht  as  president  for  next  year.  With  that  exception  the 
following  list  of  ofiicers  was  elected  nnanimously : — 
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Elbotion  ov  Ofhobrs. 

President 
Professor  Bedwood,  London. 

Vice-Presidents. 
T.  H.  Hills,  F.C.S.,  London. 

B.  Betnolds,  F.G.S.,  Leeds. 

E.  C.  0.  Stanfobd,  P.C.S.,  Glasgow^. 
D.  Fbazee,  Glasgow. 

Treasurer, 
G.  P.  SCHACHT,  P.C.S.,  Clifton. 

Oeneral  Seoretariesr. 
Professor  AirraLiy,  F.C.S.,  London. 
F.  Baden  Bbitgbb,  F.C.S.,  Mftncbester. 

LoecU  Secretary, 
A.  KiNinNHOKT,  Glasgow. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee, 

M.  Gabteighi,  F.C.S.,  London. 

C.  Ekin,  F.C.S.,  Bath. 

J.  B.  Young,  Edinburgh. 

G.  BoosNB,  Bristol. 

J.  WiLLUMS,  F.G.S.,  London. 

W.  A.  TiLDEN,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Clifton. 

G.  Umnby,  F.C.S.,  London. 

T.  Datison,  Glasgow. 

J.  M.  Faiblie,  Glasgow. 

Auditors, 
J.  PfTMAN,  Bristol. 
J.  Macmillan,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  moyed  with  great  pleasure — 
"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Volunteer  Club  for  their  kindness  in  placing  their  rooms  at 
the  service  of  the  members.'-' 

Mr.  BouRDAS  seoonded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  assented 
to,  and  Mr.  Schaoht  asked  that  he  might  be  authorised  to  convey  it 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Club  who  had  immediately  assented  to  his 
request  to  place  the  club  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference. 
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Mr.  Bbadt  moved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  offered  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Museum  and  Library  for  the  use  of  their  room  for  the 
meeting," 

Mr.  Shaw  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Hills,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  said  it  was  his  privilege  to 
propose  the  next  resolution,  which  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  the  ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  and  conducted  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ekin  said  he  seconded  the  motion  with  great  pleasure, 
obserying  that  they  knew  before  that  Mr.  Groves  was  a  pattern 
pharmacist,  and  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  as  well  a  pattern  presi- 
dent, by  his  addresses  from  the  chair,  his  conduct  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  aptitude  with  which  he  had  directed  their  attention  to 
points  raised  for  discussion  by  the  papers  that  had  been  read. 

Mr.  Stoddabt  supported  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Oboves  in  responding  said  he  was  pleased  the  meeting  had 
come  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  If  he  might  judge  from  the 
plaudits  and  from  what  had  been  said,  the  Conference  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  but  for  that  very  little 
was  due  to  him.  He  had  endeavoured  to  do  his  best,  and  if  the 
members  were  satisfied  he  was  pleased.  If  he  could  persuade  him- 
self that  he  had  been  of  any  znatenal  benefit,  he  should  be  indeed 
proud.  He  had  not  been  the  motive  power,  but  owed  everything  to 
the  active  secretary  on  his  right  (Professor  Attfield)  and  to  Mr. 
Benger.  They  had  really  organized  everything,  and  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  work  had  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Professor 
Attfield.  The  little  he  himself  had  done,  he  had  done  eon  amore. 
He  was  pleased  the  meeting  had  been  a  success,  and  tiiat  he  had  in 
any  way  contributed  to  that  success. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  there  remained  at  least  one  duty  which  seemed  to 
liave  been  forgotten.  He  should  not  like  the  Conference  to  separate 
without  saying  how  much  it  owed  to  its  secretaries,  Professor  Att- 
field and  Mr.  Benger,  and  especially,  partly  owing  to  his  position  in 
London,  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
to  Professor  Attfield.  He  was  sure  the  Conference  would  not  like 
to  break  up  without  expressing  in  the  most  outspoken  way  its  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  secretaries,  particularly  to  Professor  Attfield,  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered  for  so  many  years. 
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Mr.  Stoddart  heartily  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
Professor  Attfield  briefly  acknowledged  the  warm  and  cordial 
recognition  of  his  services. 
Mr.  Benobr  also  responded,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Friday,  August  27ih, 

Friday,  was  occapied  with  an  excnrsion,  thonghifolly  and 
liberally  arranged  by  the  Local  Committee.  A  special  train  oon- 
yeyed  the  company  (abont  120  in  all,  including  about  a  dosen 
ladies)  first  to  Wells.  Abont  two  hours  were  occupied  in  this 
ancient '  city,  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  grounds  mouopolinng 
most  of  the  attention.  The  train  then  proceeded  to  Cheddar,  and 
after  a  light  luncheon  at  the  station,  walks  were  taken  through  the 
grand  rock  scenery  which  has  conspired  with  the  local  cheese 
production  to  make  the  little  village  famous.  The  wonderful 
stalactite  cavern  was  visited  in  groups.  Returaing  to  the  station,  a 
handsome  dinner  awaited  the  tourists,  spread  in  a  lai^  building 
near  by.  Speeches  followed  the  dinner,  and  at  9  p.m.  preoiselj  the 
special  train  conveyed  the  whole  party  back  to  Bristol. 

At  the  dinner : — 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Boorne,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  of  the  Pharmaoentioal 
Conference,  and  was  faced  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  vioe-ohair. 

After  pr  ^posing  in  loyal  terms  "  The  Queen  "  and  "  The  Royal 
Family,'*  toasts  which  commanded  the  usual  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  BooRNE  gave  "  The  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference."  Some 
people,  he  said,  might  ask  the  use  of  such  an  association,  but  no  one 
would  question  its  value  who  had  ever  attended  one  of  its  meetings. 
It  provided  a  great  intellectual,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  social, 
benefit  to  pharmacists.  It  brought  us  in  contact  with  men  whoee 
names  were  widely  known  and  revered.  It  had  brought  down  to 
Bristol,  for  instance,  the  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  representative  men  from  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  He  called  upon  the  company  to  drink  heartily  the 
toast  of  "Prosperity  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference," 
and  he  coupled  with  it  the  names  of  its  honoured  President,  Mr. 
Oroves,  whose  address,  given  two  or  three  days  ago,  had  been  not 
often  equalled,  and  of  its  indefatigable  Secretary,  Professor  Attfield. 

Mr,  T.  B.  Groves,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  said  he  had 
only  quite  recently  learned  that  his  presidential  duties  still  clung  to 
him.     He  was,  however,  most  proud  to  respond  to  this  toast  onoe 
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again  before  he  shuffled  off  this  mortal,  or  rather  immortal,  coil. 
He  was  literally  the  slave  of  the  Conference.  What  he  could  do  for 
it  he  had  done,  and  he  hoped  jet  to  be  able  to  do  more.  If,  as  Mr. 
Boome  was  pleased  to  say,  the  meetings  had  passed  off  well  under 
his  presidency,  he  was  extremely  proud  as  far  as  his  share  went. 
After  commenting  briefly  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
meetings,  Mr.  Groves  concluded  by  heartily  thanking  the  officers 
and  members  generally  for  their  kind  support  during  his  presi- 
dency. 

There  were  calls  for  Professor  Attfiibld,  who  in  response  said  it 
was  difficult  to  speak  fittingly  year  after  year  to  this  toast,  **  Pros- 
X)erity  to  the  Conference."  There  were,  however,  on  this  occasion 
some  special  reasons  for  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  Conference. 
He  could,  foi^  instance,  congratulate  those  present  on  the  fact  that 
they  had  amongst  them  in  that  party  representatives  of  all  their 
past  presidents.  They  had  the  son  of  their  first  president,  the 
honoured  and  revered  Henry  Deane  ;  they  had  the  two  colleagues 
of  Professor  Bentley ;  they  had  those  who  so  admirably  represented 
Mr.  Stoddart,  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stoddart  he  (the  speaker)  would 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Conference  was, 
not  the  discovery,  but  the  rediscovery  of  that  gentleman.  There 
had  also  been  present  with  them  that  day  the  brother  of  the  great 
pharmacologist,  Daniel  Hanbury  ;  and  besides  these  there  were 
sitting  amongst  them  Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Qroves,  and  the  President 
elect,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected.  Professor  Redwood. 
Other  reasons  for  congratulation  were  found  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  they  had  added  to  their  roll  of  membership  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  science.  Without  any  request  from  him, 
Professors  Odling  and  Frankland  and  many  others  had  joined  the 
Conference.  A  great  compliment,  too,  had  been  paid  to  the  Con- 
ference by  the  President  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association.  Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt,  in  his  opening  address,  had 
urged  that  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  and 
indeed  all  such  societies,  should  issue  lists  of  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion, as  was  done  by  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  In 
the  representative  character  of  the  present  gathering,  and  in  the 
recent  wide  recognition  of  the  Conference  by  prominent  men  of 
science,  there  were  fresh  evidences  of  that  past  "prosperity  "  which 
the  Chairman  had  asked  them  to  recognize,  and  fresh  guarantees  of 
that  future  "  prosperity "  they  had  been  asked  to  promote.  For 
himself,  he  (Professor  Attfield)  thanked  them  for  their  many  tokens 
dif  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  aiding  to  found  and  his  continued 
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labours  in  organizing  and  doToloping  the  British  Phannaoeniioal 
Conference. 

Mr.  C.  Eein  said  that  when  a  member  visits  one  of  these  phanna- 
centical  conferences  for  the  first  time  he  cannot  fail  soon  to  beoome 
sensible  of  the  subtle  and  benign  influences  which  pervade  it.  At 
first  he  is  a  little  puzzled  to'  account  for  the  origin  of  such  influences, 
but  it  becomes  clearer  to  him  when  he  hears  a  certain  gentleman 
rise  and  make  a  more  than  osuallj  weighty  remark.  He  asks  his 
neighbour  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  and  learns  that  it  is  l£r. 
Hills.  Mr.  Ekin  had  now  to  propose  the  health  of  that  gentleman  as 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  he  was  sure  that  they 
could  have  no  better  representative  of  the  kindly  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  bodies. 

Mr.  Hills  said  he  could  reply  in  a  double  capacity.  He  had  the 
honour  to  hold  the  position  of  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  was  also  a  Vice-President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference.  He  should  never  be  president  of  the  latter  body,  but  he 
was  not  second  to  any  one  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Conference.  At  the  same  time  he  should  not  forget  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  Conference  was  the  offspring  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  as  such  he  had  always  regarded  it. 
Mr.  Hills  remarked  on  the  highly  successful  manner  in  which 
everything  had  been  managed  by  the  Bristol  pbarmacists,  and  he 
thanked  them  most  heartily. 

Mr.  TowNSBND  proposed  "  The  North  British  Branch  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,'*  coupled  with  the  health  of  Mr.  Mackay.  He 
often  spent  his  holidays  in  Scotland,  and  wondered  how  people 
could  ever  get  ill  there,  and  thus  need  any  pharmacists  at  all.  He 
could  understand  their  being  ill  in  Bristol  or  in  London.  He  sup- 
posed the  North  British  chemists  existed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Mackat  said  the  natural  modesty  peculiar  to  his  nation  was 
more  than  usually  tried  on  this  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  so 
much  grace  and  beauty  and  by  gentlemen  of  such  eminence  in 
science  and  literature.  He  had  heard  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  told  them  something  of  the  inoiganic 
chemistry  of  the  hills  and  rocks  around  Bristol,  in  which  he  had 
discovered  some  traces  of  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Mackay  was 
reminded  of  the  attempt  made  some  100  years  ago  by  a  par^  of 
Dutch  speculators  to  cart  away  from  Edinburgh  the  noble  Galton 
Hill.  Chemistry  was  in  its  infancy  then,  but  notwithstanding 
the  wise  men  who  governed   Edinburgh  at  that  time  concluded 
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that  Calton  Hill  contained  some  gold,  and  it  was  dae  to  that  belief 
that  it  was  retained  in  the  city.  Now  to  tnm  to  organic  chemistrj. 
Of  all  the  chemical  organization  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  he 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  inich  organizations  as  that  which  Bristol 
had  shown  them.  He  might  mention  particalarlj  Mr.  Boome,  Mr. 
Schacht^  and  especially  and  emphatically  Mr.  Pitman.  In  the  name 
of  the  Scotch  deputation  and  for  himself  he  begged  to  thank  those 
gentlemen  for  their  labours  with  more  sincerity  and  with  more 
cordiality  than  words  could  convey. 

Mr.  Cartbiohb  had  to  propose  *'  Success  to  Provincial  Pharma- 
ceutical Associations."  Such  a  toast,  he  thought,  was  particularly 
appropriate  in  a  city  like  Bristol,  where  were  men  fully  qualified  as 
scientific  chemists,  geologfists,  and  biologists,  yet  actually  practising 
the  profession  of  phannacy.  Bristol  had  done  enough  to  make 
other  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  which  had  not  a  pharmaceutical 
association  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  toast  was  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Shaw  gave  brief  notes  of  his  experience  in  connection  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Associations  of  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool.  In 
respect  to  the  latter  society,  Mr.  Shaw  said  it  was  established  in 
1848,  and  was  yet  in  existence.  They  had  lost  some  of  their  able 
men,  however,  such  as  Edwards,  Evans,  Mercer,  and  others.  Their 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  the  young  men  to  come  and  take  advan- 
tage of  what  was  provided.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  should 
apply  to  Bristol  to  know  how  they  managed  to  carry  on  their 
classes,  but  his  reply  had  been  that  Bristol  had  such  men  as  Schacbt 
and  Stoddart. 

Mr.  YouNQ  (Edinburgh)  proposed  **  Science  and  Literature,"  and 
having  alluded  to  the  advantages  derived  from  science  generally, 
he  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Brady. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  he  was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  blunder.  He  had 
been  wondering  what  was  his  connection  with  literature,  but  his 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  Hills,  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  traced  to 
the  publication  of  *'  Tate  and  Brady's  Hymns."  If  that  were  so,  be 
ventured  to  think  that  the  proper  person  to  reply  to  the  toast  would 
have  been  the  senior  partner  in  the  concern,  who  sat  at  the  top  of 
the  table  (Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh). 

Mr.  ScHACHT  proposed  "  The  Health  of  Professor  Redwood,  the 
President  Elect.'*  He  had  had  the  great  lack  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  students  of  the  Professor's,  and  ever  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  his  friend. 

Professor  Bbdwood  was  very  pleased  to  take  this  earliest  oppor- 
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tnnity  of  thanking  the  members  of  the  Brifcifih  Pharmaoeniical  Con- 
f  erenoe  lor  the  high  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him.  He  re- 
garded the  distinction  as  a  very  high  one,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
had  been  conferred  was  something  more  than  kindness.  Although 
wholly  nnworthy,  he  conld  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  post.  He  had 
come  among  them  this  year  as  an  apprentice.  He  had  associated 
with  members  at  Bristol  more  than  he  had  done  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  propose  **Tfae 
Health  of  the  Local  Committee,"  naming  especially  Messrs.  Boome, 
Townsend,  Schacht,  and  Pitman. 

This  toast  was  received  with  tamultnoas  applause,  and  loud  calls 
were  made  for  Mr.  Pitman.  That  gentleman  said  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  take  his  part  in  the  qnartette,  but  he  had  not 
expected  to  be  called  for  in  that  manner.  He  was,  however,  happy 
if  he  had  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  promoting  the  pleasure 
of  the  visitors.  Certainly  he  had  been  repaid  a  thousand-fold  by 
the  friendships  he  had  formed,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  if  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  was  an  annual 
affair  for  Bristol. 

Mr.  Tait  (Edinburgh)  proposed  "The  Ladies/'  to  which  Mr. 
Walter  Hills  responded. 
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THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE 

IS  GALLED  TO 

MESSRS.SAN6ER&  SONS' 

O^TALOatJE 

PATENT    MEDICINES, 

PERFUMERY, 
grxtggists'  Suntrrus,  %aimQt$,  tit. 

(Published  at  Midsummer  Annually), 
Whioh  will  be  found  most  complete.    May  be  had  Gratis  on  application  at 

150  &  252,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

ProTincial  Chemists,  hy  request,  can  have  it  posted  to  them  annually,  free, 
on  forwarding  their  business  card. 


1000  HANDBILLS, 

W^ith  NAMK  and  ADDRKSS, 

Will  be  printed  for  any  Chemist  who 
gives  an  Order  for 

£1    WORTH    OF 

BENZINE  COLLAS, 

At  the  following  prices,  viz.  :— 
6d.  SI«e     .  4*.  per  doz., subject  to  Diacount. 
l«.  also     .  at.       do.  do. 

Is.6d.8izel3s.6d.  do.  do. 


Bpeeial  Qvotatlcns   to  Shippers  and  large 

Buyers  on  applieatkm  at  252  or  160, 

Oxford  Street, 


1000  HANDBILLS, with  NAME, 
Two  Tin  Showcardfl, 

Supplied  with  all  Orders  for  One  Dozen  (13) 
Boxes  of 

Eeanlej's  Widow  Welch's  Fills, 

/f/  WHITE  WRAPPERS. 

Price  27s.  per  Dozen,  subject  to  10  per  cent. 

for  Cnuh. 

Special  Quotations  tb  Shippers  and  for  large 

Quantities. 

ORNERAL  AGENTS— 

J.  SANGEB  &  SONS, 

253  and  160,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


Owing  to  the  larjre  Incresse  in  our  Trade  we  have  secnird  and  fitted  up  lanfe  Premises, 
nituated  at  262,  Oxford  Htreet,  opposite  Portman  Street,  which,  in  ooojunctlon  with  ourother 
Premise*,  ISO,  Oxford  Street,  will  enable  us  to  execute  Orden  and  ComiuUxlons  with  greater 
punctuality  than  hitherto.  We  are  abo  prepan'd  to  undertake  the  comlnct  of  either  the 
Manufacture  or  Sale  of  any  Proprietary  Medicine,  by  Commlaiion  or  otherwise,  having 
Pntting>up  Uooros,  with  competent  fupervlsion,  and  storage  rooms  specially  lidaptod  for  the 
eondact  of  large  or  small  Proprietaries.  We  can  refer  to  several  for  whom  we  are  already 
acting  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  these  undertakings. 

JOHN    SANGER    <&    SONS, 

150    AND  252,    OXFORD  STREET,    LONDON,    W. 
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BERNAYS'  NOTES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth  Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  8«.  6(2. 

BLOXAM'S  CHEMISTRY :  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC. 

Third  Edition,  with  295  EngraTiogs,  8to,  16«. 

BLOXAM'S  LABORATORY  TEACHING. 
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BOWMAN^S  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
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CLOWES'  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  QUALITATIVE 
INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.    With  46  EngraTings.  poflt  8ro,  7«.  6<<. 

FOW^NES'  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Elerenth  Edition,  with  168  EngraYings  and  Coloured  Plate  of  Speetra,  erown 
8vo,  15». 

FRANKLAND'S  HOW  TO  TEACH  CHEMISTRY. 

With  47  Engrayings,  orown  6?o,  S«.  6dL 

FRESENIUS'  ANALYSIS. 

QuANTiTATivB.     Seventh  Edition,  with  EngrsvingB,  8to.    In  the  pr€i$» 
QuALiTATXTB.    Ninth  Edition,  .with  47  Engrayinga,  8?o,  12«.  6d. 

GALLOWAY'S  FIRST  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Fonrth  Edition,  with  EngravingB,  fcap.  8to,  6i.  6<i. 

KET,  Containing  Answers  to  the  Exercises  in  abore  work.    Feap.  8to«  Si.  (mI. 

GALLOWAY'S  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  EngraTings,  post  8ro,  Ss,  6cf. 

LESCHER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 
Fourth  Edition,  royal  Svo,  7«.  6d. 

MAYNE'S  MEDICAL  VOCABULARY. 
Fonrth  Edition,  12bo.     lOi. 

PEREIRA'S  SELECTA  K  PRJESCRIPTIS. 

Sixteenth  Edition,  24mo,  5f« 

PROCTOR'S  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

With  48  Engravings,  and  83  fao  nmile  Presoriptions,  8to,  12ff. 

ROYLE'S  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  Engravings,  crown  8to. 

SMITH'S  PHARMACEUTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  EXAMINATIONS.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8to,  6«.  6d. 

STEOGALL'S  FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUG- 
GISTS PREPARING  FOB  EXAMINATION  AT  THE  PHAfiMAClU- 
TIOAL  SOCIETY.    Third  Edition,  ISmo,  St.  6d. 

THOROWGOOD'S  STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  MATERIA 
MEDICA.    With  Engrannga.     Feap.  8to,  «».  6d. 

VALENTIN'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   With  Engravings,  8to.    New  Edition  in  the  Press. 

VALENTIN'S  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
Third  Edition.    With  19  Eogzavinga,  avo,  7f.  6d. 


J.  &  A.  CHUBCHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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BOURNE    &    TAYLOR 

Smelling  Bottle  Mannfactnrers,  and  General 

Druggists'  Sondrymen, 

35,  CASTLE  STREET,  HOLBORN. 

BOURNE  &  TAYLOR'S  RESPIRATORS. 


Noi.    1      3      8      4      £      6      7      14      16      31      92 
perdoz.    8/    12|  18/  31/  28/  80/  48/    48/     80/    86/    42/ 

Threefold         No.  8,  86/  No.  9,  48/ 

Afirlal    ...    No   10,  80/    No.  11,  42/  No,  12,  86/  No  IS,  48/ 

Ladles'  Miniature     No.  17, 80/  No.  18,  42/ 

Manifold No.  19,72/ No.  20,  72/ 

Cotton  Wool    No.  28,  86/  No.  24,  60/  No.  S5, 86/ 


Bourne  &  Taylor's  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus. 


BOURNE 


Silver-plated,  on  Marble  Slab,  2&a. 

Ditto,  with  Glaw  Shade  and 
Stand,  339. 

Brass  Machines  in  Mahogany 
Boxes,  wiih  Look  and  Key, 
80a.  and  38s. 

Brass  Machines,  with  Drawer 
oontainiuK  four  Conductors, 
S8s.  and  42s. 

Conductors  for  applying  the  Cur- 
rent to  the  Kar,  Face,  Teeth, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  per 
set  of  four  in  Mahogany  Box, 


INSECT    POWDER. 


Effectually  destroys  bugs,  fleas,  moths,  black- 
beetles,  and  all  offensiTe  and  destruotiye  insects 
which  infest  human  beings,  animals,  birds, 
plants,  woollens,  or  furs,  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  injury  from  its  application.  Sold  in 
bottles  at  6d.  and  1/-  each  ;  4/-  and  8/.  per  do*. ; 
and  in  castors,  with  perforated  top,  4/-  per  doz. 

Also  in  TIN  APPARATUS,  with  Piston  for 
propelling  the  powder  into  crevices  in  walls, 
bedsteads,  and  other  haunts  of  insects.  Price, 
with  Powder,  8/  per  doz. 


Bourne  &  Taylors 

SP&A7  mmn 

FOR  THE  THROAT, 

Also  for  diffusing  the 
Vapour  of  Disinfectants  in 
the  Sick  Room;  for  per- 
fuming Apartments,  &o. 

Frioe  27b.  per  Dozen. 


BOXTBNE  &  TAYLOB,  85,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
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STUDENTS'    CLASS-BOOKS. 


OSIFFITH'S    ELEMENTABT   TEXT-BOOK    OF   THE 

MIOBOSOOPB.    li.M. 
"  A  oftpiUl  book,  short,  olear  in  style,  Mid  logioal  in  an!«i((ement." — Medical  Timet. 

KTHEB  JONES'S  GENERAL  OUTLINE  of  the  OBOANI- 

ZATION  of  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.    Fonrth  Edition.     £1  11<.  M. 
"  Professor  Jones's  volume  is  actually  the  only  work  in  our  language  to  which 
we  can  refer  the  student  as  to  a  storefaonse  of  sound  zoological  and  anatomical 
details  systematically  arranged."--^nna2«  of  Natural  Hutory. 

FEANELANiyS    LECTURE    NOTES    for   CHEMICAL 

STUDENTS.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  I.  (Inorganic),  48.  Vol.  II.  (Organic).  Bi. 
"These  *  Notes*  will,  we  helicYe,  be  found  Tery  useful  for  students,  containing 
as  they  do  exactly  what  is  wanted,  without  being  oTerloaded  with  any  superfluouB 
matter,  and  what  is  of  no  less  importance  in  a  constantly  expanding  science  like 
obemistryy  bringing  up  the  information  to  the  latest  date  and  in  accordance  vith 
the  most  advanced  views  of  English  and  continental  chemists.*' — EducaUonal  Tiimi. 

HENPRET'S  ELEMENTARY   COURSE   of  BOTANY: 

STBUOTURAL,     PHYSIOLOGICAL,     and    SYSTEMATIC.      Edited   by 
Maxwell  T.  Mabtebs,  M.D.,  F.B.S.    Illustrated  by  Five  Hundred  Wood- 
cuts.    128.  6d. 
**  We  have  in  this  new  edition  of  Henfrey  a  complete  text-book  of  Botany  in  its 

various  departments  brought  up  to  the  level  of  our  present  knowledge.** — Floritt 

and  PomolgUt. 

GUTHRIE'S  ELEMENTS  of  HEAT  and  of  NON-IE- 

TALLIC  CHEMISTBY.     78, 

BABINGTON'S  MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BOTANY.    Sixth 

Edition.    10*.  6d. 
**  Mr.  Babington's  Manual  is  the  best  guide  to  the  student  of  practical  Botany  io 
this  country.** — Annals  of  Natural  History. 

ANSTED'S    ELEMENTARY    COURSE    of    GEOLOOT, 

MINEBALOGY,  and  PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHY.    Second  Edition.    12<. 
«  The  volume  is  altogether  most  complete,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  found  of  tbe 
highest  value,  whether  for  itudy  or  reference.** — Weatminster  Review. 

GREVILLE  WILLIOIS'S  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL 

MANIPULATION.     16». 
'*  Written  in  a  terse  and  intelligible  manner ;  and  the  descriptionB  even  of  com- 
plicated apparatus  and  operations  are  for  the  most  part  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehensible ;  consequently  the  student  will  especially  find  this  handbook  an 
invaluable  companion.'* — Philosophical  Magazine. 

CHURCH'S  LABORATORY  GUIDE  for  STUDENTS  of 

AGBICULTUBAL  CHEMISTBY.    Third  Edition.     6«.  6d. 
"  This  book  will  be  invaluable  to  agricultural  students,  besides  being  useful  to 
those  requiring  special  mformation  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats." — Nature. 

8w>,  doth,  mth  48  Nmoly-envraind  Platu  and  812  WoodovU,  SA  12c.  6d. 

THE  MICROGRAPHIC  DICTIONARY:  A  Guide  to  the 

Examination  and  Investigation  of  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  Microacopic 
Objects.  By  J.  W.  Gbiffith,  M.D.,  etc.,  and  Professor  Hentbst.  Third 
Edition.  Edited  by  Dr.  GionriTH,  and  Professor  Mabtin  Duncan,  H.& 
Lond.,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Bbbsblet,  M.A. ,  and  Professor 
T.  BuPBBT  Jones,  F.B.S. 


JOHN  VAN  YOOBST,  1,  PATEBNOBTEB  BOW. 
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Mr.    H.    J.    STUMP 

(0  yean  PopU  and  Assistant  to  Mr.  Fredk.  GrayX 

Not  am  Bxkibitob  or  amy  Bxhxbrxov. 
Constructor    to    Lord    Hardlnge. 


With  Elbow-Joint 
and  Upper  Ann- 


ARTIFICIAL   LEGS,   HANDS, 
AND  NOSES. 

UMBS  EE-ADJUSTED, 

SPRING  &  OTHER  CRUTCHES. 

Burgeons  Bappliod  with  diagrams  for  Self -Measure- 
xnent  when  the  Patient  cannot  come  to  London. 


53,  Bolionr  M  Onai  PnUand  M  W. 

(Facing  Portland  Road  Station,  MetropoUtan 
Bailway.) 


Established    February,    1868. 


:| 

•a '3 


Amputation  aboYO  Blbow. 
With  Elbow  Joint. 
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m.  BAKE  MEADOWS  ON  SKIN  DISEASE. 


Seventh  Editiorit  price  Half  a  Crown, 

ERUPTIONS:  THEIR  REAL  NATURE  AND  RATIONAL  TREATMENT. 
Remarks  on  the  Abuse  of  Arsenic  and  other  reputed  Speoifios. 


AUOj  just  pt^lUhedf  post  free,  82  stamps. 

AFPEOTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS    AND   OF  THE  SKIN. 
Clinical  ObseryationB,  Gases,  and  Oommentaries. 


LOVDOH :  0.  HILL,  164,  Westminster  Bridge  Road." 
In  Bvo,  price  ISs. 

PHAHMACOGBAPHIA. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DRUGS  OF  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN  MET 
WITH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  F.  A.  FLUCEIGEB,  PhiL  Br.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Strasboxg ;  tad 
DAVIEL  HANBUBT,  F.B.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Chemical  Sodetisi 


MAOMILLAN  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Just  Published,  Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDIOA  AND  THE- 

RAPEUTIOB ;  embracing  all  the  Medicines  of  the  British  Pharmaoop<EiA. 
By  Alexardxb  Milks,  M.D.  Edited,  revised,  and  re-arranged  by  Wiujih 
Csiia,  M.D. 


By  the  same  Author,  price  Is.  6d. 

POSOLOQICAL  TABLES  :  being  a  Tabular  Arrangement 
of  all  the  Medicines  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  Dose, 
Action,  and  Form  of  Administration ;  containing  also  Appendix  on  Poisons. 

Edinbubob  :  E.  ft  S.  LIVINGSTONE.    London :  8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO. 

COMMENTARY 

ON  TBE 

BRITISH    PHABMACOPCEIA. 

Bx  WALTER  GEORGE  SMITH,  M.D. 

Fellow  and  Oensor  King  and  Qaeen^s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Examiner 
in  Materia  Medica,  Q.U.I.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital 
Croim  Qvo.    12s.  6(1. 


London : 
SMITH,  ELDER  St  Co.,  15,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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STUDENTS"  CLASS-BOOK. 


ATTFIELO'S  CHEMISTRY, 


ffMlSVO. 

SDimur       n  I     I  I   IklaV    W   UlliBlfllW  I  II  ■  ^       TMPscm. 

Oeneraly  Medical,  ft  PluurmaceiLticaL 


Ghmat  Britain.— T^  Chemical  N«w9.~»**Fot  all  the  nameroiM  oIsm  of  gtudento  who  an 
mpmrlng  for  the  medical  or  for  the  phanDaoeatical  piofeMlon,  we  know  of  no  work  in  the 
language  which  can  he  compared  with  the  one  before  us  (Nov.,  1876). 

JiedieaX  Time$  and  Ckaette—**  Dr.  Attfleld's  work  ii  $ui  gmtria,  and  oombtnee  many 
properties  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  a  good  work  for  beginning  the  study  of  theoreti- 
cal chemistry.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  pracUcal  chemistry ;  a  valuable  guide  to  practical 
medical  chemistry,  and  an  admirable  companion  to  the  British  Pharmaoopoela.  It  is  rare 
to  find  so  many  qualities  combined,  and  quite  curious  to  note  how  much  raluable  infbrma- 
tlon  finds  a  mutual  interdependence." 

Ameiioa.— 7%e  American  Journal  of  the  Mtdfeal  SeUneee,^'*  Dr.  Attfleld's  work  will  prove 
a  useful  assistant,  not  only  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  subjeot  la  its  practical  bearings, 
but  also  to  the  geoenl  student  of  chemistry,  to  the  i^thecaiy,  and  to  the  physician/' 

Canada.— C^moda  Medical  Journal.-^**  It  In  every  way  fulfils  the  intention'  of  ^he  author. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  It  as  a  most  complete  manual  of  chemlstiy,  alike  useful  to  the 
physiclaa  and  pharmacist'' 

France.— i^oniteur  Bcientiflque,—**  Nous  poovons  dire  qu'll  est  indispensable  aux  chimlstes 
par  la  varl6t^  des  mati^res  qu'll  renferme  et  par  le  choix  Judloieuz  que  Tauteur  a  apportd 
de  tout  ee  qui  se  nttaehe  k  la  chlmie." 

OermaaT.— i?'«ues  R^pertorlum  farPhttrmaels,-^**ln  der  Thatxeidmet  sloh  dieses  Werk, 
wie  wir  uns  fiberzeugt  haben,  dureh  seinen  reichen  Inhalt  und  hoheOrlginalltfltabensosehr 
wie  doreh  leichte  VerstAndliohkeit  und  doroh  die  gesohiekte  Art,  womit  darln  Theorle  and 
Praxis  vertNmden  slnd,  ans." 


JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


To  be  completed  in  aboat  36  Monthly  Parts,  with  Ck>lonred  SIiutraUonB  (natural 
■ize),  large  8vo,  St.  each  part. 

MEDICINAL    PLANTS: 

Being  Deseriptionf ,  with  Original  Fignret,  of  the  Prineipal  Plants  employed  in 
Medieine,  and  an  Aeeonnt  of  their  Propertiefl  and  Uses. 

Bt  E.  BENTLEY,  F.L.S.. 

ProfBSSor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  London ;  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia 
Medicato  the  Pharmacentioal  Society; 

AND 

H.  TRIMBN,  M.B.,  F.L.a, 

Department  of  Botany,  British  Mnseom;  Lectnrer  on  Botany  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  Medical  School. 

*^*  This  work  will  serve  especially  as  an  illustrated  Botanieal  Guide  to  the 
British,  United  States,  and  Indian  Pharmaeopoeias,  bat  it  will  also  include  other 
species  employed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  or  in  common  use,  though  not  official, 
in  this  conntry.  Some  others  which  afford  food  substances,  of  value  chiefly  to 
invalids,  have  also  been  added. 

Each  plate  will  be  accompanied  by  letterpress  oomprehending  a  ftiU  description  of 
the  plant  in  plain  scientific  langnage,  its  nomenclature,  geographical  distribution, 
etc.,  as  well  as  an  account  of  its  properties  and  uses,  with  foil  references  to  prerious 
descriptions  and  figures  and  to  more  special  treatises. 

N^.-^Three parti  have  been  iteued,  about  half  the  drawings  are  already  made, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  punctual  publication. 


J.  A  A.  CUUBOHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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8V0, 100.  <(l. 

CLINICAL  MBDICINK:LB(7nmBi8  and  BSSAT8.  ByBALTHASAByo6TBB,V.D.,F^G.P., 
Prof esaor  of  Medicine,  in  Queen's  College ;  Physician  to  the  General  Hospiul,  Birmingham. 

Contents :— Ulcer  of  the  StooiachT-^anafliA-BLher  in  Phthisis— Digitalis  in  Heart  Disesse 
— Eupture  of  Heart  ValTes— Acute  Rheumatism—Diabetes— Psendo-hypertroiihlc  Paraljiis— 
The  Sphygmograph  and  Cardiograph— Thoncenteala  bjr  A^iradon, 

**  The  TOlume  is  an  evldenoe  of  honest  work,  dona  by  a  good  obserrer  and  a  e«rafiil  and 
well-informed  physleian.**^  2^  Loncst. 

**  This  book  is  the  record  of  honest  work,  such  as  Dr.  Foster  may  well  be  proad  of ;  it  is  one 
which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  the  prof  essioa,  and  which  may  be  read  with  praAt  and 
advantage  by  practitioner  and  student  alike."— JSdin.  1/ed.  Joum. 

**  All  ute  Bssays  and  Lectures  here  collected  an  worth  reading.  ...  All  contain  mneh 
matter  for  thought^  for  all  are  emUienUy  of  the  quality  which  excites  thou«^"— Jfecl.  Timtt 
Qind  Cktz€tt6m 

**  We  thank  Dr.  Fester  for  presenting  na  with  theae  most  ralnable  records  of  carefal  clinical 
observation.  They  prove  him  to  be  a  truly  soientUlc,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoroughly 
practical  physician.'^— DubUn  Med»  Joum. 

"  We  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  impression  of  the  mine  of  wealth  the 
book  contains."— ifeio  York  Med.  Joum, 

J.  &  A.  CHUECHILL,  NEW  BXTRLtNGTON  fiTTRBBT. 

Beoond  JBdUUm,  Bidarped  and  RevUed,  9vo,  7s. 
FISTTJI.A,HJBMOBBHOIDS,  TJLCEBATION,8TBICTT7BE, 

and  OTHER  DISEASES  of  the  RBCTUM,  their  DIAGNOSIS  and  TRBATMBNT.    Bf 
William  Allin«rax,  F.R.C.8.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula,  etc. 
**  We  consider  it  the  standard  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum."— JTcdicoI  iYess. 
By  the  some  Author,  Bvo,  Utnp  eloCAy  U.  6d. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  FISTULA  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

ELASTIC  LIGATURE.    Being  a  Paper,  (with  additional  Oases)  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London. 
"A  very  Interesting  pamphlet."— JAf In.  Med.  Journal 

J.  A  A.  OHUROHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Royal  800,  eMh,  13s. 
Manual  of  Ohemioal  AnalyBis  as  Applied  to  tlieExainiiiAtion  of  Medicinal 
Chemicals.  A  guide  for  the  determination  of  their  Identity  and  Quality,  and  for  the  detection 
of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceutists,  Physicians,  Druggists,  and 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  of  Pharmaoeatical  and  Medical  Students.  By  F.  Hopnuiry, 
Ph.  D. ,  Pharmaceutist  In  New  York. 

LONDON  :  H.  E.  LEWIS,  IM,  QOWBR  8TRBBT. 

Ju$t  Publiahtd.    Third  SdUion, 

FIRST  PRINCIPLB8  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  a  few  applications  of  them ;  with 
suggestions  for  practical  work.  For  first  stage  Science  and  An  Department  Kxamlua- 
tlons,  and  for  general  use.  By  W.  T.  Piltbr,  Ceniflcated  Science  Teacher.  Used  by  some 
of  the  most  successful  Science  Teachers,  and  highly  recommended  bv  the  Press  and  Medical 
Lecturers  as  a  thoroughly  competent  guide  to  the  main  features  of  Human  Physiology.  With 
Examination  Questions,  plentifully  Illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free. 
London:  John  Kkmpstsb  &Co.,»  and  10,  St.  Bride's  Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  B.a,  and  all 

Booksellers. 

NOW  READY,  Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  Be. 

HADES;  OR  THE  STATE  AND  ABODE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

By  the  Rev.  aEORQB  BAKTLE,  D.D„  D.O.L. 
"  A  book  of  profound  and  thrilling  Interest."— Christian  Age. 

LOMDOM :   LONaHANS  A  CO.,  PATEBNOSTEB  BOW. 

Jitff  Fubliehed,  Crown  8vo,  600  pp.    Cloth,  price  13«.  6d. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  (THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF);  or.  Prac- 
tical iDstmctlons  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intrinslo  or  Commercial  value  of  Sab- 
stances  used  in  Maaufaotures.  in  Trades,  and  In  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  A.  Noemaudt.  Kew 
Edition,  rewritten  by  Himby  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F  JL&,  wlih  numerous  Illustrations. 

London:  LOOKWOOD  is  00.,  7,  SUtionen'  HaU  Cooxi,  E.G. 
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STAMMEBING, 

STUTTEBING,  LISPING,  FALSETTO,  recent  or  of  long  standing,  dne  to 
NervoaBnese,  or  any  other  oaose,  irreB|>eotiTe  of  Age  or  Sex  {teithout  any 
Mechanical  Appliances)^  permanently  CURED  by  Dr.  ALTS0HT7L,  Professor  of 
Vocal  Physiology,  who  has  made  the  above  his  special  lifelong  study.  Rational, 
rapid  Method.    Confidence  gnaranteed. 

No  fee  for  an  Interview, 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  EXTEMPORANEOUS  ORATOBT, 
READINGS,  &C. 

THB   VOIC3B   ATTUNBD    AND    STBEITGTHIBinDD. 

Prepares  most  saooessfnlly  for  the  Lkotubb-boom,  as  well  as  for  Pabliamsnt, 
PoLPiT,  Bab,  or  Staob. 

Long  experience.     Pupils:    Peers,  M.P.*s,  Clergymen,  Pnblic  Readers,  Lec- 
turers, Physicians,  etc. 


Dr.  ALTSCHUL,   9,   Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  W. 

Nau)  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  Revified  and  Bniarged,  foap.  8tw.  4s.  Bd. 

IMPERFECT    DIGESTION;    ITS    CAUSES    AND  TBEATMENT. 

By  A.  LEARED,  M.D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  Physidan  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital 

for  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

**  It  now  eonititateB  aboot  the  best  work  on  the  «ib]eet.*'~rft<  LanoeL 

J.  k  A.  CHTTBCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street;  C.   OBIFFIV  k  Co.,  Stationer's 

HaJl  Court ;  and  aB  BookseUers. 

Price  2s,  cloth.    Post  Free, 

A  Synopsis  of  the  British  FharmaoopOBia.    For  the  use  of 

Students  and  Dispensers.    Interleaved  for  the  purpose  of  a  Note  Book. 

BY 

GEORGE  BABBEB,  27,  Botanic  Road  (late  61,  Great  George  Street),  Liverpool. 
By  the  same  Author. 

A  Pocket  Companion  to  the  British  and  London  Fharmaco- 

pceias,  with  Hap.    5s, 
A  Medico-Botanical  Map.    Folded,  2$.  6d, ;  moanted,  4^.  6d. 

A  Series   of   Fharmacentical   Labels.     38.  6d. 

SiMPXiN,  Mabshall  &  Co.,  Stationbbb'  Hall  Coubt,  London. 

XMAS.    ACCOUNTS. 

MERRITT  Ss  HATCHER  send,  post  free,  on  application,  a  Tariety  of  Samples 
and  Prices  of  MEDICAL  BILL  FORMS,  by  which  a  great  saving  of  time 
in  making  out  acconnts  is  effected. 

MsBBUT  St  Hatohxb,  Printers,  3,  Grocers*  Hall  Court,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 
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W0BE3  ON  THE  HEABT  AND  LUNGS,  && 

By  Dr.  DOBELL,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Ohest,  Ac. 

New  Edf tion  (Third),  oaref ally  RoTlaed  and  Annotated,  especially  with  rofrard  to  Chtoge  of 

Cllfnate  and  oth^r  BemedleB,  New  Introdnctlon  on  the  PeiiTaseular  System,  fto., 

OH  WIHTES  COUGH,  CATASSH,  BBOHCHTTIS,  EKPHT8EXA,  ASTHIU. 

Large  8vo, cloth.  Coloured  Plates,  lOs.  6<t    London:  J.  Ik  A. Churchill. 

8to,  cloth,  price  89. 6d.,  illustrated  hy  the  Hellotype  Pidopss. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEABT  AND  IN  ITS  VEIOHBOUSHOOD. 

Cases,  AphorissM.  and  Commentaries.    London  :  Lewis. 

Small  Sto,  oloth,  Sa.  6d. 

C0N8TJXPTI0N,  ON  THE  TSTJE  FIBST  STAGE  OF; 

Its  Natare,  E^ptoms,  and  Treatment  by  Diet,  Climate,  Medicine,  Pancreatic  BmolslOB,  Ood- 

liTor  Oil,  *o.  London  :  J.  Jk  A.  Ghnrchfll, 

New  and  Knlarged  Edition  (Sixth),  small  8to,  doth.  <«. 
OH  DIET  AHD  BEGDIEH  IH  8ICKHE88  AHD  HEALTH, 
And  on  the  Interdependence  and  PreTentlon  of  Diseases  and  the  Diminution  of  their  Fatality. 
London ;  Lewis,  Oower  Street. 

Large  8to,  cloth,  Coloured  Plates.  1«».  6d., 

FRACTinOHSBS'  AHD  STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  PHYSICAL  DIAOHOSIS, 

Demonstrations  of  Diseases  in  the  Chest. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Acoustics  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion— Directions  for  Educating  the 
Ear  and  for  Practice  et  the  Bedside.    Oolonred  plates  of  thlrty-flTC  Pathological  Oonditlooi, 
accompanied  by  the  Physical  Signs,  and  a  Corollary  upon  them.    London :  J.  Ik  A.  Churchill. 

To  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britsun. 

HENRY    KIMPTON 
CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  BOOKSELLER. 
82,  High  Holbom,  London.,  W.C. 

OA.TuA.LOC3-XJE   OJST    .A^FFIL.T0A.TI03Sr. 

RICHARD  KIMPTON'S  Medical  Oironlaiing  Library,  oontaining  all  the  Nevesk 
Pnblioationi.  Snbieription,  One  Guinea  per  annnm,  commenoing  soy 
date.  New  Booki  supplied  at  8(2.  in  trb  Shillxro  Discount  when  taken 
by  pnrohaser,  and  20  per  oent.  when  sent  home.  Books  porobased  in  any 
quantity. 

BICHABD  KHEPTOV,  81,  Wardoor  Street,  Ozflird  Street,  W. 

NORTH  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY.  PHARMACY,  k 

ESTABLISHED    FIFTEEN    YEARS. 

OONDVOTKD  NT 

"l  TR.  J.  0.  BRAITHWAITB,  for  ThirUtn  Twrt  Prtnelpal  Tntlrueior  In  the  Laboratorlei  o( 
lYL  the  Fbarmaoentloal  Sooiety  of  Great  Britain,  and  DemoDstrator  of  Praottcal  Pbarmacy, 
Pharmaoeutloal  Latin,  Iko. 

The  Iiaboratory  is  now  open  for  Instraotlon  In  Practical  Cbemlstiy  as  applied  to 
Fharmaoy,  Medicine,  Analyiia,  Iko.    Terma  moderate. 

The  Classes  for  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Iiatin  aa  otnaL 

Fte  to  either  Clan  Bd{f  a  Guinea  per  Month.  PupiU  detiroia  <tf  doing  ao  eon  amend  imta 
qnoUifUdfor  one  indueive  Fee, 

The  Botanioal  Oarden  affords  every  facility  to  Stndenti  deriroos  of  acqairhig  a 
PraeUeal  Kruwiedge  of  Botany.  Daring  the  Season  Botanical  Bzcdbsxons  are  nude  evvy 
Saturday  at  10  a.  x. 

As  each  Papil  works  independently,  he  can  enter  at  any  period  to  either  ClasM*  or 
Laboratory.    AU  Fees  muat  &e  paid  in  advanee. 

Private  Tuition  for  the  Preliminary,  Modlfled,  Minor,  and  Major  Bxaminatlons,  Ac. 

AnpiieoHofM  ehouJd  be  oeeompanied  with  a  Stamped  Envelope  oddreteedl  to  A4.  KiEimSH 
TOWN  ROAD,  N.W. 

A  few  Pupils  recelTed  to  Board  In  the  honse. 
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82,  LuDOATs  Hill,  London. 

Messrs.  ORRIDQE  A  Co.,  Chemists'  Transfer  Agents, 

Kbt  1)6  oonsnlted  ftt  the  above  address  on  matters  of  Sa.l«,  Pvbchasi,  and  YxLUxnov. 

Tne  Business  condnoted  by  Messrs.  Osaxnei  &  Go.  has  been  known  as  a  Transfer 
Agency  in  the  advertising  colnmns  of  the  PKitavAcsimoiJi  Jouutal  since  the  year  1<>46, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  the  leading  firms  in  the  Trade. 

VBNDOBS  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  an  opinion  on  Yalna  derived  ft-om  extensive 

Sperienoe,  and  are  in  most  cases  enabled  to  avoid  an  Infini^  of  trouble  by  making  a 
ection  from  a  list  of  applicants  for  porohase,  with  the  view  of  sobmitting  confidential 
partlcxilars  to  those  alone  who  are  most  ukely  to  possess  bnaineBS  qualifications  and  adequate 
means  (br  investment 

FI7BCHASERS  who  desire  early  information  regarding  eligible  opportanitiee  for  entering 
business  will  greatly  fkciUtate  their  object  by  describing  clearly  the  class  of  connection 
they  wish  to  obtain. 
N.B.— No  charge  to  PurobMers. 

WALTER    SMYTH, 

PHitRMACEUTICAL    CHEMIST, 

Kica-K   STREET,    :M:EI^TH:■vI^ 

(Established  1850),  having  had  considerable  experience  as  a 

DRUQ  VALUER  AND  TRANSFER  AQENT, 

Begs  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Trade.    First-class  References  given. 

MB.    JOSEPH    TAPLIN, 

PHARMACEUTICAL    CHEMIST, 

TBANSFEB  AGENT,  AND  LICENSED  VALUER. 

13,    CORN    STREET,    BRISTOL. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  off  Printed  List  of  Fees 

for  Analysis  is  alloTved  to  Chemists 

and  Druggists  by 

^R.     ;PhA^.     JiEI^CH,     y.^.y>>, 

Late  Profe»8or  of  ChemUtry  in  the  Medical  College  of  the 

Middlesex  Hospital ;  Superintending  Oas 

Examiner  to  the  Corporation  of  the 

City  of  London,  dtc. 

CITY  LABORATORY-8,  SAVAGE  GARDENS,  E.C. 


Consultations  by  Appointment. 

INVESTIGATIONS   FOR    PATENTS,    Etc.,    CARRIED   OUT' 
List  o/Feee  eent  on  appUcation. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MIDWIFERY,  BRITISH  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL 

Educated  Ladies  are  received  ia  this  Institation  to  be  instmcted  in  Midwifery. 
Olimoal  ai^d  Theoretical  Lectures  are  delirered  by  the  Physicians.  They  have 
every  facility  for  obtaining  a  thoroogh  practical  education.  Respectable  women 
are  also  received  to  be  trained  as  Monthly  Nurses.  For  terms  and  particulars 
apply  to  the  Matron,  Endell  Street,  Loug  Acre,  London. 

MENTAL  AILMENTS. 


llyTR.  STILWELL,  Church  Street,  Epsom,  having  enlarged  his  house  and 
JJlL  premises,  which  are  replete  with  every  convenience,  has  now  VACANCIES 
in  his  Establishment,  where  he  receives  a  very  limited  number  of  LADIES 
su£fering  under  the  milder  forms  of  MENTAL  AILMENTS. 


T17TE  House  Asylum,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Olasaes  of 
' '  BOTH  SEXBS,  Is  beantlfally  situated  in  the  healthy  and  bracing  climate  of  the  Dexty- 
shlre  Hilli,  and  is  directly  aceeaaible  by  the  Midland  and  the  London  and  North  Weitern 
Railways.  For  terms  and  other  particulars,  address  the  Reeldent  Physicians,  Drs.  T.  k 
P.  K.  Dickson. 

VOSE'S    PATENT    HYDROPULT. 

A  PORTABLE  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR. 

The  best  article  ever  invented  for  vrotering  gardens,  tco.,  Treighs  but  8  lbs.,  and 
will  throw  water  60  feet. 

LOYSEL'S  PATENT  HYDROSTATIC 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  PERCOLATORS. 

These  Urns  are  elegant  in  form,  are  the  most  efficient  ones  yet  introduced, 
and  efifect  a  saving  of  60  per  cent.  The  Times  newspaper  remarks:  **M, 
LoyseVs  hydrostatic  machine  for  making  tea  or  coffee  is  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  of  its  kind." 


Sold  by  all  respectable  Ironmongers,    More  than  200,000  now  in  i 


MANUFACTURERS-GRIFFITHS  (ft  BROWEH,  BIRMINGHAM;  12,  MOORGATE  STREET, 
LONDON;  AND  25,  BOULEVARD  MAGENTA,  PARIS. 
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''8Y8TEMA   OMNIA  VINCIT." 

S^antl^  "Sovran  Stl^aal  af  '§\mxmmf 

325,  EEiinmraTON  BOAD,  LONCON,  8.E. 

Seeretaryu  Ojcd-CEHTRAL  PUBLIC  LABORATORY,  KEHHINQTON  CR088. 

THE  SESSION  EXTENDS  FROM  THE  15th  SEPTEMBER  TO  THE  20th 
JULY,  AND  TWO  CLASSES  OF  STUDENTS  ARE  RECEIVED. 

For  8tildeiit§dflitrtng  A  fall  and  oontlnnons  Ten  MontJiB*  Obane  of  Tnstmotton  In  Ghemtetiy, 
Botany.  Ifaterta  Medlca,  and  Praotical  GhemiBtry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Micio- 
■copicAl  and  Chemical  Analysla  of  Food  and  Dmgi. 

For  Student!  who,  having  already  obtained  privately  a  knowledge  of  the  rabjecte,  desire  to 
perfect  their  stodles,  and  are  yet  nnable  to  remain  In  London  for  longer  than  three  monthi 
at  a  time.   In  this  class  the  following  Lectures,  fcc,  are  given :— 

Chemistry.  Practical  and  Theoretical      60  Lectures. 

Botany,  with  Field  Demonstrations        60        „ 

Materia  Medlea 60        „ 

Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing       60  Lessons. 

Latin      ...     ™      ...       60 

The  fohtOe  Cowne  it  emtneHtty  preietieah  and  no  paina  toitl  de  spared  to  carry  out  tofh  1h€ 
»pMt  and  the  letter  of  the  toiee  regulatione  recently  adopted  &y  the  Board  qf  Bxaminere.  TV 
Demonetratort  are  not  dUowed  to  give  private  leaacne,  (he  daily  instruction  teing  fuUy 
eujflcient/or  a  PharmacmUtcal  Sduoation  of  the  highest  nature. 


THB  LABORATORY  OF  THB  SCHOOL  Is  of  the  most  complete  and  elegant  nature,  ead: 
Student  belna  provided  with  OAS,  WATRB,  and  FT7MB  CHAMBER  at  his  own  place,  an( 
all  the  Pnplls  facing  the  Demonstrators.  RBOISTBRBD  LODOTNQS  are  provided  for 
Country  Students,  where  they  are  properly  attended  to  at  moderate  prices. 

|Pn|e  9^ivi»  anb  Ctrtificatts  of  ^tttvibvmt  anb  ^mt 

ARB  AWARDBD  TO  DILIOJBKT  STUDENTS. 

For  Syllabus,  Terms,  Days  of  Entry,  Ac,  apply  enclosing  stamp, 
to  W.  BAXTER,  Secretary. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

Dr.  MUTEB'S  FHABMAOBUTICAI.  CHBMISTB7, 
785  pp.  royal  8vo,  eloth.    Price  \hs, 

**  After  a  carefnl  examination  of  Dr.  Huter's  manual,  we  have  little  doubt  that  It  will  be 
found  useful,  not  to  the  Student  merely,  but  to  the  practical  Pharmacist'*— PAarmoeeutical 
Journal, 

**  The  book  Is  one  of  a  very  useful  and  original  kind.  ...  A  great  many  facts  of  phar< 
macentlcal  Interest  are  mentioned  which  are  not  to  be  found  In  any  other  single  work."— 
Chemioal  News, 

**  Apart  from  its  educational  character,  the  book  will  be  useful  as  a  work  of  reference,  and 
should  therefore  Dud  a  place  In  the  Pharmacist's  library,  eis  well  as  on  the  bookshelf  of  the 
BtndeDt."~Oftemtet  and  Druggist 

**  Dr.  Muter  adopts  a  plan  which  must  greatly  assist  the  Student's  memory.  .  .  .  There 
Is  an  air  of  concentrated  energy  which  cannot  fall  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  Student." 
^Medical  Press. 

'*  Dr.  MUter's  work  ought  to  rank  as  one  of  the  moet  valuable  hooka  of  reference  In  every 
sclentiflo  chemist's  library."— Ifomina  Advertiser. 

Dr.  MIJTBB'S  KEY  TO  OBOAITIO  MATBBIA  MBDIOA. 

An  8vo  Book,  interleaved,  and  intended  for  use  while  In  the  museum.    Price  6s.  6d. 

AU  THE  ABOVE  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  BAXTER,  KENNtNGTON  CROSS,  AND  SOLD  BY 

Messrs.  SIMPKIN  A  MARSHALL. 
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EstabliBlied  1867. 

HOSPITAL    TRAINED     NURSES. 
MR.   WILSON'S   INSTITUTION, 

96,  WIMPOLE  STREET,  CATEUDISH  SQUiaE,  LOHDON,  W. 

We  only  supply  our  omrn  Nurses,  mrho   reside  -witti   us. 

Tbe  Medical  Profenlon  and  the  Pabllc  are  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice  with  OUR  OWN 
RESIDENT  NURSES,  the  most  respectable  and  experienced  women  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  who  bare  had  Special  Hospital  Training  for  Medical,  Sni^ilcal,  MonttUy,  Mental,  and 
Fever  Cases,  etc 

Character  cf  each  IfunefoT  efficiency  and  eandueif  etCy  can  be  produeed, 

Nnrses  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent  npon  particnlars  of  the  case 
being  supplied  personally,  or  by  letter  or  telegram,  to  the  Ladt  Bufcbiktbndent. 

PEFSINA    FOBCI. 

MESSRS.  BULLOCK  &  REYNOLDS 

Beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  ezperimentB  npon  Medical  Pepsin,  by  Profeoor 
TuBON,  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  Aug.  13, 1870,  and  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^ 
Aug.  20, 1870,  which  incontestably  prove  the  very  great  superiority  of  their  pre- 
paration in  point  of  digestiye  power  over  every  oUier  Pepsin,  BritiBh  or  Foreign. 

DOBB:   TWO  TO  FOT7B  GBAINS. 

Hessrs.  Bullock  A  Bktkoldb  will  be  happy  to  forward  post  free  a  BeprinI  of 
Professor  Tnson's  Paper  on  application. 

3,    HANOVER   STREET,   HANOVER   SQUARE.  W. 

B.   ROBINSON, 

Pamtfactititng  C^tmiBt  anb  Stsiiller, 

PENDLETON,  MANCHBSTBR, 
Concentrated  Waters.  Infusions,  Decoctions.  Llqncn,  Syrapi, 

&&,  ftO.  ROBDrSON'SPATBirTBOLTBRTpBKCIL.  An  Kfltatssl 

Application  for  removing  Corns  and  Warts,  kr.    Betall,  6d. 
each.     BoBiirsoK's  Dbktal  Strinov  sncceafony  used  la 
Toothache.    Price  6d  each.  N.B.— Price  Uet  of  BpecUMMee  may  be  had  on  AppUeotkm, 


MKTHYLKNK 

(Biohloride) 

^Dlsoorered  to  be  a  general  ANJBSTHBTto  by  Dr.  Riohabdpon,  In  1 

from  which  time  we  have  given  special  attention  to  its 

manufacture. 

Experience  has  proved  it  to  be  safer,  and  in  every  respect  better,  than 

Chloroform.    1  lb.  Bottles,  ISs. ;  8  oi.  8s.  6d. ;  4  os.  4t.  6d. ;  S  os.  8s.  6di. 

GOMFOUHD  ANiBSTHBTIC  ETHBB, 

For  producing  Local  anjesthksia. 

In  4  01.,  10  OS.,  and  90  oa.  bottles,  is.,  4s.,  and  Ts. 

STYPTIC  OOIiIiOrD, 

For  promoting  the  Healing  of  Wounds  by  the  first  intention,  fOr  treating  Open  or 

Fetid  Wounds,  and  for  arresting  Htemorrhage.    In  8  oz.  and  4  os.  bottles,  with 

bnuh, }«.  6d  and  4s.  6d. ;  16  oi.,  12t. 

OZONIC  BTHEB, 

OB  BTHBRBAL  PEBOXIDB  OF  HTDROOEN.  for  DlABVns,  WHOOF- 
iHO  Cough,  *o.   In  4  os.  stoppered  bottles,  8s. ed, ; 
and  16  OS.,  12s. 
FBBOXIDID  OF  H7DBOOEN. 
Dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachma, 
CHABCOAJi  GAPSTJIiSS, 
Conuining  pure  Vegetable  Ivorv  Char- 
coal.   In  boxes,  2s.  M.  eacb. 
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T.  MORSON  AND  SON, 

31, 83,  ani  124,  SOUTHAMPTON  BOW,  BUS  SELL  SQUABE,  W.O. 
Worlcs:  Hobnbxt  Bd.,  N.,  <fe  SuicxsBnxLD  Wobxs,  Hoksbton,  E.,  London. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PURE  CHEMICALS  AND  ALL  NEW  MEDICINES. 

JvsoB  1802.    SzLTas  Mbdai.  Awaidsd,  Faexb  1867. 


PBEPABATIONS  OF  PEPSINE. 


HOBSON'S  PEPSINA  PO£CI, 


MORSON'S  MEDICINAL  PEPSINE. 

Or,  Digestive  Poivder. 

(P«]Miii«  AddA  Am}iXaoUt  ou  Paudr«  JTutniiM.) 

Contains  the  active  digestive  principles  of 

the  gastric  juioe  of  the  stomach,  porifled 

and  rendered  permanent  and  palatable. 

Dose,  10  to  20  grains. 


OB, 

Pepsine  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the 
Pig,  in  a  pore  and  palatable  form. 

Fne  from  Starch  and  Aoid. 
Dose,  2  to  4  grains. 

CA.TTTIOIi'.— As  Toanv  of  the  low-priced  Pepstnes  of  commerce  poesess  little  or  none  of 
the  digesUve  properties  of  True  Pepsine,  the  following  tests  of  the  parity  and  activity 
of  the  above  preparations  are  given,  and  every  bottle  beuing  the  trade  mark  of  T.  Mobsoh 
*  Bov  isgnaranteed  to  answer  the  tests  indicated. 

TS8T.— Tbbts  or  Diessnva  Powss  or  Tavs  Pirsxvi.— Uix  S  grains  Pepsina  Poroi  or 
6  grains  of  Medicinal  Pepsine,  with  an  oonce  of  water,  then  add  16  drops  of  Hydrochloric 
Add  and  120  grains  of  ooagnlated  egg  Albumen  (hard  boiled  white  of  egg).  Apply  a  gentle 
heat,  not  oKceeding  100  degrees  Fahr..  (the  temperature  of  the  stomach),  for  aboat  half-an- 
honr.  stirring  the  mixture  occasional^,  when  the  process  of  digestion  will  be  foond  to  have 
commenced,  the  Albumen  becoming  soft  and  pulpy.  This  action  may  be  continued  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  a  solution  is  eflfectea,  such  as  occurs  in  the  stomach. 


PEPSINE  WINE. 

The  ef&cadous  properties  of 
this  preparation  are  already 
well-known ;  when  the  diges- 
tive  organs  are  weak,  or 
their  seoretions  imperflBCt  or 
nnhealthv,  it  has  been  found 
invaluable. 


SoId«nBoeilM,at8s.,8t., 
and  9t.Meh. 


PEPSINE  GLOBULES. 

One  or  two  Ibr  a  doee. 
ThesOb  like  the  Losenges, 
may  be  carried  in  the  pookat 
and  taken  when  required. 


Sold  in  BotflM  at  Sa.,  8i.  6d., 
anA  8c.  8d.  sack. 

These  Preparations  bearing  our  trade  mark,  bvt  vot  OTHiawna,  will  be  guaranteed 
to  poesess  the  ftill  efficacy  of  the  digestive  principle. 


PEPSINE  LOZENGES. 

Each  Lozenge  contains  a 
dose  of  Pepsine,  and  will  be 
found  a  very  convenient  and 
agreeable  mode  of  taking 
this  remedy,  as  it  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
taken  when  dining  out,  or 
at  any  other  time,  without 
observation. 

Sold  in  Boms,  oI  8c.  8d., 
and4c.8d. 


MOBSON'S  PANCBEATIN£  PBEPABATIONS. 


PANCREATINE  EMULSION, 
(SvBtnffVTB  tos  Cod  Lrraa 

Oil..) 
Perftotly  miscible  in  water 

or  milk. 
Dose.  1  to  3  teaspoonf ul  twice 

a  day  in  mill:  or  water. 
SMd  m  stoppircd  BotOcc,  «« 
Sc  6d.,  41. 6d., «7c.  6d.  each. 

OBIiATIinB. 

A  perfect  and  eoonomi- 

oal  substitute  for 

Isinglass. 

In  paokets.  6d.,  Ic,  and 

Is.  6d.  each. 


PANCREATIZED 

COD    LIVER   OIL. 

InBottlea. 

Ic64.,4c.ed.,and7s.6d. 

SAOOHABA.TED   WHSAT 

PHOSPHATES. 

A  valuable  dietetic  preparation  fbr 

Invalids  and  Children,  supplying  the 

elements  for  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  4,  8,  and  16  oe.  bottles. 


PANCREATINE 
POWDER. 

Containing  the  active  prin- 
oiple  obtained  firom  thePaa- 
creas  by  which  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  fht  is 
efflBCted. 

Dose,  20  to  SO  grains. 
OBBOSOTSL 
Oaatlon.— From  Wood 

Tsr. 

Test  of  Freedom  from 

Carbolic  Acid. 

IncoltibU  in  Priec*c 


.A^^TIFIOZ^Xj  3S3SSE1TOES    FOR  TTLuASVOTJ^iJlSfQt. 


CHLORODYNE 

Has  now  obtained  such  universal  celebrity  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  can  scarcely  be  eon- 
aidered  a  speciality,  its  essential  composition  being  known  to  most  European  practitioners. 
Many  of  the  Chlorodynes  of  commerce  are  not  of  unifbrm  strength,  and  varv  in  their  el!^ts, 
whicn  has  induced  Hossoir  &  Boir  to  compound  this  preparation  to  remedy  these  defects. 
The  Doee  for  an  adult  is  10  to  10  drops  (ana  one  minim  is  equal  to  2  drops).  The  dose  may 
however,  be  increased  in  especial  cases  to  26  or  even  80  minims,  but  it  is  oeet  to  oommenee 
with  the  lesser  dose.  It  may  be  administered  in  almost  any  fluid  or  on  sugar. 
Sold  ia  fiottUc  Ic..  8c.  6d.,  and  4o.,  and  i»  biOfc /or  Dup^winy. 

Korm'B  Preparations  are  aold  bj  all  Ciiamlsts  and  Dmggiati  throaglioat  the  World.. 
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DEUaS,  CHEMICALS.  AND  FHAfiMAGEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 


BARRON,  SQUIRE   &   CO. 

(LA.TB  DREW,  BARRON  A  CO.), 

\iaUBuh  antr  ^xi^axt  grttggists, 

BUSH    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Beg  to  infonn  Merchants,  SMppen,  fta,  that  all  Indents  entrusted  to 
them  will  receive  careful  attention  and  prompt  execution. 


MeBBrs.  B.,  S.  A  Co.  request  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  Trade,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  their  having  PUBGHASED  THE  BUSINESS  of  Messrs. 
JAMES  BASS  A  SONS,  Hatton  Garden,  and  with  it  the  Tarions  Formula 
from  which  their  Speoial  Preparationa  have  been  made,  and  pledge  themaelTes 
to  supply  them  in  all  their  integrity. 

Chemical  Food,   or  Parrish's  Syrup. 

*^*  Each  teaspoonfol  contains  2  grains  of  Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Lime,  with 
amiSler  proportions  of  the  Alkaline  Phosphates,  aU  in  perfect  solution.  One  or 
two  teaspoonf  uls  at  mealtime. 


Sjrap  of  Blphosphate  of  Iron  and  Kan- 

gaaese. 
Symp  of  Btphosphate  of  Iron. 
Symp  of  Blphosphate  of  Lime. 
Syrup  of  Blphosphate  of  Zinc. 
Syrup  of  Hypophoophite  of  Iron,  Quinine, 

and  Strychnine. 
Syrup  of  the  Superphosphate  of  Iron, 

Qninins,  and  Strychidne. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Iron* 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphite  of  Soda, 


Compound  Syrup  of  Eypophoq^te  of 

Lron  and  Lime. 
Syrup  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. 
Syrup  of  Bromide  of  Iron. 
Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Quinine. 
Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  and  Quinine. 
Syrup  of  Peraoetate  of  Iron  and  Qnisiao. 
Solouon  of  Peiacetate  of  Iron. 
So*   Glacial* 
Glnical  experience  has  prOTed  that  tUs 

preparatloii  ooutalnt  Iron  la  the  bmmi 

wwimliable  form. 
Solution  ofPeracetateoflron  aadQninfait. 


COD  I*XYEH  OLEIN. 

This  preparatloii,  Is  prepared  from  the  finest  Newfoundland  dl,  contalalng  all  the  active 
principles,  withoat  Its  imparities,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  most  delfcate  slomachs. 
Phosphorised  Cod  Liver  Olein.  I  COd  Liver  Oil  with  Iodide  ^  Iron. 

Cod  Uver  Oil  with  Quinine.  I  Cod  Liver  OU  with  Bromide  of  Iron. 

8YBI7F  OF  HYPOPHOSPHITB  07  IBOISr  AND  QT7ININBS. 
This  preparation  has  been  succeesfully  given  in  Hysteria,  BptleiMy,  BpermatorrhoBa,  and 
other  exhaostive  derangements  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Proprietors  of  the  City  of  Iiondon  Oough  IiOBenges  and  Pilla,  Toothache 
Aimihilator  and  Antiseptio  Saline, 
iinstoert  gifien  to  all  Bnquiirim,  and  Lists  on  Apg^ieaXUm* 

BUVSft  ft  lUASTON,  Fbamaeevlieal  and  Operalife  CheBiili, 

106,    (LATE   99),    LONDON   WALL,    E.O. 
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DR.  J.  OOLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTIONS 

From  Lord  Chancellor  SELBORITB, 

Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD,  and  the 

Lords  Justices  of  Appeal. 


▼IGS-CHANOELLOR  BIB  W.  PAOB  WOOD,  by  whom  tb»  suit  in  CbanoerywaB  flrsl 
heard,  stated  In  bis  jadgment  that  *'  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of 
Chlorodrne,  that  the  whole  Btory  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  as  deliberately  untrue  as 
the  fiilsenood  be  bad  deposed  to  with  reference  to  the  use  of  his  Oblorodyne  in  the  hospital." 

THB  YIGB-GHANGIELLOR  also  stated  '*  that  Oblorodyne  was  a  fanciful  name,  sad  bad 
application  been  made  sooner,  the  Court  would  have  given  IV.  Browne  protection." 

liOBD  GHANCBLLOB  8BLB0BNB  coincided  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Tioe-Gbancellor 
upon  this  point,  and  stated  "that  bad  application  been  made  at  a  proper  time  and  place, 
the  Court  would  have  found  means  to  restrain  the  Defendant  ttom  misrepresenting  the 
decision  of  the  Tioe-Ghancellor." 

LOBD  JUSTICE  JAMBS,  on  appeal,  stated  in  his  Judgment,  "that  the  Defendant  Free- 
man had  made  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  decision  of  Tioe-Ohancellor  Wood." 


It  wasjiroved  in  court,  on  sfBdavlt  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  of  Paris,  that  the  testimonial  published 
in  the  **  Times,"  November  14th,  1866,  speaking  of  the  great  efficacy  of  Oblorodyne  in  Gbolera, 
referred  to  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne,  and  that  she  never  used  any  other,  that  she 
had  written  to  the  Defendant  Freeman  to  that  efflBCtj  notvrithstanding  which  notice  the 
Defendant  publishes  the  said  testimonial  as  referring  to  his  medicine. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gasette,"  in  his  report  on  Chlorodyne,  Januai^- 1  Sth, 
1866,  gives  information  that  the  Chlorodsme  reftored  to  was  the  medicine  introduced  by  a 
retired  Army  Medical  Officer,  which  waa  Dr.  J.  Oollis  Browne.  Btill  this  is  published  by  the 
Defendant  as  testimony  to  his  medicine. 

Numerous  affidavits  from  eminent  Physicians  and  others  were  produced  In  Court,  stating 
that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  and  that  when  prescribing  they 
mean  no  other. 

The  Defendant  himself  pubUsbee  thit  his  comjMund  is  in  eflbct  and  composition  quits 
different  to  any  other  preparation  j  nevertheless  he  aswimes  the  name,  testimonials,  etc,  of 
Chlorodyne. 

The  following  eminent  firms  stated  on  affidavit  that  Dr.  J.  Oollis  Browne  was  the  diicorcror 
of  Chlorodyne,  and  that  thev  always  supplied  the  preparation  as  the  Original  Ohlorod^'no, 
or  whan  Oblorodyne  was  asked  for— 


Trs  Ayothxcasiss*  Haui,  Loraov. 
Messrs.  Allen  k  Hanbury. 
„        John  BeU  &  Go. 
„        Baron  &  Harvey. 
„       Burgoyne  St  Burbidge. 


Messrs.  Coz  k  Qould. 
„       Corbyn  ft  Co. 
„        Evans  *  Lescbflr, 
„       Morson  A  Son. 
„       Savory  ft  Moore. 


Sold  in  BottUi—'U.  Ud,,  %$,  9d.,  4m.  6d.,  and  lU.    Uiual  Diteamt  to  the 

Profeiiion. 


BOLE  MANUFACTUBEB, 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT,    Pharmaceutist, 

83,  eREAT  RUSSELL  STREEL  BLOOySBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QUALITATIVE    AND    QUANTITATIVE   ANALYSIS 

Of  Waters,  Soils.  Manures,  Ores,  Poisoned  Animals,  Drugs,  Adulterated  Food,  Drink,  etc. 
coiducted  promptly  by  Southall  Bhos.  it  Barclay.  Cash  Discount  to  Chemists.  »  per 
cent.,  or  to  Account,  20  per  cent.,  enables  them  to  offer  Analyses  to  their  clients,  and  to  si^ 
cure  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  the  transaction.  TECHNICAL  ANALYSES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
CONDUCTED.  Now  ready,  SPKOf  AL  Lists  for  the  Medical  Profession,  Chemists,  Pharma- 
ceutists, MetallnrgUts,  Grocers,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  Farmers,  etc ;  these  Mipplj 
8cales  of  fees,  aud  provide  for  the  above-named  discount  to  our  customen  who  obtain  the 
orders.    Lists  free  on  application.     

T.uu,tiA.>^        COD    LIVER    OIL. 

The  quality  Is  ezoeptlonally  fine.  Its  purity  guaranteed.  N.B.  Samples  and  Clreulais  sop- 
plied  FRRE  OP  ouABOB  to  the  Trade  for  Medical  distribution :  also  Counter  Bills  with  Name 
and  Address  of  Customers.  


Al 
TRADE  HAEK. 


Now  ready.  Eighth  Bditian  (improved).    Price  80s.  net,  in  a  neat  wooden  kxt, 

THE  ORIGINAL  COIXECTION  OF  SPECIMENS, 

Comprising  187  Carefully  Selected  and  Characteristic  Specimens  of  the  Organic  Materia 
Meiiica,  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  StudenU.  Catalogue  and  every  informa- 
tion free  by  post  on  application.  Testimonials  from  the  Editors  of  the  Pharmaeeufieal 
Journal.  Chemist  and  Druggittt,  Medical  Times  and  CkuseUe,  ^ritiih  Mediccd  Journal;  from 
Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge  Unlveodty,  etc.,  etc. 

SOUTHALL    BROS.    &    BARCLAY,    BIRMINGHAM. 


LIQUOR  BISMUTHI 

SCHACHT.  — 


Carefully  purified 
from  anienlc,  copper, 
and  other  oootamias- 
tlons.  Tobeprocared 
of  the  Inventor.  G.  F. 
,  SCUACHT,  Olftoo, 
I  and  all  Chemlsu. 
Wholesale  and  Betsli. 


FULLER'S  PHOSPHODYNIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  AKD 
GLYCERINE  EMULSION. 

In  thifl  preparation  the  tberapentic  and  alimentary  properties  of  God  Liver 

Oil  are  increased. 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.      The  most  delicate  Stomach  can  retain  it 
Strongly  recommended  by  the  Facnlty. 

In  Bottles,  1«.  lid,  and  2s,  9d, 


Prepared  only  by  FULLER  &  Co..  Norwich. 

London  Wholesale  Agents:  BARCLAT  &  CD.,  SANGER  k  SOHS 

ALFRED    ALLCHIN'S 
PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Smelling  Salts. — The  Momocabbomatb  of  Ammonia  mannfactnred  by  Alfbu) 
Allchin  is  the  Neutral  Salt  so  mach  valaed  for  the  preparation  of  SmeUing 
Salts.  It  retains  its  pnngenoy  as  long  as  any  salt  remains.  1  lb.  bottles,  2t.  8d.  each. 

liq.  Ammon.  Odwif.,  or  Yoiatiub  Ess.  :  for  Allohin's  Ammon.  Monooarb.  In 
stoppered  bottles,  4  oz.,  at  1«.  M, ;  8  oz.,  8«.  each. 

Pongents,  with  handsome  Cut  Stoppers,  filled  with  Allchin*8  Smelling  Salti,  8f . 
per  dozen. 

OL  SoMD  Concent— One  onnce  of  this  Concentrated  Solution  of  Anchnsioe, 
mixed  with  two  pounds  of  Oil,  will  giye  it  the  usual  colour ;  it  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  colouring  Pomades,  Lip-Salve,  Camphor  Balls,  etc.    it.  per  lb. 

01.  Flav.  Cone.— One  ounce,  added  to  two  pounds  of  Pomade,  will  give  tbt 
usual  golden  colour,  which  is  permanent.    4«.  per  lb. 

To  be  hud  of  all  Um  Wholesale  Huusee. 
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HUBBUCK'S 

PURE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 


PHABMAGEUTIGAL  CHEMISTS  will  use  this  in  preference  to 
the  ZINOI  OXIDTJM  of  the  Br.  Ph.  1867,  which  is  a  roasted 
Carbonate,  forming  an  impure  Hydrate  instead  of  a  pure  Oxide. 

HUBBIJCK'S  FXJBE  OXIDE  is  inade  by  sablimation,  and  is  warranted 
to  contain  99'5  per  cent  of  Pare  Oxide. 

Extract  from  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal"  of  Mai/  1, 1856, 
page4S6. 

Tranbactions    op    thb     Phibmacsutical     Society    op     London, 

Wednesday,  April  2nd,  1856. 

"  On  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  for  Use  in  Medicine," 

**  Mr.  BinwooD  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  vexy  heautifnl 
speoimen  of  oxide  of  zine  on  the  table,  whioh  had  been  presented  by  the  mann- 
faotnrer,  Mr.  Hubbnok.  Borne  of  this  oxide  has  been  submitted  to  him  for 
ohemioal  examination,  and  finding  it  to  be  remarkably  pore,  and  to  possess  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  required  in  oxide  of  zinc 
intended  for  use  in  medicine,  he  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Hubbuck  that  it  might 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

**  The  specimen  of  oxide  of  sine  on  the  table  was  not  only  free  from  all  im* 
purities,  but  it  possessed  the  other  qualities  required.  It  was  a  perfectly 
white,  light,  and  smooth  powder. 

*'  Bfr.  HuBBUOK  stated  that  the  oxide  of  sine  which  his  firm  made  for  use  in 
medicine  was  free  from  impurities  commonly  occurring  in  the  oxide  made  by 
combustion.  The  zinc  was  first  thoroughly  refined,  and  all  the  lead,  airseuic, 
cadmium,  iron,  and  other  impurities  removed.  The  pure  oxide  Vas  then  ^so^ 
duoed  by  combustion,  abstracting  only  the  very  finest  part  of  the  product  for 
medicinal  purposes.  About  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  was  thus  set 
apart  in  producing  that  from  which  the  sample  exhibited  has  been  taken ;  and 
this  could  be  done,  since  their  usual  operations  requiring  them  to  malq^  several 
tons  of  oxide  erery  day,  thsy  could  separate  as  maeh  as  was  required  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  while  the  remainder  would  be  equally  valuable  as  a 
pigment. 

"  The  Chaibicaii  thought  the  mechanical  condition  of  substances  used  in 
medicine  was  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  their  chemical  composition.  He  thought  the  specimen  before 
the  meeting  was  a  very  perfect  one  in  every  respect,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was 
the  sort  of  oxide  of  zinc  best  adapted  for  use  in  medicine." 


To  he  had  of  all  Wholesale  DruggietSy  in  boxes  of  7  lbs.  and  14  lbs, 
each^  Stamped  by  the  Manufadurers, 


The  tfanufactnierB  supply,  Wholesale  only,  in  quantitieB  of  not 
less  than  a  (Inarter  of  a  Ton. 


HUBBUCK  &  SON,  24,  LIME  STBEET,  LONDON. 

X   X 
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ADTKBT18EMENTS. 


p-ET.TA^T.Tg^  SOLUBLE  ft  FERKAITEHT. 

SUGAR-COATED    PILLS 

OF  TBB 

BRITISH  PHARMAGOPCEIA. 
and  useful  FormulcB. 

R.    HAMPSON, 

206,  8T.  JOHN  STREET   ROAD,   LOMDOM.  E.C 

Supplied  through  the  Wholesale  Drug  Houmb. 
A  Price  Ourrent  and  Sample  poet  free. 


MACKEY    &    CO., 

WHOLESALE    CHEMISTS    AND    DRUGGISTS. 

1  and  a,  BOUYEBIE  STREET,  LOHDOV,  E.G. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  and  ALL  NEW  PRKPABATIOKS 
of  best  quality. 

P1LL8  of  the  PhannaoopcBia«,HoepiUl«,PrlT&te  Fonnnbcand 
of  any  preicriptlon  carefully  prepared  with  or  without ooTerluf. 

TheTASTBLBSS  PILLS  have  a  aolublc,  peariy,  inodoroai 
coating. 

MACKEY'S  MEDICATED  ABSORBENT  FLOCKS,  Rflgjl^ 
tered,  for  Suppurating  Wounds,  'is.  «d.  per  lb.  It  socks  up  ito 
thin  acrid  secretion,  is  antiseptic,  and  causes  healthy  grsoo- 
lations.  A  valuable  dressing  for  cancerous  lupoid  siw 
syphilitio  nlcers,  and  for  the  absorption  of  uterine  and  ocher 
dischargee.  _ 

THS  NBW  PLIABLB  ADHBSIYC  PLA8TBRS. 

Ordcn  by  post  wiU  receive  prompt  and  careful  attentkm. 


JAMES  WOOLLEY,  SONS  &  CO., 

DBUG  GBINDEBS, 


AKD 


Manufacturing  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 


WAREHOUSE   AND 
OFFICES: 

2,  Swan  Court, 
Market  Street, 


LABORATORY  AHD 
DRUG  MILLS: 

Knovsley  Strtet, 
Ctieetham, 


IM^lSrOIIIQSTER. 


Drugs,  Powders,  Preparations  of  the  British,  United  States,  and 
Continental  Pharmacopceias,  Chemical  Products,  Chemical  and  Phar^ 
maceutical  Apparatus. 

PBIGED  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATI05. 
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SULPH0-0AEB0LATE8. 


Soda,  Zinc,  Lime,  Iron,  Ammonia,  Potash,  Magnesia. 

BOBEBT    HAMPSON, 

#ptratibt  €f)tmi^t, 

205,    ST.    JOHN    STREET    ROAD,    LONDON,    E.G. 

ETHEB  SULPHURIC. 

FOR  REFRIGERATORS,  ANESTHESIA,  ETC.,  AND 
PXTRE,  FOR  MEDICINAL  USES. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DUNN    &    COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS, 

STIRLING  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  WEST  HAM. 

Late  of  10,  Princei  Sqnare,  Pinsbary. 
LIST  OP  ARTICLES  PREPARED  AND  PACKED  BY 

JAMES    C.    CHUBB, 

29,    OLD    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


8«ldllts  Powders.— Full  lise  In  plald  or  plain 

boxM,  plain  labels  9a.  dos.    Fancy  boxe», 

gold  labela,  9a.  doa.     Beat  hingfd  boxes. 

do.  109.  dos.     Looae  In  1,  3,  or  8  groas 

boxes.  7a.  gr. 
Uffht  Seldlltz  Powders.— 7a.  doa.  boxea. 
Lemonade  Powdera.— 7a.  doa.  boxes. 
Ql ncer  Beer  Powders.— 7s.  doa.  box«a. 
8oaa  Water  Powders.— fis.  doz.  boxes. 
Qazoxene  or  Settzosene  Powders.— 2  pint, 

SOa.  doK.  boxes.     S  pint,  S4a.  doz.  boxes. 

6  pint,  88a.  doa.  boxea. 
Violet  Powder.-Beat  quality  9d.  lb.    ^-Ib. 

packets,  Tiolet  wrappers,  3«.  6d.  doz.    2  oz. 

fancy  cases,  gold  labels,  la.  fid.  doz.    id. 

boxes.  14«.gr.   1  oz.  boxes,  8a.  gr.    Id.  boxes, 

7a.gr. 

SBOOND  QUALITY  :-^ 

i  -lb.  packets,  i  a.  6d.  doz.    2  oz.  boxes,  8a.  6d • 

gr.    1  OS.  boxes,  4a.  8d.  gr. 
Pref>ared  Fuller's  Earth.^lb.  boxes,  4a.  doz. 

ilb.  boxes,  2a.  dos.     2d.  boxes.  Us.  gr.     id. 

boxes,  7«.  gr. 
Borax,  Powdered.— Id.  boxes,  7a.  gr. 


Oamomile  Flowers.—^  os.  packets,  7a.  gr. 

1  OS.  packers,  14s.  gr. 
Oamphorated  Ohaik.— Id.  boxes,  7a.  gr. 
Oarfoonate  of  Soda,  Beat.— In  1  oz.  pookcta 

71b.  boxes.  6r(.  lb.,  48«.  cwt. 
Carmine,  Beat.— Id.  pncketa,  6a.gr. 
Charcoal,  Prepared.— Id.  boxes,  7a.  gr. 
Complexion  Powder,  Roae.— Id.  boxes,7a.  gr. 
Dragon's  Blood.— Id.  boxes,  7a.  gr. 
Epsom  Salts,  Howards.— In  1  oz.  packets,  7Ui. 

boxes,  8d.  lb.  24a.  cwt. 
Jalap.— Id.  packets,  6«.  gr. 
Masneaia.— Id.  boxea,  7a.  gr;   1  os:  boz«a,2a. 

doz. 
Oxalic  Acid.— Id.  boxes,  7a.  gr. 
Plain  Starch  Powder.— Id.  boxea,  7a.  gr. 
Precipitate,  Red.—  id.  packeu,  8a.  gr. 

White.— Id.  packeta,  8a.  gr. 
Rhubarb.— Id.  packets.  6a.  gr. 
Rhubarb  and  Magneata.-  Id.  boxea,  7a.  gr. 
Salta  of  Lemon.— la.  boxea,  6a.  doz.     M . 

boxes.  8a.  dos.    Id.  boxea.  7s.  gr. 
Senna  Leavea.— Id.  boxea,  7a.  gr.,  1  os.  14a.  gi 
The  People'a  Tooth  Powder.— 6d.  boxea,  4j. 

doz.    8d.  boxea,  2a.  doa. 


Can  l>e  ordered  through  the  WhoUeale  Botue$t  c/r  direct  from  29,  Old  Strt€t,  London,  B.C. 
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WILLIAM    BAILEY    &    SON, 

BT  APPOINTMENT, 

MANUFACTUBERS  and  Gontraotora  of  Chemieals  for  Telegraphie,  Pbolo- 
graphic,  Pyrotechnic,  and  other  purposes,  to  Her  Majesty's  War  Depwt- 
ment,  Admiralty,  Post-Office,  India  Office,  and  other  Govemment  DepartmeoU. 
Also  to  the  principal  Railway  and  Telegraph  Companies  in  Great  Britain.  Gre&t 
attention  is  giyen  to  the  Mannfiaoture  of  Chemicals  and  other  preparations  for 
Commercial  and  Scientific  nse. 


TForft«— HOBSELET  FIELDS,  WOLVEBHAKPTOV. 
London  Officei—i  k  8,  ABCHUBCH  TABD,  CABlfQV  8TBBET,  E.C 

JAMES'S     FEVER    POWTDER. 

4s,  6d,  per  bottle ;  packet$y  2s.  9d,  each. 
Prepared  and  Sold  by  J.  L.  KIDDLE, 

31,  HUNTEB  STREET,  BBUNSWIOK  8QUABE,  LONDON  ; 

and  may  be  had  of  all  Wholesale  Druggists. 

Established  40  Tbabs. 

.PATRONISED    BY    ROYALTY. 
WYNDHAM'8 

ESPBIT     DES     CBUFS. 

A  Powerfal  Tonic,  composed  of  seven  Ingredients,  of  which  the  ef g 
and  shell  is  dissolved  with  Chalybeate  Water  from  Tunbridse  Wdls 
Spa.    4«.  per  bottle,  imperial  pint.    Wholesale  Terms  on  applicstkia. 

Dep6t—37,  EA8T0HEAP.  LONDON. 

DECOCT.    RHAMNUS   FEANQUUE   CONC. 

Prepared  by  H.  C.  BAIJLDON. 

Fharmaorutical  Chemist, 

73,    FRINGE'S    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 

^*  Mr.  Boildon  has  re-introdaced  a  most  valuable  agent  into  cor  Materia  Mediea,  and  I  sa 
disposed  to  say  not  only  a  better  aperient  than  any  other,  bnt  the  only  aperient  that  we  hsTc. 
We  have  many  oatharUcs,  but  not  aperienU.  .  .  .  It  is  a  remarJuible  fact  that  the  same 
doses,  or  rather  leas  doses  than  the  original  one,  conUnue  to  be  operative.**— fiee  Fkama 
uutical  Journal,  page  190  (third  series). 

NUTTALL'S    PATENT    PILLS. 

mHB  secret  of  the  success  of  NUTTALL'S  PATENT  YBQBTABLB  PILLS  Ues  in  their 
■L  power  to  cleanse  the  stomaeh.  regulate  the  bowels,  and  give  health  and  cbeerinlneM  to 
those  affllcjtied  with  t^o  numerous  complaints  incidental  to  the  human  frame.  In  boies,  »i<f., 
la.  l\d„  and  Ss.  M.  each.  May  be  had  from  all  Gbemiata  everywhere,  or  from  the  soiie  Pro- 
prietors, Meisrs.  NUTTALL  .dt  SON,  Baoup,  Lancashire. 

SIR  WM.  BURNETT'S 
DISINFECTING    FLUID 

18   SpKOIAIiLT  BBCOUUSNDED  FOB  USE   BT 

HER  MAJESTY'S  PRIVY  COUNSEL 

7or  SeodorifllBg  and  Dirinftcttiig. 

EecoxnineDded    by   the    Medical    Profesnon   for   the  list 

twenty-five  years. 


BTJMETT  &  CajKaiin&otiiien,  90,  Cannon  St, EX. 
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Kedal,  Paris ;  Honourable  Mention,  London ;  Medal,  DabUn. 


grugs,  Cjremicals,  nrdsi  ^^armawutical  ^wpratxorits. 

HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS, 

Aire    Street,    Leeds;    and    Airdale    Chemical    Works, 
Hunslet,  Leeds. 

MAKUFAGTUBEBS    OF 

ALL    DESCRIPTIONS   OP   PHABMAOEUTIOAL   PREPARATIONS;    AOID 

ACETIC;  NAPHTHA  BEOT. ;  PULV.  OARBO.  LIGN.;  LIQ. 

AMMON.  FORT. ;  UNG.  HYD.  FORT. 

Also  of  BRITISH   WIKES;    HIGHLY   PERFUMED   TOILET   SOAPS  and 

PERFUMERY;  EXT.  INDIGO;  SHEEP    OINTliENT ;  VARNISHES, 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,  Sse.,  iso. 


PBOPBIBTOBS  OF 

HIRST  &  BROOKE'S 

ORANGE-QUININE    TGNIC-WINE. 

Preparod  aeoordlng  to  the  Original  Fonnala.  before  the  Introduotlon  of  Orange-Qainlne 
Toolo-vrlne  Into  the  British  PharmMOpoeia.  it  ooncaina  moro  Pore  Quinine  and  U  mora 
efQcaciooa  than  any  other  Quinine- Wine. 

CAUTIOH.— 4ee  the  Hames, "  HIB8T,  BROOKE  k  HIB8T,"  ara  on  the  Gorern- 
ment  Stamp. 

PHee  2e.  9d.  arid  U.  l|d.,  per  BoUU. 

ICanufaetured  only  by  HIRST,  BROOKS  k  HIRST,  Leeds.    Sole  Proprietors  and  Original 
Introducers  of  Oninge^nlnlne  TOnlo-Wlne,  and  Manufactnren  of  BritUili  Wines. 


LASCELLES'  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

In  hoxei,  Is.  l^d,,  and  2s.  9d.  each. 


GELL'S  FOOT  ROT  OINTMENT, 

For  Foot  Bot  in  Sheep,  Diseased  Thnifllies  in  Horses,  and  Foul  in 

the  Feet  of  Beasts. 

Sold  in  Tim  at  Is.,  2s.,  6s.,  and  IDs.  each. 


SMEDLEY'S   CHILLIE    PASTE 

idannowbe  obtained  direct  from  Meflsrs.  HIRST,  BROOKS  &  HIRST,  LaiDS,  with  whom 
^r.  81CBDLBY  has  arranged  for  the  Manufacture  and  Wholesale  Agency. 

Sold  in  Jan  at  Is.  6d,  and  2s.  9d.  each. 
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Drugs,    Chemicals,    and    Pharmaceutical    Preparations 

BuaaBss,  wHiLOWs^  peancis, 

SS^fohsalt  nnh  fisport  ^ntggtsts,  nni  •ptratibt  ^l^armansts, 

101,   HIGH   HOLBORN,   LONDON,  W.C.     Established  1751. 

Prices  Current  on  AppUeation. 

Orders   Specially   Prepared   cund   Packed   for  Exportation. 

FOB  THE  PBESENT  FBIGE  OF  DEUGS,  ETC., 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON, 

CREE  CHURCH   UNE,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  CITY, 

WHOLESALE    AND    EXPORT    DRUGGISTS. 


XatobUshed  1832. 


Iss&^^'W 


Li  LUIli  Extract  Of  PALMA  CHRI8TI,  for  Promoling  the  Vlow  of 
r     Breast  Milk. 

"  I  have  given  this  PreparaUon  in  a  variety  of  eases,  and  with 
marked  sacoess,— the  Honir  of  Breast  Milk  has  ooxisiderably  in- 
creased.*'—Da.  RODTR. 

See  Xancst  and  M^dieal  Timm  of  Deoemher  tUh,  and  BriiiMk 
Mtdieol  Jownud  of  December  7th. 

Sold lifftaa m« OS.  bettlsf,  8i.,  or  deuMo,  U.  64. 

HaodbUls,  with  Testimonials  and  Show-cards,  free. 

May  U  obtaintd  thrwgh  any  WhoUtaU  Druggigt  and  Pattnt  MtHeim 

fTarshouss,  or  Diroct  from 

THOKAS  OT1?BNI8H,  90  Kew  Street.  Pw«t  Sonars. 

DENZIL   THOMSON'S 


ITTES 


And  other  Proprietary  Articles,  are  now  supplied  to  the  Trade,  through 
all  the  Wholesale  Hooaes. 


Patentee  of  Thomson's  New  Pill  Machine. 
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Patronized  by  Thousands  of  the  First  Practical  Farmers  in  the  Kinjdom. 


D.  CLARKE'S  WHEAT  PROTECTOR 

Has  been  tested  npwards  of  Twenty-nine    years,  and  proved  by  the  Testinionials 
of  Thoosands  of  the  First  Practical  Agrlonltorists  in  the  kingdom  to  be  a  certain 

PREVENTIVE  OF  SMUT  IN  WHEAT, 

And  an  effectaal  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  Slug,  Gbub,  and  Wibxwobm, 
AT  A  COST  OF  LESS  THAK  TWOPENCB  FEB  ACBE. 


In  Packets,  9d.  each,  contauiing  ioffident  to  Drees  Eight  Bushels 
of  seed,  which  can  be  dressed  and  fit  to  sow  in  a  quarter  of  an  honr. 


Testimonials  from  some  of  the  largest  Agriculturists  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Agents  in  nearly  every  town. 

Prepared  at  G.  B.  SLARKK'S  Manufactory  (Son  and  Successor 
to  D.  Clarke),  Woburn,  Beds. 
Trade  price  6ff.  per  dos.  net  cash',  with  the  order;   carriage  paid  on  one 
gross  and  npwards  (not  on  a  less  quantity).    Show  cards,  posters,  and  counter 
bills,  with  name  and  address,  can  be  had  from  the  Proprietor. 


Certain   Cure   for   Scab   in   Sheep. 


SHEEP  DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

Patronised  by  His  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  Viscount  Falmouth  ;  Earl 
Damley  ;  and  many  of  the  largest  Floekmasters  in  Great  Britain. 


This  preparation  effeotnally  cures  the  Scab,  stops  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
Fly  in  the  summer  months,  destroys  all  Ticks,  Lice,  Ao.,  increases  the  quantity 
and  improves  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  materially  benefits  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  flock.  It  also  dissolves  instantly  in  cold  water,  and  can 
be  resorted  to  with  perfect  safety  at  all  seasons  and  in  any  climate,  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.    See  list  of  testimonials  of  all  agents. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  and  the  Trade  everywhere,  ilil^||ta^£^d. 
each,  containing  snf&cient  to  Dip  Twenty  Sheep,  or  for^MM^ 
Thir^  to  prevent  the  Fly  striking  them. 


Proprietor— G.  B.  CLARKE,  M.P.S.,  Wobum,  Beds. 

Whohsale  AgenU-^BktiCLkY  &  Sons,  Farzingdon  Street ;  W.  Edwabds,  Old 
Change ;  W.  Matbbb,  Bath  Street,  Newgate  Street,  London ;  Smith  Sc  Sons, 
Magdalen  Street,  Norwich;  P.  Woodcock  A  Sons,  Norwich ;  Lofthousb  &  Salt- 
MSB,  Hull ;  and  B.  Bxix,  Town  Hall  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Trade  price,  lOi.  perdosen  packets,  net  cash,  with  the  order;  carriage  paid  on 
one  gross  and  upwards  (not  on  a  less  quantity).  Show  cards,  posters,  and  counter 
bills,  with  name  and  address,  forwarded  with  all  orders. 
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REMEDIES 

SAMPLES    FREE. 


AOBNTa  WANTKD  IN  KYSRT  TOWK  WBBRB  KONK  AHB  ALRBAOT  APPOIirTBD. 

THE  KESTOSATIVE  ASSIMILAVT,  4/6  and  11/-.  Car«o  EpUeps^  or  Fito,  Id- 
dlgefltinn,  Fatnttngs,  Spasms,  and  all  Nenrous  Disease?. 

THE  ACACIAH  BALSAM,  4/6  and  11/-.  Onres  Gonsamption,  and  all  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs.  

THE  BLOOJ)  PUBIFEEB,  4/6  and  11/-.  Eradicates  aU  IHseases  of  the  Skin  and 
Blood,  whether  from  hereditary,  natural,  or  infections  causes. 

THE  LIYEB  IHYIGO&ATOB,  4/6  and  11/-.  Cures  all  Diseases  of  the  Lirer  and 
Kidneys. 

THE  HALE  FEBH  VEBMIFUOE,  2/9.  (Tasteless.)  Destroys  aU  speeies  of 
Worms  in  the  system,  either  in  children  or  adults. 

THE  HEBBAL  OINTMEBT,  1/li  and  2/9.  Cores  Rheumatism,  Tumours,  Ab- 
scesses, Ulcers. 

THE  BEKOYATIHO  PILLS,  1/1^  and  2/9.  Cure  all  irregularities  of  the  Sto- 
mach and  Bowels. 

THE  WQOPLAHD  BALM,  2/9.  (Hairdresser.)  RemoTes  all  Bealp  Diseases,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  Hair. 

WHOLESALE-  PRICES : 

11/-  Size  84/-  per  Doz.     4/6  Size  87/-  per  Doz. 
2/9  ,.  22/.  ^ 1/11_„   9/-    „ 

NOTICE    TO    BETAILEBS. 

In  placing  these  Remedies  before  Retail  Vendors,  the  Proprietors  would  call  special  notice 
to  the  following  facts,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importauce  to  Retailers :~ 

First— Their  wholesale  price  will  he  found  10%  below  that  of  all  similar  articles,  thereby 
offering  the  Retailer  an  unusual  profit 

SecoDdly— Their  Tarled  character  and  number,  which  secures  for  them  a  wide  range  of  ap- 
plicatloD,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  the  Dealer  the  laborious  task  of  urging  one  remedy  as 

..  ^. >_j  argument  now  of  little  welghtXsnd  plaoesat  his  hand  avartelj, 

'  9  ooDscientlonsly  adrised  as  a  specific  for  the  ailments  for  which 


a  cure  for  all  dlMamte)  arg 
eac^E^^giflBiiram  bee 


Lastly— The  Proprietor  would  call  attention  to  the  successful  means  and  unusual  facilities 
glTen  to  Retailers  to  enable  them  to  push  the  sale  of  the  medicines,  especiallv  In  districU 
where  they  are  but  partially  known.  Such  facilities  consist  not  only  in  proTldlng  Agents 
with  Almanacs,  Treatises,  Show-cards,  Bills,  etc.,  descrlptlye  of  the  yarious  rentedles,  but  in 
further  supplying  them  with  f^ee  samples  of  the  principal  medieineff,  and  in  adTertlsing  the 
names  of  Agents  In  their  own  local  papbbs,  as  haying  the  same  for  sale  In  their  respectlre 
localities.  Some  of  my  articles  will  sell  rapidly  in  the  yery  poorest  districts,  and  as  I  hold 
myself  ready  to  take  back  my  preparations  which  are  slow  of  sale  for  othen  which  are  moie 
in  demand,  all  Agents  in  reality  have  the  goods  on  sale  or  return.  Addieas  the 
Proprietor,  Mr.  O.  P.  Browm,  S,  King  Street,  Ooyent  Garden,  London. 


"(VHOLESALK    LONDON    AGENTS: 

VEWBEBT  ft  80VS,  W.  SUTTOH  ft  CO.,  W.  EDWASD8,  SAVGEB  ft  80V, 

J.  THOXPSOV,  BABCLAT  ft  80V. 

AGXKTS   WAHTBD    IK    XRKLAVO   AND    800TLAKD. 
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•      E.  GOULD  &  SON, 

CHEMISTS   BY   APPOINTMENT   TO   THE    LONDON 
HOMOiOPATHIC  HOSPITAL^ 

WH0LB8ALS  AND  RETAIL. 

(S^  Hhtstraied  Prospectus  cmd  Trade  List  forwarded  post  free. 

Agents'  Show  Cases,  from  £2  lOs.  to  £20. 

82,  MOOBGATB  8TBEET,  E.O.,  and  20,  BTSHOFS  BOAD,  W. 

Price  List  of 

ELECTRIC    OIL. 


V^"^®     }^l:^''^''^'1   A  liberal  dUcount  to  Shippers 

tZ   "       o2/        "         S  and  the  Trade, 


Handsome  Show  Cards. 
FRED    LEWIS   &    CO.,    DUBLIN. 


Sold  la  Boxes 

At 

And 
Ss.M.  each. 


LAC   BISMUTHI.     LAC   BISMUTHI    ET   CERII. 
lilQ.    MAHG&NKSL£, 

OO-A.      I*OTVX>iCR.  CARN-ATTB-A.     ROOT. 

OABOBA  JAOOBANDA. 


SYMES  A;   Co.,  HABDMAIT  STBEET,  LIVEBFOOL. 

Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single 
particle  of  MSRCURT  or  any  other 
KIHEBAL  8UB8TAHCE,  bnt  to  coniiflt 
I  entirely  of  Medicinal  Hatters,  PUEELT 
VEGETABLE. 

Vor  forty  years  tliey  have  proved 
their  value  in  thousands  of  instances 
in  diseases  of  the  HEAD,  CHEST,  BOWELS,  LIYEB,  and  KIDVETS;  and  in  all 
SUn  Complaints  are  one  of  tlie  BEST  MEBICIMES  KHOWV. 
Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  In  Boxes,  price  TH.  !«•  lid.,  and  U,  9d,  each,  by 

G.    WHELPTON    &   SON, 
3,   Crank   Court,   Fleet   Street,   London. 

And  may  be  had  of  all  ChemlBti  and  Medicine  Vendon.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  8, 14,  or  8S  Stamps. 
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MEDICAL 

SHOP  FITTINGS, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GEORGE  TREBLE  &  SON, 

40, 41,  42,  43,  &  44,  GLOUCESTER  STREET, 
HOXTON,  LONDON. 


Design  for  Upright  MS^slU  Case  for  side  of  Sho}). 


For  desoription  and  Price,  see  TBEBLE'S  New  Catalogue, 
containing  300  designs  of  Shop  Fittings,  Show  Cases,  etc.  Can 
be  had  free,  on  receipt  of  trade  card,  on  application  to 

GEORGE    TREBLE    &    SON, 
40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  Gloucester  Street,  Hoztoii,  LondoB. 


CHEMISTS*  SHOPS  PITTED  UP  BY  CONTRACT  IN  ANY  PART 
OP  THE  KINGDOM. 
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MEDICAL 

SHOP  FITTINGS, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GEORGE  TREBLE  &   SON, 

40, 41,  42,  43,  &  44,  GLOUCESTER  STREET, 
HOXTON,  LONDON. 


LiJij^l 


m 


ma 


nDCZjGlJLzJu^ilI 


1 6-ii-,  11  o^nrfT^r 


[HD  EH]  (m]  [ 


Design  for  Drawers  and  Shelves  for  side  of  Shop. 


For  Description  and  Price,  see  TBEBLE^S  New  Catalogue, 
containing  800  designs  of  Shop  Fittings,  Show  Cases,  etc.  Can 
be  had  free,  on  receipt  of  trade  card,  on  application  to 

GEORGE    TREBLE    &    SON, 
40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  Gloucester  Street,  Hozton,    Londoi}. 


CHEMISTS*  SHOPS  FITTED  UP  BY  CONTRACT  IN  ANY  PART 
OF  THE  KINGDOM. 
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A0VXBTISEHSNT8. 


DO    NOT    LET    YOUfl    CHTTiT)    DIE  I 

FENNINGS'   CHILDREN'S  POWDERS  PREVENT  CONVULSIONS, 

ABB    OOOLINO  AND    SOOTHUTa. 

FENNINBS'  CHILDREN'S  POWDERS, 

For  Children  Catting  their  Teeth,  to  prevent  ConvnlsionB. 

Sold  in  Stamped  Boxes,  at  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d,  (great  scming),  with  fuU  DirecHons. 
Sent  post  free  for  16  stamps.    Direct  to  Al.rESD  Fsnuinos,  West  Oowes,  LW. 


ChemistB  can  obtain  Fennings*  Evibt  Mother's  Book,  for  Counter  DistrilmtioD, 
free  of  charge,  by  applying  to  the  Patent  Kedicine  Honses,  or  Wholeole  ChemiBtL 

FREEMAN'S  SWEET  ESSENCE  OF  SENNA. 

BYRUP.  SENNJS  CONCENT.,  FREEMAN. 

Dr.  J.  PowKB,  of  Abingdon  Street,  says  :— **  I  am  happy  in  again  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Talne  of  yonr  excellent  Swxvr  Esbbnob  of  Sbitha,  with  respeet 
to  which  my  experience  has  assnred  me  of  the  absence  of  griping  and  nauseating 
properties, — its  pnre  and  aoadnlterated  preparation  containing,  within  a  eom- 
paratiyely  small  balk,  the  whole  of  the  essential  principle  of  that  Talaable 
Medicine,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  being  so  effioacioas  as  in  my  opinion  to 
snpersede,  in  a  majority  of  oases,  the  nse  of  those  noMnt  and  drastic  pargatives 
Cfdomel,  Aloes,  and  JiOap.*' 

May  be  obtained  throngh  any  Wholesale  House,  in   |  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  2  lb. 
Bottles  for  dispensing,  and  in  the  nsaal  sizes  for  Retail. 
Sole  Mannfaotarer :  F.  Tibbs,  Pharmacist,  81,  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London,  N.W. 


MATTflEWS'S  WAXED  PAPERS, 

For  ooTering  Cold  Cream,  Ointments,  Plaisters,  etc, 
wrapping  Juinbes,  Scented  Soaps,  Violet  Powder, 
Lixiseed  Meal,  Horse  Balls,  and  other  greasy,  per- 
fumed, or  adhesive  substanoes,  without  any  of  the 
ottjectionable  results  of  using  tin  foil,  aod 

AT  HALF  THB  COST. 

PwrboxofSOSq.  FL  PwBmml 

White 2a.  Od. 


Various  tints 

Pink    

Blue    

Green 

Yellow 
Golden 
Black 


2s.  6d. 
2s.  ad. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
8s.  Od. 


SOs.Od. 
82s.  6d. 
86s.  Od. 
82s.  fid. 
82s.  6d. 
82s.  6d. 
84s.  Od. 
40s.  Od. 


PBSPABBD  BT 

ROUSE  &  Co.,  12,  Wigmore  Street,  London. 
And  Sold  by  aU  Dealers  inSundriM, 
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MILLARD'S 
TOILET  REQUISITES  AND  SPECIALITIES. 

MTTyT.A-RTVfl  •'INVISIBIiB*'  FACE  POWDER.  An  exquisite  Toilet 
Preparation  for  Beautifying^  and  Preserving  the  Oomplexion.  Specially  adapted  for 
UBO  in  hot  climates.  In  Packeta,  6d.,  and  Enamel  Boxes  with  Puff,  1<.  and  2».  each.  Whole- 
sale,  3f.,  St.,  and  16s.  per  dozen. 

MILLABJy&   CHEHBIT   TOOTH   FASTK      An    eleKantly  prepared 
Dentifrice  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums.    In  Pots,  1<.  each.    Wholesale,  8«.  per  dos. 

niIiAHiyS~STJPBRPINB~  HiaHLY~SCBNTED  "VIOMTP 
FOWDSB.    In  Packets,  4d'.,  and  Fancy  Octagon  Boxes,  6d.  and  1<.  each.    Whole- 
sale, 2t.  6d.,  4t.,  and  8a.  per  dox. 

Ti/rTT.TiAinyS  FKEFABED  FUUiER^S  EABTH.  in  Fancy  Octagon 
•'*'*    Boxes,  6d.  and  1«.  each.    Wholesale,  4t.  and  8«.  per  dosen. 

ll/rBS.  BATCHEIjOB'S  HAIB  COIjOB  BBSTOBEB.  Bost^ 
■**''  Grey  Hair  to  its  original  color  in  a  few  days.  Is  not  a  dye,  does  not  stain  the  skin. 
BetaU,  U,  per  Bottle. 

0"  Obsebys  Wholbsalb  Pbicb--88.  FEB  DOZ. 

MILLARD'S  INVISIBLE  EAR  WOOL.-«d.  and  ed.  Packets.    Wholesale,  2..  and 

40.  per  dos. 
MILLARD'S  1o.  VIOLET  POWDER  AND  FULLER'S  EARTH. -Wholesale, 

6$.  per  gross. 
MILLARD'S    IMPROVED    BREAST    EXHAUSTERS.-Baoh  in  a  box.  U. 

Wholesale,  7».  per  dos. 
MILLARD'S   IMPROVED   No.  1    NIPPLE   SHIELDS.-WithTeat   Bachin 

a  Box,  6d.    Wholesale,  8t.  6d.  per  dos. 
MILLARD'S   IMPROVED    No.   2    DITTO.-With Tube,  Teat» and  Brush.    Each 

in  a  box,  U.    Wholesale,  6a.  8d.  per  dos. 
MILLARD'S   PAPIER    DE   R I Z.-A  superior  prepared. Wafer  Paper.     6d.  Boxee. 

Wholesale,  St.  per  dos. 
MILLARD'S   ATMOSPHERIC   PERFUMERS.-<W.and  la.    Wholesale,  4a.  and 

78.  per  doten. 
MILLARD'S  COURT   P LAISTER. -Black  or  Tricolour,  3d,  and  6d.     Whotesale, 

la.  9d.  and  3a.  6d.  per  dos. 

MILLARD'S    FLY    PAPERS.-Perl00.2a.    Per  1000. 18a. 

MILLARD'S   OIL'D   SILK.-6<I.aQdla.  Boxes.    Wholesale,  40.  and  7a.  per  dos. 

MILLARD'S  TEETHING    PADS.-««.perdos. 

FITCH   A  NOTTINGHAM'S   EFFICIENT  WORM   CAKES -m  i  lb.  Tine, 
containing  about  66  Cakes,  2a.  each. 

FITCH   A  NOTTINGHAM'S     EFFICACIOUS    COUGH   LOZENGES.- 
la.  9d.  per  lb.    14  lb.  tins,  la.  6d.  per  lb. 

Tha  lefcola  of  tha  abitv-mtntiontA  ArtielM  are  tiMBct  to  th$  tuual  Trad*  D  jcount.  Bp^eial  tarma  to 
IThoIaaola  cmd  Export  B»y«ra. 


SHOW  CARDS  AND  HAND  BILLS  SUPPLIED. 


TBADE   MABK. 


R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 

44,  BABBICAN,  LONDON,    E.G. 

Wholbbalb  jlrd  Exfobt 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIESMEN 


AKD 


patent   iHeliirint   ^enlior«(. 
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K.  LOW,  SON  &  HAYDON, 

Sapply  the  following  articles  of  the  fiaest  qaality,  and  guarantee  them  perfoeUy 
pore  as  used  in  their  own  Mannfkotnres : — 


E88.  Lemon  and  Bergamot. 
Prenoh  Pomades  and  Oils. 
Bose     and     Orange     FLower 
Waters. 


Virgin  Otto  of  Boses. 

Oils»  Neroli,  Ylangylang,  Bose, 

Geranium,    Sandal    Wood, 

ete. 


For  manufacturing  porposes,  these  qualities  are  nndeniaWy  superior,  and 
indeed  essential  to  prodnoe  good  resalts.  Samples  and  quotations  supplied  on 
application. 

148    &    330,    STRAND,    LONDON. 

DAVID  SMITH  KIDD, 

I^icattsed  Maker  irf  metbtflated  Spirits  al  Wiae. 

COMMERCIAL  STREET,  8H0REDITCH,  LOHDOH,  H.E. 
All  Spirits  tearranted  made  purely  from  Chain,  and  68  O.P. 


W.  &  S.  KENT  &  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  continue  to  supply  the  Finest  Quality  of  French 

Wine  Yinegar,  Old  and  Well  Matured,  in  Hogsheads  and  Tier^na. 

Termg  and  Swnples  on  application  to  the  Importen. 

UPT0N-0N-SE7BBN. 

N,B,— PURE     FLAVOURLESS     SP,    VINI. 

COPYRIGHT,     ORIGINAL,     AND    ONLY    GENUINE, 


WHITAKER   &   GROSSMITH'S 

PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP. 

RieMy  perfumed^  and  po9ies$ing  the  Emol^i^nt  and  Coimetic  properties 
of  Glycerine  for  the  Skm  and  Complexion, 


Is.  6d.  boxes  of  Three  Tablets.    128.  per  dozen  boxes. 

Nora. — The  extraordinary  merit  and  consequent  unpreoedented  demand  foi 
WfllTAKEB  ds  GROSSMITH'S  PUEE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP, 
has  caused  numerous  unprincipled  imitations  of  their  new  style  of  Box  and 
Labels.    To  saye  disappointment,  purchasers  should  oarelully  observe  the  name 
of  the  Sole  Proprietors,  Whitakxb  ds  Gbossmith,  Perfumers,  London. 


W.  A  G.  also  beg  to  solicit  notice  of  their  other  **  Specialities,*'  comprising  : 

— rCSNTFLXUB,   JoCXXT    OlVB,  KbAXi  OlD   Mt78K,   SUfDRDfaHAM,   SBMI-CUT    BaBS, 

New  Oval  and  A'ssobted  Soap  Tabuets,  Gbntfleub  Pomade  and  Oil,  OLina, 
Bbilliaivtinb,  GANTHABinniE,  and  Lime  Cbeams,  etc.  Cbnttlbub,  Peabl  of 
•  Perfumes,  and  other  Bouquets,  Akoijo-Goloonb,  Layendeb  Watbb,  Ac,  with 
Patent  Sprinkling  Caps.  All  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  put  up  in  attnotiTe 
torms,  which  command  a  ready  and  increasing  sale. 


Sample  Orders,  Price  Lists,  and  Terms  of  the  Manofaoturers, 
.120.    FORE    STREET,    CITY,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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»<^ 


.\\mrmjir 


•fe 


^^lt\^  Recommended  by  ^W^f 

X  MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.         -^ 


lil'ntii 


Prise  Xddal.  1851, 1862  and  1867. 


5>&ofo  Carbs  an^  f  rift  fisfa  fortoarb<lr  m  agpfoaiiDn. 
91,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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EUGENE      BIMMEL, 

PERFUMEB  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


Star    of   ludia,   Jockey   Clnb>  Wood         Violet  and  Rioo  Powder.  VelTetiiw*  a 
Violet,  Ihlang-Ihlaiig,  nud  other  choice       superior  Imperoeptlble  toilet  powder. 
-  „,         ,  „-,  -.  ,,  ,  Rimmera  Lotion  for  the  complexion. 

Aqnadentine,  a  new  floral  eziract  for 
clenDBlDg  and  whitening  the  teeth. 


Photochrome,  a  Pomade  to  restore  grey 
hair  and  beard  to  thefr  original  colour, 
throngh  the  agency  of  light. 

Fancy, Crackers,  Seent  Cases,  Christ- 
mas  Cards,  Sachets,  Valentines,  etc. 


perfumes  for  the  handkiTchU^f. 

Toilet  Vinegar,  of  worhi-whif  celebrity. 

Toilet  Water,  Lavender  Water. 

Florida  Water,  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Lime  Juice  and  Glycerine,  tti&  best  pre- 
paration for  I  lie  Hair. 

Philocome,  Australian  Hair  Wash. 

Glycerine,   Hoi-  %     T-  -jong,  CarboliCi 
Windsor,  and  otl---  .   .^  .^ 
ToUet  Waters  and  Perfumes  Shipped  in  Bond  at  a  great  reduction.     A  compute  lUustrattd 
List  on  application  at  the 
WHOLESALE  AliD  SHIPPING  WAREHOUSE,  96,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

BREENSILL'S    ORIGINAL   MONA    BOUQUET. 

The  Sweetest  Perfume  in  the  "World. 
REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK-TOWER  OF  REFUGE,  DOUGLAS  BAY. 

AoBNTB : — Leeds :  Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst ;  Goodall  &  Backhouse.  York  : 
Clarke,  BleasdiJe  &  Co. ;  Raimes  &  Co.  London :  Barclay  &  Sons  ;  S.  Maw  & 
Co.;  Wm.  Mather;  Wm.  Edwards;  Sanger  &  Sons;  R.  HoTonden  St  Sons. 
Liverpool :  Erans,  Sons  &  Co. ;  Clay,  Dod  &  Case ;  J.  Thompson  &  Co.  Man- 
chester :  Jewsbnry  &  Brown ;  J.  Woolley  &  Co.  :  Mottershead  &  Co. ;  Lynch  & 
Bateman ;  Wm.  Mather.     Bristol :  Pearce  &  Co.    Dublin :  Johnson  is  Oldham. 


PRBPABED   BY  THB   ORIGINAL   IMTEMTOB  OF  THE   TfiUE   MONA  BOUQUET — 

T.    S.    QREENSILIi,   DOUGLAS,   ISLE    OF    HAN. 

TOOTH    BRUSHES, 

HAIR   BRUSHES,  &c., 


COATE   &   CO., 

41,  LISLE  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  LONDON. 


Shippers  and  Wholesale  Houses  supplied  at 
the  lowest  Prices. 


BRANCH    "WORKS,    Opened    in    1863,    Fitted    with    New 
Machinery  in  1872,  Enlarged  in  1874. 

NIMMER    MILLS,    CHARD,    SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Established  1846. 


Price  Lists  forwarded  on  receijpt  of  Business  Card. 
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ARNOLD    &    SONS' 
PATENT    "SIMPLEX"    ENEMA. 

Suggested  by  Mr.  SHEPARD,  M.R.G.S. 


etc. 


THE  FACTliTS. 
Extract  from  "  BriiUh  Medical  Journal,'*  Jane  22»irt,  187«. 
"Thej  are  yery  easy  to  luc,  needing  only  one  hand  to  work  them,  and  can  be  taken  to 
pieces  to  clean  and  put  together  again  In  a  few  seconds." 

Sxtrael/rom  "  Medical  Timea  and  QcattAU"  Junt  22nd,  1872. 
*'  There  is  no  packing  on  the  piston,  and  they  are  so  simple  In  construction  that  it  is  next 
to  Impoeslble  that  they  should  get  out  of  order.'* 

BzU-actfwm  "  Mediral  Press  and  Cireular,*'  June  2Uh,  1872. 
"  They  are  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  the  springs  are  of  plated  steel,  so  are  not  likely 
either  to  rust  or  become  weakened.*' 

Bxtraet/^ram  "Laneet,'*  August  17t^  1872. 
"Meet  of  the  Bnema  Apparatus  hitherto  invented  present  some  dlsadrantages  which 
militate  against  their  usefulness.    All  these  various  defecu  are  remedied  by  the  two  new 
foims  of  apparatus  made  by  AanoLD  &  Sons. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

The  SIMFIiXX,  No.  8,  In  Polished  Mahogany  Case,  complete 

„  No.  2,  with  Vaginal  Pipe,  ditto     

,,  No.  1,  very  superior  ditto,  ditto    • 

„  No.  la,  ditto,  constant  stream        

The  FACnilS,  No.  1,  complete  in  ease 


«.    d. 

6    6 

12    6 

21    O 

25  O 

26  O 


SOLE  MAKT7FACTURER8  AND  PATENTEES, 

ARNOLD    &    SONS,    Instrument    Makers 

{By  Appointment  to  Ber  Majesty's  Government,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  etc,), 

85  ft  86,  WKST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.G. 

T  Y 
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EENTS    BKUSHES 

fob  neablt  a  hundred  tbabs  have  been  celebbated  fob 
thf.tr  durabilitt  and  soundness. 


G.   B.   KENT   &  CO.'S 

XXX   HAIR   BRUSHES 

Are  made  of  the  stifFeBt  bristles  that  can  be  obtained,  and  are  warranted  as  the 
most  eoonomical  in  use,  and  the  most  penetrating  brashes  that  can  be  made. 


G.   B.   KENT   &  CO.'S 

NAIL    BRUSHES 

Are  made  in  Ivory,  Wood  and  Bone,  neatest  patterns,  best  quality,  lowest 
prioe. 

G.  B.  Kent  &  Co.,  have  a  special  factory  at  Yiotoria  Park,  for  the  mannfaetiire 
by  steam  power  of 

KENT'S   TOOTH   BRUSHES. 

The  colour  of  the  bone  and  bristle,  the  soundness  and  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship, is  unsurpassed. 

Dr.  Maory'd  (Waahington,  U.  S.)  improved  process  of 
grinding  each  bristle  to  a  smooth  point  can  be  applied  to 
any  Pattern. 

g^aUrs   in  Spnttges  a(  all    '^ttiiJB, 

The  Trade  throughout  the  world  may  obtain,  on  application, 

G.    B;    KENT    &    Co.'s 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OP  BRUSHES.  ETa 


UtEW  IBglTE,  OCTOBEB,  1876. 


G.    B.    KENT   &    CO., 

11,  GREAT  ■MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ESTABLISHED   1777. 
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WM.  MATHER, 

WxOLXSAUi  AJTB  BXMB* 


'NpoTTsO;^    GENEBAL  HEBCHAirr, 

COURT  PLAISTEE,  GOLD  BEA.TERS'  SKIN,  &  SURGICAL 

PLAISTER  MANUFACTURER,  SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENT    AND    MEDICAL    GLASS    DEALER. 

London  Warehouse-U.  BATH  STREET.  NEW  GATE  STREET.  E.C 

Hanchkstsb  Wabbhousss— 84,  COSFOB&TIOH  ST.,  fe  109,  CH£ST£B  SOAD 
Manufaotobt— DTES  STBEET,  HULHE,  MANCHESTER. 

MATHER'S  IMPROVED  FEEDING  BOTTLES,  48.,  7s.,  14s.  per  Dot 

MATHER'S  "PRINCESS"  FEEDING  BOTTLE, 

Sa.  9d.,  7s.  6d.,  12b.  per  Dos. 

HATHEB'S  Jet  Black  Family  THARKHfOt  INK. 

Warranted  permanent  withoat  preparation.    CASES  NOT  CHARGED. 
This  Marking  Ink,  the  result  of  the  most  careful  Chemical  experiments  and  much 
,  ^.^  .,  .,  g^j^  ^  render  it  valuable  for  al' 

Per  doz.  6d.,  Ss.  6d. ;  Is.,  Is. 


patient  working,  possesses  the  properties  necessary  to  render  it  valuable  for  all  purposes 
for  which  a  reliable  Marking  Ink  is  required.    Per  doz.  6d.,  38.  6d. ;  Is.,  Is. 

MATHER'S   CHEMICAL    FLY    PAPERS. 

For  Pouoning  Flies,  Wasps,  Ants,  Mosquitoes,  20«.  per  1000  Sheets, 


SPECIALITIES. 
Mathbb's  Indiarubber  Syringes,  etc.,  etc. 
Mathjib'b  Indiarubber  Teats,  etc. 
Mathbb's  Indiarubber  Tubing. 
Mathbb's  Marking  Ink. 
Mathbb's  Nelson's  Improved  Inhaler. 
Mathbb's  Oriental  Rose  Cream. 
Mathbb's  Poor  Man's  Plaisters. 
Mathbb's  "Princess"  Feeding  Bottle. 
Mathbb's  Pill  Machines. 
Mathbb's  Perftimos  in  bottle  and  bulk. 
Mathbb's  Rose  Cream. 
Mathbb's  Root  and  Drug  Cutter. 
Mathbb's  Sponge  Bags. 
Mathbb's  Tincture  Presses. 
Mathbb's  Violet  Powder. 


SFSOALITIES. 

Mathbb's  Adhesive  Spread  Plaister. 
Mathbb's  Alexandra  Breast  Ezbauiter. 
Mathbb's  Balsamic  Plaisters. 
Mathbb's  Bunion  Plaisters. 
Mathbb's  Benziline. 
Mathbb's  Cough  Losengea. 
Mathbb's  Com  Plaisters. 
Mathbb's  Court  Plaister. 
Mathbb's  Chemical  Flv  Papers. 
Mathbb's  Chlorodyne  lx)zengeB. 
Mathbb's  Chest  Protectors. 
Mathbb's  Emp.  Cer.  Saponis. 
Mathbb's  Elastic  Gum  Bougies. 
Mathbb's  Elastic  Gum  Catheters. 
Mathbb's  Elastic  Stockings,  Belts,  etc. 
Mathbb's  Flesh  Gloves  and  Rubbers. 

KATHEB'S  B07AL  BALSAMIC  PLAISTEBS,  OB  LEATHEB. 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  Canh. 
Special  Quotations  to  Wholesale 
and  Export  buyers. 

On  the  10th  of  each  month  is  I 

published  Mather's  Monthly  Prices 

I  Current,    comprising    Druggists'  i 

\  Sundries,  Medical    Glass    Ware,  I 

Perfumery,     Surgical     Plaisters, ' 

etc.,  etc.    Chemists  and  DruggisU 

not  receiving  it  in  due  course  are 

respectfully  requested  to  forward 

their  names    and    addresses    to 

Publishing  Department,  14,  Bath  Stbbbt.  Nbwoatb  Stbbmt,  Loitoom,  when  they  will  be 

placed  on  the  Kegister  for  regular  transmission. 
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BAGLEY,    WILD  &  CO., 

MANUFAOnrBBBB  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FLINT   AND   GREEN  GLASS  BOTTLES, 

AS  USED  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


GREEN   FLINT   DISPENSING  BOTTLESi 
PLAIN  OR  GRADUATED,  IN  ANY  SHAPE. 

2  OB 08.  pergrosi. 

3  and  4  ob lOs.        ,. 

6  and  8  ob lis.       .» 


WHITE  FLINT  PHIALS.    SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

iOB.  Fhial  68.  per  groii. 
OB.      „        68.        ,. 

li  OB.    „        68.  6d.  „ 

2  OB.     , 7fl.  6d.  „ 


POMADE  AND  PERFUME  BOTTLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

We  call  special  attention  to  oar  Improyed  Brims,  which  preTeot  a  great  amount  of 
hreakage,  and  for  which  nothing  extra  is  charged.  Goods  can  be  sent  direct  from 
the  Works  or  from  London  Warehouse.  Grates  Is.  6d,  each,  allowed  for  if 
returned  in  good  condition  to  our  Works,  carriage  paid.  Post  Office  Orders  made 
payable  at  York  Road,  King's  Cross.  Monthly  account.  2}  discount  for  Cash 
with  Order.  Manufacturers  of  Aerated  Water  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass  Bottles. 
Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 

BAGLET,  WILD  ft  CO.,  GREAT  NORTHERK  GOODS  STATIOH, 
KING'S  GROSS.    Works:  Knottingley,  Torkshire. 

PLEASE  NOTE. — We  have  removed  to  our  more  extensive  premUe$  at  the 
Oreat  Northern  Qoods  Station,  King^s  Cross. 

THE  ISLINGTON  GLASS  BOTTLE  COMPANY. 

WOKKS:    LONDON    AND    YOKKSHIBE. 


This  Oompany  supply  only  the  Tciy  best  Medical  Olasi  Dispensing  Bottles  and  Pliialfl  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

LOHDOV  WAREHOUSES:— 19,  Bread  Street  Hill,  Upper  Thames  Street,  City, 
E.G.,  and  28,  Copenhagen  Street,  Islington,  N .  STORES : — Qreat  Vortheni  and 
Midland  RaUway  Qoods  StaUons. 

H.  HASSIS  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

6  and  8-os.,  any  shape,  plain  or  graduated    

8and4-ox..         ,  „  „  

SOand  IS-os.,flatoroTal„  „  

l«-0»-  II  If  II  

10-oz.  „  „  „  

1-drachm,  3-drachm,  and  |-os.  moulded  phials    ... 
1;0«. 

-3-oz. 

8-OS.  „ 

4-os.  „ 

Squat  or  Medium,  Bs.  per  gross  extra. ' 

We  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  our  ImproTod  Flint  Glass  Bottles,  with  Up:  atety 
superior  article,  packed  In  4-grosB  crates  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 

Sand4-os 11^  6d.  pergrosi.         I      10  and  13k>s SOs.  Od.  per  gRMi. 

S  and  8-oa 12s.  64.        „  |      16-oi 24s.  Od.        „ 

Heaaures,  Pill  Boxes,  Labels,  Corks,  and  all  Sundries  kept  In  Stock.  Immediate  atteatioa 
to  Country  orders.  No  remittance  required  until  the  goods  are  received.  Countrr  Packages 
is.  each.  ^Ooods  delivered  free  within  7  miles.  Post-offloe  orders  parable  to  H.  HARRIS  k 
CO.,  at  the  Chief  Office,  London.  Bankers :  Alliance  Bank.—Establlshcd  upwards  of  90 
years.  *^ 

N.6.~0rders  sent  to  either  Establishment  will  have  prompt  attention. 


f    Clear  blue    ) 

10   Spergrosi. 

tinted  and 

9    6 

,, 

packed  in 

.   16    0 

j^ 

assorted 

19    0 

i       crates. 

22    0 

It 

Of  a  very     ] 

ft    0 

^ 

superior 

6    0 

ti 

quality, 

<    6 

t» 

plain  or 

r     7    6 

f« 

graduated 

9    S 

I  in  teaspoons.  J 

11    0 

It 
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ITOTICE   TO   THE   TR.A.IDE. 

DIMEPORD  &  CO.  (the  Original  Patentees) 

Beg  ta  announce  that  they  hare  resumed  the  Manufacture,  mi  their  own  PremlBes 
and  with  Improred  Mochineiy,  of 

Horse-Hair  Friction  Gloves,  Belts,  Bath  Brushes,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Pads,  &c.,  4to., 

In  white,  grey,  and  black  hair,  of  Tarlous  degrees  of  hardness,  to  suit  the  most  delicate 
without  risk  of  Injury  to  the  skin. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 


XjAUY'S  and  QENT'S  flesh  FIIINCB   OF  V7ALES  BATH 

GLOVE  (in  Paris).  OLOVB. 

Nos.  1  and  2  sizes,  880. ;  No.  3, 40«.  per  doz.  For  wet  or  dry  use.    18«.  per  doz.    Retail , 

pairs.    B«tail,  6a.  3s.  6d.  each. 

HORSE  QLOVE  BRUSH,  42s.  per  doz.    Retail,  Ba.  each. 


CLARENDON  FLESH  RUBBER.  ARM7  BATH  FAD. 

Hair  on  both  »ides.    One  surface  is  soft,  the  For  wet  or  dry  use.    Hair  on  both  side-, 

other  hard ;  either  may  be  used  for  friction.  A  luxury  for  the  Bath.     lis.  per  doz. 

34s.  per  doz.    Retail,  3s.  Bd.  each.  Retail,  2s.  eaoh. 

OXFORD  WASHING  PAD. 
For  cleaning  and  softening  the  hands,  and  fur  the  bath.    In  1  doz.  boxes;  89.  per  doz 

Retail,  Is.  each. 

ALEXANDRA  BATH     f?^"" 
BRUSH. 


Hair  on  both  sides,  on  a  long 
handle.   20s.  per  doz.   Retail, 
2s.  6<l. 

CAMBRIDGE  PAD. 

Hair  on  both  sides ;  for  softening  the  hands  and  for  the  Baih,  10s.  per  doz.  Retell,  Is.  6d.  each 


THE  DEMIDOFP. 

48s.  per  doK.    Retell,  6t.  each. 


EXCELSIOR  BATH  BRUSH.  ^     ^     ^, 

Hair  on  one  side,  fine  eptiuge  ou  ihe  oilur,  well  ect  ou  n  handle,    Ati<<wi  t.>  iito  douDio 

purpose  of  a  sponge  and  a  flesh  brush.    42s.  per  doz.    Retail,  fts.  each. 

FLESH  STRAP  OR  BELT,  ANI>  BATH  STRAP. 

40s.  per  doz.    Retail,  fis.  each.    Ladies*  quality,  light  hair  and  soft  pile.    Gknts  quality, 

black  or  grey,  and  pile  of  various  degrees  of  hardness. 

172,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

MANUFACTORY:  FOLEY  WORKS  OQLE  STREkT,  MARYLEBONE. 
Wholesale  Agenta:  MAW,  SOV  &  THOMPSON,  II  ft  12,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
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BPBOZAL  H(ynCB.>BBD.ofU.ptt6voii,ironCBS*p«roiBt.lMno«tBlI«««4far| 

THE  KOBTH  LOITDOK  GLASS  BOTTLE  COUDPAH T  (I.  Isaacs  A  Oo.).    Works  : 

LONDON  and  YOBKSHiaB.     OfflooB  and  Warebouaee,  3ft  and  24,  Francis  Street.  Totten- 

ham  Court  Boad,  London.  W.G.      Stores— Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway   Goods 

Stations.  ^ 

List  of  Prices  for  NEW  MEDICAL  GLASS  BOTTLES  and  PHIALS  of  superior  mannf  actnre : 

6  and  8  OS.,  any  »l»»Pe^»«;  ^O         dear         J  lOs.  6<t  per  gross. 

-       ..  8^"**«*  ^    bine  tinted    ■ )     »*.  fid.      dS. 


S  and  4  08.       do.  do. 

i  OK.  white  moulded  phials  do. 

1  OS.  do.  do. 
2i  OS.            da                do. 

2  OS.  do.  do. 


blue  tinted.    (     »s.  fid.     do. 


Prompt  attention  to  countty  orders.  Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  goods,  and  packages  is.  each. 
Goods  deliTered  free  within  seven  miles.  P.0.0  to  be  made  payable  td  I.  Isaacs  U  Co.,  at 
the  Post  Office,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  London.    Bankers,  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

ESTABLIBHID  NBABLT  A  HUNDRn>  YSARSt 

GLASS  BOTTLES. 

MEDICAL,  DISPENSING,  AND  OTHER  KINDS. 


KILNER     BROTHERS, 

GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS  STATION,  KING'S  GROSS,  LONDON,  N. 


PRIZE     MEDAL     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION,     1862. 

BEST    QTJ-A.IL,IT"Y    OOI^DBLS, 

FOB  THE  USE  OF 

CHEMISTS    AND     SUBGEONS. 

SAMPLE    BAGS    OF 


12  Oross  Good  4  to  8  OS.  Corks 
12      „    Ruperior  ditto  . 
12       „    Dispensing  Corks     . 
12       „    Long  ditto       .       . 

6       „    Daflys 

e       „       „  .       .     6».6(I., 


^    6b.    .   ATsrsge  Length,  jlnoh. 


8S.    .  „  I 

.       .    lis.    .  „  1 

14s.  &  Sis.    .  „  II 

4s.  k  b$.  ed.  „  1 

8S.  6d.,&10s.6(l.  „  U 


I>sUesml  Free  for  Caah  <n  London,  or  to  SutUm'e  Offiieefctr  (he  Oountry, 

Diipenaariesi  Wliolesale  Forfkimen,  a&d  Patent  Kedidne  Mann&ctiiren  rappiUed  at 

Special  Sates  Ibr  QnaatitieB. 

JAMES  ELLIS  &  Co..  96,  City  Road,  LOHDON.  E.C. 

BRITISH    COLLEQEl    OF    HKALTH, 
EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Jast  Published,  gratis.  The  Experience  of  an  OctogeDazian  in  the  HYGEIAN 
SYSTEM  OF  JAMES  MOBISON,  the  Hygeist,  and  of  his  VEGETABLE 
UNIYEBSAL  MEDICINE.  By  John  Fbabbb,  of  No.  10,  George  Street, 
Johnstone,  Scotland. 


GBEJPYDDB 

JNJBW 

BBMBDT. 

nHslf-pintfiottles, 

price  4s.  6d. 
Antbentic  Teeti- 
monials  enclosed. 


INTRODUCED  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  1870. 


CureBRbenmatlsm,  Neoralgia,  Gont,  Tic.  Lnmbago,  Sciatica,  Stiff  Jointa, 
Sprains,  Bronchitis,  Sors  Throat,  Stiff  Neck,  Mnmps,  Faceashe,  Cramp, 
Qillblalns,  etc. 

To  be  bad  of  the  Agents— Sanger  h  Sons,  150  and  US,  Oxford  Street; 
Newbery  &  Sons,  87,  Newgate  Street ;  Edwards,  88,  Old  Change;  Barclay 
k,  Sons,  96,  Farringdon  Street ;  Ttaompson,  191,  New  North  Bead ;  HtUand 
k  Sons,  44,  Barbican ;  Goodall,  Backhouse  4  Co.,  Leeds ;  and  thinogh  aU 
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tVttul    5|^o|f    ^JxxivLU  Muxtl^oMt, 


ESTABLISHED  1880. 


WM.  HAY  &  SONS, 

24  &  25,  Little  Qaeen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
LONDON.  TV^.C. 

MANTJFACTUBBBS  OF  EVSBY  DKSCBIPTIW  OS 

MEDICAL  SHOP  FITTINGS, 

Glass  Cases,  Drawers,  Counters, 

DESKS,  SODA  WATEB  STANDS,  &c. 


Dealers  in  Glass,  Earthenware, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SHOP    UTENSILS. 
%vlbAlms,  (BwiboMinfi  ^  Mnitng  an  (Slass. 


Plans    and    Estimates   for    the    Entire 
Fitting  of  Shops,  etc. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Fittings  in  London. 


Experienced  Worlonen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 
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and  other  Preparations, 

As  used  and  reoommended  by  Professor  Libteb, 

May  be  had  in  any  qaantity  from 

J.  F.  MACFARLAN  &  CO.,  Mannfactoring  Chemists,  17  &  18,  North  Bridge, 

Edinbnrgh ; 
Or  through  their  Branch  Office,  5,  Barge  Tard,  Baoklersbnry,  London. 

Dr.  Husband's  Capillary  Tubes  for  Vaccine  Lymph. 

Price  la.  Id.  per  hundred ;  by  post,  la.  2d. :  fonr  boadred,  by  post,  4jt,6d, 
May  be  had  tbroagb  aoy  Sarglcal  InBtmment  Maker,  or  VTboIesale  and  Retail  from 

ROBEaT  80MBRVILLB.  10,  Spring  Gardens,  Btockbrldge,  Edinburgh. 
From  J.  NsWTOir  Tompkins,  E8q.,F.R.G.S..  Bng,  Inspector  National  Vaccine  BstablUh- 

ment.— "  I  baTe  much  pleasure  In  bearing  testimony  to  the  ezceHence  of  tbe  Vaccine  Tubes 

manufactured  by  you  in  accordance  with  the  directions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Husbaa'O,  of 

Edinburgh." 

BRADLEY  &  BOURDAS'S 

Albatun  or  Whiis  fingt,  for  Cleaning  bid,  Siheri  and  Flated  Bcodi. 

since  its  introduct'oA  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Rouge,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  sale  has  amaslngly  increased  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ▲  trial  Is  only  needed  to  proTe 
Its  superiority  over  other  Plate  Powders  In  use.  Sold  In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.;  Tina,  6«.— 
7.  Pontittreet,  Belgrave  Square,  and  46,  Belgrave  Road,  London,  B.W. 

BELLADONN^E    OR     OPIUM     PLASTERS 

Spread  on  Leather,  with  Improved 

"ADHESIVE    MABGIN." 

Sizes,  Shapes,  &o.,  sent  on  application  to  the  Sole  Mannfactarers : 

GOOSEY  &  BOQEBS,  Cliemista,  and  Makers  of  Marginal  Plasters, 

STEPNEY,  LONDON,  E. 

JACKSON'S   WOOD   STAIHS.  ' 

IN  LIQUID  AND  POWDER, 
MANU7A0TXTfiSD  BT  T.   S.    JaOKBON,   199,   BOBOUOH,   SOUTHWABK. 

Agents: — Messrs.  Newbery,  Newgate  Street;  Barclay,  Faningdon  Street;  Ed- 
wards, Old  Change;  Millard,  Barbican;  Sanger,  Oxford  Street;  Satton,  Bow 
Chnrohyard. 

Prize  Meddtf  International  Exhibiticna  London^  1874 ;  Diploma  of  Merit,  Vienna^  187S. 

FOULKES'    CEMENT, 

As  used  at  all  the  GoTemment  Hnseuns. 

Bulted  for  any  snbstance,  from  glass  and  china  to  leather,  wood,  or  Iron,  and  the  articles 
Joined  bear  washing  In  boiling  water. 

The  large  range  of  materials  to  which  this  cement  Is  applicable.  Its  transparency,  strcogtb. 
anil  facility  In  use,  and  the  rcadim  ss  with  which  It  adheres,  renders  It,  without  doubt.  Tils 
MOST  USEFUL  EVER  INVENTED.  It  Is  equally  applicable  to  arilcles  of  the  coarsest  or  the 
most  delicately  constructed. 

Tbe  great  success  which  attended  Its  introduction,  now  more  than  twenty  yean  ago.  has 
given  rise  to  a  host  of  Imitations,  under  as  many  ▼arions  titles.  Some  of  these  being  of  an 
excoodlngly  crude  cbaraeter,  and  mont  unsatisfactory  to  both  rendor  and  buyer,  the  above 
celebrated  Cement  Is  unlfoi'mly  prepared  and  neatly  put  up,  and  is  guaranteed  to  ranaJn 
unchanged  in  any  climate. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  and  upwards;  sample  bottles,  6d. 

FOULKES'TOILET&  NURSERY  POWDER. 

IMPALPABLE  AND  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 
Tills  unique  powder  posseraes  the  emollient  properties  of  fullers*  earth,  free  Crooi  colour, 
in  a  high  condition  of  purity. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  and  6d. 
Wholesale  at  the  Patent  Medicine  Houses  and  Dniggists'  Sundries  Men,  or  from 

W.  J.  FOUIiEES,  Operative  Chemist,  Birkenhead. 
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ROBINSON  I  SONS, 


PILL 


KANtmOTUBSBS  OV 

Bound,  Square,  OYal,aiidOctagon 
Paper  and  Willow  Boxes. 

WHEAT  BRIDGE  MILLS, 

Nbab  OHE&TEBFIELD. 

DEP6T:  17.  BOXTVEBIB  STBBBT, 
FLEET  STHEBT,  LONDON. 

Honourable  men/tionfor  Oardboard 
Bo0es,WdZ. 


WILLOW   BOXES,  PILL  BOXES  &  LINT. 
ATBTON,  AUSTIN  &  SATJKDEBS 

(Late  AUSTIN  ft  Co.)r 

Manofaotnrers  of  the  following  SpeoialltieB  r— 

LINT,  by  Patent  Kachinery,  FILL  BOXES,  Eoimd,  OnJ^ete.,  WILLOW  BOZB 

of  fivexy  descriitiAn. 

SEIDLITZ,  LOZENGE,  and  other  Square  BozeSt  KEDICAL  GLASS,  Orem 

and  WMte. 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES  DEALERS. 


DUKE  STREET  &  PABB  STREET,  MVEBPOOL. 

Leeches  &  ©ponge- 

WILLIAM  VABLEY,  Importer  and  Merchant, 

27,  CASTLE  STREET,  FALCON  STREET,  E.C.,  near  the  Port-Offiee,  London, 
BegB  to  offer  to  the  Trade  a  choice  yariety  of  the  aboTe. 

Tia:o:M:.A-s  o-u^r 

(Formerly  at  the  York  Gtess  WorlnX 

Medical  Labeller,  Sho^w-Jar  Painter,  Writer 

AND  Embosser  on  Glass. 

44,   COODRAMCATE.    YORK, 

T.  O.  also  supplies  Stoppered  Rounds.  Glass  Syringes,  Graduated  Meaeurei,  fto.    Beftr- 
moes  from  first-class  Batablifihmonte.    Paicx  List  on  application.       

TO  CHEMfSTS  AND  DRUGGtSTs! 

ALBERT  J.   HARRIS. 

MEDIOAI*  LABELLER  &  OHHAMENTAL  WHITER 

On   Glass   in   Burnished   Gold, 

6,  FABBTNGDON  BOAD»  OTiHRKKN  WJaiili,  W.a 

(OPPOSrrS  GOLDBATH  FIBLDS.) 

Five  minutM*  wOkfrom  King's  Oro88,  and  two  mfnutstT  waXkfram,  FarrlngdM  Sre$t 

Btatian,  MelropoUlan  BaiUoay, 

Show  Jan  labelled  Inside  In  themosi  Bup<»1or  manner,  to  any  design,  dieaper  than  and 

equal  to  any  other  house  in  London.   Glass  Faclss,  8hoiir  Tablets,  and  very  elegant  Glaa 

Labels  for  Drawers.    Gold  Paper  Labels  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  ooontry  on  receipt  of  list. 

Orders  by  poet  or  otherwl^  punctually  attended  to,  and  shope  labelled  in  any  part  of  the 

country. 
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AU  hmrino  ih1$  Trade  Mark, 
warranted  pure. 

LINT. 


ROBINSON  &  SONS, 

8PINNER8  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton  and  Flax  Lints,  Carded  Cotton 

Wools  and  Bandages. 

WHEAT    BRIDGE    MILLS, 

NEAR    CHESTERFIELD. 

Toli6  haa  €f  aa  the  WhoUeaie  Boueee,  or  dibreetfrom 
UteMakere. 


DBp6t>  17,  BOUVIRIE  8TRBST,  FLSXT  8TBBST. 
LONDOK 


SHILLCOCK'S  PATENT  LEECH  VASE 

•  Is  now  fitted  with  Eurthenware  as  well  as  Metal  Plates ; 
both  supplied  at  the  same  charges;  viz.,  for  100 
Leeches,  22/.;  60,  16/6;  26, 18/-. 

Wholesale  AgenU — 

Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  and  the  Wholesale  Houses. 


"Lbwisbam,  8.E.,  April  9th,  1869. 
**  Mr.  J.  B.  Shilloock. — 8ib,--I  hsTe  had  one  of  your 
Leech  Yases  in  ose  for  scTcral  months,  and  am  yery 
mnch  pleased  with  it,  as  it  keeps  the  Leeches  healthy, 
and  I  rarely  find  a  dead  one. 

"  Tours,  etc,  0.  W.  Bbsd." 


CRAWSHAW'S 


(CBTBTALS.; 
IN  BOXKS,  SIXPENCK  AND  ONE  SHILLING  HACH. 


The  Proprietor,  tn  introdadng  these  Dyes  to  the  Trade,  olalme  fOr  them  the  toUowlng 

adTanr 


One  Slzprany  Box  wlU  go  as  far 
as  Six  Sixpenny  Bottles  of  the 
Llqaid  Dyes. 

Bach  Box  wtU  prodnoe  any  de- 
sired shade  of  its  own  colour, 
according  to  the  amonnt  used. 

The  Colours  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  hriUiant  which  can 
be  pxtKlac«Mi,  and  comprise  all 
the  popular  shades. 

There  is  no  loss  from  leakage  or 
broken  bottles.  The  Dyes  will 
keep  any  length  of  time  if 
kept  dry. 

The  Dyes  can  be  used  for  an 
endless  number  of  pnrpoees. 


iTantages  :— 
Violet,      Ponoeau, 
Green,      Black, 
TeUow,    Brown, 
Mauve,     Blue, 
Orimson,  Puce, 
Magenta,  Purple. 


which  are  too  numerous  eren 
to  meatloa  wMiin  the  limits 
of  a  small  adverUaement. 

The  Dyes  are  so  easily  used  that 
any  one  can  use  them,  even 
without  prerious  experience. 

The  Dyes  are  perfectly  soluble 
in  Hot  Water. 

The  Dyes  are  iuTalnble  for  Bz- 
port,  containing  such  usefnl 
material  tn  a  portable  form. 

CBAWSHAW'S  ANILINB 
DTBS  consist  of  useful  and 
saleable  ooloun  only,  no  use- 
less ones  being  pot  up. 


EDWARD    CRAWSHAW, 

64,  ST.  JAMES*  STREET,  BURNLEY,  LANCASHIRE. 

Sold  byatttht  WholetaU  0 otww. 
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NEW  PHOSPHORESCENT  POWDERS 

(Blue,  Green,  Orange,  Violet,  Emerald,  and  Yellow). 

These  oolonrless  Powden  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  diffused  daylight,  or  to 
the  light  of  burning  magnesium,  appear  brilliantly  coloured  if  remored  to  a  daik 
room  or  merely  shaded  from  direct  light  Tubes  filled  with  them  form  Teiy  eaiioas 
and  beautiful  objects  for  the  lecture-room,  or  for  drawing-room  ezhibitioa. 


Specimen  Tubes,  Is.  each ;  or  the  set  of  Six  Colours,  in  case, 

68.,  post  firee. 


MOTTERSHEAD   &   CO., 

(STAJ!JDEN  PAINE  &  F.  BADEN  BENGEB.) 

Dealers  in  Chemical  and  Physical  Apparatus,  Pure  Chemicals, 
and  Laboratory  Requirements  generally. 

7.  EXCHANGE  ST.,  AND  10,  HALF  MOON  ST., 
MANCHESTER. 


FBICE    LISTS    ON    APPLICATION. 

MOO  R'S 

Medical    Plaster    Manufactory, 

■STABUSHED  KOBB  TEAS  66  TBAS8. 
oiar  TO  Bi  oBTAimw  at 

SALTISFORD,  WARWICK. 


Orders  by  post  promptly  execfuied. 

Sole  London  Agents :  Kessrs.  NEWBEBT  ft  SONS,  37,  Newgate  St 

THE 

WANDLE    FELT    COMPANY, 

now 

£.  B.  WHITEHE^  &  BIOS.,  Limited. 

PATBNTBEB  AND  MAKUFAOTUBEBS  OV 

J»ponfito  ^tlme  anH  SmpmnrafiU  ^tlmr. 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Wholesale  Trade, 


U,  HANOVER  STBEET,  LONG  ACREL  LONDON,  W.C 
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THE    WATERPROOF    POULTICE    BAGT 

(BROAD'S    PATENT.) 
The  advantages  of  the  Watbbpboov  Bag  are  these— 


Completeness;  no  mnslin  or  oiled  silk 

required. 
Beadiness  for  nse. 
Exactness  in  sise. 


Cleanliness;  can  be  worn  without 
staining  the  linen ;  and  will  retain 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the 
Poultice. 


Made  in  nine  eitee.  Sample  hnxee,  containing  one-iixth  doz,eaehiize,U.lOd,eaeh, 

Patentee— JOHN    BROAD,  Hornsey   Rise,   N. 
Supplied  through  the  usual  Wholesale  Houses. 

A.   B.   FLEMING  &  CO.'S 
Celebrated  Vegetable  Machinery  OH. 

Highest  Medal  Award  for  Merit  at  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition. 

Ss.  ea.  per  Qallon. 

REFINERIES    NEAR    EDINBURGH. 

GontractorB  to  H.M.  Gorornment,  Bast  and  Weet  Indift  Doclu,  **  the  Gunftrd/*  and  <*  North 
German  Lloyd's/*  kc.,  and  the  principal  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom. 

Detaiia  o/apeeUMy  lAbercU  Terme  to  Whoietale  AgenU,  and  iamplu  of  the  Oil  sent  an  ap- 
pliecMon. 

This  wonderful  Lubricator  (superior  to  all  others  except  Sperm)  was  only  introduced  three 
years  ago.  Upwards  of  8000  Accounts  hare  been  already  opened  for  this  Oil  with  A.  B. 
Fleming  &  Go. 

London  Office :  46,  QITSEN  YICTOBIA  STREET,  E.C. 

READE     BROTHERS, 

WOLYERBLSJHPTOK, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH-CLASS  VARNISHES, 

For  Coachmakers,  House  Painters,  Decorators, 
Builders,  etc. 

These  Varnishes  are  made  with  the  utmost  oare»  on  the  best  principles  and  from 
the  finest  selected  materials,  and  will  be  found  brilliant  in  finish  and  durable  in 
wear. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  their 

HARD    DRYING    VARNISHES    FOR 
CHURCH   SEATS 

And  seats  of  Public  Buildings,  which  for  Hard  Drying,  Lustre,  and  Durability,  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 


Samples  and   Prices  on   application. 
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ISTOTIOE   OF   I^E1^0-V.A.L. 


GEORGE     BARBER 

BegB  to  inform  his  Customers  and  the  Trade  generally,  tUat 
he  has  Removed  his  GBIMSON  MASKING  INK  establish- 
ment from  61,  GBEAT  GEOBGE  STBEET  (where  the  Manu- 
facture has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  22  years),  to 

27,    BOTANIC    BOAD.    LIVERPOOL. 

SOLD  ONLY    IN   4-oz.    AND   8-oz.    BOTTLES. 
THE    "CHEMIST'S    CWN" 

INDELIBLE    MARKING    INK. 

ThlB  marking  Ink,  prepftred  fmm  the  Recipe  of  an  eminent  Chemist,  of  gnaranteed  strength 
and  quality,  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  Trade,  and  the  sale  or  it  m  half-dradim  and 
drachm  bottles  will  prove  far  more  remuneratiye  than  any  of  the  namerous  Marking  Inks 
brought  before  their  hotioe. 

Sold  only  in  Stoppered  Bottles,  containing  4  fluid  ounces,  5s.  6d. ;  8  os.,  10s.  6d.,  lea  dis- 
count, by  the  principal  Wholesale  Houses,  and  the 

Sole  Proprietors,  G.  F.  ENEEN  &  Co.,  148,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


SOLUBLE    IN   WATER. 


Do. 
Crimson 
Pink    ... 
Scarlet... 
Ponceau 
Cerise  ... 


CRYSTALS  AND  POWDERSi 

In  }-lb.,  14b.,  and  6-lh.  Tine. 

PKB  LB. 

7/-  Mae,  Ho.  1  , 

..  16/.  Do.  „   8  . 

..  7/-  YeUow.. 

..  21/-  Green 

..  22/-  Claret 

..  21/.  KanTO . 

...  21/. 


PBR  LB. 

).l    ...      12/« 

Brown 

3  ...      9/- 

,  Black  ...     . 

18/- 

Maroon 

84/- 

Violet  ...     . 

81/- 

Puce    

18/- 

Purple 

"/■ 

Lavender 

rsBLB. 

.  U/6 

.  lS/6 

.  18/. 

.  ai/6 

.  10/- 

.  Ml- 


CONCENTRATED  SOLUTIONS, 

In  }. gallon  and  1-gallon  Tine. 
Magenta,  7/6 ;  Blue,  16/. ;  Violet,  18/-  per  gallon.    Ifet  Cash. 

K.B.~So  many  wortlUess  Aniline  Colours  are  now  offered  for  sale,  that,  in  order  to  obtaia 
a  superior  article,  the  Trade  is  respectfully  requested,  when  ordering  through  Wholesile 
Houses,  to  distlncUy  specify  "  CRAWSaAW'S." 

Sold  by  most  WfiolesaU  Houses, 

EDWARD    CRAWS  HAW    &    CO., 

Mautrfacttiring  ehemista, 
BURNLBY,     UAKOASSIRS. 
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MUBBAY  &  HEATH, 

OpUcal  athd  Philosophical  Instrument  Makers  to  Her  Majesty  and  ih^ 
Oovemment  Depa/riments, 

69,    JERMYN    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W., 

Beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  Speoialitiee  in  MICBOSCOPES,  MICBOSCOPE 

LAMPS,  OPHTHALMOSCOPES,   SETS  of   TBLLL  GLASSES,  CLINICAL 

THEBMOMETEBS.  and  other  MEDICAL  APPABATXJ8. 


New  Optical  Catalogue  free  upon    application,  or  forwarded 
for  Four  Stamps. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS. 
CHEMISTS'  SUNDRIES  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  UTENSILS. 


Porcelain,  GIobs,  Stone,  Wood  and  Metal  Apparatus  for  Chemical  and  PhyBlologlcal  Pnr- 
poaefl  and  Lectures.  Electrical,  Medical,  and  Experimental  Coils  and  Apparatus.  Bunsen's 
Modified  Filter  Pumps,  from  10s.  8d.  to  67s.  Electrical  Batteries  and  Elements.  Sets  of  Ap- 
paratus according  to  Professor  Valentin's  '*  Book  of  Chemistry,"  and  sets  of  Apparatus  as 
required  by  the  Ooyernment  Schools,  always  ready  and  kept  in  Stock. 

Catalogues  and  Illustrations  will  be  sent  gratuitously.  A  Liberal  Discount  allowed  to 
Wholesale  Buyers. 


34, 


WH0LB8ALK  IMPORTERS  ABD  MAMUFAOTXTRBBS : 

AUG.    BEL    &    CO., 


W.O. 


NEW  HIGH  POWER  GAS  FURNACE, 

Melts  a  oraoible  fiill  of  cast- 
iron  in  ten  minutes,  and  steel 
in  thirty  minutes,  from  the 
time  the  gas  is  lighted. 
Stands  the  roughest  work 
without  injury,  and  works 
with  a  large  or  small  gas 
supply.  Price  80s.  Details 
on  application. 


T.  FLETCHEB,  7.C.S., 
SUEZ  ST.,  WARRINGTON. 


XT 


TTXT 


ISl  8. 


EXHIBITION  PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862,  was  awarded  to  R.  WESTBURT,  Inventor  and 

Sole  Maker  of  the 

IMPERCEPTIBLE  CURATIVE  TRUSS, 

Belormity   Instruments,  Artificial   Limbs,    Elastic    Stockings,  ImproYed    Chest 

Expanders,  and  other  Invalid  Appliances. 

26,  OLD  MILLGATE,  MANCHESTER. 
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EDWIN    BLYDE    &   CO. 

(Snccesson  to  Alloard  h  Co.), 

Manufacturers  of   RUPTURE  TRUSSES,   SURGICAL    INSTRU- 
MENTS, WOOD  SPLINTS,  CUTLERY,  and  SILVER  PLATE, 
ROCKINGHAM    STREET,    SHEFFIELD. 

BSTABLTSHBD    1798. 


M.    MASTERS    S  SONS, 

XAKirVi.CTintSB8  07 

ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS    AND    GRTDTTGHES, 

210,    NB'W    KENT    BOAD,    LONDON,    S.B. 

Prize  Medals,  London,  1862;  Paris,  1867. 

DIAGRAMS  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT  AND  PROSPECTUS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


J.  S.  Haywood,  Castle  Gate,  Nottingham, 

INVENTOR  and  Manufactnrer  of  ELASTIO  SUB- 
GICAL  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  LEGGINGS. 
&c.,  the  most  efBcient  means  of  sopporting  Yaricose 
Veins,  Weakness,  Sprains,  Dislocations,  Kbeomatism, 
Weak  Ankles,  &c.  ELASTIO  ABDOMINAL  SUP- 
PORTING BELTS,  for  Weakness,  Pendulous  Abdomen. 
Umbilical  and  Inguintd  Hernia,  Obesity,  Dropsy,  Ladies* 
use  before  and  after  Accouchement,  &c.  LADIES*  AND 
GENTS'  CHEST  EXPANDING  BRACES.  TRUSSES, 
SURGICAL  AND  SUSPENSORY  BANDAGES,  CHEST 
PROTECTORS,  &c.        

Oreatett  attetMon  paid  to  Special  Ordera,  tohiOi  are  invarUMff 

fonoarded  per  return  qfpoat. 

THE    ANGLESEY    ARTIFICIAL    LEG. 

The  MEDAIi 

for  Merit, 

Awarded 

Vienna  Exhibition, 

1873. 


Second  EditioTit  price  7s,  64. 

GMT  ON  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

By  MR.  GRAY,  Sole  Operator  to  the  late  Field-Marshal  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  K.G.,  and  Sir  Thomas  St.  Vincent 
Trowbridge,  Bart.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  Sir 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart. 

H.  RENSHAW,  366,  STRAND. 


Mr.  Gray*8  extensive  practice  enables  him  to  make  Arti- 
ficial Limbs  only,  and  thiir  success  is  acknowledged  to  stand 
unriTalled. 

PHILIP   GRAY, 
=  ARTIFICIAL   LIMB    MAKER, 
7,  CORK  STREET,  BUBLINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON,  W. 
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EAU  FONTAINE  DB  JOUVENCB,  GOLDEN. 
E.    H.   THIELLAY'S 

O-OLIDEIT      -HlJ^XTl      "VsT  .A.  S  H  ; 

For  ohanging  Dark  Hair  into  Flaxen  or  Silvery  Sliades. 
««.  »fze       82«.  perdoz.     |     10«.  6d.  size       624.  perdos. 

E.    H.   THIELLAY'S 

EAU  FONTAINE  DE  JOUVENCE,  AUBURN. 

Znunedlat^  Dye  for  Orey  or  7»d»d  H«lr  to  •  Oolden  ShAde  fro. 
E.    H.   THIELLAY'S 

KAU  FOKTAIKK  DE  JOUYEKCE,  DAH3K. 

Truuparent  Fluid,  Safe  and  Stalvlees. 
E.    H.   THIELLAY'S 

EAU  FONTAINE  DE  JOUVENCE,  BROWN  AND  BLACK. 

Xnetantaneoiu  and  InfUlible. 


■VOALTPTIA.  I  ARABIAN  TLUZD.  I  BOO  JTJLBP. 

M0V8QUBTAXBB.  |  OOMPABXOB.  |  AQUA  MT8TXBI0SA. 

WHOLBSALB  DB8CRIPTIYB  PRICB  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


Bottlw  blovn  to 


May  he  bad  in  balk  at  tnicb  •  Tnde  price  tb*t  can  only  be  equalled  by  roannfooturlnf  largely, 
moolds.  8d.  per  lb.    Proepeotoaea  and  Labels  printed. 

E.     H.     THIELLAY,     FABFUMEUB,     GHIMISTE. 

CHARING    CROSS    HOTEL,    LONDON. 
Export  Manufactory  at  New  Cross,  Kent. 

Shippers    and    Merchants    supplied    on    the    usual    Terms. 

Z  Z 
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AMYNTEKION 

MAGNETIC  CURATIVE  APPLIANCES. 


Invaluable  in  cases 
of  General  Debility, 
Indigestion,  Rhen- 
matism,  Chest    and 


0 

^ 

1-^ 

^^7 

g;^X 

TRADE  MARK, 

Lnng  AffectionB, 
Spinal  and  Liver 
Complaints. 


The  Magnetic  Appliances  are  recommended  by  the  best  Physldana,  and  njwd  In  scrrral 
Honpltals.  They  are  most  effective  as  curative  agents ;  they  need  not  be  worn  next  to  tlv 
body;  they  require  no  acids ;  they  give  no  shocks;  and  they  retain  their  Magnetic  pow.T 
for  years.  They  are  made  up  in  Flannel,  etc.,  and  give  great  comfort  to  the  wesrer.  A« 
Magnetic  Appliances  they  arc  pronounced  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  a  vahiable  adjanct  to 
medical  science.  


PRICE 

Ladles'  and  Gentlemen's  Belta,*np  to  Hi 

Inches,  26<. ;  35  to  40,  80«. ;  41  and  over, 

S&i. 
Lung  Invlgorators,  80a.  and  21s. 
Chest  Protectors.  Small  sise,  In.  M.  and 

10s.  6d. ;  Medium  sise,  12«.  6d. ;  Large 

size,  Ifit. 
Spine  Banda,  10s.  6d.,  12«.  fid.,  ISs.,  18s., 

21s..  2&S. 
Knee  Caps,  If.  6d.  and  10s.  M.  each. 
Anklets.  V2n.  Gd.  per  pair  ;  singly,  7s. 
Stomach  Appliance,  lOs.  Bd. 


LIST. 
Friction  Gloves,   7s.  «d.  and  10«.  M.  pn- 

pair;  singly,  4s.  and  &s. 6d.    Friction 

Band,  7a.  6d. 
Necklets.  &a.  M, 

Wristleta,  7a.  Bd.  per  pair ;  'singly,  4a. 
Pads,  7a.  6d.  and  10s.  Bd.  per  pair;  singlr, 

4a.  and  5a.  Bd. 
Smokinff  Caps,  95a.  and  12s.  Bd. ' 
Throat  Protectors.  10a.  Bd.  and  12a.  M. 
Soles,  for  wearing  Inside  booto.Gentlen)-Ti'« 

8ises,4«.  Bd.  and  Aa.  Bd.  per  pair;  Ladies' 

sizes,  8a.  6d.  and  4s.  Bd.  per  pair. 


MEDICAL   TESTIMONIALS. 

**  Southampton.  March  24th.  ig:4. 

**  Dear  Slr.—The  valne  of  Magnetism  in  many  chronic  complaints  can  be  scaroelr  atrr- 
rated  ;  and  the  Ingenuity  displayed  in  the  device  of  the  '  Amyntcrion '  appliances  mn«t  brirc 
them  into  speedy  and  universal  favour.  I  shall  recommend  them  in  all  cases  requiring  Unrir 
use.— Youn  truly,  Thomas  Aldridor,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c." 

From  Jno.  Crawford  Bkll,  M.R.G.S.,  Prince's  Street,  Norwich. 

"  Gentlemen,^ About  six  months  ago.  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  yoar '  AmynterloD ' 
Appliances  were  named  to  me,  and  I  determined  to  try  them  in  my  own  case,  ris.,  a  moaralir 
weakness,  causing  great  feeblenesa  and  uncertainty  In  my  walking,  with  a  constant  fear  of 
falling :  to  my  delight  these  unpleasant  symptonM  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  can  now 
walk  with  as  much  firmness  and  confidence  as  I  did  years  ago.  I  consider  the '  Amynterlon ' 
Appliances  will  be  fonnd  a  beneficial  application  of  science  in  oases  of  muscttlar  and  nervcxu 
4ebllity,  and  can  strongly  recommend  them  as  such.** 

*'6,  Ladbroke  Road.  Netting  Hill  Oate.  W.,  March  20th.  1874. 

**  Sir,— The  *  Amynterion  *  Appllanoes  possess  advantages  that  ought  to  be  regar4«<l  >« 
essential  in  appliances  meant  to  be  worn  as  part  of  the  general  clothing  :  by  keeping  the  fiart 
to  which  thry  are  applied  warm  and  comfortable,  they  faclliute  the  retention  of  the  wmtbtift 
and  strrngthcnlng  influence  of  the  Magnetic  current ;  not  requiring  any  preparation  before 
and  after  being  applied,  they  do  not  give  trouble  to  the  attendant,  nor  disturb  the  patient; 
and  In  fitly,  they  differ  from  other  somewhat  similar  appliances  I  have  seen,  in  not  lo»ing 
their  Magnetic  inflaenoe  In  a  short  f^pace  of  tim& 

•'Very  truly  yours,  Robt.  J.  Ooopkr,  A.B..  M.D..  T.CD." 

SCRIVENER,     GILL     &     CO., 

Hictnsrcs  aiUi  lEamifacturen, 

1,  King  Street,  and  8  and  4,  Qaeen  Street,  Ipewieli ;  and  107,  Heet  Street  (Cook  s 

IntematioDal    BnildingB),    London. 


These  Appliances  are  to  be  obtained  through  all  the  Wholesale  Houses. 
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P.  A.  STEVENS,  Chemist  and  Dentist, 

70,  HTDE  EOAD,   HOXTOK,  LOKDOK,  If.,  Sole   Proprietor  and  Kaker  of  the 

Prepared 

TRADE    MARK  pQ[f 


SILVERY 

WHITE 
OUTTA    PERCHA 


'lEiffit^a^ 


STOPPING 
DECAYED 


TUspwpanttonlipvt  vplaa  ooBTOilMit  form,  to  nteUbj  Ohonbta,  and  commuds  a  nady  mIo. 

86  pieces  in 

13  Btidu  in 


PREPARED  SILVERY  VVHITE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL. 

a  Box.  to  Retotl  at  Id.  each  ;  Wholesale  Price,  1/  per  box. 
PREPARED  SILVERY  WHITE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL. 

a  01am  Top  Box,  to  Retail  at  8d.  each ;  Wholesale  Price,  1/6  per  Box. 
PREPAREC)  SILVERY  WHITE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL.     12  sticks  in 

a  Glass  Top  Box,  each  stick  enclosed  in  a  Gelatine  Case,  to  Betallat  4d.  each ;  Wholesale 

Price,  2/6  per  box. 
PREPARED  SILVERY  WHITE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL.    Commands  a 

ready  sale,  12  Cafiea  on  a  Show  Card,  to  Betail  at  6d.  each ;  Wholesale  Price,  2/9  per  Card, 

PREPARED  SILVERYWHITE<3UTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL.    In  Boxes,  to 
Retail  at  6d.  per  Box ;  Wholesale  Price,  8/6  per  dox. 

PREPARED  SILVERY  WHITE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ENAMEL.    Inonoonnce 
Sheets,  at  12/  per  dosen. 
P.  A.  S.  Is  prepared  to  sapply  Wholesale  Honsea,  In  any  quantity,  with  their  name  stamped 

upon  each  piece,  cat  In  Sticks  or  Sheet. 
NOTICE.— Thtt  above  can  be  obtained  of  ih9  foVawtng  Wholeaale  Aoentt  .— 
JNO.  THOMPSON,  121 ,  New  North  Boad,  Hoxton ;  NBWBBRT  &  SONS,  87,  Newgate  Street ; 

8.  MAW  SON  &  THOMPSON,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. ;  J:  NASH,  183,  Hackney  Road,  B.  :  H. 

POTTBR  ii  SON,  Viaduct  Honse,  Farilngdon  Street  :R.  H.  MILLARD,  44,  Barbican,  E.G. ; 

S.  BIPPIN,  86,  Antill  Road,  Bow,  B.;  GABRIEL  &  TROKB,  Dmgglsts,  83,  City  Road,  B.C. ; 

J.  BROWN  k,  SONS,  Cow  Cross  Street,  City,  B.C. ;  BURGOYNB  &  BURBRIDOB,  Coleman 

Street,  B.C, ;  BOURNE  h  TATLOR,  86,  Castle  Street,  Holbom ;  J.  SANG  BR  &  SON,  Oxford 

Street;  BARRON  &  SQUIBB,  Bash  Lane, Cannon  Street,  London  ;  i.  AUSTIN  &  Co.,  140, 

Dake  Street,  Liverpool :  and  alkPatent  Medicine  Warehouses. 

WHITE    AND   SOUND   TEETH. 


JEWSBURY  &    BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE. 

This  old-established   and  increasingly  favonritd   Benti- 
frice  has  been  Forty  Years    before    the    Public.     It    is 
-warranted    to  retain    its  properties    and   keep  in    good 
condition  in  any  climatQ. 
The  original  and  only  genuine  is  niannfiActared  solely  by 

JEWSBURY  &  BROWN, 

CHEMISTS,  MANCHESTER. 

and  is  distinguishable  by  the  Trade  Mark,  printed  in  red  and  green,  a  fkosimile 
of  which  is  annexed.     Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ttia  guarantee  of 
genuineness,  as  numerous  imitations  are  offered. 


Sold  universally  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  at  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d. 

The  Trade  and  Shippers  supplied  by  the  loading  bouses  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  Bills  and  Showcatds  forwarded  on  receipt  of  address  card,  and 
directions  for  endoauie. 
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MESSRS.  STONE  &  DOMINY, 

Dentists  and  Manufacturers, 

35  &  48,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LAKE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Ezeouta  Mechamcal  work,  Teeth  plate,  and  materials  inclosiTe,  at  per  Tooth, 
U.  6d.  Their  conDection  personally,  reqairing  the  services  of  a  Dentist  is  treated 
as  Professional,  and  charged  Mechanical  prices. 

The  Mechanical  Departmentt  School,  and  Manufactory  is  at  48,  and  the 
Operative  and  Surgical  Dentittry  more  ettpeciaUy  at  35,  under  Mr.  Douikt. 

IDBITTISTRY.    OBSEPiVBT 

Mr.  STENT  continues  to  give  InstrnctionB  (after  30  years'  experience)  in  Me- 
chanical and  Operative  Dentistry.  They  comprise  every  modem  improvement, 
English,  French,  and  American.  N.B.  Dental  Materials  of  every  kind  supplied. 
Artificial  Teeth  made  or  repaired  for  the  Profession  at  a  very  moderate  charge  for 
Cash. 

21>.    COVENTRY    STREET.    PICCADILLY.    W..    LONDON. 

MECHANICAL   DENTISTRY- 

EVERT  description  of  mechanical  work  executed  In  good  style  and  punctaally  at  the  fol- 
lowing charges :— Yalcanlte,  per  tootb»  1«.  6d. ;  Upper  or  Lower  Sets,  lOi.  Pfat^,  per 
tootb,  29. ;  Upper  or  Lower  Sets.  20f .  Materials  at  depiftt  prices.  Terms  .-—Half  casb  wuh 
order,  balance  on  return  of  order. 

•wn^.  cat.  iToniMAisr. 

MA,  BEBVEBS  8TBEET,  ^ZFOBD  STBEET,  LOHBOV. 

DR.  0.   R.  COFFIN'S 

AMERICAN    DENTIFRICE. 


Prepared  only  loj  WZLLIAM  J)ARLnrG,  Chemist,  HancheBter. 


May  he  had  £rom  S.  Maw,  Som  &  Tbompson  ;  Bakglat  A  Soirs  i 
F.  Newbebt  a  Sons  ;  Sanoir  A  Sons  i  and  any  Wholesale  House  in  London. 


Price  28.  per  box,  and  family  jars,  10s.  each. 


ITOTIOE  TO   THE   TI?,A.IDE. 

ODONIPTIC— The  Best  Liquid  Dentifrice, 
ODONIPTIO— The  Best  Liquid  Dentifrice. 

May  be  obtained  through  aU  Patent  Medieine  Honsee. 

Pmtttfadams  of  Coliren  f  gt,  or  |er0rib«  of  Igbrogen  (12  ^olnmtt). 

-  « 

LLOYD    &    GETHING, 

76,    FLEET    STREET,    LONDON. 
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Proprietor  of  Octopus  Dentifrice  and  Mr.  Salter's  Perfect 
pattern  Tooth  Brush  (registered), 


The 


WAaEHOrss:- 


Reffrets  being  com. 
pelled  to  disappoint  00 
many  of  his  custom- 
ers through  the  non- 
execution  of  their 
orders,  but  the  d-'.- 
mand  having  been 
almosiunpreudentedt 
''ffi-o  — -^-zz^^  ,        «      «,«    It  has  been  unavold- 

«^ro««  jj,^  i^j^  g,.^  W.C.    able.   Arrangements, 

howerer.  have  now  been  made  by  which  he  hopes  to  preyent  any  delay  whatever  in  the  future. 
OAUTION 1 1  Soccets  has  produoed  imiutiooa  of  thi«  Registered  pattern.  Sellers,  as  well 
ns  makers  of  them  are  liable  to  law  proceedings.    See  Bettn  v.  Rimmel. 

TO    DENTISTS    AND    CHEMISTS. 

Every  deteriptioii  of  ArtifieUi  T«6ih  made  at  greatly  reduced  charges.    Best  work 

and  best  materials  only. 
An  Upper  or  Lower  Set,  Inclusive  of  Teeth  Rubber,  etc.,  £1  Is. 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  Platlna £2  2s. 

Send  for  Price  LUt. 

Twenty  years'  experience  In  mechanical  %vork. 

I1IB88ON8  GIVICN   IN   MBCHANIOAIi  D1BNTI8TBY. 

F.   BUCK,   6,  Hanotbb   Pliob,    Uppbb   Bakbb   Stbbbt,   London,   E.G. 

R   Y    D    E.      ISLE      0~F      WIGHT. 
Beoommended  by  eminent  Phydciani. 


NUTRITIVE    AND    SEDATI^e"  CREAM 

FOB  THB  HAIB  AND  SCALP. 
In  BoUUa  at  U.  6d.,  2t.,  U.  M.,  to.  6d.,  ftf.,  to.  6d.,  ond  lU.  each, 

The  Use  of 

The  Glenfield  Starch 

Always  Secores 
The  Delight  of  the  Laondress, 

The  Admiration  of  the  Beholder,    * 

And  the  Comfort  of  the  Wearer. 


Blatohley**  Celebrated  Bran  and  Almond  Bisouits  are  free  from  starch  and 
sugar,  and  reoommeoded  by  the  profession  in  ail  cases  of  Diabetes.  The  Bran,  price  It.  6d. 
I>er  lb.,  or  in  boxes  at  to.,  104.,  and  20s. ;  the  Almond,  2s.  id.  per  lb.  Also,  tbe  Prepared 
BRAN  POWDER,  and  GLUTBN  BRBAD  and  BISCTTITa  **  The  great  ralue  of  Bran 
Cake,  as  a  substiiute  for  Bread,  has  now  been  established  by  the  experience  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals that  no  aivnmentis  needed  in  its  faTOur."— Dr.  Gamplla,  **  On  Diabetes,"  2nd  edition, 
page  78.— B.  BLATCHLBY  supplies  an  the  Hospitals  in  England.  Se2,  OXFORD  8TRBBT. 
EstabUshed  1888.  ..  — o  , 


(ij^y^ 


n^ 


;  Sound  and?. 


HalfGuinea 

Ale 


WaltaBro-L— „ 

SfiEWERsj   Stockwelll 
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SCHWEITZER'S    COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

GXJAEANTEED  FXIBE  SOLUBLE  COCOA  of  the  Finest  anality, 
without  Sugar  or  any  Admixture. 


COCOATINA  IS  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  OF  SOLUBLE 

COCOA  OH  CHOCOI.ATE,  WITH  THE  EXCESS  OF 

FAT  EXTRACTED  MECHANICALLY. 

Being  all  Cocoa  it  is  four  Umee  the  strength  of  preparations  thickened 

Kt  weakened  with  arrowroot,  starch,  etc.,  and,  in  reality,  cheaper, 
fcde  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonfal  to  a  breacsst 
cup,  oosting  less  than  a  haln>eiui7« 

The  Facvltt  pronounce  it  "  tixe  most  nutritions  and  perfectly  diges- 
tible Beverage  "  for  Bmaxfast,  Luvcuov,  or  Surrxa,  and  invaluable 
for  Invalids  and  Children. 
It  keeps  in  aU  climates,  and  is  palatable  without  milk. 
COCOATINA  FIjAVOTOBD  WITH  VANIIjIiA  is  the 
most  delicate,  digestible  and  cheapest  Vanilla  Chocolate,  and  taken 
when  richer  Chocolate  is  prohibited. 

BetaQed  in  air-tight  tin  Canisters  at  It,  6(2.,  8«.,  5$.  6d.,  ete.,  by  Chemists  and 

Grocers. 


H.  SCHW1ITZE&  ft  Co.»  10,  Adam  Street,  Adalphi,  London,  W.C.; 

AKD  ALL  WHOLZ8A2JI   HOUSES. 

Vo,  11,  Little  Stanhope  Street,  Kayfkir,  London,  W.  (top  of  Down  Street,  PioeadlUy), 
Beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 

SPECIALTIES    FOR    INVALIDS. 

0ON8I8TINO  OF 

COKCEKTBATED  BEEF  TEA,  MUTTON  AKD  CHICKEV  BBOTHS,  etc 

ESSENCE  OF  BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL,  AND  CHICKEN. 

BEEF-TEA  JELLY  AVD  FIBROUS  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF. 

TURTLE    SOUP   AND    JELLT,  AND    CALF'S    FOOT    JBLLT    (prepared 

expressly  for  InTalids). 
SAYOURT  MEAT  LOZENQBS. 

Extract  frmn  the  BritUh  Medical  Journal,  81ft  and  38th  Norember  1874.— The  preparatloos 
maLafactured  by  Messrs.  Brand  ti  Co.,  of  No.  11,  Little  8Unbope  Street,  Mayfair,  London, 
and  known  as  *  GONCBNTRATBD  BEEIT  TBA  '  and  *  BS8BNCB  OF  BBEF'  reepcciiTely,  ut 
already  largely  used  by  leading  medical  practitioners  in  tbe  metropolis.  The  first  is  for 
ordinary  use,  the  second  is  more  especially  suited  for  very  delicate  stomachs  and  for  inralids. 
Tbey  are  prepared  with  great  care  from  English  meat  of  good  quality,  and  in  delicacy  of 
flaTour,the  fluid  extract  (Essence  of  BeeO  Is  well  known  by  London  Pbysicians  to  bo  aprepars 
tion  on  which  they  can  entirely  rely.  Hence  the  farour  which  It  has  met,  and  our  readoa 
for  mentioning  now  with  approral  the  samples  submitted  to  ns. 

Caution.— Beware  of  ImitatioiiB. 

Each  Tin  or  Skin  manufactured  by  B.  k  Co,  bears  their  Signature  and  Address  as  above  on 
the  Label,  without  which  NONE  are  genuine. 
Sold  by  Messrs.  DUNCAN.  FIiOOKHAlBT  &  Co.,  52,  North  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
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Gold  Medal  of  the  Acadimie  Nationale,  Paris. 


FRY'S    CARACAS    COCOA, 

In  ilb.  and  (lb.  Pockets ;  la.  Ad.  per  lb., 

Owes  its  dAlicioiu  flaTour  to  the  use  of  the  celebrated  Caracas  Vnt,  com- 

hiiied  with  other  choice  descriptions,  specially  selected  for  their 

peculiar  excellence  and  inTlgorating  qualities. 

"One  of  the  moet  valuable,  as  well  as  pleasantest,  articles  of  diet  ever  iatroduced 
to  the  country."— The  Church  Herald, 


FRY'S   EXTRACT   OF    COCOA. 

In  6d.  Packets.    Is.  and  3s.  Tins. 

▲  peribctly  pure  and  delicious  beverage,  prepared  exdaslTely  from  choice 
Cocoa  Nibs. 

"The  *  BxTRACT  OF  Cocoa/  vhlch  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  snper- 
flaous  oil,  than  which,  if  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome 
preparation  of  Cocoa.**— i»'ood,  IFood,  and  Air,  Bdlted  by  Vr,  Hassalu 


J.  S.  FRY  &  SON,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 

GOODALL'S  WORLD-RENOWNED  HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTIES. 

A  single  trial  solicited  from  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  these  splendid  preparations. 
GK>ODALL'S   BAKING   POWDER. 

THB  BBST  lir  TUB  WORLD. 

The  cheapest  because  the  best,  and  indispensable  to  every  household,  and 
an  inestlmablo  boon  to  honsewives.  Makes  delicious  Puddings  without  eggs. 
Pastry  without  butter,  and  beautiful  light  Bread  without  yeast. 

Sold  Ipy  Grootrg,  Oilmen,  Cbemi»t»,  eic.,  in  Id.  Packeta ;  M.,  is.,  Is.  6<t., 
ami  2s.  Tina. 
Prepared  by  GOOD  ALL,  BAGKiiOUSB  k  CO.,  LBBOa 

YOBKSHIIIE     BELISH. 

THB  MOST  DBLIOIOUB  SAUCB  IBIUB  WOULD. 

This  cheap  and  excellent  Sauce  makes  the  plainest  viands  palatable,  and 
the  daintiest  dishes  more  delicious.    To  Chops,  Steaks,  Fish,  etc,  it  Is  in- 
comparable. 
Bold  by  aroe*T8.  Oilmen,  Chemiata,  etc.,  in  Bottles,  cU  M.,  l'-,  and  2s.  each. 
Prepared  by  tiOQDALL,  BACKH0U6B  k  CO.,  LKED3. 

GOODAIiL^S   QUININE   WINE. 

The  beet,  cheapest,  and  most  agreeable  Tonic  yet  introduced.  The  best 
remedy  known  for  Indigestion,  Lose  of  Appetite,  Qeneral  Debility,  etc,  etc. 
BcBtores  delicate  Invalids  to  health  and  vigour. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  etc.f  at  Is.,  Is.  1^  1 2s. ,  and  2s.  9cl.  each  BoUU. 
Prepared  by  GOODALL,  BAGKHOUSB  L  CO.,  LEEDS. 

db!    hassall's    poo15 

For  INFANTS,  CHILDttBN,  and  INVALID.S. 
Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hashall,  M.D.,  recommends  this  as  the  best  and  most  nourishing  of 
all  Infants'  and  Invalids'  Foods  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  bufore  the  public ;  it  con- 
tains every  requisite  for  the  full  and  healthy  support  and  devolin>ment  of  the  body,  aud  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  eeif-digestive.  Becommende<l  by  the  Medical  Press  and  Faculty. 
Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Oilmen,  etc.,  in  Tins,  at  fid.,  Is.,  2s.,  Ss.  W.,  6s.,  Us.,  and  Si8s.  each. 
GOODALL,    BACKHOUSE    &    CO.,    LEEDS. 
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DANGER     OF     BENZOLINE. 


rn. 


Great  Bedaction  of  Premium  in  Fire  Ixuaruice  by  using 

B.    F.    DALE    &    CO.'S 

Patent    Apparatus  for   3&etatlet0  of   paraffin 
antJ  JSmjoline. 

Alflo  an  Immense  saying  of  labour  and  waste.     Write  for  new 
Prospectus  and  List  of  Testimonials. 

B.  F.  Dale  k  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  thej  have  made 
several  improrements  in  this  MadSine. 


H.    F.    DALK    &:   CO., 

V  :^  \    y^BEAR  LANE,  SOUTHWARK  ST..  LONDON,  SI. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS, 

T.   &:  F.   J,   TAYLOH, 

EstablUhed  1835. 
THE      FXJRT33T?      "W-A.TEJR      OT      BNGHJ^^JCnD. 

MILLS'    BOURNE    WATERS, 
5^  J  a,  Beltser,  Potash,  Lemonade,  Llthla,  and  Aerated  Waters.    Prepared  with  the  cele- 
brated Artesian  Well  Water,  from  a  great  depth,  neither  clstemed  nor  exposul  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  FREE  FROM  ALL  OONTAMINATION. 

TermBt  Price^  and  AgenU  appointed  upon  apfUeatkm  to 

R.       M.       Mil-l-8       Sm       OO^       MANUFAOTURBRS.       BOURN  B. 

London  Agen^— J.  BBLL  h  CX).,  Ohemlsts,  838,  Oxford  Street 

KREU2NACH,    MOTHERLYE,    AND    SALT, 

St.  Moritz  Water,  &c.,  &c., 

At    WILLIAM    SCHACHT'S,    Importer, 

6,  FINSBUBT  PLACE  SOUTH,  LONDON. 


W" 


PURE    AERATED    WATERS. 

TM.  SUMMERS  k.  GO.'S  Genuine  Seltzer  Water,  from  Professor  FranUand's  AnalrilB 
of  the  Oerman  Spa  Waters ;  Genuine  Llthla  Water,  by  Dr.  Garrod's Formula ;  GenuiDe 
Potass,  Soda,  Quinine  Water;  Lemonade, originally  Inrcnted  by  Mr.  Summers ;  Fluid  Mag- 
nesia in  Wrappen  and  tn  Bulk. 

ICASUVACrURBD   BY 

WM.  SUMMEB3  &  CO.  (late-  Boughsedge  &  Summers^ 

87,  BRiOQE  STREET,  AND  72  A  73,  MILK  STREET,  BRISTOL. 


Ieltzei 


I:   AND  1 1 

WICHYl 


Iiithia  with.  Potash  and  Ammonia. 
Bromo-Citrate  of  Lithia.  Citrate  of  Potash  with  Iron. 

Citrate  of  Potash  "Water.         Mineral  Acid  "Water,  &c. 

HOGG,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  the  Queen,  9,  Albion  Place,  Hyde  Park  Squara. 
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ESTABLISHED  1801. 


J.    H.    CUFF  S 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

ATKINSON  STREET,  DEANSGATE, 

MANCHESTER. 


TO  THE  TEADE  ONLY. 


SODA  WATEB 
SELTZEE  „ 
TONIC  „ 
POTASS  „ 
POTASS  ,, 
LITHIA  ,, 
LITHIA    „ 


(auinine) 

(A)  15  grs.  each  bottle 
(B)20grs.    „ 

6  gw.    „        „ 
with  PotasB  „        „ 
5  grs.  Lithia,  15  grg.  Potass 

LEMONADE 

GINGER  ALE         ...  

BOTTLES  (extra). 

BBNT  n?  BZK  GA8BB.     HO  PACKINO  BEQUIBSD. 

Carriage  paid  on  12  dozen  auorted,  or  6  dozen  of  one  kind. 
Five  per  cent.  diBcount ;  and  if  800  dozen  per  anniim  be  purchased,  Sd.  per 
dozen  allowed  in  Ilea  of  disoonnt.    Special  qnotations  for  Export  orders. 


PER  DOZ. 

2/- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/3 

2/3 

3/3 

;•    ;•  }3/8 

8/3 

2/3 

CUFF'S  MINERAL  AND  AERATED  WATERS 

Are  carefully  prepared,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaotion  to  -Betailers  and 

ConsTuners. 


Neither  Lead  Cisterns  nor  Lead  Piping  used  in  J.  H.  Cuff's  Works. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to 
A  most  delicious  beverage.     Sample  orders  solicited. 
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HAYWARD  TYLER  &C0.'8 

soM-?ATS&  mm 

Theee  Soda- Water  liachines  are 
superior  to  any  others  maaaflKtorod 
in  workmanship,  power,  and  simpli- 
city. They  are  packed  for  exporta- 
tion without  taking^  to  pieces. 

Powerful  and  Ornamental  Steam* 
Engines  and  all  kinds  of  Soda- Water 
Machinery  made  to  order.  A  large 
Stock  kept  of  MARBLB  SODr 
WATBB  FOUNTAINS,  complete 
with  Eloctro-SUyered  Oocks.  Copper 
CyUnders.  Ac. 

_     BOTTLDia  WnS,  COSXB.  ACZDa 
WEITIVe,  BYBVraOF  ALLkmM,  «e. 
TO  OKDSS. 

Diagrams  and  Prices  sent  poet  free 
on  application  at  the  HurirrACiOBT. 
844  86,  UPPER  WHITECR08S  ST.. 
LONDON,  E.G. 

H.  T.  &  Cb.  are  the  Ori^tiMl 
Maken  of  the  GoirTiircous  Psocxw 
Machikss  in  the  form  now  uairer- 
sally  adopted  in  the  trade,  and  the 
Pateni««s  of  the  Bjum  Acnov  Ma- 
cnurxB. 


COMPOXJKX)  HYDHATOTLIC  :f?R-KSS. 


SUITED  TO  SMALL  LABORATORIES, 

Tor  liMlii  Tiiciunj,  b, 


SESGOFFE'S  FATEITT. 


Hayward  Tyler  &  Co., 

Sole  Licensees  for  Great 
Britain, 


The  superiority  o(  Uie  hydraulic 
pi-ess  over  ail  other  means  of  ix- 
trnctiug  tiDcturee  is  ackuowIcdgtiL 
PharinaccuiistK  will  fiud  this  funn 
(if  press  to  be  eouipaet.  jMiwerfuf,  aud 
eooriomlcal  in  tbu  highen'l  degn*.— 
VI do  Pharmncentical  Joiirtial,  Oct* 
17ih,  1871,  pagy  281,  and  elsewhere. 


84  &  85,  UPPER  WHITECBOSS  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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EUGENE    GERAUT    &    CO., 

Patentees  and  Mannf  acturen  of  Improred 

SODA-WATER  APPARATUS, 

Filling  Hachines,  Syphons,  Seltiogenes,  ftc. 


IMFOBTANT    NOTICE. 

Great  reduction  In  price  of  Gerant's  new  Patent 
Syphons.  Price  2fi«.  per  dos.  forquantitlea  of  a  groai 
or  more. 

Extract  from  the  Chemist  and  DrnggiBt,  October, 
1875 :— "  We  saw  lately  some  beautifully  flnishei 
fiyphonB  turned  out  by  Mr.  Geraut,  of  Goi-poratiun 
Building!,  Farringdon  Boad.  Mr.  Geraut  says  be 
now  sends  out  all  like  them.  The  metal  part  is 
polished  like  a  mirror,  and  is  made  entirely  of  pure 
block  tin.  In  consequence  of  Improyed  machinery 
these  sypboni  are  not  only  better  and  handsomer 
than  the  old  onee,  but  they  are  sold  at  3M.  Instead  of 
S0«.  a  doaen." 
Price  Hats,  with  /austratioiM,  aenl  on  appiiecUion, 


.       EUGENE  GERAUT  &  CO., 
MINERAL   WATER    MANUFACTURERS. 

(In  their  Celebrated  SyphonB.) 


Messrs.  Qkbaut  &  Co.  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  and  Surgeons  in  London  only  to  their  Mineral 
Waters,  which  are  supplied  in  their  Patent  Syphons,  left  without 
deposit,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  purchaser. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  Qyphoni  are  supplied,  and  full  par- 
ticulars, will  be  forwarded  by  pott  on  application. 

TRADE    PRICES. 


Soda  Water 
Seltzer  Water  .. 
Potass  Water   .. 

Lemnna'le 

Ginger  Beer 

Tonic  Water  (flayourod  with  Lemon) 


1,  COBFOSATION  BUILDINGS,  FABRINODOH  BOAD,  LONDON. 
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BARNEn,  SON  &  FOSTER, 


1862. 


MANUFA0TUBBB8  OF 


1873. 


SODA  WATER  AND  LEMONADE  MACfllNEEY. 

And  all  appliances  connected  with  this  basiness, 

22n,  FORSTON  street,  HOXTON,  LONDON,  N. 

Ulastrated  Catalognes  forwarded  free.    Machines  from  £30  to  £200. 


Soda,  Fota4S8, 

Seltzer,  Caxrara, 

Lithia,  Magnesia, 

and 
Tonic  Waters,  ftc. 


No.  1.  CODD'B  PaTRHT  OlOBB 
8T0PPKRBD  SODA  WATKB  BOT- 

TLB,  CQiirely  diflpenBlng  with 
corks,  wire,  string,  and  skilled 
labour  in  filling.  Eiuily  filled 
and  easily  opened.  Samples  sent 
packed  in  case  for  Is.  6d. 

No.  S.  Thb  London.madb  Sy^ 
PHON  BoTTLB.  handflomer  in  ap- 
pearance and  simpler  in  Its  action 
than  any  yet  introduced.  Sample 
packed  and  sent  for  8s. 


Lemonade,  Ginger 

Beer,  Orangeade, 

Oingerade, 

Nectar,  and 

Champagne  Cider. 

SOLE   AGENTS    FOR 


OODD'S  FATEHT 

«Iobt-S)tap{rtrtb9oltie. 

Onlj  Mae  Medio,  YtaBBA.  IfTS. 


Directions  for  preparing  the  different  Bottled  Drinks  given  to  purchasers  of  Machines,  etc 

BRIET'S     PATENT    GAZOGENE, 

Immediate  Production  of  Soda-Water,  Lemonade,  Ac. 

The  only  one  approved  by  the  Imperial  Faculty  of  France.     | 

GAZOGENES  (cane-coyered). 

Trade  Price,  two-pints  net        10/6 


1* 

three-pints     

.     lS/6 

»» 

five-pints 

BEST  POWDERS  for  Ditto. 
Price  per  dozen  Boxe$  (Net). 

.    19/6 

2. 

pints,  twelve  charges  in  each  box 

.     20/ 

8 

do. 

do.        do.                    

.     24 

5 

do. 

do.        do.                    

.    U/ 

BBIErS  STFHONS. 

Price  to  Soda- Water  Makers,  28f.  6<l.  per  doz.net. 

Contents,  aboat  1}  pints.     May  be  had 

Pear-shaped,  as  Sketch,  or  Cylindrical. 


F  R  IQ  U  E  T, 

SOLE  AGENT, 
13,  LITTLE  JAMES    STBEET,  BEDFOBD  BOW,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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NATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS, 

DIRKGT  FHOM  THE   SPHINGS. 


ADELHEIDESQUELLE. 

MISSISQUOL 

APOIJiTNABIS. 

OBEZZA. 

BIBMENSTOBF. 

PULLNA. 

BONNES. 

PYBMONT. 

CABLSBAD. 

ST.  GALMIEB. 

CONDILLAa 

ST.  MOBITZ. 

CONTBEXEVniLK. 

SABATOGA. 

EMS. 

SOHWALBAGH. 

FACHINGEN. 

SCHWALHEIM. 

FBIEDBICHSHALL. 

SELTZEB. 

HABBOGATE. 

SPA. 

HOliBUBG. 

VALS. 

HUNYADI  JANOa 

VICHy. 

KISSINGEN. 

WILDINGEN. 

KBEUZNACH. 

WOODHALTi. 

MABIENBAD. 

MINERAL  SALTS,  SOAPS,  PASTILES,  ETC. 


We9tMndAgmUfor 

STRUVE  &  CO.'S  ARTIFICIAL   MINERAL    WATERS, 

PBEPABED  AT  THE  BOYAL  GSBBiAK  SPA,  BBIGHTON, 
And  Sole  London  Agent$  for  the  eelehraUd 

AERATED   WATERS,  PREPARED    BY   R.  ELLIS 
&  SON.  RUTHIN. 


Jfmporiers  of  (Bm  lit  €olaQm,  ^rqiulrnjabie,  ^hus, 

PRICK    LISTS,    TKRMS.   AND    PAMPHLETS,   FREE    ON 
APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM  BEST  &  SONS. 

22,  HENBIETTA  ST.,  GAVUKDISH  SQTJABE, 

LOUIDOIT,   "VT. 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


VICHY  WATERS   Dijp6T, 

27,    HABGABET    STREET,    BEGSNT    STREET,    LOHDOH.    W. 
Importers  of  all  Kinds  of  Mineral  Waters,  Wines,  etc. 


Sparkling  Couzan. 

Bo.         St.  Albans. 

Do.         St.  Galmier. 
Lemonade  made  of  these  Waters. 
ApoUinaris. 
Bonnes. 
Birmenstorf. 
Bussang. 
Challes. 
Carlsbad. 
Condillac. 
Contrexeville. 
Ems. 
Enghien. 
Ev^ian. 
Fachingen. 
Friedrichshall. 
Homboorg. 

Redtteed  Price 


Hunyadi  Janos  Bitter  quelle. 

Kissingen. 

Kreiiznaoh. 

Marienbad. 

Orezza. 

Fougues. 

Fullna. 

Saint  Moritz. 

Saratoga,  Congress. 

Do.       Empire. 
Schwalbacli. 
Sohwalheim. 
Seltzer. 
Soultzmatt. 
Spa. 
Vals. 
Viohy. 
List  an  Application. 


PUEE   AEBATED   WATERS, 
J.  H.   THOMAS   &  SONS, 

1IANU7ACXU3UEBB  OV 

3LDmtxnadie,  Stida,  ^trtass,  S^XUbv  &  XiitWa  Waters. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  ALSO  GIVEN  FOR  J.  H.  THOMAS  ft  SONS'  SHEEP  OINTMENT,  MADE  OF  "PURE 
SILVER  AND  URO,"  THE  ONLY  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PEfiFEOT  OURE  Of  THE  SCAB. 

ADDRESS-- 

J.  H.  THOHAS  A  80FS,  PbarmaoeiitaGal  GOismists,  BOSTON. 

Ettablished  1824. 


BINGIiEY'S 


ANALYSED 


SODA  WATER. 
SELTZSB. 
POTASH. 
LEMONADE. 
UTHTA,  &o. 


XlKOnfTUBBS  SX 

J.  BINGLE?,  Pharmacentical  Chemiat,  NORTHAMPTON. 

A  Copy  of  Professor  Attfield's  hepoft  wUl  be  fowarded  hy  post  on  application. 
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Terms^Net         \ 
Quarterly  Account.  } 


WHOLESALE    ONLY. 


f   2t  %  Discount. 
X  for  prompt  Cash. 


INGRAM  &  Co. 

119,    QUEEN    VICTORIA     STREET,    LONDON,    E.C- 

Warehouses-226  &  227,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.G. 

irrce  ^ist  of  Jfouign  |tatural  ^literal  SSlaters,  tft. 


AdelheidJMiuelle lodtaed    ....« 

Aix-la-Chapelle SalphurouR 

*Apollinari8..< (Glass)   Aci4ulat6d,  GaseooB  . 

Do (Stone)        Do 

Bareges  Bulphurous 

Birxnenstorf  Alkaline 

Bonnes   Sulphorous 

Bourboule,  IJa  Saline 

Bnssane Alkaline 

Oarlsbad    Do.     &  Purgative 

Oondillac  Do 

Oontrexeyllle Do 

Ems Do 

Enfthien Salphurons 

Fachineen    Acidnlated,  Oaaeous 

*Friedriohshall  ^ Saline,  Aperient 

*Gie88hnbler Alkaline,  Ferruginous. 

'Harrogate SnlplinrouB 

Hombure  Saline,  Gnseoua  

*Hun7adi-Jano8    Do.    Apsrient  

Kissingen Alkaline,  Gaseous  ... 

EIrankenheil  lotllzed    

'Kreasnach  Do 

Ijardy  Ferruginous  

Marienbad  Alkaline,  Purgative 

*Mi8slsquoi  No  Analysis  given  ... 

*OreBEa Ferruginous 

Flombieres Alkaline 

Pougues V Do 

•Pullna Saline,  Purgative 

Pyrmont    Ferrnglnons  

Benaison Acidulated,  Gaseous 

Boisdorf. Do.  do. 

SaidsohutB  Saline,  Purgative   .. 

Saint  Galmier  Acldulatod,  Gaseous 

Saint  Morltz FerruRlnous 

Saratoga   *  Alkaline,  Gaseous  .. 

Sohwalbaoh. Ferruginous 

Sohwalheim   Acidulated,  Gaseous 

"**" Uq  ^q 

Do.  do. 

Ferruginous 

Alkaline,  Gaseous,  &c. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


PROPERTIES. 


TRADB  PRICES. 


Per  Dozen. 


Seltser. 

Soultzxnatt 

Spa- 

Vals  

Vichy  

Do.    Saint  Yorre 


'Wellbach. Sulphurous.. 

Wildungen Alkaline 


QU 

12/ 
18/ 

6/6 

66 
12/ 
12/ 
13/ 
12/ 

7/ 
10/ 

6/ 
10/ 

8/ 
10/ 

6/ 
11/ 
11/ 

7/ 
10/ 
12/ 
11/6 
14/ 
10/ 

9/ 
13/6 
25/ 
12/ 

9/ 

9/ 
12/ 
14/ 

6/ 

6/ 
11/ 

6/ 
18/ 


9/ 
6/ 
7/ 
10/ 
9/ 
9/ 
8/6 


12/ 

5/3 

9/ 

9/ 


4/ 

7/6 

8/ 

8/ 

86 

8/6 


10/ 


8/e 


12/ 

6/ 


8/ 


Per  Orlg.  Pkg. 


Qt«. 

PU. 

72-' 

48/ 

24/ 

•38/ 

221 

176 

48/ 

36/ 

4H' 

53' 

37/6 

48/ 

28/ 

40/ 

25/ 

40' 

30/ 

40' 

21/ 

16/ 

*2fi/ 

•35/ 

•211 

32/ 

'20/ 

40/ 

32/ 

*2ft/ 

34/ 

■lel 

34/ 

54' 

-24^ 
35^ 
54' 

•50/ 

•28f 
36/ 
30/ 

*3G^ 
52/ 
23/ 
23/ 
42/ 
24/ 
52/ 

80/ 

35/ 

22/ 

28/ 

40/ 

33/ 

33/C 

32/ 

40/ 

43/ 


40/ 


•25/ 


47/ 
23/ 

15/6 


28/6 


*  Original  Packages  of  ApoUinarls,  Glass  pints  contain  lOO.  Friedrichshall,  30  qts.  or  60  ptf>. ; 
Glerahnbler.  36  qts.  or  50  pts.  ;  Harrogate,  86  qts. ;  Htinvadi-Janoa,  25  qts.  or  60  pts. ;  Kreus- 
nach,  SO  qts. ;  M IhsIsquoI,  34  qts. ;  Oreasa,  30  qU ;  Pullna.  40  qts.  or  40  pts.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions all  Original  JMckages  contain  each  50  quftrts  or  pints. 

Minardi  SaMi,  PaHUn^  Se.,  tf  CarUbad,  MarUnbad,  JfeiMturftr.  KraHt$nkeil,  KrtuaHoeh,  Ortua,  Vtek^,  St. 

PRICE  LIST  CONTAINING  FULLER  DETAILS  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION. 
DaUvtclMia  London  (UUjbr  own  Oartc  or  PareeUDeliTtry  Co.,  FREE.  Goods  for  Oonatryeanfttllypackod 
•ad  doUirwred  to  WIuutm  or  Kallway  Ganten.    All  tooakicio  or  Aorts  mut  bo  aottiiod  to  and  eialinod 
of    iMCorrters.   Orders  from  Vrm  Aiceonnii  imt  bo  ■oriwpinlart  Iqr  Boalttaaco  or  London  loferonco. 
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TRADE 


% 


r3€oof)&c& 


MARK. 


S  E  LT  Z  E  R 

HOOPEK'S 

BRIGHTON  SELTZER, 

3/6 


PER 


DOZEN. 


SIX  DOZEN  GABRIAGE  FREE. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  QUANTITY. 


TOWN   ORDERS 
Subject  to  Liberal  Discount  and  Delivered  Free. 


SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  SHIPPING  ORDERS. 
Faoked   in    Caaks   of   Ten    Dozen   each. 


Messn.  HOOPEB  &  Ck>.  are  oonBUntly  receiting  FBESH  CONSIGNMENTS 
of  the  Continental  Mineral  Waters,  inolading  amongst  others — 


FBIEDHICHSKAIiL, 

PULLBTA, 

CABLSBAD, 


HTTNYADI  JAHOS, 
GEBMAN  SEIiTZSB, 
VICHY,  etc.,  etc. 


Price    List    and   Terms    on    application. 


HOOPEB   &   OOMPT. 

iHanufacttirei'st  anli  importercc  of  iHtnrral  auatr rs*, 
7,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 
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PAOK 

Algonioon  Balm 694 

Allchin's  Phannaceatioal  Preparfttions 672 

AUingham,  W. ,  on  Fistiila,  Hiemorrhoids,  etc 662 

Altflchnl,  Dr.,  Professor  of  Elocaiion 663 

Arnolds  Patent  Simplex  Enema 689 

Attfield,  Dr.,  Chemistry 661 

Ayrton,  Austin  &  Saonders,  Willow  Boxes,  etc 698 

Bagley,  Wild  &  Co. 's  Glass  BotUes 692 

Baildon,  H.  0.,  Decoet.  Bhamnna  Frangnlfe  Gone 676 

Bailey  &  Sons*  Chemicals 67C 

Barber,  G. ,  Works,  Notice  of  Removal,  etc 663,  702 

Bamett,  Son  &  Foster's  Soda  Water  Machines 716 

Barron,  Sqnire  &  Co. 's  Drags,  Chemicals,  etc 670 

Bartle,  Rev.  Dr.,  onHades 662 

Bel,  A.,  &  Co. *s  Chemical  Apparatus         .......  703 

Bentley  &;  Trimen*s  Medicinal  Plants 661 

Best  Si  Son's  Natural  Mineral  Waters 717 

Bingley's  Aerated  Waters 718 

Blatchley's  Bran  and  Almond  Biscuits 709 

Blyde,  E.,  &  Co. 's  Trasses,  Instruments,  etc 704 

Bourne  &  Taylor's  Druggists'  Sundries 657 

Bradley  &  Bonrdas'  Albatum 69G 

Braithwaite's  North  London  School  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  etc.      .        .  664 

Brand  &  Co.'s  Specialities  for  Invalids 710 

Brewer  Se  Marston's  Chemical  Food,  Pharmaceutical  Pri^parniions,  etc.  670 

British  College  of  Health 694 

British  Lying-in-Hospital,  School  of  Midwifery 666 

Broad's  Waterproof  Poultice  Bag 701 

Brown,  O.  P.,  Herbal  Preparations 680 

Buck,  F.,  Mechanical  Dentistry 700 

Bullock  &  Beynold's  Pepsina  Poroi 66H 

Burgess,  Willows  &  Francis'  Drugs,  etc. 678 

Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid 676 

Chubb,  J.  C,  Powders  and  Sundries 675 

Churchill,  J.  &  A.,  Text  Books  for  Students 666,  661 

Clarke's  Wheat  Protector  and  Sheep  Dipping  Composition                           .  679 

Coate  &  Co.'s  Tooth  and  Hair  Brushes,  etc 688 

<3rawshaw's  Aniline  Dyes 099,  702 

CnfiTs  Mineral  Waters 713 

Dale  &  Co. ,  Measuring  Apparatus  for  Paraffin  and  BeuzoUne  712 

Darling's  American  Dentifrice  (Coffin's)    .        .                 .        .                 .  708 

Davenport's  (Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's)  Chlorodyne 671 

3  A 
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FLQK 

Dinneford  &  Co.*s  Horse  Hair  Goods,  eto 693 

Dobell's,  Dr.,  Works  on  the  Ohest,  Heart,  Lungs,  etc 664 

Dunn  &  Co.'b  Ether  Salphnrio,  etc 675 

EUis,  J.  &  Oo/s  Best  QoaUty  Corks 694 

Fennmgs*  Childrens'  Powders 684 

Fleming  &  Co.'s  Vegetable  Machinery  Oil 701 

Fletcher,  T.,  High  Power  Gas  Fnrnaoe 703 

Foster,  Dr.  B.,  Clinical  Medieine 66S 

Fonlkes'  Cement  for  Broken  Articles,  and  Toilet  Powder    ....  696 

Freeman's  Sweet  Essence  of  Senna 684 

Friqnet  &  Co.'s  Briet*B  Gazogenes,  Syphons,  etc 716 

Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa  and  Extract  of  Cocoa 711 

Fuller  &  Co.'s  Phosphodynized  Cod  Liyer  Oil 672 

Geraut  &  Co.*s  Soda  Water  Machinery  and  Mineral  Waters  715 

Glenfield  Starch 709 

Goodall  &  Co.'s  Baking  Powder,  Yorkshire  Relish,  Quiniue  VTiue,  etc.  711 

Goosey  &  Rogers'  Plasters 696 

Gould  &  Son's  Homc&opathic  Medicines 681 

Gray's  Anglesey  Artificial  Leg,  etc 704 

Greenish's  Pahna  Christi 678 

Greensill*s  Mona  Bouquet 688 

Griffiths  Sb  Browett,  Hydropult  and  Percolators £66 

Guy,  T.,  Medical  Labeller 69a 

Hampson's  Sulpho-Carbolates  and  Sugar  Coated  Pills  674,  675 

Harris,  A.  J.,  Medical  Labeller 698 

Harris  A  Co.,  Islington  Glass  Bottle  Company 692 

Hay  &  Son's  Shop  Fittings 69& 

Haywood's  Belts,  Bandages,  etc 704 

Heisoh,  C,  Analytical  Laboratory 665 

Hewlett  &  Son's  Drugs .        .  678 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc 677 

Hoffinann,  P.,  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis 662 

Hogg's  Mineral  Waters 712 

Hooper's  Brighton  Seltzer  and  Mineral  Waters 720 

Hopgood  &  Co.'s  Nutritive  Cream 709 

Hubbuok's  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  . 673 

Ingram  &  Co.'s  Foreign  Natural  Mineral  Waters 719 

Isaacs  &  Co.,  North  London  Glass  Bottle  Company]  .  684 

Jackson's  Wood  Stains .  696 

Jewsbuiy  &  Brown's  Oriental  Tooth  Paste  707 

Kempster  d^  Co.  (Pilter's  Physiology) 662 

Kent  A  Son's  French  Wine  Vinegar 686 

Kent  d^Co.'s(G.B.)  Brushes 690 

Kidd's  Methylated  Spirits  of  Wine 666 

Kiddle's  James's  Fever  Powder 676 

Kidston's  Shop  Fittings 697 

Kihier's  Glass  Botties 694 

Kimpton,  H.,  Bookseller 664 

Kimpton,  B.,  Bookseller C64 
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Kneen,  G.  F.,  d^  Co.'B  IndeUble  Marking  Ink 702 

Leved,  Dr.,  on  Imperfect  Digestion C63 

LewiB,  F.,  &  Co.'s  Electric  Oil 681 

Uyingstone,  £.  &  8.  (Milne*B  Works) 660 

Uojd  &  Gething's  Odoniptic    .         .         .* 70B 

LongmanB  &  Oo.  (Normandy's  Ohemical  Analysis) 662 

Ijow  Son  &  Haydon's  Essences,  etc. 636 

Macfarlan  &  Co.*b  Antiseptic  Ganze 696 

Maekey  &  Co.*s  Drags,  Chemicals,  etc 674 

Macmillan  &  Co.  (Fliickiger  and  Hanbary's  Pbarmacographia)  .  660 

Master  Sb  8on*s  Artificial  Limbs 70i 

Mather's  Family  Marking  Ink,  Druggists'  Sundries,  etc 691 

Meadows',  Dr.,  Works  on  Skin  Diseases,  etc 660 

Merritt  ^'^Hatcher's  Account  Forms 66$ 

Millard  &  Son's  Draggists'  Sundries 685 

Mills  Ss  Co.'b  Bourne  Waters 712 

Moor's  Medical  Plasters 700 

Morson  &  Son's  Chemicals  and  Preparations 669 

Mottershead  Ss  Co.'s  New  Phosphorescent  Powders,  etc 700 

Murray  &  Heath's  Philosophical  Instruments 703 

Mater,  Dr.,  South  London  School  of  Pharmacy 667 

Norman,  W.  G.,  Mechanical  Dentistry lOS^ 

Nuttall's  Patent  Pills 676 

Orzidge  &  Co.'s  Chemists'  Transfer  Agency 665 

Pears'  Transparent  Soap 687 

Beade  Bros.,  Varnishes 701 

Bimmel's  Perfiimery 688 

Bobbins  Sb  Co.'s  Bichloride  of  Methylene,  etc 66B 

Robinson  &  Sons'  Pill  Boxes  and  Lint 698,  699 

Robinson's  (B.)  Concentrated  Waters,  etc 668 

Rouse  &  Co.  (Matthews'  Waxed  Papers) 684 

Salter's  Octopus  Dentifrice  and  Tooth  Brush 709 

Sanger  A  Son's  Patent  Medicines,  Benzine  Collas,  Welch's  Pills,  etc.  655 

Sohacht,  G.  F.,  Liquor  Bismuthi 672 

Sohacht,W.,tKrenznach  Waters,  etc 712 

Schweitzer's  Cocoatina 710 

ScriTcner,  Gill  &  Co.'s  Amynterion 706 

ShiUeock's  Patent  Leech  Vase 699 

Smith,  Dr.  W.  G.,  Commentary  on  the  British  Pharmaoopceia  .  660 

Smyth,  W.,  Transfer  Agency 665 

Someryi]le,'R.  (Husband's  Capillary  Tubes  for  Vaccine  Lymph).  696 

Sonthall  &  Co.,  Analysis,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Specimens,  etc 672 

Stent's  Dentistry 70» 

Stevens,  P.  A.,  Gutta  Percha  Enamel 707 

Stilwell,  M.,  Mental  Ailments 666 

Stone  &  Dominy,  Dentists  and  Manufacturers 70S 

Stump's  Artificial  limbs 659 

Summer's  &  Co.'s  Aerated  Waters 712 

Symes  SB  Co.,  Lac  Bismuthi,  etc 681 
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Taplin,  J.,  Transfer  Agency 665 

Taylor'8,  T.  &  P.  J.,  ASrated  Waters                         712 

Thiellay*s  Perfumery '/   9^5 

Thomas  &  Bona*  Aerated  Waters tl8 
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